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THE  THEORY  OF  CHARACTERIZATION  IN  PROSE 
FICTION  PRIOR  TO  1740 

INTRODUCTION 
PURPOSE  AND  LIMITATION  OF  THE  STUDY 

No  student  of  pre-Richardsonian  prose  fiction  can  examine  the  usual 
text-book  in  this  field  without  discovering  that  the  average  historian  of  the 
novel  rests  practically  all  his  judgments  upon  a  much  narrower  foundation 
than  does  the  writer  upon  poetry  or  the  drama.  The  critic  who  discusses 
the  verse  of  Wordsworth  or  the  tragedies  of  Dryden  conscientiously  ap- 
praises the  theories  of  composition  expounded  by  these  authors.  Yet,  if 
Koerting  be  excepted,  historians  of  fiction  seldom  do  more  than  analyze  the 
practice  of  a  few  major  novelists  and  romancers.  Then  upon  this  insuffi- 
cient base  they  ground  sweeping  assertions  concerning  the  nature  of  early 
fictional  types.  They  go  so  far  as  to  hint  that  pre-Richardsonian  fictionists 
either  had  no  theories  of  their  art,  or,  at  best,  dropped  negligible  comments. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  buried  in  prefaces  and  epilogs,  there  is  con- 
siderable material  dealing  with  the  aims  of  fiction,  its  constructive  technique, 
its  modes  of  characterization,  its  descriptive  setting,  and  its  style.1  Such 
speculations  are  surely  worth  the  scholar's  attention.  Moreover,  it  seems 
to  the  present  writer  that  this  attitude  of  historians  of  the  novel  causes  a 
misunderstanding  of  pre-Richardsonian  purposes  and  methods — and,  to  be 
specific,  of  the  place  of  Prevost,  Fielding,  and  Richardson  in  the  chronicles 
of  literature.  In  the  hope,  then,  that  this  study  may  somewhat  clarify  the 
facts  of  the  case,  the  writer  has  judged  it  desirable  not  only  to  collect  and 
evaluate  this  ignored  theorizing,  but  to  reprint  much  of  it  verbatim. 

Unfortunately,  in  a  study  of  limited  compass,  the  mass  of  such  material 
can  not  be  adequately  presented.  Accordingly,  the  author  has  confined  the 
treatment  to  what  is  probably  its  most  important  phase — the  expressed  the- 
ory of  characterization  in  the  long  prose  fiction  prior  to  1740. 

Several  terms  in  the  formula  require  definition.  "Expressed  theory  of 
characterization"  is  one.  In  its  strictest  sense,  the  phrase  could  include  but 
two  sources  of  information :  direct  remarks  by  fictionists  themselves ;  and 
the  utterances  of  such  early  professional  critics  as  Lope  de  Vega,  Fancan, 
Sorel,  Huet,  Rothh,  or  Lenglet-Dufresnoy.  Doubtless,  such  a  limitation 
would  accord  with  what  has  been  suggested  as  the  main  aim  of  this  study — 
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to  serve  as  a  source-book  in  which  are  reproduced,  either  in  the  text  or  in 
notes,  the  more  salient  comments  on  the  technique  of  early  characterization. 
Yet  it  will  sometimes  be  deemed  helpful  to  check  up  the  theory  of  a  school 
by  analysis  of  its  usage.  One  peculiar  kind  of  fictional  practice,  too,  will 
be  viewed  as  intentionally  conveying  an  expression  of  theory ;  that  is,  such 
satirical  romances  as  Sorel's  Lysis  (1627)  and  such  novels  of  manners  as 
Furetiere's  Roman  bourgeois  (1666)  will  be  interpreted  as  realizing  (in 
rather  exaggerated  manner)  the  principles  of  the  works  they  satirize.  If 
my  attitude  seems  perhaps  to  confound  theory  and  practice,  I  can  only  reply 
that  the  authors  of  these  satires  meant  them  to  reveal  current  fictional  the- 
ories. I  have,  however,  set  apart  these  analyses  of  satire  from 'the  frankly 
expository  statements  of  authors  and  critics. 

"Long  prose  fiction"  is  another  term  requiring  definition — in  this  case 
by  means  of  division.  Much  of  the  error  in  histories  of  the  novel  seems  to 
the  present  writer  to  have  two  origins :  endeavors  to  classify  early  fictional 
tendencies  from  a  modern  point  of  view ;  and  attempts  to  generalize  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  all  the  romantic  or  realistic  work  of  a  given  period. 
In  the  effort  to  avoid  the  first  of  these  pitfalls,  not  only  has  a  somewhat 
cumbersome  classification  of  "long  prose  fictions"  been  adopted,  but  the 
very  nomenclature  familiar  to  the  pre-Richardsonians  has  been  accepted. - 
It  may  be  granted  that,  if  one  leave  out  of  account  the  Greek  "novel"  (the 
practice  of  which  has  often  been  summarized  and  the  theory  of  which  seems 
never  to  have  been  voiced),3  the  broadest  pre-Richardsonian  division  of 
fiction  is  simple.  To  the  early  theorists,  fiction  was  either  "romantic"  or 
"realistic."  They  also  recognized  seven  types  of  romance — the  chivalric, 
the  pastoral,  the  allegorical,  the  religious,  the  informational-conversational, 
the  satirical,  and  the  heroico-historical.  They  divided  realistic  narrative 
into  the  picaresque  tale,  the  novel  of  manners,  the  historical  novel,  and  the 
novel  which  is  in  general  merely  sentimental,  but  may  become  psychological. 
Finally  (and  somewhat  inconsistently),  they  regarded  as  genres  some  fic- 
tions neither  entirely  romantic  nor  realistic — the  chronique  scandaleuse, 
the  voyage  imaginaire,  the  frame-work  conte  de  fee,  and  the  letter-novel. 
More  or  less  exact  definitions  of  these  terms  will  be  offered  as  needed. 

Helpful  as  these  distinctions  are  in  escaping  an  over-modern  point  of 
view,  they  are  yet  more  serviceable  in  eluding  the  second  pitfall  of  the 
present-day  historian  of  fiction,  the  essay  at  undue  generalization.  They 
have,  therefore,  been  made  the  basis  for  the  division  of  the  first  and  more 
extensive  part  of  the  present  study.  It  is  true  that  this  part  will  open  with 
synopses  of  certain  typical  romances,  the  purpose  of  these  abstracts  being 
to  recall  to  the  reader  some  facts  about  early  romance-practice.  But  it  will 
then  present  such  theorizing  upon  each  type  of  romance  as  especially  relates 
to  that  species,  separating  carefully  the  observations  of  fictionists  from  those 
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of  satirists.  Finally,  this  part  will  consider  the  theorizing  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  realistic  work  and  to  the  four  irregular  types  of  fiction.  The  sec- 
ond part  of  the  study  will  treat  of  such  phases,  of  theory  as  can  not  be 
restricted  to  any  one  school — such,  in  fact,  as  apparently  hold  good  for 
all  time. 


PART  ONE 

THEORIZING  APPLICABLE  ONLY  TO  INDIVIDUAL  GENRES 
ROMANCE-PRACTICE  AND  ITS  CHANGES 

It  would  be  wasting  space  to  summarize  romances  representative  of 
each  of  the  seven  schools  just  enumerated.  The  reason  for  employing  the 
summaries  is,  as  has  been  noted,  to  refresh  the  student's  memory.  As  a 
result,  only  such  fictions  need  be  dealt  with  as  illustrate  distinct  advance  in 
characterization  from  the  time  of  the  florescence  of  the  chivalric  romance 
at,  say,  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  that  of  the  downfall  of 
the  heroico-historical  romance  during  the  decades,  1670-1700. 

Nevertheless,  before  considering  any  of  these  books,  it  is  imperative  to 
set  up  a  working  definition  of  what  the  early  fictionists  and  critics  meant 
by  romance — well-known  as  the  term  must  be  to  every  reader.  The  pre- 
Richardsonians  have  left  no  exact  definition.  But  the  student  of  their  views 
becomes  increasingly  aware  that  their  application  of  the  term  was  at  once 
so  broad  as  to  include  all  varieties  of  the  type,  and  yet  so  definite  as  to 
exclude  all  forms  of  realistic  fiction.  In  other  words,  they  implied  by  the 
term  "romance"  that  form  of  the  long  prose  fiction  which  has  for  its  chief 
aim  the  delight  of  the  reader,  which  possesses  a  fairly  unified  structure, 
which  is  grounded  on  love  and  adventure,  and  which,  above  all,  employs 
such  incidents,  machinery,  characters,  setting,  and  style  as  can  be  insistently 
satirized  by  realists  as  untrue  to  their  conception  of  "life  as  it  is." 

On  the  whole,  the  Arthur  and  Charlemagne  romances  of  chivalry  are 
dissimilar  to  those  later  productions  of  France  and  Spain  which  are  best 
exemplified  in  the  Amadis  de  Gaula  and  the  Palmerin  d'  Ingleterra  cycles. 
Yet  the  characterization  is  not  greatly  variant;  and,  in  any  event,  the  Pal- 
merin d' Ingleterra  seems  to  me  most  typical  of  the  pre-Richardsonian  idea 
of  the  "chivalric  romance."  From  it  may  be  sketched  romantic  character- 
ization in  its  inception. 

The  Palmerin  d' Ingleterra  may  be  said  to  consist  of  four  parts.  The 
first,  for  reasons  connected  with  a  preceding  narrative,  the  Palmerin  d'Oliva, 
recounts  the  inveigling  of  numerous  knights  into  the  castle  of  the  giant 
Dramuziando,  that  worthy's  overthrow  and  conversion  to  chivalry  by 
Palmerin,  and  the  flight  of  Eutropa,  Dramuziando's  relative  and  an  en- 
chantress, bent  upon  revenge  for  his  defection.  The  second  portion  of  the 
Palmerin,  after  dilating  upon  the  death  of  Eutropa,  narrates  the  Adventure 
of  the  Shield  of  Miraguarda.  This  shield,  though  protected  by  numerous 
suitors  of  the  princess,  among  them  Dramuziando,  is  stolen  by  Albayzar, 
son  of  Babylon's  Soldan.  Partly  through  complications  born  of  this  per- 
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fidy,  partly  because  of  the  seduction  of  Targiana  of  Turkey  by  Florian, 
brother  of  Palmerin,  war  breaks  out  between  the  Great  Turk,  father  of 
Targiana,  and  Palmerin  d'Oliva,  ruler  of  Constantinople  and  grandfather 
of  Palmerin  d'Ingleterra.  Section  3  of  the  Palmerin  traces  two  exciting 
"quests,"  one  Palmerin's,  the  other  Florian's,  but  neither  essential  to  the 
movement  of  the  story.  Part  4  relates  the  siege  and  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  death  of  most  of  the  knights  of  the  elder  generation,  and 
the  marriages  of  Palmerin,  and  thirteen  of  his  associates.  The  tale  closes 
with  the  announcement  that  the  children  of  these  marriages  will  be  reared  by 
the  Sage,  Daliarte,  on  the  Invisible  Isle — there  to  be  prepared  for  the  hour 
of  their  entrance  upon  the  stage  of  chivalry. 

Such  is  the  plot  of  the  Palmerin,  one  not  so  incoherent  as  it  seems  in  a 
bald  summary.  The  characters  are  those  of  every  chivalric  romance,  except 
the  bizarre  Tirante  el  bianco*  The  stock- total  comprises  hero-princes, 
heroine-princesses,  villain-knights,  evil  "ladies,"  Saracens,  enchanters, 
fairies,  dwarfs,  giants,  monsters,  emperors,  empresses,  hermits,  squires, 
damsels,  and  "savage  men."  Each  of  the  heroes — for  even  in  such  a  pleas- 
antly-wrought tapestry  as  the  Palmerin  there  is  no  central  male  figure — is 
of  royal  descent,5  startlingly  young,  supremely  handsome,"  preternaturally 
valiant,7  supernally  generous,8  and  abundantly  loquacious;  above  all,  he  is 
usually  a  wooer  who  saps  or  storms  all  defenses  without  much  effort 
or  scruple.  In  odd  contrast  to  these  qualities'  are  some  others.  The  hero 
is  "spiritually  faithful"  to  some  one  cruel  princess  ;9  his  reaction  to  a  slight 
from  her  is  effeminate  and  wildly  extravagant  ;10  and  in  difficulties  he  re- 
lies nonchalantly  upon  supernatural  aid.11  The  villain  is,  at  first  glance, 
very  like  the  hero.  As  regards  rank,  youth,  beauty,  and  bravery,  he  is,  in 
fact,  the  hero's  equal.  But  the  villain  is  prone  to  yet  greater  loquacity; 
he  is  disinclined  to  submit  to  a  lady-love's  scorn;  and  in  a  joust  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  take  ungenerous  advantage  of  an  opponent. 

A  hero-paragon  of  Palmerin's  nature  could  scarcely  be  matched  with  a 
heroine  who  was  not  of  as  lofty  a  lineage,  as  remarkably  young,12  as  ravish- 
ingly  beautiful,  and  as  unfailingly  "witty"  as  Polinarda.  And  not  only 
Polinarda,  but  Miraguarda,  Lionarda,  and  all  remaining  heroines  are  so 
constituted.  In  other  respects,  the  women  of  the  Palmerin  differ  widely. 
They  may  be  Amazonian ;  they  may  be  so  helplessly  "delicate"  that  they 
can  not  behold  a  tournament  without  swooning.  They  may  be  ceremoni- 
ously modest ;  they  may  be,  in  the  idiom  of  the  day,  "kind."13  The  wicked 
female  of  the  chivalric  romance  does  not  so  closely  resemble  the  heroine 
as  does  the  villain  the  hero.  She  is  likely  to  be  of  noble  birth,  but  she  need 
be  neither  beautiful  nor  young;  she  is  an  adept  at  deception ;  and  she  is  sel- 
dom "unkind." 

The  residual  ruck  of  characters  in  the  Palmerin  is  even  more  stereo- 
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typed.  Saracens,  giants,  enchanters,  fairies,14  and  dwarfs  are  indifferently 
good  or  bad,  handsome  or  ugly,15  high-born  or  low-born — though  with  ap- 
parent preference  for  monsters  as  parents.  Emperors  and  hermits  are 
always  "old,"  18  the  hermits  "witting  well"  of  surgery,  medicinal  herbs,  and 
"healing"  ointments.  Squires  are  unassuming  replicas  of  their  lords,  dam- 
sels of  their  mistresses.  "Savage  men,"  though  sometimes  truly  barbarian, 
are  often  well  educated,  their  tutors  having  been  bears,  wolves,  or  lionesses17 
which  had  abducted  them  in  infancy.18 

When  in  the  late  sixteenth  century  the  chivalric  romance  gave  way  to 
the  pastoral,  advance  in  characterization  rather  naturally  ensued.  Yet 
neither  Montemayor's  Diana  (1558)  nor  d'Urfe's  L'Asiree  throws  clearest 
light  upon  achievements  in  practice ;  the  most  illuminating  fiction  is  that 
strange  conglomeration  of  Greek  novel,  chivalric  romance,  and  pastoral  nar- 
rative which  Sidney  called  the  Arcadia  (1586-1590).  The  story,  though 
highly  complex,  is  much  more  unified  than  that  of  the  Palmcrin.  Two 
princes,  Pyrocles  and  Musidorus,  seek  the  hands  of  two  princesses,  Pamela 
and  Philoclea,  the  daughters  of  Basilius  and  Gynecia,  king  and  queen  of 
Arcadia.  But  since  the  parents  have  secluded  their  daughters  in  a  forest- 
fastness  where  no  wooers  are  allowed  to  set  foot,  the  lovers  don  disguises. 
Pyrocles  garbs  himself  as  the  Amazon,  Zelmane ;  Musidorus  passes  as  the 
humble  shepherd,  Dorus.  Evidently,  love's  course,  under  such  circum- 
stances, can  not  be  smooth;  and.it  is  further  roughened  when  both  Basilius 
and  Gynecia  become  infatuated  with  Zelmane,  Gynecia  having  surmised 
the  Amazon's  sex.  The  outcome  threatens  to  be  disastrous.  Eventually. 
however,  the  princes  gain  their  sweethearts,  while  the  abashed  king  and 
queen  swear  new  allegiance  to  their  marriage-vows. 

The  bare  plot  of  the  Arcadia  suggests  possibilities  of  advance  in  char- 
acterization ;  the  charge  can  be  fully  realized  only  on  reading  the  romance. 
It  is  true  that  Pyrocles,  Musidorus,  and  their  satellite-princes  are  all  thai 
a  Palmerin  could  be  in  regard  to  youth,  attractiveness,  prowess,  and  elo- 
quence. Yet,  slavishly  loyal  as  the  lovers  are  to  their  "adored  ones,"  they 
are  not  insanely  dejected  when  repulsed ;  and  their  feats  are  within  the 
bounds  of  credibility.  The  sister-heroines  are  almost  alive.  Their  blood, 
indeed,  is  as  regal  as  that  of  an  Oriana  or  a  Polinarda ;  and  they  are  of  equal 
youth,  charm,  and  virtue.  But  already  the  device  of  sharp  contrast  (bor- 
rowed, perhaps,  from  the  Greek  novel)  has  been  seized  upon  by  Sidney  in 
order  to  make  his  characters  stand  out.  Philoclea  is  gentle,  blonde,  and 
obedient.  Pamela  is  dark,  haughty,  and  daring.  Zelmane,  the  pretended 
Amazon,  serves  as  a  further  foil  for  both  princesses ;  though  his  beauty, 
because  of  his  "beardlessness,"  is  feminine,  his  actions  are  masculinely 
valiant  and  dashing. 

The  villains  of  the  Arcadia  are  like  their  brethren  in  the  Palmcnn. 
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Minor  characters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  strikingly  individualized. 
By  the  side  of  conventional  giants  and  pirates,  pages  and  damsels,  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses  straight  from  Arcadias  of  Italy  and  Portugal,  move 
interesting  men  and  women — too  many,  in  fact,  here  to  be  reviewed.  Most 
notable  are  Basilius  and  Gynecia,  not  unhandsome,  somewhat  beyond  life's 
prime,  and  weary  of  the  monotony  of  married  existence ;  they  become  impos- 
sible only  when  they  turn  from  their  "light"  loves  to  affectionate  reconcilia- 
tion. Besides  these  two,  however,  one  finds  evil,  cowardly,  and  awkward  be- 
ings drawn  with  a  surer  hand  than  were  their  possible  progenitors  in  the 
Thcagenes  and  Chariclea,  the  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  the  Diana  enam- 
orada.ia  For  partly,  at  least,  from  these  sources  come  Cecropia,  the  mother 
who  vainly  schemes  to  force  either  Pamela  or  Philoclea  to  wed  her  son, 
Amphialus,  and  who  ends  her  life  by  a  desperate  leap  from  her  battle- 
ments ;  Amphialus  himself,  too  honorable  not  to  be  tortured  by  his  mother's 
cruelty  to  the  princesses,  too  violently  in  love  to  command  their  release ; 
Andromana,  hesitating  between  two  suitors ;  Timantus,  a  wily  demagogue ; 
and  the  peasants,  Dametas,  Mopsa,  and  Miso.  Sidney's  "vulgar  mob," 
which  assails  the  palace  of  Basilius,  is,  though  crudely  depicted,  apparently 
his  own  invention.-0 

The  years,  1620-1630,  witnessed  not  only  the  waning  of  pastoral  ro- 
mance, but  the  rise  of  allegorical  fiction  to  prominence.  It  might  be  con- 
jectured, then,  that  a  resume  of  development  in  romance-characterization 
would  stop  for  an  account  of  Barclay's  Argenis  (1621).  But  analysis, 
neither  of  this  nor  of  such  a  heroico-historical  romance  as  Scudery's  Ibrahim 
(1641),  seems  here  worth  while.  The  final  work  here  chosen  is  selected 
because  it  illustrates  the  extreme  limit  to  which  the  romancers  carried 
individualization.  I  myself  should  classify  it  as  a  psychological  novel, 
powerfully  influenced  by  heroico-historical  romance.  It  is  La  Fayette's 
Princesse  de  Cl 'eves  (1678). 

The  story  of  this  famous  tale  is  simple.  The  scene  is  laid  at  the  court 
of  Henri  II.  Early  in  the  action,  the  Prince  de  Cleves  marries  Mile,  de 
Chartres.  Soon  afterwards,  the  Princesse  de  Cleves  and  the  Due  de 
Nemours  meet  and  fall  in  love.  Except  that  both  the  lovers  are  unhappy, 
nothing  of  moment  occurs  until  the  distressed  wife  confesses  to  her  husband 
her  affection  for  Nemours,  concealing  only  the  latter's  name.  Though  out- 
wardly collected,  the  husband  is  thereafter  tormented  by  jealousy — none 
the  less  keen  because  at  first  he  believes  his  wife  innocent.  And  when 
through  a  spy  he  satisfies  himself  of  the  identity  of  his  wife's  lover,  he  is 
unable  to  control  himself.  Eventually  he  dies,  accusing  the  Princesse  of 
unfaithfulness.  She,  in  self-punishment,  refuses  the  hand  of  Nemours  and 
retires  to  a  convent.  The  Due  grieves  until  "le  temps  et  ['absence  ralentirent 
sa  douleur  et  sa  passion." 
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It  has  been  declared  that  the  structure  of  the  Princesse  de  Cleves  marks 
the  point  where  the  "story"  of  the  romance  passed  into  the  "plot"  of  the 
novel.  This  I  think  questionable.  But,  as  I  have  remarked,  the  characteri- 
zation is  more  finely  individual  than  that  in  any  fiction  to  be  grouped  under 
early  romance.  If  in  the  little  volume  there  are  no  people  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  neither  are  there  any  giants,  hermits,  enchanters,  para- 
gons, or  villains.  Von  Waldberg  is  wrong  in  asserting  that  Mme.  La  Fay- 
ette  is  the  first  "novelist"  to  depict  a  married  heroine.21  Yet  she  is  assuredly 
the  first  to  delineate  such  a  married  heroine  as  the  Princesse  de  Cleves. 
In  all  probability,  the  youth,  beauty,  eloquence,  and  chastity  of  the  Princesse 
are  a  heritage  from  romance-tradition ;  the  fact  remains  that  the  chastity 
is  preserved,  not  by  force  of  inherent  virtue,  but  by  constant  and  agonizing 
struggle  against  desire.  Probably,  too,  Nemours'  ducal  rank  and  his  glibness 
of  tongue  are  due  to  the  vogue  of  the  romance-ideal  of  a  hero;  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  appearance  Nemours  is  distinguished  rather  than  in- 
sipidly handsome,  and  that,  though  loyal  to  the  Princesse,  he  is  so  only  until 
his  grief  over  refusal  ''abated.''  The  wretched  husband  is  perhaps  the 
newest  conception.  Very  likely,  romance-influence  is  at  the  bottom  of  his 
bravery,  generosity,  and  devotion;  his  overthrow  by  jealousy  is  pictured 
with  grim  realism.  Minor  characters,  also,  are  faithfully  portrayed.  The 
mother  of  Mile,  de  Chartres  displays  a  vividly  tender  fear  for  the  future 
of  her  unsophisticated  daughter;  Mme.  de  Valentinois  is  unrepentant  even 
to  the  end  of  her  sinful  career ;  Mme.  de  Tournon,  wavering  between  virtue 
and  passion,  chooses  passion ;  the  Vidame  de  Chartres  can  not  conceal  his 
impatience  at  the  reproachful  letters  of  the  ever-forgiving  Mme.  de  The- 
mines. 

THE  LAWS  OF  ROMANTIC  CHARACTERIZATION 

After  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  practice  of  various  romancers,  it  should 
be  plain  that,  whatever  the  causes,  romance-characterization  did  progress 
between  the  fourteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  As  to  the  causes,  three 
are  ordinarily  advanced  by  those  who  have  noted  the  progress :  the  genius 
of  individual  authors;  the  trend  of  European  life;  and  the  operation  of 
fashions  in  drama  and  poetry.  Credit,  certainly,  must  be  allowed  these 
factors ;  and  I  have  no  desire  to  undervalue  them.  Nevertheless,  there  was, 
as  I  have  observed,  another  potent  agency  at  work — the  theorizing  done  by 
romancers  and  satirists ;  and  the  next  ten  sections  of  my  study  aim  at 
evaluating  the  effect  of  such  theorizing.  Except  incidentally,  its  relation 
to  other  forces  is  not  my  thesis. 

Rather,  the  problems  to  be  solved  in  these  sections  are  two.  The  first 
is  the  determination  of  the  broad  principles  of  characterization  which  so 
linked  together  the  types  of  romance  that  satirists  never  admitted  "romantic" 
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heroes  and  heroines  to  be  realistic.  The  second  is  the  analysis  of  the  oppos- 
ing law  which  effected  such  striking  divergences  as  cut  the  Arcadia  off  from 
the  Palmerin,  and  separated  not  only  the  Arcadia,  but  also  the  Argcnis  and 
the  Grand  Cyrus,  from  the  Princesse  de  Cleves, 

It  is  not  easy  to  select  a  terminology  which  will  actually  identify  the 
binding  forces.     It  is,  perhaps,  fairly  clear  to  style  them  ideality  and  pro- 
priety.   At  any  rate,  these  terms  are  often  used  by  the  pre-Richardsonians ; 
and,  underneath  all  shifts  in  connotation,  the  same  general  meaning  per- 
sists.    "Ideality"  denotes  a  preference  for  characters  that  do  not  exist  and 
never  have  existed — though  men  might  well  enough  wish  them  to  exist, 
"Propriety,"  at  least  roughly  speaking,  implies  that  a  character  must  act 
in  accord   with  the   supposed   etiquette  of   his   social   station.     The   force 
antagonistic   to  ideality  and   propriety  was  variously  named ;  the  French 
term,  vraisemblance,  is,  perhaps,  its  most  common  appellation.     Vraisem- 
blance,  though  a  more  subtle  thing  by  far  than  ideality  and  propriety,  may 
for  the  moment  be  denned  as  "probability  of  action  and  emotion  on  the  part 
of  fictional  personages." 

As,  now,  the  types  of  romance  are  one  by  one  examined,  it  will  become 
manifest  that  ideality,  dominant  in  the  chivalric  romance,  slowly  yields  to 
the  demand  for  vraisemblance  in  the  pastoral,  allegorical,  and  heroico-his- 
torical  fictions.  For  all  these  forms,  propriety  keeps  much  the  same  signifi- 
cance. As  to  the  minor  romance-groups — religious,  informational-conver- 
sational, and  satirical — ,  their  theorizing  must  be  treated  on  a  somewhat 
different  basis  from  that  of  the  ruling  genres. 

THE  ROMANCERS'  THEORY  OF  CHIVALRIC  ROMANCE 

Two  varieties  of  chivalric  romance  have  already  been  mentioned  in  this 
study  (see  page  4) — the  Arthur-Charlemagne-Alexander-Horn  family  and 
the  Amadis-Palmerin  school.  The  writers  of  these  narratives  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  troubled  themselves  about  vraisemblance  in  characterization ; 
nor  do  they  state  anything  about  propriety.  Ideality,  even,  may  only  be 
assumed  to  have  governed  these  primitive  romances.  Of  course,  the  rank, 
youth,  beauty,  and  kindred  qualities  of  heroes  and  heroines  may  be  referred 
to  its  power ;  yet  there  seem  to  be  no  comments  upon  it.  There  is,  however, 
a  third  type  of  chivalric  romance  which  is  often  overlooked ;  and,  though 
its  producers,  also,  theorized  little  concerning  vraisemblance  and  propriety, 
they  voiced  a  vigorous  doctrine  of  ideality.  This  final  species  of  chivalric 
romance  is  of  the  very  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries ;  its 
chief  examples  are  from  the  pens  of  Cervantes  in  Spain,22  Buchholtz  in  Ger- 
many,22 du  Verdier  and  Gomberville  in  France,22  and  Ford,  Lodge,  Breton, 
and  Reynolds  in  England.22  Physically  and  mentally,  the  characters  created 
by  these  authors  are  like  the  erring  Florian  and  Lionarda  or  Tristan  and 
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Yseult.  So  far  the  old  ideal  lives  on.  Morally,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
new  heroes  and  heroines  are  unexceptionable.  In  French  and  German  ro- 
mances, moreover,  they  are  insupportably  pious. 

The  literary  causes  for  this  metamorphosis  are  not  far  to  seek.  Gregory- 
Smith,  it  is  true,  attributes  the  bitterness  exhibited  by  Ascham  and  Nashe 
toward  the  "bawdy  romances"  to  a  non-literary  source — the  hatred  felt  by 
these  Protestants  toward  the  "canon-authors"  of  the  Historia  Britantiontm 
and  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin.23  Such  an  explanation  might  account  for  the 
reform  of  the  English  chivalric  romance.  But  the  disappearance  of  "con- 
doned immorality"  from  the  romances  of  France  and  of  Catholic  Spain 
must  largely  be  accredited  to  the  satire  in  the  Don  Quixote  and  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Diatia,  Montemayor's  "pure"  pastoral.  And  in  any  case,  the 
present  study  is  not  concerned,  it  should  be  remembered,  with  non-literary 
reasons  for  change  in  the  doctrines  ruling  characterization.  The  citation 
of  a  few  typical  quotations  from  "reforming"  chivalric  romancers  suf- 
fices for  its  purposes. 

One  must  grant  that  testimony  to  the  change  is  seldom  met  with  in 
English  prefaces.  But,  when  clu  Verdier  ventured  to  continue  the  Amadis 
cycle  with  his  practically  unread  Roman  des  romans  (1626),  he  carefully 
explained  that  the  old-fashioned  heroes  were  chiefly  useful  as  "bad  ex- 
amples." Gomberville,  inventing  new  heroes,  was  more  outspoken.  He 
boasts  that  his  Polexandre  (1632)  accomplishes  the  transformation  of  the 
"frivolous  and  foolhardy  Amadis  to  a  blameless  and  noble  knight,"  who, 
though  a  "perfect  lover,"  is  an  "honorable  man  in  every  respect."  As 
for  the  ardor  of  later  heroes  and  heroines  for  monotheism,  it  is  praised 
in  numerous  dedications.  Arthur  and  Tristan,  Huon  and  Roland,  had  no 
doubt  been  servants  of  the  "one  God."  But  both  Gomberville  and  Zesen 
insist  that  the  reader  shall  profit  by  the  religious  zeal  of  their  puppets. 
The  latter,  for  instance,  hopes  (before  Hercules  and  Valiska,  1659)  that 
he  may  bring  about  the  utter  confusion  of  the  "shamelessly-passionate 
Amadis-book."  He  trusts  that  all  devout  members  of  the  Reformed  Church 
will  follow  the  "spiritual"  example  of  his  constantly-kneeling  princes  and 
princesses.24 

THE  ROMANCERS'  THEORY  OF  PASTORAL  ROMANCE 

The  entrance  into  romance  of  chaste  characters  was  heralded  not  only 
by  the  effort  to  reform  chivalric  romance,  but  also  by  the  cultivation  of  a 
new  kind  of  hero  and  heroine — the  pastoral.25  As  has  been  indicated,  the 
dogmas  of  ideality  and  iraisemblance  presently  came  into  conflict. 

Sannazaro's  Arcadia  (1504),  Montemayor's  Diana  (1558),  Cervantes's 
Galatea  (1584),  Sidney's  Arcadia  (1586-90),  and  d'Urfe's  L'Astree  (1607) 
are  perhaps  the  leading  specimens  of  the  prose  pastoral ;  and  since  outwardly 
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the  characters  in  these  and  similar  romances  are  very  different  from  any 
in  chivalric  fiction,  the  theory  of  the  prose  pastoral  has  been  frequently 
misunderstood.  The  usual  conception  of  pastoral  romance  is  that  in  place 
of  armor-clad  and  jousting  suitors,  silk-clad  shepherds  wander  by  "crystal- 
line" streams ;  in  place  of  haughty  and  indolent  princesses,  demure  shepherd- 
esses "pipe"  to  beribboned  flocks.28  Worship  of  the  "One  God,"  even,  is 
supposed  to  be  subordinated  to  a  punctilious,  if  blameless,  adoration  of 
Cupid.-7  I  would  not  deny  that  this  artificially  rustic  and  erotic  note  is 
characteristic  of  the  pastoral ;  but  its  whimsicalities  are  so  elaborately  and 
truthfully  revealed  by  the  satirists  that  judgment  thereupon  may  be  post- 
poned. Only  passing  mention,  too,  need  be  given  to  the  somewhat  less- 
known  fact  that  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  ideal  of  the  hero  and 
heroine  is  the  same  as  that  in  late  chivalric  romance.  What  I  wish  to  stress 
is  that  the  important  cleavage  between  chivalric  and  pastoral  theory  lies 
in  the  latter's  inclination  toward  vraisemblance. 

The  English  pastoral,  manifestly  influenced  by  Sidney,  did  defend  com- 
plete ideality.  Sidney  himself  wrote:  "If  the  poet  do  his  part  aright,  he 
will  show  you  in  Tantalus,  Atreus,  and  such  like,  nothing  that  is  not  to 
be  shunned ;  in  Cyrus,  Aeneas,  Ulysses,  each  thing  to  be  followed ;  where 
the  historian,  bound  to  tell  things  as  things  were,  can  not  be  liberal,  with- 
out he  will  be  poetical,  of  a  perfect  pattern."28  And  Baron  is  almost  a 
Platonist  in  the  preface  to  his  Cyprian  academy  (1648).  "Whilst  I  lay 
ecstasied  with  this  harmony,"  he  declared,  "I  saw  in  a  Vision  a  young 
Muse  in  tattered  habit,  holding  in  her  hand  the  portraiture  of  a  man,  drawn 
by  the  pencil  of  Nature  so  exquisitely,  that  it  seemed  the  perfect  Character 
of  a  Divine  Idea,  for  no  human  fancy  could  devise  such  an  excellent 
draught.  .  .  As  I  was  feeding  my  admiration  with  this  admirable 

sight,  I  heard  a  voice  proclaim  in  my  ears,  'Copy  out  this  representation.'  " 
But  Sidney's  Arcadia  seems  not  to  have  reached  France  before  1620 ;  and 
Lodge's  Rosalynde,  Wrothe's  Ourania,  and  Baron's  Cyprian  academy  were 
probably  not  known  there  at  all.  In  any  event,  the  continental  tradition  was 
inimical  to  absolute  ideality;  it  consciously  aimed  at  depicting  contemporary 
notables  under  the  disguise  of  elegant  countryfolk.  To  the  modern,  such  a 
theory  might  seem  to  make  for  improbable  characterization ;  the  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  would  be  grossly  unnatural.  Yet  in  its  way  the  move- 
ment was  toward  vraisemblance ;  for  it  effectually  banished  giants  and  mon- 
sters from  popular  romantic  fiction. 

Whence  arose  this  peculiar  twist  in  pastoral  theory,  it  is  hard  to  decide. 
Pastoral  fiction  was  by  no  means  new ;  only  its  vogue  was.  But  in  the 
Greek  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  the  pristinely  innocent  shepherd  and  shepherdess 
can  scarcely  be  intended  as  portraits  of  contemporaries.  And  before  the 
Ante  to  (1340),  the  earliest  Renaissance  prose  pastoral,  Boccaccio  does  not 
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state  that  his  characters  are  contemporaries — though  Sansovino  speaks  with 
apparent  certainty  when  in  a  letter  preceding  the  1545  edition  he  asserts 
that  the  adventures  were  those  of  real  persons.  Much  the  same  situa- 
tion holds  for  Sannazaro's  Arcadia  (1504)  and  Ribeiro's  Menina  e  moqa 
(1554) ;  likely  as  it  is  that  heroes  and  heroines  are  "disguised  personages," 
the  authors  make  no  such  claim.  It  may  well  be,  then,  that,  Sansovino 
aside,  Yonge  in  England  and  Cervantes  in  Spain  are  the  first  to  enunciate 
the  central  theory  of  all  subsequent  continental  pastorals.  In  the  preface 
to  his  1583  translation  of  the  Diana  (1558),  Yonge  remarks:  "though  in- 
deed they  were  but  shadows  of  great  and  honorable  personages  and  of  their 
marriages,  that  not  many  years  ago  lived  in  the  court  of  Spain,  whose 
posterity  to  this  day  live  in  noble  estate."  In  introducing  the  Galatea 
(1584),  the  famous  Spaniard  thus  defends  himself:  "Hence  I  have  no  fear 
that  I  shall  be  criticised  because  some  philosophical  reasons  are  interspersed 
with  certain  amorous  arguments  of  shepherds,  who  rarely  use  in  discourse 
beyond  country  affairs,  and  this,  too,  with  a  congenial  simplicity.  Yet  not- 
ing that  many  of  the  disguised  shepherds  are  so  only  in  attire,  the  objec- 
tion is  cleared."29  Similar  apologies  might  be  cited  from  d'Urfe,  Moliere, 
and  others.  The  effect  this  theory  had  on  practice  will  be  touched  upon 
in  discussing  the  allegory. 

THE  ROMANCERS'  THEORY  OF  ALLEGORICAL  ROMANCE 

Since  Koerting's  investigation  of  seventeenth-century  fiction  in  France,30 
the  allegorical  romance  of  that  country  has  been  recognized  as  a  formidable 
competitor  of  the  Astree  and  the  Grand  Cyrus  for  court  favor.  More  re- 
cently, Miss  Morgan  has  proved  that  from  1653  onward  this  type  of  ro- 
mance flourished  in  England.31  In  Germany  and  Italy,  too,  the  allegorical 
romance  was  by  no  means  unknown. 

Not  that  fiction  of  allegorical  tendency  was  so  young.  Centuries  before 
1600,  the  Indian  Kalilah  and  Dimnah  had  been  rendered  into  a  score  of 
languages.  The  Renaissance  fictionists  had  brought  under  this  pro- 
tecting category  the  dubious  morality  of  Apuleius's  Golden  ass  and  the 
unsavory  content  of  Rabelais's  Gargantua?2  The  pastorals,  too,  were  to 
some  extent  "shadows  of  real  things."  But  the  genuine  allegorical  romance 
was  of  another  stamp.  In  France  Barclay's  Argenis  (1621)  was  the  first 
marked  favorite.  In  England  Bissell's  Icaria  (1637)  and  the  anonymous 
Theophania  (1654)  ushered  in  the  fashion. 

Perhaps  the  crucial  distinction  between  the  theory  of  characterization 
in  this  form  of  romance  and  that  in  the  chivalric  and  pastoral  varieties 
is  as  much  miscomprehended  as  that  between  the  theories  of  chivalric  and 
pastoral  romance.  It  is  doubtless  interesting  that  in  some  of  the  allegorical 
narratives  talking  birds,  beasts,  and  trees  are  designed  to  represent  rulers 
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and  countries,  whereas  in  other  allegorical  fictions  the  dramatis  personae  are 
to  be  interpreted  as  scientific  elements  (Stenographic,  161  ?),33  moral  ab- 
stractions (Epigone,  1659),  or  philosophical  concepts  (Macarise,  1664)  ;34 
yet  the  heroes  and  heroines  in  these  last-named  romances,  as  well  as  in 
Boucher's  Roman  des  oiseaux  (1662)35  and  Howell's  Dodona's  grove 
(1645)36  are  in  their  way  as  youthful,  beautiful,  and  eloquent  (in  other 
words,  as  ideal),  as  Palmerin  or  Astree.  It  is,  likewise,  only  an  apparently 
new  phase  of  romance-characterization  to  disguise  the  crown  of  France  as 
the  unhistorical  Princess  Argenis  of  Sicily  or  to  hide  the  love  of  Gom- 
bauld  for  Marie  de  Medici  under  the  mask  of  Endymion's  longing  for 
Cynthia.37  The  real  advance  in  the  theory  of  characterization  still  lies 
in  the  slow  warfare  between  vraisemblance  and  ideality. 

That  the  warfare  was  dogged  is  particularly  clear  from  certain  aberrant 
romances  which  approved  complete  ideality.  The  most  extreme  case  of 
such  theorizing  occurs  in  the  introduction  to  Ingelo's  Bentivolio  and  Urania 
(1660),  an  English  allegory  intended  to  furnish  religious  and  moral  stimu- 
lus. Ingelo  begins  by  attacking  Homer,  "the  whole  Rhapsody  of"  whose 
"Illiads  and  Odysseis,  beginning  and  end,  is  but  a  Woman."  Then,  after 
admitting  what  seems  an  inconsistent  willingness  to  retain  for  his  abstrac- 
tions the  qualities  of  "youth,  beauty,  and  eloquence,"  he  reveals  a  startling 
ideal  of  chastity.  In  one  .passage,  he  writes  of  "psychic''  love :  "Those 
glorious  flourishes  wherein  the  passions  of  Romantick  Lovers  are  described, 
are  but  faint  shadows  of  that  substantial  contentment  which  these  two 
virtuous  persons  really  experimented;  and  therefore  I  lay  them  by  as  use- 
less. Neither  are  they  suitable  to  this  pleasure,  which  grew  so  much 
greater,  and  exceeded  in  reality,  as  it  was  grounded  upon  nothing  but  such 
goodness  and  worth  as  is  of  a  spiritual  and  more  raised  nature."38  And 
of  the  affections  of  Alethion  and  Agape  he  says  (glossary  to  Part  2) : 
"neither  would  I  have  any  Amoroso  think  that,  if  I  had  proceeded  further  in 
that  narrative,  I  would  have  written  a  story  of  vulgar  love." 

Apart  from  such  eccentricities  of  purpose,  however,  the  allegorical  ro- 
mancers were  really  forced  toward  vraisemblance — a  term  still  signifying 
moderate  probability.  It  may  have  been  dangerous  to  picture  even  under  a 
veil  the  actual  personality  of  Henry  of  Navarre  or  Charles  of  England ;  il 
would  have  been  preposterous  to  construct  out  of  whole  cloth  the  action 
of  an  Argenis,  a  Panthalia  (1659),  or  an  Aretina  (1661).  Untrustworthy 
as  is  the  "history"  in  the  allegories,  there  is  at  least  no  presentation  of 
enchanters  or  poetizing  shepherds ;  and  the  note  of  piety,  when  emphasized, 
brings  about  description  of  the  religious  feeling  of  a  Greek,  Persian,  or 
Roman,  which  compares  favorably  with  the  pastoral's  attribution  of  Chris- 
tianity to  a  shepherdess  of  fourth-century  France.  Understanding  of  human 
emotion,  even,  occasionally  vivifies  a  duel  or  a  love- scene  in  these  "shadow- 
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ings  of  court  life."  But  the  underlying  aim  of  allegorical  characterization 
is  so  completely  expounded  by  Barclay  that  at  this  point  his  words  may 
well  replace  my  comment. 

Midway  in  the  Argenis,  Nicopompus  (Barclay)  is  inveighing  against 
the  rebel  dukes  (the  Guises)  who  are  besetting  Meleander  (Henri  III)  for 
the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Argenis  (the  crown  of  France).  Nicopompus 
stops  to  elaborate  his  idea  of  allegorical  romance.39  "I  will,"  he  declares, 
"at  length  give  way  to  their  impulsion  [his  thoughts'],  and  with  a  free  hand 
guide  my  Pen ;  wherein  the  King  hath  erred  I  will  set  down ;  and  what 
anchor  to  save  him,  that  now  is  neere  wrackt,  the  history  of  former  Ages 
doth  offer.  Then  I  will  pull  off  the  Vizor  from  these  seditious  men,  that 
the  people  may  know  them ;  what  they  ought  both  to  hope  and  feare ;  and 
shew  by  what  way  they  may  retire  themselves  to  that  which  is  just,  by 
what  meanes  the  perverse  may  be  ruined.  Finally,  I  will  not  hide  from 
the  people  the  folly  of  their  credulitie ;  I  will  not,  though  thou  shouldest 
persuade  mee,  my  Antenor."  Hereupon  Antenor  objects  that  Nicopompus 
will  "less  than  ever"  be  a  favorite  with  Meleander,  that  his  book  will  not 
affect  the  traitors,  and  that  it  will  lack  readers,  except  perhaps  "gowne 
men  in  the  Schooles,  who  ...  do  only  contemplate  Precepts  of  state 
in  their  bookes."  Nicopompus  retorts:  "Knowest  thou  not  with  what 
cunning,  children,  when  they  are  sicke,  must  bee  brought  to  endure  their 
Physicke?  As  soone  as  they  espie  the  Physician  with  the  Cup,  they  loath 
their  health,  which  must  be  bought  at  that  rate.  But  they  which  have  charge 
of  them,  doe  either  with  sweete  syrrups  take  away  the  taste  of  the  bitter 
licour,  or  with  gifts  entice  them  to  take  that  which  should  cure  them; 
and  deceiving  them  with  a  fine  cup,  not  permit  them  to  see  or  know  what 
it  is  they  must  drinke.  ...  I  will  write  a  Fable  like  a  Historic.  In  it 
I  will  wrap  up  strange  events ;  armes,  marriages,  bloud,  and  contentments 
I  will  blend  together  with  successe  that  could  not  bee  hoped  for.  The 
vanitie  which  is  grafted  in  men,  will  make  them  delight  to  read  mee;  and 
therefore  they  will  study  it  the  harder,  because  they  shall  not  take  mee  in 
their  hands  as  a  severe  Instructer.  I  will  feede  their  mindes  with  divers 
contemplations,  as  it  were  with  a  Landskip.  Then,  with  the  imaginations 
of  danger,  I  will  stirre  up  in  them  pitie,  feare,  and  horror.  At  last,  when 
they  are  perplexed,  I  will  releeve  them,  and  make  faire  weather  of  a  storme. 
Whom  I  please,  I  will  redeeme  out  of  the  hand  of  destinie;  at  my  pleasure 
suffer  to  perish.  ...  So  having  won  their  liking  to  the  Potion,  I  will 
also  add  to  it  wholesome  herbes.  Vertues  and  vices  I  will  frame,  and  the 
rewards  of  them  shall  suite  to  both.  While  they  reade,  while  as  not  con- 
cerned in  it,  they  shall  meete  with  themselves.  .  .  .  Perhaps,  they  will  bee 
ashamed  to  play  any  longer  that  part  upon  the  Stage  of  the  World,  which 
they  shall  perceive  in  my  Fable  to  have  been  dulie  set  out  for  them." 
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The  query  may  arise  as  to  whether  these  allegorical  abstractions  of  the 
Argenis  were  mere  talking  lay-figures,  or  active  men  and  women.  In  Bar- 
clay's work,  as  elsewhere,  the  author's  purpose  in  composition  (and  his 
ability)  settle  the  point.  Political  and  philosophical  allegories  are  often 
painfully  complicated;  the  Argenis  is  not  difficult  to  follow,  but  the  Pan- 
thalia  and  the  Macarise  are  intentionally  made  bewildering.  Ingelo,  on  the 
contrary,  prefers  that  the  thin-ichored  beings  of  the  Bentvuolio  spend  hours 
discoursing  upon  churches ;  and  in  the  Roman  des  oiseaux  the  blackbirds  do 
scarcely  anything  except  lament. 

THE  ROMANCERS'  THEORY  OF  HEROICO-HISTORICAL  ROMANCE 

Just  what  relation  the  vogue  of  heroico-historical  fiction  bore  to  that 
of  preceding  romance-forms  is  difficult  to  decide.  The  earlier  varieties 
continued  to  be  moderately  popular,  even  after  the  new  school  leaped  into 
favor  with  the  appearance  of  Scudery's  Ibrahim  (1641)  and  Calprenede's 
Cassandre  (1642),  volumes  which  presently  begot  imitations  in  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  Scandinavia,  and  other  countries ;  the  older  romances  per- 
sisted, in  fact,  after  the  general  triumph  of  realism  over  romance  about 
1680.  Editions  of  Ford's  Montelion  (1598),  for  example,  ran  into  the 
eighteenth  century;  and  as  late  as  1733,  Mme.  Gomez  put  out  a  Suite  de 
Polexandre.  In  1713  a  redaction  of  the  Astree  was  judged  a  good  publish- 
ing venture.  In  1772  Clara  Reeve  furbished  up  the  Argenis  as  The  Loves 
of  Poliarchus  and  Argenis.  Nevertheless,  for  forty  years  or  more  the 
heroico-historical  romance  was  the  literary  "rage"  in  Europe. 

Its  general  tone  in  characterization  is,  in  all  probability,  much  better 
comprehended  than  that  of  its  predecessors.  It  is  a  truism  that  the  writers 
of  this  school  laid  their  scenes  in  Roman  palaces,  Moorish  citadels,  Baby- 
lonian gardens,  or  the  Athenian  agora,  and  that  they  selected  as  actors 
the  greatest  rulers  of  antiquity — personages  whom  they  then  represented 
as  courtly  lovers  of  the  type  which  frequented  the  Chambre  bleue.  Indeed, 
Jt  was  Boileau,  a  contemporary  of  the  heroico-historical  romancers,  who 
sneeringly  summed  up  (Art  poetique,  3:118)  their  characterization  in  the 
line: 

Peindre  Caton  galant  et  Brutus  dameret. 

But,  as  is  usual  with  epigrams,  there  is  only  a  half-truth  in  Boileau's  thrust, 
and  less  than  a  half-truth  in  many  of  the  implications  since  drawn  there- 
from. What  is  more  important  for  my  purposes,  is  that  Boileau's  epigram 
gives  no  hint  of  the  elaborate  theory  in  accordance  with  which  some,  at 
least,  of  the  heroico-historical  romancers  wrought. 

An  interesting  speculation  would  be  that  concerning  the  birthplace  of 
this  intricate  theory.  In  analyzing  heroico-historical  practice,  Breton  and 
Koerting,  the  foremost  authorities  on  French  romance,  sketch  lines  of  in- 
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fluence  from  the  Greek  novel,  the  Amadis-cycle,  the  pastoral  romance,  and 
the  very  early  heroic  drama ;  the  romancers  themselves  praise  as  their  models 
the  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  and  the  Astree.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
expressed  theory  would  necessarily  be  indigenous  to  France ;  for  the  writers 
of  the  earlier  romances  made,  as  has  been  seen,  rather  cursory  comment. 
With  some  hesitation,  however,  I  would  suggest  that  such  Italian  authors 
as  Biondi  and  Marini40  may  have  affected  both  French  practice  and  theory. 
At  least,  it  is  matter  for  investigation  that  the  Ibrahim  (1641:1635?)  con- 
tains a  long  tale  confessedly  borrowed  from  Italian  sources,41  and  that  the 
broad  outlines  of  French  heroico-historical  theory  were  first  advanced  by 
such  minor  fictionists  as  Gerzan,  Baudoin,  and  la  Tour  Hotman.42 

Nevertheless,  interesting  as  this  speculation  would  be,  it  is  even  less  es- 
sential to  present  purposes  than  might  be  a  sally  against  Boileau.  My 
quotations  regarding  theory  are  drawn  from  Scudery  and  Calprenede,  be- 
cause in  their  works  (1641-1660),  heroico-historical  theory  is  best  dissected. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  (page  9)  that  in  heroico-historical 
theorizing  the  principle  of  ideality  largely  yielded  to  that  of  vraisemblauce. 
This  statement  was  not  entirely  true.  Ideality,  though  specifically  repudi- 
ated in  one  sense,  was  upheld  in  another  by  a  sudden  deference  to  "pro- 
priety." And  vraisemblance  was  so  artificially  limited  in  its  application 
that  to  most  moderns  it  seems  the  reverse  of  "probability."  But  the  inter- 
relation of  these  three  terms  is  most  clearly  visible  in  a  primary  considera- 
tion, not  so  much  of  their  direct  bearing  upon  characterization,  as  in  a  study 
of  some  of  their  general  aspects.  Thereafter,  the  complex  of  qualities 
constituting  hero  and  heroine  can  be  more  readily  understood. 

"Ideality"  is  constantly  assailed  in  the  prologues,  epilogues,  and  dedica- 
tions of  the  Calprenedian  and  Scuderian  romances.  Yet  nowhere  is  the 
attack  more  fully  developed  than  in  a  conversation  which  occurs  in  Clelie 
(1654),  one,  indeed,  of  which  Scudery  so  highly  approved  that  thirty  years 
later  it  was  reprinted  as  a  treatise  entitled  De  la  maniere  d'inventer  une 
fable.*3  The  main  speakers  are  Plotine,  Anacreon,  and  Valerie.  Just  before 
the  conversation,  some  one  has  retold  the  legend  of  Hesiod — with  certain 
alterations  devised  to  increase  the  probability  of  the  tale.  The  topic  of 
discussion,  accordingly,  is  the  principles  by  which  the  changes  were  moti- 
vated. 

Plotine,  purposing  to  draw  out  Anacreon's  views,  presents  a  brief  for  a 
type  of  fiction  never  realized,  perhaps,  except  in  the  fairy-tale.  "As  for 
me,"  she  proclaims,  "if  I  should  compose  a  fiction,  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  should  make  things  more  perfect,  indeed,  than  they  are.  In  fact,  all  the 
women  should  be  admirably  beautiful;  the  men  should  be  as  valiant  as 
Hector;  all  my  heroes  should  kill  at  least  a  hundred  men  in  each  battle; 
I  should  build  palaces  of  precious  stones ;  I  should  make  prodigies  happen 
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at  every  moment;  and  without  amusing  myself  with  having  judgment,  I 
should  let  my  imagination  act  as  pleased  it.  Thus,  in  searching  only  for 
surprising  events,  without  considering  whether  they  were  well  or  ill  founded, 
I  should  assuredly  produce  things  very  extraordinary,  as  continual  ship- 
wrecks, conflagrations  of  cities,  and  a  thousand  other  beautiful  things,  which 
give  occasions  for  charming  laments  and  beautiful  descriptions."  On  this 
idea  Anacreon  comments — in  almost  such  words  as  might  Howells  today — , 
"You  would  make  one  of  the  worst  fictions  that  one  could  ever  invent." 
Clelie,  herself,  adds :  "Things  which  have  close  relation  to  the  truth,  and 
which  appear  to  be  possible,  affect  one  much  more  than  those  which  one  can 
neither  believe  nor  fear."  And  that  Clelie  is  here  the  mouthpiece  of  Scudery 
is  proved  by  the  authoress's  own  words  uttered,  thirteen  years  earlier,  in  the 
preface  to  Ibrahim:  "This  kind  of  reading  disgusts  instead  of  entertain- 
ing." 

Presently  Plotine  agrees  that  the  impossible  does  not  "furnish  true  de- 
light" to  the  reader.  Then  the  talkers  move  on  to  the  determination  of 
what  does  furnish  true  delight.  Valerie  voices  the  extreme  creed  of  the 
realist — -though  scarcely  with  enthusiasm;  "apparently,"  she  ventures,  "one 
will  speak  of  only  very  ordinary  things,  which  are  but  slightly  diverting." 
To  this  Anacreon  answers:  "Ha!  Valerie,  you  touch  a  matter  very  deli- 
cate. Because,  in  fine,  not  wishing  to  suffer  the  incredible  and  the  impos- 
sible, one  does  not  mean  to  employ  only  the  low  and  the  common;  there 
is  a  third  way  to  take,  which  is  the  most  agreeable  of  all,  and  the  most 
reasonable.  Marvelous  things,  far  from  being  forbidden,  are  necessary, 
provided  that  they  do  not  happen  too  often,  and  that  they  produce  only 
beautiful  effects ;  and  it  is  only  the  bizarre  and  the  impossible,  which  are 
absolutely  condemned.  Because  the  way  to  be  induced  to  believe  nothing 
is  this :  when  one  has  once  found  a  thing  which  one  can  not  believe  .  .  . 
Thus  it  is  almost  equally  necessary  to  remove  oneself  from  things  impos- 
sible and  from  things  low  and  common:  and  to  search  ways  of  inventing 
that  which  shall  be  at  the  same  time  marvelous  and  natural." 

With  more  objections  and  counter-objections  the  speakers  continue  their 
search  for  the  fictional  material  "proper"  to  secure  "true  delight."  But 
for  the  moment  the  thread  of  the  conversation  may  be  dropped.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  from  an  heroico-historical  romancer's  point  of  view,  there 
can  be  but  one  end  to  a  quest  for  a  combination  of  the  "marvelous  and 
natural";  the  solution  lies  in  the  use  of  striking  historical  occurrences. 
De  la  manifae  d'inventer  une  fable,  however,  discloses  the  secret  rather 
long-windedly.  More  direct,  and  to  the  same  purport,  is  the  preface  to 
Ibrahim.  Therein  Scudery  observes:  "I  have  made  the  foundations  of 
my  work  historical,  my  principal  personages  such  as  are  marked  out  in 
the  true  history  for  illustrious  persons." 
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Evidently,  these  words  reveal  an  aspect  of  romantic  theorizing  which, 
had  it  been  conscientiously  carried  into  practice,  would  have  completely 
ended  ideality  in  characterization ;  it  would,  indeed,  have  effected  genuine 
Aristotelian  propriety  of  depiction.  Scudery's  further  statements,  also, 
are  not  hostile  to  accurate  painting  of  historical  characters.  Both  before 
the  Ibrahim  and  the  Grand  Cyrus  she  defends  what  is  substantially  the 
later  conception  of  Scott.  She  does  not  mean  to  stick  to  dull  facts.  The 
best  heroico-historical  romance  is  produced,  she  declares,  "whenas  false- 
hood and  truth  are"  so  "confounded  by  a  dexterous  hand"  that  "wit  hath 
much  ado  to  disentangle  them."  Of  the  Grand  Cyrus  she  writes :  "You  can 
see  that,  although  a  fiction  should  not  be  a  history  and  that  it  suffices  for 
him  who  composes  it  to  attach  himself  to  the  probable  without  always 
attaching  himself  to  the  true,  nevertheless  in  the  things  that  I  have  con- 
trived, I  am  not  so  far  distant  from  all  these  authors  [Herodotus,  Xeno- 
phon,  etc.]  as  they  are,  one  from  the  other  ....  Thus  I  have  followed 
now  one,  now  the  other,  according  to  whether  they  have  been  more  or  less 
suitable  to  my  plan ;  and  sometimes,  following  their  example,  I  have  said 
that  which  neither  one  nor  the  other  has  said,  because,  after  all,  it  is  a 
fiction  which  I  write,  and  not  a  history." 

So  much,  now,  for  heroico-historical  enmity  to  ideality  in  general.  This 
phase  of  its  theorizing  was,  I  believe,  admirable.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
(as  already  hinted)  neutralized  both  by  the  elevation  of  the  principle  of 
propriety  and  by  the  peculiar  limitations  placed  upon  vraisemblance.  The 
disastrous  results  of  propriety44  are  manifest  in  two  important  dogmas. 
Low  characters  were  not  to  be  introduced  at  all.  Low  actions  on  the 
part  of  noble  characters  were  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  tolerated. 

A  current  misconception,  however,  must  at  once  be  corrected.  Lack  of 
low  characters  did  not  premise  that  the  actors  in  heroico-historical  romance 
were  confined  to  royal  personages.45  True,  quotations  can  be  cited  down 
even  to  1734,  indicating  that  only  people  of  very  lofty  rank  may  figure 
in  romance.  Congreve's  words  before  Incognita  (1692)  have  become  unde- 
servedly famous ;  he  says :  "Romances  are  generally  composed  of  the 
Constant  Loves  and  invincible  Courages  of  Hero's,  Heroin's,  Kings  and 
Queens,  Mortals  of  the  first  Rank,  and  so  forth."  Lenglet-Dufresnoy,  also, 
counsels  in  his  L'Usage  des  romans  (1734)  :  "Choose  only  noble  subjects, 
kings,  princes,  heroes  ....  the  illegitimate  scion  of  a  prince  ...  A  son 
or  a  daughter  of  a  minister"  is  "too  low  in  birth."46  But  Congreve  and 
Dufresnoy  were  both  satirists.  The  fact  of  the  case  is  that  the  new  school 
of  romance  could  not  have  maintained  the  attitude  of  chivalric  and  alle- 
gorical fiction,  had  it  so  wished ;  genuine  kings  and  queens  were  rather 
too  scarce.47  The  introduction  to  Ibrahim  partly  explains  why  the  char- 
acters of  Clelie  (1654),  if  not  of  Ibrahim  itself,  were  poets  and  Roman 
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soldiers,  citizenesses  and  Grecian  philosophers.  Scudery  argues :  "I  know 
not  likewise  whether  some  may  not  take  it  ill,  that  my  hero  and  heroine 
are  not  kings ;  but  besides  that  the  generous  do  put  no  difference  between 
wearing  of  crowns  and  meriting  them,  and  that  my  Justiniano  is  of  a  race 
which  hath  held  the  empire  of  the  Orient,  the  example  of  Athenagoras,48 
methinks,  ought  to  stop  their  mouths,  seeing  Theagines  and  Chariclea  are 
but  simple  citizens.  Finally,  reader,  such  censors  may  set  their  hearts  at 
rest  for  this  particular,  and  leave  me  there,  for  I  assure  them,  that  Jus- 
tiniano is  of  a  condition  to  command  over  the  whole  earth ;  and  that  Isa- 
bella is  of  a  house,  and  gentlewoman  good  enough,  to  make  Knights  of  the 
Rhodes,  if  she  have  children  enough  for  it  and  that  she  have  a  mind  there- 
unto." Calprenede  was  much  more  fond  of  princes  than  Scudery;  but  even 
he  prefaced  his  Faramond  (1658)  thus:  "I  do  not  agree  that  the  sup- 
posed obscurity  of  this  epoch  is  so  disadvantageous  to  me  as  is  imagined. 
It  leaves  for  my  inventive  skill  much  more  liberty  than  I  had  in  the  case 
of  truths  known  to  all  the  world,  and  I  can  give  qualities  to  my  heroes, 
who  will  shine  in  all  their  beauty  without  being  eclipsed  by  a  greater  lum- 
inary, such  as  that  of  the  Caesars  and  Alexanders,  who  lay  claim  to  all  the 
earth,  without  leaving  any  place  in  consideration  of  the  heroes  I  could  op- 
pose to  them."  Croxall,  perhaps  (Select  novels,  1729),  epitomizes  a  rather 
wide-spread  sentiment.  "Entertainments  of  this  nature,"  he  states,  "being 
made  up  of  the  most  moving  circumstances  of  life,  and  generally  supposed 
to  be  acted  by  persons  of  an  eminent  and  conspicuous  position."49 

It  does  not  follow  from  the  restriction  of  one's  characters  to  the  upper 
classes  that  they  should  behave  with  constant  "dignity."  So,  however,  hero- 
ico-historical  romancers  unluckily  thought,  and  the  idea  went  far  to  aid 
its  help-mate  in  offsetting  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  repudiation  of 
ideality.  Most  of  the  resultant  absurdities  of  theory  and  practice  may  best 
be  treated  of  in  the  analysis  of  hero  and  heroine.  Two  extreme  bits  from 
Calprenede's  Cassandre  (1642)  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  present  point. 
Of  Darius's  loss  of  the  battle  of  Arbela,  Calprenede  says:  "This  thought 
violently  tormenting  him,  made  him  do  things  misbecoming  the  gravity  and 
dignity  of  so  great  a  personage,  he  tore  his  hair  and  his  clothes."50  Impos- 
sible of  extenuation  is  the  account  of  the  death  of  Hermione,  one  of  the  hero- 
ines.51 Contrary  to  the  custom  of  heroines,  this  young  lady  has  pursued 
Alexander  of  Macedon  with  offers  of  her  affection.  Desperate  over  repulses, 
she  has  exposed  herself  in  battle  and  been  mortally  wounded  by  Demetrius. 
He  has  then  rashly  fallen  in  love  with  her.  Thereupon,  as  she  lies  dying,  she 
protests  solemnly :  "I  die  not  so  absolute  a  slave  to  Alexander,  but  that  I  am 
very  sensible  of  your  affection,  and  that  I  have  certain  emotions  in  these 
last  moments  of  my  life,  whereof  my  whole  life  I  was  never  capable." 
Demetrius  at  once  endeavors  to  imprint  "her  pale  lips  with  a  thousand  ar- 
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dent  kisses  .  .  .  whereof  she  was  much  ashamed."  Putting  him  back  with 
a  feeble  hand,  she  expostulates :  "Content  yourself  that  I  know  your  af- 
fection by  other  marks  than  these,  which  are  very  indecent  and  which  so 
little  become  a  dying  person."52 

Had  the  heroico-historical  romancers  often  staged  such  tableaux  as  this 
of  Hermione  and  Demetrius,  their  works  would  entirely  deserve  the  oblivion 
in  which  they  are  wrapped.  To  tell  the  truth,  many  vivid  and  pleasing 
bits  of  action  enliven  the  general  dullness  of  these  twenty-volume  narratives. 
And,  curiously  enough,  the  romancers  make  vraisemblance53  even  more  re- 
sponsible than  propriety  for  both  their  good  and  bad  psychology.  To  the 
heroico-historical  romancers,  vraisemblance  denoted  much  more  than  the 
quest  of  pastoral  and  allegorical  writers  for  the  "probable."  It  assisted  the 
repudiation  of  ideality  in  securing  such  scenes  as  may  still  be  classed  as 
"likely" ;  it  made  common  ground  with  propriety  in  effecting  such  char- 
acterization as  is  now  styled  preposterous.  I  can  not  forbear  adding  that 
many  a  modern  novelist,  proud  of  his  "circulation,"  might  well  ruminate 
upon  the  basic  cause  for  the  fate  which  befell  the  tomes  of  Scudery  and 
Calprenede. 

One  factor  of  vraisemblance  (or,  as  the  English  phrased  it,  "true  resem- 
blance") has  been  discussed.  The  "true  delight"  of  the  reader  was  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  depiction  of  historical  worthies — the  movements  of  these  not- 
abilities, however,  being  "vouched  for"  or  not,  as  suited  the  author.  But 
heroico-historical  vraisemblance  did  not  rest  merely  upon  juggling  with 
facts  in  order  to  evoke  delight.  It  depended  upon  the  adage  that  "truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction" ;  upon  the  falsification  of  history  in  the  service  of  the 
emotions,  especially  love ;  and,  finally,  upon  so  transforming  one's  mate-, 
rial  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  what  one's  contemporaries  regarded  as 
probable.  Before  these  topics,  however,  can  be  treated,  something  must  be 
added  concerning  the  general  attitude  toward  history. 

Students  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  seventeenth-century  romance- 
theory  may  already  be  objecting  to  the  affirmation  that  the  leading  aim  of 
heroico-historical  vraisemblance  was  to  falsify  history — in  the  interests  of 
anything.  They  may  allege  that  such  falsification  is  Scuderian,  and  that 
the  antagonistic  view  of  Calprenede  and  his  school  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  argument  may  be  easily  met  by  adducing  the  self-contradictory 
statements  of  this  author,  and  inquiring  which  point  of  view  is  really  his. 
Calprenede's  phrases  before  Cassandre  (Part  1)  certainly  oppose  the  atti- 
tude of  Scudery;  he  complains:  "If  all  the  adventures  of  Arsaces  are  not 
equal  ....  consider  that  my  invention  has  not  had  an  entire  liberty,  and 
that  it  has  been  rack'd  by  Chronology,  by  the  truth  of  History  ....  and, 
in  short,  that  I  have  been  put  to  it  .  .  .  .to  make  Darius  his  son  passe 
his  time  handsomely  in  Scythia,  whilst  his  country  was  laid  desolate."  In 
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the  preface  to  Faramond  Calprenede  waxes  indignant,  and  avers :  "In  place 
of  calling  these  Romances  like  the  Amadis  and  fictions  resembling  it,  in 
which  there  is  neither  truth,  vraisemblance,  clearness,  nor  attention  to 
Chronology,  one  should  regard  them  as  Histories  embellished  with  somewhat 
of  invention,  and  losing,  perhaps,  nothing  of  their  beauty  through  these 
ornaments.  In  effect  I  can  truly  say  that  in  the  Cassandre  and  the  Cleopatre 
not  only  is  there  nothing  contrary  to  truth,  though  there  may  be  things  be- 
yond truth ;  but  also  that  there  is  no  passage  in  which  one  can  convict  me 
of  lying,  and  that  through  all  the  circumstances  of  the  History,  I  can 
prove  it  as  true  when  I  please.  I  shall  add  nothing  of  my  own  to  the  mat- 
ters of  importance."  Calprenede  also  seeks  truth  in  small  details,  accord- 
ing to  a  passage  from  the  introduction  to  Faramond  (Part  2)  ;  therein  he 
begs  the  reader  not  to  be  astonished  at  the  size  of  Radagaise's  armies,  for 
this  general  "entered  Italy,  so  say  the  greatest  part  of  the  Historians,  with 
400,000  men,  although  in  order  to  attach  myself  to  the  greater  vraisemblance, 
I  have  followed  the  opinion  of  the  smaller  number  who  have  given  to  him 
only  200,000."54  So  far,  so  good.  But  Calprenede's  utterances  near  the 
close  of  Cassandre  are  of  entirely  different  tenor.  They  show  what  he 
meant  by  "ornaments,"  and  by  "going  beyond  truth."  Scudery  herself 
might  have  written  them.  "You  will  have  the  patience,"  requests  Cal- 
prenede, "to  read  these  few  lines  I  am  obliged  to  add,  that  I  may  justifie 
part  of  those  things  which  I  have  written.  I  have  been  bound  up  in  many 
passages  of  the  Conclusion  by  the  truth  of  History,  though  perhaps  I  have 
altered  it  in  some  places,  where  it  is  least  known.  If  I  make  Statira  and 
her  Sister  live  again  contrary  to  the  report  of  Plutarch,  who  says,  she  was 
killed  by  Roxana's  cruelty,  I  have  followed  the  Opinion  of  many  Historians, 
and  I  make  her  pass  the  rest  of  her  life  in  Countries  very  remote  from 
those  where  she  spent  her  younger  years,  and  under  a  different  name  from 
that  by  which  she  was  known  to  Plutarch.  I  well  might  give  Darius  a 
Son,  without  contradicting  the  Historians  that  write  of  Alexander,  who 
only  mention  his  Daughters ;  I  make  him  dead  in  the  Opinion  of  the  World 
before  Alexander  entered  upon  his  Fathers  Territories,  he  comes  thither 
no  more  till  after  his  death,  and  therefore  those  authors  might  well  have 
been  ignorant  of  Artaxerxes  his  life,  he  having  passed  it  in  very  far  Coun- 
tries, and  under  another  name,  after  he  had  lost  it  in  the  general  belief.  I 
with  the  same  license  might  make  him  to  be  that  Great  Arsaces  who  founded 
the  empire  of  the  Parthians ;  and  Historians,  not  having  given  him  any 
certain  birth,  have  afforded  me  the  liberty  to  make  him  be  born  of  Darius. 
I  should  undoubtedly  have  made  him  recover  his  Fathers  Empire,  if  I 
could  have  done  it  without  falsifying  truths  which  are  known  to  all  the 
world,  and  which  have  not  left  me  a  free  dispensing  of  my  adventures."5 
In  the  passage  just  quoted,  Calprenede  does  not  state  that  truth  should 
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be  stranger  than  fiction — the  second  factor  in  vraisemblance ;  but  he  implies 
it.  Scudery  expresses  what  both  think,  and  her  words  are  so  clear  that 
only  two  citations  need  be  brought  forward.  In  De  la  manure  d'inventer 
une  fable,  she  contends :  "When  you  wish  to  compose  a  fiction,  you  have 
the  design  of  being  believed;  and  the  true  art  of  falsehood  [le  veritable  art 
du  mensonge]  is  to  resemble  closely  the  truth."  More  analytically  and 
subtly,  she  observes  (Clelie,  3:1379)  :  "There  are  some  veritable  matters 
which  are  so  little  agreeable  and  so  distant  from  all  vraisemblance,  and  there 
are  some  invented  matters  which  are  so  diverting  and  so  vraisemblable  that 
one  may  say  that  sometimes  the  falsehood  is  more  agreeable  than  the  truth, 
and  that  it  more  closely  resembles  truth  than  the  truth  itself." 

Given  both  a  willingness  to  falsify  history  and  a  fondness  for  such 
"fiction"  as  is  more  probable  than  "truth  itself,"  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
heroico-historical  romancers  altered  history  mainly  in  the  service  of  emo- 
tion. What  emotion,  too,  would  they  elect,  if  not  love?  Love,  in  conse- 
quence, is  the  basis  of  the  improvements  made  in  the  Hesiod-legend  dis- 
cussed in  De  la  maniere  d'inventer  une  fable.  And  through  the  medium  of 
that  conversation  this  third  factor  in  attaining  vraisemblance  is  best  studied. 

Again,  however,  the  position  of  Calprenede's  school  seems  to  contradict 
that  of  Scudery,  and  must  first  be  reconciled  to  hers.  Valor  is  apparently 
the  key-note  of  a  Calprenedian  hero;  Calprenede  specifically  maintains  be- 
fore Faramond:  "Those  who  do  not  love  war  or  combats  in  Books,  will 
perhaps  find  a  little  too  much  in  these  first  two  volumes,  but  all  the  wars 
of  the  first  are  truly  in  History,  and  what  may  have  been  invented  in  the 
second,  seemed  necessary  in  order  to  establish  the  glory  of  my  Heroes,  in 
whom  valor  must  be  the  predominant  quality.1'  Scudery,  on  the  other 
hand,  fears  that  too  stupendous  fighters  are  not  vraisemblable;  as  early  as 
Ibrahim  she  explains:  "Now  the  same  design  is  the  cause  also,  that  my 
hero  is  not  oppressed  with  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  accidents,  as  arrive 
unto  some  others,  for  that,  according  to  my  sense,  the  same  is  far  from 
true  resemblance,  the  life  of  no  man  'having  ever  been  so  crossed.  ...  It 
would  be  better  in  my  opinion  to  separate  the  adventures,  to  form  divers  his- 
tories of  them,  and  to  make  persons  acting,  thereby  to  appear  both  fertile 
and  judicious  together."56  Despite  this  seeming  disagreement,  nevertheless, 
both  authors  place  heavy  emphasis  on  love — as  will  become  abundantly  clear 
in  analyzing  their  conceptions  of  heroes  and  heroines. 

To  return  to  the  rifacimento  of  the  Hesiod-legend.  At  the  point  of  the 
discourse  here  of  interest,  Anacreon  has  said :  "It  is  ingenious.  For  not 
only  do  I  find  it  more  beautiful  than  the  truth,  but  also  more  vraisemblable." 
This  thought  he  amplifies  as  follows : 

Historians,  it  seems,  narrate  only  a  few,  bare  facts:  Hesiod's  prowess 
in  poetry;  his  murder  by  Antisanes  and  Ganictor,  the  brothers  of  Climene, 
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because  the  poet  is  the  girl's  confidant  in  a  love-affair  of  hers  with  an  "un- 
known" ;  the  transportation  of  the  poet's  corpse  by  dolphins  to  a  beach 
near  which  worshippers  of  Neptune  are  sacrificing  in  the  sea-god's  temple ; 
and,  finally,  the  onset  of  Hesiod's  dog  upon  the  murderers  and  their  resul- 
tant destruction  by  the  enraged  devotees.  Now,  continues  Anacreon,  many 
of  these  "facts"  were  neither  "beautiful"  nor  "probable."  What,  therefore, 
have  been  the  chief  desirable  changes  and  their  relation  to  emotion? 

In  the  first  place,  the  hymn  which  is  being  chanted  in  the  temple  is 
made  the  composition  of  Hesiod,  not  only  "because  this  species  of  work  is 
sufficiently  characteristic  of  him,"  but  also  "because  there  seems  needed  an 
extraordinary  motive,  like  that,  to  carry  the  people  to  that  extraordinary 
action"  [the  destruction  of  the  brothers].  The  dog's  onslaught,  too,  is 
elided,  since  "this  people  would  have  been  very  thoughtless  to  have  torn 
to  pieces  two  men,  merely  because  the  dog  of  Hesiod  had  thrown  itself 
upon  them."  "How  much  better"  it  is  that,  as  in  the  fiction,  the  anguish- 
stricken  Climene  should  accuse  her  brothers  and  that  their  frenzied  ef- 
forts at  self-control  should  betray  their  guilt.  But,  above  all,  points  out 
Anacreon,  the  supreme  merit  of  the  "new"  version  lies  in  its  alteration  in 
the  love-motive  bringing  about  the  tragedy.  Is  not  Hesiod  elevated  from 
the  petty  role  of  confidant  to  that  of  lover  of  Climene  and  rival  to  a  power- 
ful suitor,  the  Prince  of  Locris?  Do  not  the  brothers  commit  the  murder 
in  the  hope  of  winning  the  patronage  of  that  lord?  "When,"  continues 
Anacreon,  "one  wishes  to  bring  about  extraordinary  events,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly a  much  better  expedient  to  introduce  Tove  rather  than  any  other  cause." 

It  is  unreasonable,  surely,  to  attack  these  speculations  of  Scudery.  It 
is  equally  unjust  to  accept  the  rois  faineants  of  Boileau's  insipid  Heros 
de  roinan  as  accurate  reproductions  of  Scudery's  Cyrus  or  Calprenede's 
Faramond.  Still,  I  admit  that  all  the  heroico-historical  romancers  model 
heroes  and  heroines  after  the  languishing  gallants  and  touch-me-not  ladies 
in  the  circle  which  composed  the  Guirlande  de  Julie.  I  do  not  mean  to 
challenge  that  fact.  All  that  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  even  this  absurdity 
was  bulwarked  by  a  phase  of  "probability"  not  yet  obsolete.  The  ground 
of  defense  leads  straight  to  the  final  aspect  of  vraisemblance — the  so- 
called  plaire  davantage,  or  the  desire  to  please  one's  contemporaries.  For 
I  am  convinced  that  the  plaire  davantage  theory,  and  not  the  much-exploited 
fad  of  "portraits"  accounts  for  the  appearance  in  romance  of  polished  Scy- 
thians and  etiquette-ridden  Parthians." 

As  far  as  I  know,  la  Tour  Hotman  first  enunciated  the  idea  of  the 
f>laire  davantage;  in  the  preface  to  his  Histoire  celtique  (1634),  he  casually 
informs  the  reader:  "Whatever  of  the  ancient  fashion  of  living  has  been 
found  too  rude  in  some  passages,  of  this  there  has  been  some  softening." 
Calprenede  thus  elaborates  the  theory  in  introducing  Part  3  of  Cassandre 
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(1642) :  "I  take  a  little  liberty  in  the  description  of  some  particular  ac- 
tions, in  that  instead  of  following  the  manner  of  writing  used  by  Plutarch, 
Quintus  Curtius,  Justin,  and  other  Authors,  from  whom  I  have  drawn  the 
foundation  of  your  History,  I  make  my  Heroes  march  unto  the  fight,  in  a 
way  somewhat  nearer  to  that  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso,  and  other  writers 
of  that  nature,  who  have  beautified  the  truth  with  some  ornaments,  rather 
more  pleasing,  than  confined  to  a  strict  and  regular  likelihood.  Moreover, 
our  narration  is  much  more  fixt  upon  the  especial  actions  of  our  Heroes, 
than  upon  those  of  whole  nations.  We  much  rather  seek  the  reputation  of 
Oroondates  and  Arsaces  than  that  of  the  Medes,  Persians,  and  Macedonians 
in  general,  but  yet  without  making  them  remarkable  by  impossible  actions 
or  extravagant  inventions  ....  I  draw  the  siege  of  Babylon  by  that  of 
Graveline.  This  slip  of  my  pen  is  perchance  against  Modesty,  but  it  is 
to  be  pardoned  in  my  Nation,  and  in  the  desire  I  have  of  declaring  my  trade, 
to  find  excuse  for  many  faults."  Scudery,  as  usual,  is  most  plain-spoken. 
In  introducing  Ibrahim  (1641),  she  declares:  "If  one  clings  too  scrupu- 
lously to  ancient  manners,  the  modern  heart  can  not  endure  it;  and  if  one 
follows  too  freely  the  new  modes,  the  fastidious,  the  clever,  and  the  learned 
can  not  stand  it  and  suspect  ignorance."  In  prefacing  the  Grand  Cyrus 
(1649),  she  uses  the  following  words  to  emphasize  her  point  of  view:  "As 
Xenophon  has  made  of  Cyrus  the  pattern  of  Kings,  I  have  tried  not  to 
make  him  do  or  say  anything  unworthy  of  a  man  so  accomplished  and  a 
prince  so  elevated  ....  perhaps  I  have  given  him  too  much  of  love  .... 
this  noble  passion  is  rather  a  virtue  than  a  weakness ;  since  it  carries  the 
soul  to  great  deeds  and  is  the  source  of  the  most  heroic  actions  ....  one 
may  with  discretion  slightly  accommodate  things  to  the  usage  of  the  cen- 
tury in  which  one  lives,  in  order  to  please  the  more."  Eventually,  Scudery, 
in  enumerating  in  De  la  maniere  d'inventer  une  fable  the  qualifications  of  a 
finished  romancer,  exposes  how  far  alterations  to  please  one's  century  can 
carry  one.  There  are  required  "an  understanding  of  wide  compass  .... 
imagination  ....  judgment  ....  never-failing  memory  ....  universal 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  acquaintance  with  the  interests  of  princes  and  the 
humor  of  nations  ....  with  political  life  ....  with  military  art  .... 
with  the  depiction  of  battles  ....  with  representation  of  the  wars  of  the 
cabinet,  which  are  found  in  all  courts,  and  which  show  themselves  in  in- 
trigues, deceits,  negotiations  ....  with  the  diverse  passions  of  princes 
....  but  still  a  hundred  accomplishments  more  extended  and  more 
particular  ....  perfect  knowledge  of  the  usage  of  the  polite  world,  the 
rules  of  good  breeding  and  conversation ;  of  the  art  of  ingenious  badinage, 
of  making  innocent  satires,  not  ignoring  that  of  making  verses,  writing 
letters,  giving  orations  ....  of  all  the  fine  arts,  of  which  one  can  some- 
times by  the  way  find  occasion  of  speaking."58 
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Adherence,  then,  to  the  plaire  davantage  conception,  so  plainly  indicated 
in  Scudery's  summary  of  a  romancer's  qualifications ;  emphasis  upon  love ; 
falsification  of  history ;  depiction  of  striking  personages  of  past  times — 
these  were  the  fundamental  means  for  securing  heroico-historical  vraisem- 
blance.  They  have  been  fully  analyzed  in  their  connection  with  other  phases 
of  heroico-historical  theory  thus  far  considered — repudiation  of  ideality 
and  deference  to  propriety.  Yet,  before  leaving  vraisemblance  for  the 
study  of  the  personality  of  hero  and  heroine — the  one  remaining  feature 
of  heroico-historical  theory — it  is  but  fair  to  indicate  a  momento.us  step 
which  Scudery  and  Calprenede  took  in  the  direction  of  genuine  prob- 
ability.59 

By  1658,  heroico-historical  methods  of  characterization  had  provoked 
the  ridicule  of  the  realists.  Neither  Calprenede's  Faramond  (1658)  nor 
Scudery's  Almahide  (1660)  can  be  acclaimed  as  much  more  probable  than 
Cleopatre  or  Clelie.  The  prefaces,  however,  strike  a  new  note.  Calprenede 
asserts :  "My  heroes  all  have  little  relation  to  common  men.  You  will  see 
here  the  usage  of  the  lance  in  place  of  the  javelin ;  and  the  term,  Chevalier, 
which  you  will  encounter  often  enough,  is  permitted  to  me  in  this  century, 
although  it  has  not  been  in  that  of  the  others."  Scudery,  indeed,  still  cen- 
sures Homer's  accounts  of  the  "barbarity"  of  Achilles,  the  "gluttony"  of 
the  Grecian  kings,  and  the  temporary  cessation  of  combats  to  permit  the 
recitation  of  "genealogies";  for  these,  she  feels,  "are  manners  he  would 
not  have  used,  had  his  century  had  the  delicacy  of  ours."  Nevertheless, 
she  at  the  same  time  stresses  her  own  abandonment  of  her  somewhat  "im- 
probable" ancients,  in  favor  of  portraying  such  "gallants"  as  no  one  can 
decry — the  Moors  of  Granada.  She  also  anticipates  the  now  much-admired 
opening  of  Behn's  Oroonoko,  wherein  that  mendacious  "realist"  expounds 
the  distinction  between  Moors  and  negroes. 

Since  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society  very  seldom  figured  in 
heroico-historical  fiction,  they  were  naturally  not  theorized  about.  Abun- 
dant interest,  on  the  contrary,  was  lavished  upon  the  qualities  which  would 
constitute  a  desirable  hero  or  heroine — these  terms  still  being  generic  for 
dozens  of  characters  in  any  one  romance. 

The  hero,  perhaps,  gets  most  comment.  He  is,  as  by  fictional  descent 
he  should  be,  youthful,60  handsome,  valiant,  eloquent,  sensitive,  generous, 
and,  particularly  in  the  Scuderian  school,  pious ;  above  all,  he  is  a  chaste 
and  devoted  lover.  Of  course,  he  is  not  a  replica  of  his  ancestors  in 
romance,  even  in  minor  qualities.  Vraisemblance  frowns  upon  extreme 
sensibility.  Philadelphe,  it  is  true,  faints  when  in  looking  for  Delie,61  he 
stumbles  upon  the  long-lost  Artemise;  but  he  knows  he  is  acting  "unhero- 
ically."  Vraisemblance,  also,  is  responsible  for  the  less  frequent  occurrence 
of  a  situation  much  favored  in  early  romance — that  of  the  beardless  youth 
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who  disguises  himself  as  a  girl  in  order  to  be  near  his  loved  one.  The 
device  is  used;  in  Faramond,  for  example,  Marcomire  passes  as  firiclee,62 
and  Gondemar  as  Theodore.02  But  in  Cassandre,  Thalestris  the  Amazon 
observes  (173)  concerning  Orontes's  posing  as  Orithia:  "I  have  wondered 
to  see  such  like  disguises  in  History  ....  there  was  no  such  cause  of 
wonder  amongst  us,  in  whom  that  Martial  presence  was  as  ordinarily  found 
as  amongst  men."  Vraisemblance,  yet  again,  insists  even  more  strongly 
than  in  allegorical  romance  that  scene's  of  piety  shall  not  be  anachronistic. 
In  De  la  maniere  d'imrenter  une  fable,  Herminius  classes  among  the  bene- 
fits of  reading  fiction  the  following  result:  "But  the  reader  would  like- 
wise be  enabled  to  learn  reverence  for  the  Gods,  through  the  example  that 
one  could  give  in  the  person  of  the  heroes  whom  one  could  propose  for 
models.  And  no  matter  what  nation  or  religion  he  was,  he  could  draw  profit 
therefrom.  Because  when  I  see  a  Persian  who  reveres  the  Gods  of  his 
country,  he  does  not  fail  to  give  me  good  example,  although  I  am  a  Roman, 
and  to  teach  me  that  I  ought  to  revere  those  of  my  country." 

Of  the  major  characteristics  of  heroes,  valor  and  love  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  most  closely  scrutinized.  Valor  is  no  longer  a  synonym  for  phys- 
ical prowess  or  reliance  on  enchanters ;  the  term  connotes  a  whole  series  of 
military  virtues,  nowhere  better  listed  than  in  Lenglet-Dufresnoy's  L'Usage 
des  romans  (1734).  "Heroism,"  states  Lenglet  (1 :205),  "consists  in  a  soul 
great  and  generous,  in  extreme  bravery,  aided  by  profound  reflection,  in  a 
prudent  forethought  remarkable  for  divining  all  the  advantages  of  a  situa- 
tion, in  order  to  seize  them  cleverly,  and  to  avoid  all  the  inconveniences 
which  might  arise  from  some  step."  To  these  qualities  he  presently  adds : 
"superhuman  courage  .  .  .  une  disposition  toujours  bien  entendue  .... 
admirable  sagacity  ....  action  still  more  rapid." 

Heroic  love  is  thoroughly  dissected  by  Scudery.  In  fact,  love  of  any 
type  is  treated  of  by  her ;  for,  if  one  approaches  sympathetically  the  much- 
misunderstood  Carte  de  Tendre  in  Clelie,  the  famous  map  reveals  excellent 
psychology.83  There  are,  for  romance,  three  routes  to  Tendre.  And  are 
there  more  even  in  the  twentieth  century?  Is  not  the  swift  rush  to  Tendre- 
sur-Inclination  the  love-at-first-sight  so  familiar  to  present-day  magazine 
readers?  Again,  is  not  (as  Breton  suggested)  the  road  to  Tendre-sur- 
Estime  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  seaside  flirtation — with  halting-places  at 
Grand  Esprit,  Jolis  Vers,  Billet  Galant,  Billet  Doux,  Sincerite,  Grand  Coeur, 
Probite,  Generosite,  Exactitude,  Respect,  Bontef  Finally,  when  today's 
suitor  lacks  flashing  wit  and  a  pleasing  social  presence,  by  what  other  high- 
way does  His  Awkwardness  travel  than  that  through  Complaisance,  Soumis- 
sion,  Petits  Soins,  Assiduite,  Empressement,  Grands  Services,  Sensibilite, 
Obeissance,  Constant e  Amitief  But  if  Scudery's  psychology  is  valid,  where 
lies  the  defect  in  her  love-scenes?  The  answer  is  that  the  roman  de 
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longue  halelne  did  not  care  to  picture  "mutual  and  sudden  inclination," 
except  when  portraying  such  male  or  female  villains  as  Astyages  or  Roxana 
in  Cassandre.  Instead,  courtship  was  forced  to  proceed  by  way  of  "wit"  or 
of  "service  rendered."  In  De  la  maniere  d'inventer  une  fable,  Scudery 
makes  Herminius  proclaim :  "In  all  the  lands  where  I  have  traveled,  I  have 
found  love.  But  I  have  found  it  more  gross,  more  criminal,  and  more 
brutal  among  people  who  have  no  politesse  and  who  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  beauties  of  gallantry,  than  among  those  civilized  people.  This  love, 
then,  would  not  be  present  in  a  fiction  of  which  I  approve.  On  the  con- 
trary, modesty  would  be  always  joined  with  love ;  and  one  would  never  see 
criminal  loves  which  were  not  unfortunate." 

Obviously,  the  key-note  to  this  "preferred  love"  of  the  romancers  is 
"eternal  devotion."  The  Florian  of  the  Palmerin,  the  Hylas  of  the  Astree, 
could  have  no  place  in  heroico-historical  fiction,  unless,  in  some  cases,  as 
villains.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  inconstant  lover  altogether  lacks  defenders ; 
and  certainly  I  do  not  imply  that  apparent  inconstancy  fails  to  occur.  For 
instance,  certain  romances  not  definitely  heroico-historical,  contain  such  pas- 
sages as  this  from  d'Audiguier's  Lysander  and  Kallista  (137):  "I  know 
that  some  authors,  less  faithful  than  slanderous,  or  willing  rather  to  imi- 
tate the  roman  of  Amadis,  than  to  follow  the  thread  of  a  true  discourse, 
have  said,  that  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  ....  Kallista,  vanquished 
with  Lysander's  importunities  and  services,  yielded  in  the  end  unto  the 
violence  of  his  desires."  Advocacy  of  inconstancy,  too,  marks  the  prefaces 
to  Desmarets'  Ariane  (1632)  and  Marini's  Coloandro  infidele  (1641?). 
Desmarets  argued :  "Most  loves  rise  from  light  causes ;  some  little  charm 
captures  the  eyes  and  prevents  them  from  recognizing  the  several  defects. 
Constancy  in  affections  is  without  doubt  more  vicious  than  alteration  and 
often  one  calls  that  inconstancy,  which  is  in  effect  a  judicious  retreat." 
Marini  went  further;  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work  Coloandro  is  actually 
faithless.  The  effort,  for  better  or  worse,  was  in  vain.  Desmarets  was 
little  read.  As  for  Marini,  he  found  himself  driven  to  put  forth  a  second 
edition  of  his  romance,  entitling  it  Coloandro  fidele,  and  explaining  that  his 
hero  was  now  disloyal  only  "in  semblance." 

Apparent  inconstancy  was  not,  like  actual  faithlessness,  confined  to  a 
few  romances.  Marini  may  have  set  the  fashion.  But  Scudery,  and  in 
particular,  Calprenede,  promptly  either  borrowed  the  device  or  invented  it.B'1 
Neither  writer  voices  the  raison  d'etre  for  this  odd  creation.  Yet  in  Fara~ 
mond  alone,  Varanez  of  Persia  deserts  Syderemis  of  Scythia  (Part  3,  Book 
4) ;  Ambiomer  forsakes  Amalizonthe  for  Agione  (Part  10,  Book  1) ;  and 
Balamir  forgets  Hunnimonde  because  of  infatuation  for  Rosemunde  (Part 
4,  Book  3).  Various  means  of  cutting  these  Gordian  knots  are  employed. 
A  common  solution,  as  in  the  case  of  Balamir  and  Rosemunde,  is  for  the 
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lover  to  learn  that  his  second  mistress  is  a  sister  from  whom  he  has  been 
parted  in  infancy.  Was  it,  one  is  prone  to  wonder,  a  perversion  of  this 
ruse  that  turned  some  of  the  realists  of  the  next  decade  to  a  study  of  in- 
cest? And  is  it  not  singular  that  Valville,  the  seemingly  inconstant  hero 
of  Marivaux's  Marianne  (1728),  should  have  been  "studied  from  life" 
by  one  who  in  his  Pharsamond  (1712)  had  parodied  the  Faramond? 

"As  the  flowers  accord  to  the  season  of  the  year,"  so,  says  one  romancer, 
must  the  "virtues"  of  an  heroico-historical  heroine  respond  to  those  of  a 
hero.     But  many  of  the  qualities  of  heroes  have  been  seen  to  be  only 
slightly  altered  from  those  of  earlier  knights.    Naturally,  then,  heroines  are 
not  greatly  divergent  from  their  predecessors.     Youth,  beauty,  wit,  piety, 
physical  weakness,  delicate  sensibility — these  "necessities"  are  well  summed 
up  in  Faramond  (Part  3,  Book  3:383).     The  "mirror  of  all  perfections" 
must  possess  a  "courage  elevated  beyond   fortune,  but  elevated   without 
pride,  and  through  the  true  grandeur  of  her  soul;  an  extraordinary  piety 
toward  Heaven ;  an  admirable  sweetness  in  her  manners,  in  her  discourse 
a  marvelous  eloquence,  accompanied  by  a  knowledge  of  the  belles  lettrcs, 
and  by  a  prodigious  facility  in  speaking  and  writing  in  several  languages 
and  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose;  a  regularity  in  her  conduct  full  of  sagacity 
and  moderation,  and,  in  fine,  all  the  charming  indications  of  a  solid  and  true 
virtue."    As  with  the  hero,  however,  vraisemblance  forces  in  the  heroine 
some  changes  worth  recounting.     A  heroine's  beauty  is  seldom  so  extrava- 
gant that  her  "painted  counterfeit"  can  arouse  the  "divine  passion."65    Just 
as  Thalestris  feels  obliged  to  explain  that  Orontes  could  pose  as  a  woman 
only  among  Amazons,  so  does  Orontes  think  himself  required  to  make  clear 
how  he  could  be  "moved"  by  Thalestris's  portrait.     He  says  (Cassandre, 
187) :     "  Tis  true  my  passion  settled  not  itself  in  my  heart  with  violence 
at  the  first,  nor  do  I  believe  a  picture  able  to  beget  love  so  violently."    In 
Clelie  (1:199),  Barce  asserts  yet  more  emphatically:     "To  love  a  picture" 
is  to  "put  one  in  the  rank  of  those  who  have  no  sense  rather  than  in  the 
rank  of  those  who  love."    Physical  weakness  in  the  heroine  is  another  trait, 
the  probability  of  which  is  sometimes  questioned.     In  the  Grand  Cyrus, 
Mandane  murmurs :    "When  I  review  in  my  memory  all  that  has  happened 
to  us,  and  that  after  so  many  abductions,  so  many  persecutions,  so  many 
wars,  so  many  shipwrecks,  so  many  misfortunes,  I  think  that  Mandane  is  a 
captive  in  Armenia,  and  Artamene  prisoner  at  Sinope,  I  avow  that  my  in- 
tellect is  in  confusion."     Perhaps,  also,  vraisemblance  is  the  agency  which 
banishes  female  knight  errants   from  romance  and,  occasionally  at  least, 
introduces  a  Potiphar's  wife. 

Not  that  a  genuine  heroine  could  be  such  a  monster  as  the  Egyptian 
queen.  In  the  last  analysis,  solid  and  true  virtue  is  as  surely  a  heroine's 
essence  as  is  slave-love  a  hero's — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  1732  the 
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Dictionnaire  universelle  contains  this  jibe:  "Very  few  women  would  con- 
sent to  the  reestablishment  of  the  amorous  discipline  of  the  romance."  Nor 
can  this  solid  and  true  virtue66  be  referred  wholly  to  the  law  of  propriety 
or  to  that  of  the  plaire  davantage.  Rather,  it  is  modesty  apotheosized,  and 
its  motives  are  so  varied  that  an  enumeration  of  them  may  well  tend  to 
correct  modern  misconceptions  of  the  heroine's  attitude  in  love.  Doubtless, 
propriety  orders  that  heroines  of  regal  lineage  reject  heroes  apparently  of 
low  birth.  In  any  event,  it  is  for  this  reason  alone  that  Clelie  repulses 
Aronce,  the  castaway ;  that  Arsinoe  crushes  all  signs  of  affection  for  Brito- 
mare,  the  "noble  unknown"  ;67  and  that  Berenice  of  Scythia  turns  scornfully 
away  from  Arsaces,  "a  mere  general  who  had  saved  her  father's  kingdom." 
Less  "proper"'  is  the  ability  of  a  heroine  to  inspire  reverence  through  some 
inherent  spell  of  chastity ;  and,  though  the  Arcadia  is  not  an  heroico-histori- 
cal  romance,  its  words  may  here  be  adduced.  Amphialus  writes  to  Cecropia 
(377) :  "Accursed  more  than  I  am,  may  I  be,  if  ever  I  did  approach  her, 
but  that  I  freezed  as  much  in  a  fearful  reverence  as  I  burned  in  a  vehement 
desire.  Did  ever  man's  eye  look  through  love  upon  the  majesty  of  virtue, 
shining  through  beauty,  but  that  he  became,  as  it  well  became  him,  a  cap- 
tive?" "Proper,"  too,  may  be  the  convention  that  daughters  must  obey 
their  parents.  In  Exilius  (1715),  Exilia  dilates  constantly  upon  her  duty 
to  her  father,  and  another  girl  insists  (27)  :  "An  honorable  amour  becomes 
unworthy,  if  not  criminal,  when  entertained  by  a  young  lady  without  the 
consent  of  her  parents."  In  Faramond  (Part  8,  Book  1),  Octavie  goes  so 
far  as  to  refuse  to  flee  from  her  tyrannical  step-mother  !68  Modesty,  how- 
ever, rather  than  propriety,  seems  to  me  the  motivating  power  in  two  other 
situations.  The  male  is  apparently  regarded  as  a  "deadly  species,"  when  in 
Clelie  the  heroine  allows  herself  to  pen  "epistles"  to  Aronce,  only  because 
he  is  her  adopted  brother  (1 :337),  or  when  in  Exilius  Clelia  hesitates  to  "so 
far  transgress''  her  "duty"  as  to  "correspond  with  Marcellus."  And  Dorothy 
Osborne  in  her  Letters  (237)  is  but  quoting  the  preface  to  Ibrahim  when 
she  alleges  that  women  may  not  make  advances ;  "I  confess,"  she  informs 
Temple,  "I  have  no  patience  for  our  makers  of  romances,  when  they  make 
a  woman  court.  It  will  never  enter  into  my  head  that  'tis  possible  any 
woman  can  love  where  she  is  not  first  loved,  and  much  less  that  if  they 
should  do  that,  they  could  have  the  face  to  own  it."89  I  may  add  that  this 
bit  of  censure  is  directed  at  Boyle's  Parthcnissa,  an  English  work. 

THE  ROMANCERS'  THEORY  OF  SATIRICAL  ROMANCE 

Early  in  the  present  study  (page  9),  it  has  been  observed  that  theorizing 
in  religious,  informational-conversational,  and  satirical  romance  must  be 
treated  of  on  a  somewhat  different  basis  from  the  consideration  of  ideality, 
propriety,  and  vraisemblance.  It  would  have  been  more  accurate  to  say  may 
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be  treated.  Yet,  after  all,  both  informational-conversational  and  religious 
romance  include  under  their  respective  headings  so  many  differing  volumes 
that  no  broad  theory  can  be  quoted,  as  in  the  case  of  chivalric,  pastoral, 
allegorical,  and  heroico-historical  fiction.  As  for  satirical  romance,  its 
theory,  except  when  it  merges  into  that  of  the  novel  of  manners,  is  too 
simple  to  need  much  comment. 

Satirical  romance,  as  far  as  characterization  is  concerned,  is  what  its 
name  implies.  It  is  fiction  which  reproduces  and  invariably  caricatures  the 
personages  of  some  other  type  of  romance ;  its  producers,  in  truth,  called  it 
"anti-romance."  This  definition,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  characteri- 
zation is  limited  to  representation  of  giants,  shepherds,  Calprenedian  heroes, 
or  what  not.  It  does  imply  that  satirical  romance  aims  to  introduce  all 
the  absurd  beings  marking  the  type  ridiculed.  And  accordingly,  any  general 
manifesto  of  the  purpose  of  satirical  romance  sufficiently  illumines  its 
theory  of  characterization.  Bougeant's  view  before  Prince  Fan-feredin 
(1735)  is  succinctly  phrased.  Heavers:  "Behold  it  done.  'Tis  a  romance 
and  I  who  have  written  it  .  .  .  .if  this  little  work,  the  offspring  of  a 
sincere  desire  to  connect  good  taste  with  good  sense,  answers  my  intentions 
by  inspiring  you  and  all  who  read  it,  with  a  just  aversion  for  the  reading 
of  romances,  I  will  pardon  you  for  having  made  me  write  it." 

THE  ROMANCERS'  THEORY  OF  INFORMATIONAL-CONVERSATIONAL  ROMANCE 

Informational-conversational  romance  is  a  term  here  adopted,  because 
the  pre-Richardsonians  regarded  certain  fictions  as  primarily  framed  to 
convey  knowledge  through  long  conversations  between  the  characters.  As 
a  result,  its  theory  of  characterization,  in  place  of  being  too  simple  to  re- 
quire dissection,  is  so  complex  as  to  defy  it.  For  instance,  under  this 
classification  must  be  brought  the  faithless  companion,  the  loyal  friend,  the 
rich  dullard,  and  the  mercenary  coquette  in  Lyly's  Euphues  (1579)  and 
Greene's  Mamilia  (1583)  ;  the  sprightly  boys,  the  ingenious  schoolmasters, 
the  Puritans,  and  the  "horrible  examples"  in  the  Nova  Solyma  (1648)  :  the 
nymphs,  sages,  and  Greek  potenates  in  Fenelon's  Telemaque  (1699)  and 
the  Neoptolcme  (1718)  ;  the  precocious  Cyrus  and  the  pedantic  Magi  of 
Ramsay's  Voyages  de  Cyrus  (1727)  ;  and  the  magnanimous  ruler,  the 
wicked  queen-mother,  and  the  Egyptian  adepts  of  Terrasson's  S ethos  (1731). 
Perhaps  the  most  instructive  bit  of  theorizing  occurs  in  the  Nova  Solyma; 
it  runs :  "The  argument  of  this  book  is  the  history  of  a  life  that  is  free, 
that  has  received  a  liberal  education,  and  has  been  well  and  religiously 
brought  up ;  it  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  the  humanly  possible,  and  deals, 
as  a  rule,  with  the  middle  class.'' 
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THE  ROMANCERS'  THEORY  OF  RELIGIOUS  ROMANCE 
The  theory  of  religious  romance  is,  on  the  whole,  much  more  susceptible 
to  formulation  than  that  of  either  the  satirical  or  informational-conversa- 
tional group.  Previous  to  1600,  indeed,  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  fix.  As  the 
name  connotes,  religious  romance  is  that  type  which  was  recognized  as 
having  a  serious,  "Christian"  aim.  Its  significant  early  representatives  are 
the  Baarlaam  and  Josaphat  (eighth  century),  Guerino  il  meschino  (1473), 
Basire's  Lycidas  et  Cleorithe  (1529),  and  La  Caballeria  celestial  (1554). 
The  actors  in  the  Baarlaam  and  Josaphat  are  diverse,  but  the  chief  are  a 
pagan  king,  who  immures  his  son  in  a  "palace  of  pleasure"  in  order  that  the 
boy  may  remain  ignorant  of  life's  tragedies ;  an  ill-smelling  but  saintly  her- 
mit who  outwits  the  king  and  converts  the  prince  to  Christianity ;  a  corps 
of  "wise  men";  some  animals  as  pious  as  St.  Macarius's  lions  or  St. 
Helenus's  crocodile  ;70  and  an  odalisque  both  lovely  and  immoral.  Guerino 
il  meschino  is  partly  religious  and  partly  chivalric ;  it  also  introduces  a 
sibyl.  In  Lycidas  et  Cleorithe,  the  heroine  is  a  concubine  from  Rhodes ; 
other  characters  are  a  bishop,  a  Jew,  a  female  pander,  a  Turkish  sultan,  and 
some  "nymphs"  singularly  resembling  fairies.  Lycidas  himself  is  a  knight 
of  somewhat  the  same  disposition  as  the  infamous  Robert  the  Devil,  except 
that  Lycidas's  repentance  is  not  so  much  of  rapine  as  of  lust,  and  that, 
after  his  change  of  heart,  he  does  not  drag  out  a  pious  old  age,  but  dies 
— suddenly.  His  ghost  returns  to  bring  destruction  upon  the  procuress  and 
the  shameless  Cleorithe.  Of  all  these  romances,  La  Caballeria  celestial  alone 
states  a  theory ;  the  author  announces  that  in  place  of  knights  and  prin- 
cesses, such  as  those  of  the  Amadis,  he  will  depict  "lovers  of  the  truth 
and  holy  women."  Accordingly,  he  retells  the  Biblical  legends,  staging 
Lucifer  and  Adam  as  "chevaliers." 

After  1600,  there  appeared  a  well-defined  school  of  religious  romance, 
with  Camus,  Bishop  of  Bellay,  as  its  leading  exponent  between  1619  and 
1636.  Probably  Camus  did  not  found  the  school;  for,  though  he  claims 
that  his  is  a  "new"  fictional  genre,71  Reynier's  research  (Le  Roman  senti- 
mental arant  I'Astree,  353-355)  has  unearthed  many  narratives  from  1590 
onward,  which  are  strikingly  like  Camus's.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
Camus  discloses  the  theory  of  this  "genre"  better  than  do  either  the  earlier 
works  or  such  imitations  as  Zesen's  Die  Adriatische  Rosemunde  (1645). 

The  key-note  to  the  theory  of  Camus's  religious  romances  is  the  main- 
tenance of  as  much  ideality  and  propriety  in  characterization  as  is  con- 
sistent with  a  view  of  vraisemblance  very  different  from  that  of  pastoral, 
allegorical,  or  heroico-historical  fiction.  In  other  words,  Camus's  heroes 
and  heroines  are  intentionally  limned  as  youthful,  handsome,  eloquent,  pious, 
chaste,  and  brave  or  tender.  But  they  frequently  spring  from  the  middle 
class,  the  setting  in  which  they  are  placed  is  contemporary  and  even  real- 
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istic,72  and  the  incidents  in  which  they  take  part  are  asserted  to  be  "true." 
In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  "ornaments"  of  Camus's  plots,  and  the  senti- 
ments and  diction  of  his  characters,  he  might  be  said  to  have  penned 
"domestic"  novels.  His  attitude  toward  vraisemblance  is  expressed  in  pre- 
face after  preface — though  nowhere,  perhaps,  so  well  as  in  Cleoreste 
(1626);  he  remarks  (2:191),  apparently  in  censure  of  Gerzan's  Histoirc 
afriquaine,  "Nevertheless,  several  writers,  ignoring  this  secret  [contempo- 
raneousness of  material]  ....  disguise  in  the  antique  that  which  is 
modern,  dress  in  the  foreign  that  which  is  domestic — bad  tailors,  bad  cooks. 
So  to  relegate  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  that  which  has  happened 
amongst  us  and  to  feign  profane  religions  or  places  that  cosmographers 
have  difficulty  in  finding  upon  the  maps,  is  an  excess  which  can  not  be 
applauded." 

But  Camus's  heroes  and  heroines — the  latter  especially — are  even  less 
"romantic"  than  his  theory  of  vralsemblance  would  in  itself  indicate. 
Palombe  (1624),  which  teaches  "the  purity  of  marriage  and  the  honoring 
of  a  model  wife,"  has  for  its  central  figure  a  much-neglected  spouse,  whose 
patience  finally  wins  back  her  husband.  Cleoreste  aims  to  display  "the  im- 
age of  a  perfect  friendship,  crowned  and  concluded  with  a  holy  alliance 
between  some  French  and  some  Spanish  persons."  Dorothee,  heroine  of  a 
romance  of  the  same  name  (1621),  defies  her  father  because  of  her  religion. 
Camus  informs  the  reader  that  the  story  was  composed  "to  make  known 
to  parents  their  duty,  for  fear  that  their  power  by  abuse  will  degenerate 
into  tyranny" ;  and  he  adds :  "Perhaps  calumny  which  can  not  be  silent 
....  will  say  that  you  teach  to  simple  souls  wiles  and  detours  to  oppose 
the  wishes  of  their  parents,  but  if  one  calls  detours  that  which  travels  by 
the  great  highway  of  justice  .  .  .  .  it  is  to  enroll  in  the  band  of  those 
who  substitute  darkness  for  light."  A  brief  resume  of  La  Memoire  de  Dane 
(1620)  will  make  Camus's  originality  yet  clearer.  After  the  death  of 
Achantes,  a  Christian  gentleman  of  Burgundy,  his  widow,  Sophronia,  spends 
a  lonely  and  exemplary  life  in  the  education  of  her  daughter  Darie.  Darie, 
worthy  child  of  such  parents,  founds  a  monastery.  Then  she  marries.  Un- 
fortunately, her  husband,  too,  perishes,  and  the  shock  is  so  great  that  she  gives 
premature  birth  to  a  child.  Bowed  under  this  double  grief,  she  now  retires 
to  the  monastery.  With  her  death  the  "memoir"  closes. 

Camus's  "model"  characters  are  not  his  only  noteworthy  creations ;  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  draw  criminals,  in  particular  adulterers  and  murderers. 
In  England,  Greene  had  already  attempted  such  sketches ;  but  his  "doting 
adulterer"  in  the  Mirrour  of  modestie  is  as  much  a  marionette  as  the  rascals 
of  Boccaccio,  Masuccio,  and  Cinthio.  The  novellleri  may  also  have  in- 
fluenced Camus.  But  his  vividness  in  these  portraits  is  all  his  own.  More- 
over, he  realizes  his  departure  from  the  romance-ideals  of  late  chivalric 
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and  pastoral  romance;  in  the  projet  to  Cleoreste,  he  laments:  "If  I  dig  in 
the  ordures  of  the  world,  if  I  represent  evil  actions  and  even  unchaste  ones, 
although  very  rarely,  in  order  to  make  them  detested,  and  if  through  the 
bloody  invectives  which  I  make  against  vice  I  purge  the  world  of  its  corrupt 
manners,  why  will  any  one  blame  this  labor?"73  A  far  cry,  this  utterance, 
from  the  insipid  purity  of  contemporary  romancers. 

THE  SATIRICAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  ROMANCE-THEORY 

"One  peculiar  kind  of  fictional  practice  will  be  viewed  as  intentionally  con- 
veying an  expression  of  theory ;  that  is,  such  satirical  romances  as  Sorel's 
Lysis  (1627)  and  such  novels  of  manners  as  Furetiere's  Roman  bourgeois 
(1666)  will  be  interpreted  as  realising  (in  rather  exaggerated  manner)  the 
principles  of  the  works  they  satirize."  So  I  wrote  on  page  2  of  this  study, 
and  presently  added  that,  after  a  review  of  romance-practice  and  reproduc- 
tion of  the  theories  of  the  romancers,  the  attitudes  of  the  satirists  would 
be  discussed  separately,  for  fear  that  I  might  be  accused  of  confounding 
theory  and  practice.  Accordingly,  it  is  now  time  to  decide  what  further 
light  satire  casts  upon  the  theory  of  romance-characterization.  But  where 
analysis  of  satire  reveals  only  what  the  romancers  themselves  confessed, 
there  can  be  no  point  in  duplicating  comments  already  quoted.  As  a  result, 
I  shall  pass  over  certain  satirical  works,  doubtless  of  much  interest  to  the 
historian  of  fictional  practice. 

Four  types  of  romance  may  be  summarily  dismissed.  Satirical  fiction 
naturally  eluded  parody.  Informational-conversational  and  religious  nar- 
rative also  escaped,  at  least  in  regard  to  their  characterization;  Nashe's 
sneers  at  the  Euphues  and  those  of  Furetiere  at  Camus's  ebullitions  strike 
only  at  style.  Allegorical  romance,  too,  was  ignored — though  Bunyan's 
preface  to  the  second  part  of  Pilgrim's  progress  bears  sullen  evidence  to 
contemporary  censuring  of  his  diction,  and  though  Sorel's  pointed  criticism 
of  the  Argenis  is  worth  quoting.  "Why,"  demands  Clarimonde  in  Lysis 
(2:67),  "should  we  love  truth  better  under  a  vail  than  when  she  is  naked? 
Some  may  haply  come  and  tell  me  I  should  not  speak  of  this  book  as  an 
ordinary  Romance,  as  being  full  of  maxims  of  State  which  prefer  it  before 
all  other ;  doe  but  read  any  book  that  treats  of  nothing  but  Politick  Knowl- 
edge and  you  will  find  a  hundred  times  as  much  in  it  ....  Besides,  any 
other  discourse  whatever  were  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  those  you  find 
in  the  Argenis." 

If  assailants  of  these  varieties  of  romance  are  few,  the  case  is  quite  dif- 
ferent with  chivalric,  pastoral,  and  heroico-historical  narrative.  Nashe  in 
Jacke  Wilton  (1594),  Cervantes  in  Don  Quixote  (1605),  Lannel  in  Le 
Roman  satyrique  (1624),  Sorel  in  Lysis  (1627),  Du  Verdier  in  Le  Cheva- 
lier hypochondriaque  (1632),  Scarron  in  Le  Roman  comique  (1651), 
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Moliere  in  Les  Precieuses  ridicules  (1659),  Boileau  in  Les  Heros  de  ro- 
man  (1664),  Furetiere  in  Le  Roman  bourgeois  (1666),  the  author  of 
Telemacomanie  (1700),  Marivaux  in  Pharsamond  (1712),  Bougeant  in 
"Prince  Fan-feredin — these  are  but  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  the 
three  dominant  genera  of  romance.7*  Yet,  for  a  reason  already  advanced 
(see  page  33),  many  even  of  these  writers  need  not  again  be  mentioned. 
Much  the  best  way  of  estimating  satiric  contribution  to  romance-theory 
is  to  follow  the  attack,  first  upon  immorality  in  romance,  and  then  upon  lack 
of  vraisemblance.  For  vraisemblance,  as  the  term  was  understood  by  the 
satirists,  is  not  the  hedged-in  probability  of  heroico-historical  fiction.  It  is 
rather  fidelity  to  the  seamier  side  of  life. 

As  for  immorality  in  early  romance,  enough  has  been  already  said  on  the 
subject. 

Assault  on  chivalric  romance  for  not  being  vraisemblable  began  at  least 
as  early  as  Chaucer's  Sir  Thopas.  Only  with  Rabelais's  Gargantua,  how- 
ever, does  onslaught  apply  specifically  to  prose;  and  Rabelais's  tirades  are 
but  casual,  as  when  he  speaks  (Works,  1:105)  of  Friar  Jhon  slaying  with 
his  staff  13,622  men,  "besides  the  women  and  little  children."  Martorell's 
Tirante  el  bianco  may  likewise  be  passed  by.  Don  Quixote  is  the  first 
satire  which  throws  light  upon  such  phases  of  characterization  in  chivalric 
romance  as  have  not  yet  been  touched  upon. 

As  to  the  functions  of  minor  characters,  indeed,  conclusions  resting  on 
Cervantes's  satire  are  untrustworthy ;  the  great  Spaniard's  apparent  purpose 
was,  not  so  much  to  "laugh  romance  out,"  as  to  entertain  the  reader.75 
Giants  and  dwarfs,  savages  and  hermits,  squires  and  damsels,  play  far  less 
of  a  role  in  Don  Quixote  than  in  the  Amadis  or  the  Paltnerin.  Of  squires, 
it  is  true,  Cervantes  rightly  stresses  two  functions  unnoted  by  the  ro- 
mancers— the  stupid  fealty  of  these  dependents  and  their  impractical  reli- 
ance on  largess.76  But  hermits  barely  appear  (3:173).  Enchanters,  on 
the  contrary,  are  cast  into  disproportionate  relief — although  their  three 
motifs  are  certainly  disclosed.  Enchanters  do  serve  as  conveyors,  protectors, 
and  enemies  of  knights.  Typical  of  both  the  truth  and  the  exaggeration 
of  Cervantean  presentation  of  enchanters,  is  the  famous  procession  in  the 
Duke's  forest.77 

Major  characters  are  much  more  faithfully  reproduced,  and  in  their  de- 
piction it  is  that  Cervantes's  wit  strikes  at  the  extreme  immorality  and  im- 
probability marking  early  chivalric  characterization.  It  is  not  that  Cer- 
vantes's most  obvious  form  of  arraigning  hero  and  heroine  uncovers  much 
of  value  at  this  stage  of  my  inquiry.  Certainly,  one  may  call  attention 
to  the  trenchant  passage  (1:26),  in  which  Cervantes  mocks  at  the  hero's 
high-sounding  genealogy,  his  personal  beauty,  his  dignity  of  bearing,  his 
splendor  of  equipment,  his  ceremonious  "knighting,"  his  vows  of  duty,  sue- 
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cor,  and  poverty,  his  apparent  lack  of  need  to  eat  and  sleep,  his  adventurous 
and  motiveless  tourneys,  combats,  and  journeys.  And  reference  at  least  may 
well  be  made  to  the  slurs  on  the  heroine's  rank,  youth,  and  beauty  in  the 
episode  of  Montemor's  cave  (3:176) ;  no  one  can  forget  Belerina's  pathetic 
ugliness  or  the  plight  of  the  enchanted  Dulcinea,  who  desires  "to  borrow 
three  shillings  upon  this  new  cotton  petticoat."78  'What  is  of  real  import- 
ance for  the  history  of  theorizing — since  it  helped  to  produce  pastoral  and 
heroico-historical  characterization — is  Cervantes's  revelation  of  the  Arnadi- 
sian  hero  as  essentially  cowardly  and  lawless. 

The  over-emphasis  on  enchanters  in  Don  Quixote  is  probably  caused  by 
Cervantes's  determination  to  display  a  "knight"  as  a  poltroon.  As  usual, 
the  picture  is  both  true  and  false.  No  knight  would  have  trembled,  as 
did  Sancho  and  his  master,  at  the  gruesome  sounds  produced  by  a  mill  in 
the  darkness.  Cervantes's  mouthpiece,  the  Canon,  is  equally  ridiculous  in 
the  following  passage  (2 :239)  :  "For  the  delight  that  the  mind  conceives, 
must  proceed  from  the  beauty  and  conformity  which  it  sees  or  contemplates 
in  such  things  as  the  sight  or  imagination  presents  unto  it;  and  all  things 
that  are  deformed  or  discordant,  must  produce  the  contrary  effect.  Now 
then  what  beauty  can  there  be,  or  what  proportion  between  the  parts  and 
the  whole,  or  the  whole  and  the  parts,  in  a  book  or  fable  wherein  a 
youth  of  sixteen  years  of  age  gives  a  blow  to  a  giant  as  great  as  a  lewes, 
and  with  that  blow  divides  him  in  two  as  easily  as  if  he  were  a  pellet  of 
sugar?  And  when  they  describe  a  battle,  after  that  they  have  told  us  how 
there  were  at  least  a  million  of  men  on  the  adverse  side,  yet  if  the  knight  of 
the  books  be  against  them,  we  must  of  force,  and  whether  we  will  or  no, 
understand,  that  the  said  knight  obtained  the  victory  through  the  invincible 
strength  of  his  arm."  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  decided  justification  for 
two  specific  counts  that  heroes  who  rely  on  supernatural  aid  must  be  cowards 
(1:207;  3:212). 

Cervantes's  contention  that  a  knight  is  lawless  is  even  more  keenly  criti- 
cal. Superficially,  a  Launcelot  or  a  Florian  seems  the  embodiment  of 
philanthropic  humanitarianism ;  Cervantes  shows  him  for  what  he  is — an 
armored  Robin  Hood,  taking  toll  to  scatter  it  again,  a  man  who  has  neither 
social  nor  commercial  affiliation  with  his  period.  For  such  a  charge  evi- 
dently animates  the  amusing  relation  of  Don  Quixote's  insouciance  toward 
the  payment  of  inn-keepers.79 

One  may  well  wonder  what  would  have  been  the  immediate  effect  on 
romance,  had  Cervantes  jeered  at  romantic  love  as  he  did  at  romantic  valor 
and  romantic  lawlessness.  As  has  previously  been  instanced,  heroico- 
historical  romance  avoided  enchanters  and  errant  adventurers.  It  may  be 
granted,  indeed,  that  Cervantes  laughs  at  the  empty  forms  of  chivalric  love- 
making.  On  the  side  of  the  hero  he  scoffs  at  all  his  extravagances — his 
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"calling"  upon  his  mistress  before  a  combat,  his  exaltation  of  her  as  a 
source  of  heroism,  his  inscription  upon  trees  and  stones  of  laudatory  or 
accusing  verse,  his  delight  in  bodily  castigation,  his  ludicrous  frenzies  end- 
ing sometimes  in  madness  or  death.  On  the  side  of  the  heroine  he  ques- 
tions equally  her  haughty  chastity  or  her  "improbable  kindness."80  It  may 
be  granted,  too,  that  some  of  these  absurdities  were  "laughed  away."  After 
the  publication  of  Don  Quixote,  I,  at  least,  recall  no  princesses  in  fiction 
who  carve  whole  sonnets  upon  fragments  of  rock  by  means  of  "sharp  steel 
bodkins."81  Nevertheless,  Cervantes  never  impugns  the  ideal  of  unfailing 
devotion.  Don  Quixote  worships  Dulcinea  to  the  end.  Thus,  as  has  been 
seen,  fundamentally  erroneous  love-psychology  continued  to  dominate  ro- 
mance. Inseparable  from  it,  of  course,  were  youth,  beauty,  .and  kindred 
qualities. 

Immorality,  of  course,  was  not  an  indictment  which  could  be  urged 
against  the  authors  who  superseded  chivalric  romancers  in  public  favor — 
that  is,  such  pastoralists  as  Montemayor,  Montreux,  Sidney,  and  d'Urfe ; 
but  it  would  have  been  remarkable,  had  Cervantes's  success  inspired  no 
imitator  to  take  arms  against  the  new  fashion  in  the  name  of  realistic 
vraisemblance.  For  that  matter,  Cervantes  himself  had,  despite  his  Galatea 
(1584),  let  fly  some  casual  arrows.  In  the  Dogs'  colloquy  (Novelas 
exemplares,  2:100),  one  animal  growls:  "All  those  books  are  dreams 
well-written  to  amuse  the  idle,  and  not  truth  at  all,  for  had  they  been  so, 
there  would  have  been  some  trace  among  the  shepherds  of  that  most  happy 
life,  and  of  those  pleasant  meadows,  spacious  woods,  sacred  fountains, 
lovely  gardens,  clear  streams,  and  crystal  fountains,  and  of  those  lovers' 
wooings  as  virtuous  as  they  were  eloquent,  and  of  that  swoon  of  the  shep- 
herd's in  this  spot,  of  the  sherpherdess's  in  that,  of  the  bagpipe  of  one 
shepherd  sounding  here  .  .  .  ."  Later  (164),  he  states:  "Well  ...  I 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  different  ways  and  habits  of  my  shepherds,  and  all 
of  those  of  that  country-side,  from  what  I  had  heard  read  as  the  customs 
of  shepherds  in  books ;  because  if  mine  sang,  it  was  not  songs  harmonized 
and  well-composed,  but  a  Ware  the  Wolf  and  Where  Goes  Juanica  and 
other  similar  ditties,  and  this  ....  to  the  noise  made  by  the  clash- 
ing of  one  crook  with  another,  or  by  some  sherds  placed  between 
the  fingers,  and  ....  with  harsh  voices,  which,  whether  alone  or  joined 
with  others,  appeared  not  to  sing,  but  to  shriek  or  grunt.  The  most  of 
the  day  they  used  to  spend  in  getting  rid  of  fleas  or  patching  their  foot- 
gear."82 Cervantes,  one  may  observe,  pays  no  heed  to  the  avowals  of  pas- 
toral authors  that  their  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  are  not  rustics,  but 
"disguised"  lords  and  ladies.29 

Perhaps  Charles  Sorel  was  not  the  next  assailant  of  the  prose  pastoral. 
But  his  Lysis  ou  Le  Berger  extravagant  (1627)  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
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weighty  attack.  In  this  "anti-romance,"  Lysis,  the  ward  of  a  respectable 
Parisian  silk-merchant,  falls  ludicrously  in  love  with  Charite,  a  waiting- 
maid  far  more  grotesque  than  Dulcinea  del  Toboso.  For  his  sweetheart's 
sake,  Lysis  presently  turns  shepherd,  and,  accompanied  by  Carmelin,  a 
French  Sancho  Panza,  wanders,  first  near  St.  Cloud,  then  in  the  Lignon 
region  immortalized  by  d'Urfe.  Lysis,  like  Don  Quixote,  closes  with  the 
hero's  regaining  a  "free  and  clear  judgment,  and  nothing  overshadowed 
with  the  misty  clouds  of  ignorance"  (Don  Quixote,  4:270).  But  Lysis  does 
not  die.  He  weds  Charite.  The  quarry  of  Sorel  is  definitely  stated  as  the 
prose  pastoral,  particularly  the  Bergeries  de  Juliette  (1588)  and  the  Astree. 
In  chapter  13,  one  Clarimonde,  who  is  Sorel's  mouth-piece,  protests :  "There 
is  yet  among  us  another  kind  of  Books  against  which  I  am  resolved  to 
speak.  These  Books  are  called  ROMANCES ;  and,  to  speak  properly,  'tis 
Poetry  in  Prose ;  there  are  a  many  fashions  of  them.  The  first  that  ever 
were  seen  in  France,  treat  only  of  Knighthood,  but  they  are  such  monsters 
as  I  shall  not  meddle  with ;  they  are  already  quelled,  and  I  am  confident 
there  are  not  any  in  this  company  that  esteem  them.  Instead  of  these 
Enchantments,  there  are  books  which  treat  of  things  with  much  more 
likelyhood."83 

The  significance  of  Sorel's  volume  can  easily  be  both  under-  and  over- 
estimated. No  more  than  Cervantes  does  Sorel  attempt  to  discredit  romantic 
fiction's  great  sin  against  realism — the  fidelity-convention.  He  does  not 
even  discern  the  fundamental  improbability  of  pastoral  romance — that, 
were  lords  and  ladies  to  play  at  being  rustics,  they  would  constantly  relate 
stories,  exchange  poems,  and  converse  with  echoes.  He  does,  notwith- 
standing, condemn  the  presence  in  pastoral  fiction  of  certain  "improbable" 
beings  whom  the  romancers  do  not  allude  to  in  their  theorizing.  And,  like 
Cervantes,  he  so  derides  some  love-forms  that  he  almost  certainly  influences 
the  alterations  in  love-making  which  mark  the  narratives  of  Scudery  and 
Calprenede. 

Even  before  Cervantes  had  anathematized  enchanters,  Montemayor  and 
Montreux  had  introduced  nymphs,  "sage  women,"  and  Druids  as  substi- 
tutes for  these  personages ;  savage  men,  too,  had  been  allotted  the  important 
role  of  abductors.  D'Urfe,  in  turn,  eagerly  adopted  these  sources  of  in- 
terest. Moreover,  he  transformed  the  squire  and  the  damsel  of  chivalric 
romance  into  the  silver-tongued  confidant  and  confidante,  whose  function 
was  to  relate  the  careers  of  their  superiors.  All  these  beings  Sorel  arraigned 
as  lacking  in  vraisemblance.  Of  Druids  and  nymphs  he  caustically  said  that 
such  creatures  could  not  have  inhabited  France  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
supposed  era  of  the  Astree.  His  assault  upon  confidants  may  here  be 
ignored ;  these  useful  figures  may  best  be  treated  of  in  connection  with 
satire  directed  at  heroico-historical  romance. 
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Sorel's  attack  on  "love-forms"  had  no  such  consequences  for  romance 
as  had  his  opposition  to  nymphs  and  "sage  women."  These  vanished  from 
romance,  to  be  replaced  by  prophets — of  whom  more  anon.  But  Sorel's 
emphasis  on  some  dominant  aspects  of  pastoral  love-making  is  instructive 
as  to  its  method  of  procedure.  His  description  of  a  typical  heroine  is,  if 
not  altogether  accurate,  very  amusing. 

Even  as  Lysis  appears  to  the  reader,  he  is,  though  not  in  shepherd 
garb,  a  potential  pastoral  hero,  a  relic-gatherer.  He  is  picking  up  mementos 
of  Charite — a  wisp  of  dry  grass,  a  withered  pink,  some  soiled  paper,  and  a 
fragment  of  worn  leather.-  His  infatuation  mounts  rapidly.  At  St.  Cloud, 
whither  Charite  has  gone  with  her  mistress,  Lysis  dons  shepherd  dress. 
With  conventional  Arcadian  fervor,  he  inquires  of  a  yokel  for  her  who 
is  to  bring  "fire,  ice,  chains,  and  so  many  other  ....  punishments  of  pas- 
sionate persons"- — whereupon  the  rustic  alarms  the  village  with  the  news 
that  Anti-Christ  has  arrived.  Lysis,  wandering  further,  notes  a  servant 
"ravishing  a  kiss"  from  Charite ;  mistaking  the  boor  for  a  "savage  man," 
the  lover  suffers  a  painful  drubbing.  Charite,  it  now  appears,  wears  red. 
Red,  then,  must  be  Lysis's  color;  and  so  pertinacious  is  he  in  demanding 
red  food,  red  garments,  red  bed-clothing,  etc.,  that  a  pert  bar-boy  inquires : 
"Will  you  have  a  red  nose,  sir?" 

So  much  for  the  hero.  What  of  the  heroine?  Charite,  realistically  de- 
lineated, is  drawn  thus :  "Her  face  was  towards  the  sky,  and  her  mouth 
open,  so  that  the  sun  shining  on  it,  as  he  did,  the  time  of  the  day  might 
be  known,  by  looking  on  her  teeth  which  were  large  and  proportionately 
disposed,  upon  which  reached  the  shadow  of  her  nose,  which  was  so  slender, 
that  it  seemed  to  have  been  placed  there,  as  the  needle  of  a  quadrant." 
But  as  the  "metaphorical  beauty"  of  pastoral  romance,  she  is  otherwise  pic- 
tured, and  the  following  passage  casts  light  on  the  pastoral's  conception 
of  attractiveness.  Anselmo  had,  it  seems  (25),  "painted  a  face,  which  in- 
stead of  being  of  a  flesh-color,  was  of  a  complexion,  white  as  snow ;  there 
were  two  branches  of  coral  at  the  opening  of  the  mouth ;  and  upon  each 
cheek  a  lily  and  a  rose,  crossing  one  the  other.  Where  there  should  have 
been  eyes,  there  was  neither  white  nor  apple,  but  two  suns  sending  forth 
beams,  among  which  were  observed  certain  flames  and  darts.  The  eye- 
brows were  black  as  ebony,  and  were  made  like  two  bows,  where  the 
painter  had  not  forgotten  to  express  the  holding-piece  in  the  middle,  that 
they  might  the  better  be  observed.  Above  that  was  the  forehead,  smooth 
as  a  piece  of  ice,  at  the  top  of  which  was  love,  like  a  little  child,  seated 
on  his  throne.  And  to  add  perfection  to  the  work,  the  hair  floated  about 
all  this  in  divers  manners ;  some  of  it  was  made  like  chains  of  gold ;  other 
some  twisted  and  made  like  networks ;  and  in  many  places  there  hanged  lines, 
with  hooks  ready  baited.  There  were  a  many  hearts  taken  with  the  bait, 
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and  one  bigger  than  all  the  rest,  which  hanged  down  below  the  left  cheek, 
so  that  it  seemed  to  supply  the  place  of  a  pendant  to  that  rare  beauty." 
The  portrait  is  later  altered  somewhat ;  one  reads  ( 169)  "that  where  before 
the  breast  was  represented  by  two  balls  of  snow,  there  were  now  two 
globes,  where  may  be  seen  the  equator,  with  the  tropics  and  other  circles."8* 

Given  such  a  hero  as  a  poetizing  shepherd  and  such  a  heroine  as  the 
"metaphorical  beauty,"  one  might  suppose  innumerable  variations  on  love- 
making  would  be  struck  in  the  Diana  or  the  Astree.  Yet,  when  Sorel 
throws  stress  on  letter-writing,  poetizing,  story-telling,  and  conversing  with 
echoes,  he  faithfully  reveals  the  poverty  of  incident  in  these  huge  ro- 
mances. There  are  other  occurrences ;  but  these  four  are  most  common. 

Not  that  letter-writing  is  characteristic  of  the  Diana,  the  Galatea,  the 
Arcadia,  or  other  early  prose  pastorals.85  But  in  the  Astree  epistres  are  so 
frequent  that,  in  many  editions,  these  missives  are  indexed  at  the  rear  of 
the  volumes.  Usually,  too,  they  are  printed  as  follows  (ed.  1616,  1 :54)  : 

BILLET  DE  LEONIDE  A 
LYGDAMON,  dans  la  response  a  Silvie 
Lconide  a  mis  la  plume  en  la  main  .... 

On  this  matter,  even  the  crack-brained  Lysis  suggests  (262)  :  "Rather, 
one  should  say,  I  writ  her  this  ....  here  the  line  discontinues  and  a  little 
lower  there  shall  be  LETTER  in  a  great  character.''  Lysis,  however,  de- 
sires no  improvements  in  pastoral  modes  of  delivering  epistres.  On  one  oc- 
casion, he  climbs  a  ladder  to  a  window  he  thinks  is  Charite's,  there  to  leave 
a  letter  on  the  ledge.  Unhappily,  though  he  stands  a-tiptoe  on  the  highest 
rung,  his  reach  still  falls  short;  "methought,"  says  a  looker-on  (1:37),  "he 
was  like  those  capons  legs,  whereof  children  do  lengthen  or  contract  the 
claws  as  they  please  by  pulling  the  sinews."  The  disaster  which  overtakes 
the  lover  is,  of  course,  not  pastoral. 

Lysis's  encounter  with  an  echo  is  less  broad,  and,  except  for  a  few 
words,  quite  similar  to  scenes  in  the  Astree.  Lysis,  runs  the  account,  "came 
somewhat  near  the  side  of  a  mountain,  where  calling  to  mind  that  in  the 
books  he  had  read,  the  shepherds  did  interrogate  the  echo  ....  'Lan- 
guishing nymph,'  says  he  with  a  shrill  voice,  'I  have  erewhile  discovered  my 
torment  to  all  these  deserts,  hast  thou  heard  it?'  There  was  presently  an 
echo  that  answered,  'heard  it.'  'What  shall  I  do  for  to  assuage  my  mis- 
ery? tell  me,  seeing  I  have  already  related  my  chance.'  'Dance.'  'How  is 
it  that  I  must  take  my  mistress,  that  my  flames  may  be  slaked  ?'....  'For 
such  mishaps  tell  me  some  remedy.'  'Die.'  'What  kind  of  death  shall  I 
choose,  there  being  no  succor  if  her  goodness  doth  not  accord?'  'A  cord.' 
'The  cord  of  Cupid's  bow?'  'No,  no,  I  mean  a  halter  to  hang  thee,'  cries 
Anselmo  from  behind  a  long  wall."811 
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In  the  compass  here  allowed,  it  is  impossible  to  reprint  one  of  the  poems 
or  learned  conversations  which  consume  such  of  a  character's  leisure  as  is 
left  over  from  letter-writing  and  echo-answering.  Sorel's  criticism  is  still 
as  to  lack  of  vraisemblance.  Of  the  Bergeries  de  Juliette,  he  complains: 
(Lysis,  2:62) :  "They  are  many  times  Shepherdesses  that  are  put  upon  this 
task  [of  story-telling],  yet  they  confidently  cite  Greek  and  Latine  authors 
(as  if  it  were  to  be  conceived  that  rusticall  persons,  nay  and  women,  had 
read  so  much)  and  which  is  more,  they  bring  in  the  choicest  examples  out 
of  the  Philosophers  and  other  illustrious  men.  Besides  the  Author,  not  con- 
sidering that  he  had  made  them  all  heathens,  makes  them  quote  divers 
passages  and  personages  of  the  Bible." 

Cervantes  and  Sorel  stand  pre-eminent  among  the  satirical  romancers. 
The  fall  of  heroico-historical  romance  was  due,  not  to  such  feeble  writers 
as  du  Verdier,  but  to  Scarron  and  Furetiere  with  their  romans  de  moeurs, 
to  Boileau  with  his  dialogue,  Les  Heros  de  roman,  and  to  Moliere  with 
his  drama,  Les  Precieuses  ridicules.  The  untrustworthy  satire  of  the  two 
latter  authors  may  go  unscrutinized.87 

Undoubtedly,  Furetiere  plays  a  much  more  important  part  in  the  over- 
throw of  romance  than  do  any  pf  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries.  He 
is  the  first  to  face  the  inevitable  outcome  of  belief  in  "realistic"  vraisem- 
blance — the  discovery  that  no  man  ever  loves  one  and  only  one  woman. 
Yet  Scarron,  too,  is  more  critical  than  his  forerunners.  These  later  satirists 
wasted  no  time  in  ridiculing  the  "prophets"  with  whom  the  heroico-historical 
romancers  had  replaced  enchanters  and  Druids.88  Both  Scarron  and  Fure- 
tiere reserved  their  weapons  for  confidant  and  confidante,  and  for  the  not 
altogether  improbable  love-conventions  of  the  "new"  romance. 

Whence  confidants  entered  prose  romance,  it  seems  idle  to  surmise. 
They  may  have  come  in  by  way  of  the  drama;  they  may  have  strayed — as 
I  strongly  suspect — out  of  the  Theagenes  and  Chariclea.  In  any  event, 
confidants  in  heroico-historical  romance  were  no  longer  picturesque  but  in- 
considerable figures  in  a  brilliant  pageant,  as  had  been  the  squires  and  dam- 
sels of  chivalric  fiction.  The  confidants'  personality,  it  is  true,  is  little 
more  developed.  Nevertheless,  because  of  certain  structural  and  other  con- 
ventions which  ruled  heroico-historical  fiction,  the  confidants  had  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  this  genre. 

The  new  structural  conventions  were  three.  Practically  all  heroico- 
historical  romances  (copying  from  the  Greek  novel)  open  in  mediis  rebus, 
and  then  proceed  retrospectively.  This  device  in  itself  does  not  beget  com- 
plication. But  the  main  retrospective  narrative  is  so  continually  interrupted 
by  the  intercalated  life-stories  of  characters  met  by  the  way  that  the  exciting 
action  of  the  first  pages  is  often  not  resumed  for  several  hundred.89  Such 
a  plot-structure  has  not  inaptly  been  compared  to  the  enclosure  of  Chinese 
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boxes  one  within  the  other.  The  simile,  however,  would  be  more  exact, 
were  the  intercalated  tales  complete  in  one  section.  Unhappily  for  a  reader, 
the  complexity  is  further  augmented  by  the  frequent  cessation  of  an  in- 
tercalated story — sometimes  for  considerable  space — while  a  main  or  "ma- 
jor subordinate"  tale  is  moving  onward.  A  third  structural  convention,  and 
perhaps  the  one  determining  the  extraordinary  amount  of  related  narrative, 
at  least  in  romances  of  the  Calprenedian  school,  is  the  rigid  adherence  to 
unity  of  place.90  What  is  the  relation  of  such  conventions  to  the  confidant? 
Some  one,  it  is  obvious,  has  to  tell  these  long-drawn-out  stories.  At  first 
glance,  it  might  seem  that  a  hero  or  a  heroine  could  perform  this  task. 
But  the  realists  had  early  begun  to  question  the  possibility  of  an  author's 
omniscience  or  of  a  hero's  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  events  in  his  past 
life.  Naturally,  confidants  became  invaluable.  They  were  willing  to  dis- 
close matters  which  their  masters  and  mistresses  either  did  not  know  or 
preferred  to  conceal. 

In  one  sense,  of  course,  Sancho  Panza  is  a  living  parody  on  the  useless- 
ness  of  the  confidant.  Sorel's  Carmelin  is  more ;  he  is  no  mere  butt,  for 
he  possesses  lamentable  powers  of  yarn-spinning.  Yet  the  first  keen  (albeit 
somewhat  untruthful)  analysis  of  the  confidant's  functions  is  by  Scarron. 
He  insists  that  the  confidant  lives  merely  to  prolong  a  volume ;  and  he  de- 
clares (Roman  comique,  1 :36)  :  "Neither  do  I  care  to  imitate  the  writers 
of  romances,  who  mark  with  great  exactness  all  the  hours  of  the  day, 
and  make  their  heroes  rise  betimes,  relate  their  adventures  by  dinner-time, 
eat  but  little  at  dinner,  then  resume  the  story  after  dinner,  or  retire  into 
the  thickest  part  of  a  wood,  in  order  to  entertain  their  own  selves,  unless 
when  they  have  somewhat  to  say  to  the  rocks  and  trees.  At  supper-time 
they  make  them  repair  at  the  usual  hour  to  the  place  where  they  diet; 
there  they  sigh  and  look  pensive,  instead  of  eating;  and  thence  go  to  build 
castles  in  the  air  on  some  terrace-walk  that  looks  towards  the  sea,  whilst 
the  trusty  squire  reveals  that  his  master  is  such  a  one,  son  to  such  a  king; 
that  he  is  the  best  prince  alive,  and  though  he  be  still  the  handsomest  of 
all  mortals,  that  he  was  quite  another  man  before  love  had  disfigured  him." 
A  few  other  remarks  may  be  adduced.  Furetiere  informs  the  peruser 
of  the  Roman  bourgeois  that,  unlike  the  romancers,  he  will  not  commence 
with  the  "end,"  because  "it  is  this  which  makes  them  so  often  produce 
a  long  rigmarole,  which  lasts  until  some  charitable  squire  or  confidante 
comes  to  enlighten  the  reader  upon  preceding  matters,  which  he  must  know 
or  imagine  in  order  to  understand  the  history.''91  In  the  Memoir es  du  Comte 
de  Grammont  (1709),  Hamilton  makes  a  character  state:  "It  should  have 
been  your  squire's  part  to  tell  your  adventures." 

The  long-windedness  of  confidants  was  very  open  to  derision ;  in  assail- 
ing the  material  of  their  narratives,  the  later  satirists  had  no  such  easy 
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job  as  Cervantes.  The  plaire  davantage  came  in  for  some  shrewd  thrusts ; 
but,  as  has  been  seen,  the  romancers  frankly  recognized  that  their  Persians 
and  Romans  were  "altered  to  please  the  century."  One  mild  criticism 
may  stand  for  many;  in  the  preface  to  his  Nouvelles  jranqoiscs  (1656), 
Segrais  observes :  "The  great  changes  for  the  worse  which  others  have 
sometimes  made  in  historical  truths  ....  these  manners  entirely  French 
which  they  give  to  Greeks,  Persians,  or  Indians,  are  things  a  trifle  remote 
from  reason.  The  end  of  this  art  being  to  divert  by  conceptions  vrai- 
semblables  and  natural,  I  am  astonished  that  so  many  brilliant  writers  who 
have  imagined  well-bred  Scythians  and  generous  Parthians,  have  not  taken 
the  same  delight  in  imagining  French  chevaliers  or  princes  equally  accom- 
plished, whose  adventures  would  not  have  been  less  pleasant."  Yet  heroico- 
historical  heroes  are  genuinely  courageous ;  they  have  natural  wants ;  and 
their  love-affairs  are  not  utterly  incredible.  Sorel  admits  (Bibliotlicque 
frangoise,  164)  that  Calprenede's  heroes  possess  "veritable  bravery,  in  place 
of  the  false  valor  of  those  ancient  chevaliers,  who  were  valiant  only  by  the 
assistance  of  some  magician."  Quotation  from  Scarron  has  just  proved  that 
heroes  eat  and  sleep.  As  to  love-incidents,  the  best  Furetiere  can  do  is  to 
jeer  at  abductions,  scoff  rather  generally  at  courting  "in  the  forms,"  and 
give  an  abstract — very  illuminating  for  the  history  of  theory — of  a  love- 
episode.  Of  abductions,  Furetiere  writes  (Roman  bourgeois,  204)  :  "They 
are  so  common  that  I  have  seen  people  who,  in  order  to  mark  the  place 
where  they  were  in  a  history,  would  say,  'I  am  at  the  eighth  abduction'  in 
place  of  'I  am  in  the  eighth  tome."'  Nicodeme,  one  is  told  (ibid.,  40), 
"yearned  to  make  love  in  the  forms;  he  would  not  have  desired  to  forget 
one  of  the  affectations  that  he  found  in  books,  car  il  ai'ait  fait  son  cours  expres 
dans  Cyrus  et  dans  Clclie.  He  would  gladly  have  sent  love-letters,  given 
presents,  and  made  bad  poetry."92  The  realistic  affair  of  Lucrece  and  the 
marquis  is  thus  described  (ibid.,  86) :  "Their  love  lasted  a  long  time  .... 
without  anything  memorable  occurring ;  there  was  no  rival  who  contested 
with  the  marquis  the  place  which  he  had  gained,  or  who  sent  to  his  mistress 
false  letters.  There  was  neither  portrait  nor  watch  nor  hair-bracelet 
which  was  taken  or  mislaid,  or  which  passed  into  others'  hands,  no  absence 
or  false  news  of  death  or  of  alteration  in  love,  no  jealous  rival  who  invented 
some  false  or  ambiguous  scene,  which  are  all  the  most  necessary  matters 
and  most  common  details  in  building  the  intrigues  of  romance."93 

Such  gentleness  is  perhaps  designed,  for  it  brings  into  startling  contrast 
Furetiere's  vigorous  realism — his  disbelief  in  fidelity  in  love.  Romance, 
its  axiom  of  fealty  once  denied,  ceases  to  be.  And,  as  has  been  noted, 
Furetiere  thus  secures  his  notable  supremacy  among  the  enemies  of  ro- 
mance. Examination  of  the  theory  of  the  romancers  (see  page  27)  has  shown 
how  axiomatic  love-fidelity  was ;  seeming  lack  of  faith  is  their  farthest  con- 
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cession.  As  regards  the  heroes  of  satire,  Don  Quixote  had  not  dreamed 
of  loving  two  women.  Lysis  had  wedded  Charite.  Destin  of  the  Roman 
comique  had  espoused  fitoile.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  Roman  bourgeois. 
Nicodeme  and  Javotte  part  easily ;  the  marquis  abandons  Lucrece ;  Char- 
roselle  and  Collantine  are  divorced  because  of  a  hat-pin.  "Only  to  people 
weak  and  fabulous,"  asserts  Furetiere  (192),  "does  it  appertain  to  have 
fidelity  proof  against  rigor,  absence,  and  age." 

With  this  initial  step  made,  it  is  little  marvel  that  by  1711  Mrs.  Manley 
could  indite  Court  intrigues,  in  whch  "love  is  but  the  rapture  of  an  hour," 
and  a  lover  is  not  (144)  "pretended  to  be  one  of  those  heroes  of  romance, 
that  can  subsist  upon  the  bare  imagination  of  an  absent  mistress,  and  who 
think  it  a  crime,  deserving  death,  should  they  bestow  the  least  glance  upon 
another."  It  is  still  less  wonder  that  in  1721  Montesquieu  could  affirm  in 
number  137  of  the  Lettres  persanes:  "Their  heroes  are  no  more  in  nature 
than  the  winged  dragons  and  the  hippo-centaurs  ....  an  amorous  passion 
must  have  lasted  ten  years  before  the  lover  can  see  so  much  as  his  mistress's 
face."  Long  previous  to  1711  realism  was  in  full  swing. 

THE  ROMANCE-CREED  SUMMARIZED 

The  practice  of  certain  typical  romancers ;  the  views  professed  by  these 
authors ;  the  satirists'  interpretation  of  those  views ;  the  theory  of  the  real- 
istic schools — these  topics,  I  said,  would  constitute  the  field  covered  by 
Part  1  of  this  study.  Before  turning  to  its  final  sections,  those  on  realism, 
it  will  be  valuable  to  review — from  a  different  angle — the  entire  romance- 
creed  of  characterization. 

In  no  types  of  romance,  except  the  satirical,  religious,  and  informational- 
conversational,  were  minor  characters  portrayed  in  detail ;  and  no  summary 
of  the  characterization  in  these  fictions  is  here  possible.  Among  the  other 
classes  of  romantic  fiction,  chivalric  romance,  it  is  true,  had  its  villains  and 
wicked  "ladies,''  its  Saracens  and  enchanters,  its  dwarfs  and  fairies,  its 
angels  and  devils,  its  squires  and  damsels,  its  emperors  and  empresses,  its 
giants  and  monsters,  its  hermits  and  savage  men.  Pastoral  narrative,  too, 
had  the  Druids,  nymphs,  and  wise  women  whom  the  authors  deemed  more 
vraisemblable  than  enchanters  and  monsters,  and  the  heroico-historical  ro- 
mance progressed  to  the  introduction  of  prophets.  Moreover,  the  later 
romancers  metamorphosed  the  mere  squire  or  damsel  into  the  indefatigably 
silver-tongued  confidant  or  confidante.  Always,  however,  the  members  of 
each  genus  were  as  like  as  pease.  And,  though  at  times  a  Sidney  or  a  Bar- 
clay sketched  a  peasant,  the  high-born  hero  and  heroine  were  constantly  the 
focus  of  interest.  As  for  these  personages,  the  Amazonian  heroine  was 
conspicuous  in  the  elder  chivalric  school  and  in  that  of  Calprenede.  More 
feminine  heroines  remained,  from  the  very  outset,  youthful,  beautiful,  witty, 
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physically  weak,  and  of  delicate  sensibility;  but  at  the  fall  of  Amadisian 
romance,  "kind"  princesses  were  driven  from  the  company  of  heroines,  and, 
as  time  passed,  these  latter  became,  whether  as  shepherdesses  or  Median 
ladies,  ever  more  pious,  ever  more  learned  and  accomplished,  ever  more 
modest  and  "proper" — until,  in  Bentivolio  and  Urania,  love  was  etherialized 
into  "spiritual  regard."  All  heroes,  likewise,  were  youthful,  handsome,  dar- 
ing, generous,  and  eloquent.  In  later  romances,  nevertheless,  they  main- 
tained an  "unchivalric"  chastity ;  they  bent  their  knees  to  their  countries' 
Gods ;  their  valor  was  supported,  not  by  magic  aid,  but  by  main  strength ; 
they  ceased  to  be  what  Cervantes  styled  "lawless";  and  they  advanced 
from  mere  sighing  to  echo-answering,  letter-writing,  poetizing,  and  "con- 
versing." In  the  matter  of  birth,  even  the  trees  and  birds  of  allegory  were 
princely.  Yet  gradually  the  sphere  of  "permissible"  rank  was  enlarged, 
until  people  of  "eminent  station"  were  judged  to  be  as  worthy  of  com- 
memoration as  kings  and  queens. 

Theorizing  itself  developed  notably  only  among  heroico-historical  ro- 
mancers. In  place  of  queens  of  Astrobacia  and  warrior-kings  of  Gundaya ; 
in  place  of  vices  and  virtues  in  regal  purple;  in  place  of  love-gartered 
shepherds  and  silk-gowned  shepherdesses,  Scudery  and  Calprenede  chose 
to  depict  the  heroic  men  and  women  of  antiquity.  Valor  was  the  quality 
Calprenede  most  favored,  love  that  approved  of  by  Scudery ;  but  both 
writers  founded  their  portrayals  upon  vraisetnblance.  This  "law"  they  in- 
terpreted as  allowing  not  only  the  distortion  of  history  in  the  service  of 
emotion,  but  also  the  employment  of  the  follies  involved  in  the  plaire 
davantage — the  transformation,  that  is,  of  a  love-sick  Cyrus  into  an  habitue 
of  the  Chambre  bleue.  The  absurdities  of  the  doctrine  were  bulwarked 
by  the  conventions  governing  the  behavior  of  hero  and  heroine.  She  was 
modest  and  disdained  inferiors  in  rank.  His  actions  were  always  "proper" 
and  motived  by  a  "slave-love"  which  Scudery,  at  least,  confessed  to  be 
intentionally  unrealistic. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SOME  TYPICAL  REALISTS 

My  analysis  of  romance-theory  was  introduced  by  an  account  of  the 
evolution  in  romance-practice,  as  exemplified  in  the  Palmerin  d'lncjleterra, 
the  Arcadia,  and  the  Princesse  de  Cleves.  No  such  prefatory  outline  can 
here  be  given  of  alterations  in  general  realistic  practice.  This  is  mainly 
because  the  four  realistic  species  of  fiction — the  picaresque  tale,  the  novel  of 
manners,  the  historical  novel,  and  the  sentimental-psychological  novel — are 
very  different  from  each  other  and  progress  simultaneously.  Partly,  how- 
ever, it  is  because  the  presentation  of  the  theorizing  in  regard  to  each  of 
these  little-known  types  will  be  preceded  by  a  brief  history  of  it.  Never- 
theless, a  survey  of  three  realistic  works  will  illustrate  not  only  the  marked 
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relationships  of  realistic  to  "romantic"  characterization,  but  also  its  great 
divergences  therefrom.  In  these  respects,  the  Roman  bourgeois  (1666), 
the  Generous  rivals  (1711),  and  Marianne  (1728),  are  most  illuminating. 

"Romance,"  it  may  be  recalled,  meant  for  the  pre-Richardsonians  "that 
form  of  the  long  prose  fiction  which  has  for  its  chief  aim  the  delight  of 
the  reader,  which  possesses  a  fairly  unified  structure,  which  is  grounded  on 
love  and  adventure,  and  which,  above  all,  employs  such  incidents,  ma- 
chinery, characters,  setting,  and  style  as  can  be  insistently  satirized  by  re- 
alists as  untrue  to  their  conception  of  'life  as  it  is.' "  What  did  realism, 
the  opposite  of  romance,  imply?  Can  one  definition  cover  the  four  varieties? 
It  can.  Realistic  fiction,  in  the  first  place,  upheld  that  kind  of  vraisemblance 
which  has  already  been  defined  as  "fidelity  to  the  seamier  side  of  life." 
Further,  some  pre-Richardsonian  might  well  have  denoted  by  the  long 
realistic  narrative  that  form  of  the  long  prose  fiction  which  has  for  its  chief 
aims  the  delight  of  the  reader  and  the  picturing  of  life  as  it  is,  which 
possesses  a  fairly  unified  structure,  which  is  written  in  every-day  language, 
and  which  emphasizes,  in  some  branches  adventure,  in  some  love.  The  fact 
that  this  type  of  narrative  must  possess  a  unified  structure  separates  it 
from  the  chronique  scandaleuse,  the  voyage  imaginaire,  the  frame-work 
conte  de  fee  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  letter-novel — the  four  groups 
of  pre-Richardsonian  fiction  which  can  not  be  classified  as  either  romantic 
or  realistic.  But  so,  in  some  degree  at  least,  does  the  characterization  typical 
of  each  of  these  forms. 

Romance-characterization  begins  with  efforts  much  like  those  in  the 
comparatively  late  Palmerin  d'Ingleterra.  It  is  a  mark  of  realistic  char- 
acterization in  general  that  the  figures  of  the  Roman  bourgeois  display  no 
particular  likeness  to  those  of  earlier  novels  of  manners.  Notwithstanding, 
it  is  more  interesting  for  present  purposes  than  Petronius's  Satyricon,  Boc- 
caccio's Fiammetta,  Hurtado's  (?)  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  Mareschal's  Chryso- 
lite, or  any  one  of  scores  of  similar  works. 

The  plot  of  Part  1  of  the  Roman  bourgeois  (Part  2  is  a  separate  tale) 
is  mildly  coherent.  Nicodeme,  a  young  advocate  of  Paris,  loves  Javotte,  a 
lawyer's  daughter.  He  prospers  in  his  suit,  and  is  on  the  eve  of  marriage, 
when  Lucrece,  a  decoy  in  a  gambling-salon,  declares  that  he  has  agreed  to 
marry  her — though  she  does  not  reveal  her  motive,  the  wish  to  father 
upon  him  a  child  to  whom  she  is  about  to  give  birth.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  has  been  seduced  by  a  "marquis" ;  but  she  does  hold  a  written  "guar- 
antee" of  marriage,  proffered  her  by  Nicodeme  in  a  moment  of  gallantry. 
Accordingly,  Javotte's  parents  dismiss  the  luckless  advocate,  and,  after  buy- 
ing off  Lucrece,  he  disappears  from  the  scene.  The  story  now  deals  with 
Javotte's  later  suitors.  Aunt  Lawrence  introduces  to  her  a  grim  old  miser, 
named  Bedout.  Again  the  girl  is  about  to  wed,  when,  having  fallen  in  with  a 
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coterie  of  precieux  and  precieuses,  she  becomes  desirous  of  emulating  them. 
By  diligently  conning  romances,  she  succeeds — and  also  learns  to  despise 
Bedout.  Dismayed  by  the  girl's  sudden  obstinacy,  her  parents  immure  her  in 
a  convent.  Thence,  however,  she  escapes,  and  flees  with  Pancrace,  one  of 
the  precieux.  As  for  Lucrece,  on  the  score  that  she  is  a  devotee,  she  with- 
draws from  the  world  during  her  confinement. 

If  the  plot  of  the  Roman  bourgeois  surprises  one  unacquainted  with 
seventeenth  century  realism,  the  characterization  does  so  yet  more.  True, 
Nicodeme  and  Javotte  are  at  least  cousins-german  to  romance-hero  and  ro- 
mance-heroine. Nicodeme  is  young,  prepossessing,  chaste,  and  moderately 
gifted  with  a  counterfeit  eloquence,  born  of  perusal  of  the  Astree  and  the 
Cyrus.  Javotte  is  young,  beautiful,  and  modest.  Still,  Nicodeme's  birth  is 
such  that  "in  the  morning"  he  is  "a  lawyer,"  and  only  "in  the  evening  a  cour- 
tier" ;  and,  though  gallant  and  honorable,  he  is  both  unscrupulous  in  minor 
matters  and  painfully  awkward.  Nor  is  he  valiant ;  a  "cit"  has  no  need  to  be 
brave.  Javotte,  too,  is  a  bourgeoise;  instead  of  possessing  wit,  she  is  charac- 
terized by  tongue-tied  stupidity,  at  least  until  she  becomes  a  precieuse;  and, 
far  from  "disdaining"  to  correspond  with  a  lover  whom  her  parents  dislike, 
she  elopes  with  Pancarce.  Furetiere's  hero  and  heroine,  then,  are  rather 
realistically  depicted.  But  his  realistic  power  is  chiefly  proved  by  his  de- 
lineation of  minor  plot-agents,  and,  more  especially,  of  completely  super- 
numerary persons — sometimes  through  the  medium  of  full-length  portraits, 
sometimes  through  that  of  action  and  gesture,  sometimes,  even,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  laundress  and  the  bread-merchant,  through  that  of  dialect  or 
racy  idiom.  Among  the  actors  essential  to  the  plot,  Lucrece,  the  marquis, 
Bedout,  and  Pancrace  have  been  mentioned.  The  orphaned  Lucrece  is 
comely  and  mild-tempered ;  but  she  is  also  canny.  The  marquis  is  a  typical 
young  debauchee — a  kind  of  Galaor  or  Florian,  lacking  their  valor.  Bedout's 
hesitation  between  fleshly  love  and  the  fear  of  acquiring  a  spendthrift  wife 
is  vividly  sketched.  Pancrace,  of  course,  is  a  sprightly  precieux.  Other 
plot-agents  are  Vollichon  and  his  wife,  Javotte's  vulgar,  avaricious  parents ; 
shrewd  old  Aunt  Lawrence  and  Uncle  Prudence;  Lucrece's  relatives,  who 
use  her  as  a  lure  in  their  gambling-house ;  and  Villeflatin,  chum  of  Lucrece's 
uncle,  and  head  instigator  of  the  plot  against  Nicodeme.  Semi-useful  to 
the  plot  or  even  utterly  valueless  are  a  clfrc  du  logis;  a  garrulous  church 
porter ;  a  roguish  street-urchin ;  a  bevy  of  desmoiselles  who  mistake  rude- 
ness for  badinage;  a  Zolaesque  laundress;  an  abbe  whose  preaching  is 
vanity;  Toinon,  a  boisterous  infant;  and  the  precieux  and  precieuses  of 
Pancrace's  circle.94 

The  Generous  rivals — an  English  work  published  fifty-five  years  after 
the  Roman  bourgeois — is  much  more  unified  than  Furetiere's  production. 
Phylastratus,  a  wealthy  Londoner,  woos  Dorinda,  who  is  apparently  "will- 
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ing."  Suddenly,  however,  she  falls  really  in  love  with  Phylastratus's 
comrade,  the  "struggling"  Panaretus.  In  fact,  she  so  entices  him  that  he 
is  almost  entangled.  Meanwhile,  Phylastratus  himself  engages  in  a  Quixotic 
project — one  allowing  scope  for  the  anonymous  author's  distinct  vein  of 
humor.  Before  Panaretus  had  met  Dorinda,  he  had  been  attached  to  Celia, 
a  mercenary  girl  whom  Phylastratus  judges  unworthy  of  his  friend.  Conse- 
quently, Phylastratus  courts  Celia,  and  discloses  her  true  nature  just  as 
Panaretus,  distressed  by  his  treachery  to  Phylastratus,  is  about  to  give 
up  Dorinda  and  return  to  Celia.  The  odd  dilemma  is  solved  by  Phylas- 
tratus's surrender  of  Dorinda  to  Panaretus. 

As  in  the  Roman  bourgeois,  there  is  manifest  influence  of  romance-ideals 
upon  the  conception  of  hero  and  heroine.  Station  in  society,  for  instance, 
is  good — somewhere  in  the  wealthy  middle  class ;  youth,  beauty,  wit,  and 
chastity  are  stressed.  Despite  these  conditions,  there  is  something  patently 
real  about  the  vacillating  Panaretus ;  about  Phylastratus,  the  rich  and  Quix- 
otic friend;  about  Dorinda,  who  is  flighty  rather  than  intentionally  faith- 
lesS;  and  is  in  the  end  inflexibly  loyal  to  Panaretus ;  and,  in  particular,  about 
Celia,  a  "mean,  ordinary  girl  very  little  raised  above  a  servant."  Of  other 
characters,  some  were  already  stock  figures  among  the  realists,  others  were 
new ;  but  all  are  animate.  There  is  Volpone,  Dorinda's  greedy  uncle,  who 
yields  her  to  Panaretus  only  because  Phylastratus  threatens  an  investigation 
of  Volpone's  management  of  his  ward's  estate.  And  attention,  at  least, 
may  be  directed  to  Celia's  mother  and  sister,  much  more  alive  than  their 
names,  Demagoga  and  Sycophanta,  would  intimate;  to  Phylopenes,  the  rep- 
robate husband  of  a  patient  and  admirable  wife;  to  Mrs.  Betty,  the  loose- 
tongued,  prying,  good-hearted  maid;  to  a  coachman  of  "awkward  shrug 
and  ugly  grimace";  to  some  oath-vociferating  watermen;  and  to  the  gold- 
laced,  flirtatious,  cowardly  Frenchmen  who  make  love  in  broken  English. 

The  Roman  bourgeois  and  the  Generous  rivals  alike  exhibit  variety  and 
some  excellence  in  characterization.  But  they  are  far  surpassed  by  the 
character-delineation  in  the  somewhat  later  Marianne.  In  this  famous  work 
of  Marivaux,  Marianne  herself  tells  her  story  by  means  of  letters — a  very 
popular  device  long  before  1728.  As  a  babe,  Marianne  is  found  beside 
an  overturned  carriage  and  its  murdered  occupants.  Her  discoverer, 
M.  de  Roland,  priest  of  the  parish,  maintains  the  girl  until  his  death  forces 
her  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  Paris.  Here,  for  a  time  she  is  a  shop-girl  in 
Mme.  de  Tour's  linen-establishment.  By  chance  she  one  day  meets  the 
handsome  and  wealthy  young  Valville.  The  rest  of  the  story  narrates  the 
slow  process  by  which  Marianne  gains  the  favor  of  Valville's  family — 
though  for  a  period  she  loses  Valville  himself,  because  of  his  infatuation 
with  Mile.  Varthon,  who  has  been  Marianne's  bosom  friend.  Agreeably 
enough,  though,  Marianne's  triumph  is  complete.  She  weds  Valville,  and 
is  ascertained  to  be  the  child  of  a  lady  of  rank. 
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Of  the  sixteen  leading  personages  in  Marianne,  almost  all  are  individu- 
alized. Realistic,  too,  are  the  eleven  lesser  plot-agents  and  the  twenty  or 
so  subsidiary  characters,  among  whom  the  miser,  the  coachman,  the  sports- 
man, the  "satirical  lady,"  and  Toinon  the  shop-girl  merit  special  praise. 
Creations  of  Marivaux  that  presently  become  conventions  in  fiction  are 
M.  de  Roland,  the  tender-hearted  priest;  M.  de  Climal,  the  sensual  and 
hypocritical  pietist ;  the  mercenary  prioress ;  Mme.  Dorsin,  the  gentle  phil- 
anthropist; Mme.  de  Fare,  the  spying  mischief-maker;  the  "meagre  rela- 
tion" of  genealogical  leanings ;  the  Prime  Minister,  so  "good  a  statesman" ; 
Favier,  the  malicious  maid ;  Mme.  de  Tour,  the  store-keeper  in  whose  eyes 
unsnared  vice  is  preferable  to  poverty-ridden  virtue ;  and  especially  Mile. 
Varthon,  the  charming  companion  so  soon  metamorphosed  into  the  danger- 
ous rival. 

The  hero,  the  hero's  mother,  and  the  heroine  are  still  more  graphically 
limned.  Valville  himself  is  not  a  great  fictional  character.  His  youth, 
beauty,  wit,  gallantry,  and  eloquence  are  traditional;  even  his  temporary 
faithlessness,  as  has  been  noted,  had  been  anticipated  by  Calprenede.  As- 
suredly, however,  Mme.  Valville  and  Marianne  are  among  the  best  portraits 
of  the  whole  eighteenth  century.  The  mother,  no  doubt,  can  be  largely 
expressed  in  a  formula  the  constituents  of  which  are  vigor,  archness,  benevo- 
lence, and  worldly  foresight — the  last  disappearing  when  honor  is  in  ques- 
tion. Yet  she  is  too  complexly  alive  to  be  thus  coldly  dissected.  And  to 
dismiss  Marianne  with  a  line  about  "coquetry"  is  hypercritical.  In  non- 
essentials,  indeed,  she  is  related  to  the  romantic  heroine.  But  nothing 
save  genius  could  have  depicted  that  same  "coquetry,"  as  in  the  alembic 
of  misfortune  it  is  slowly  transformed  to  a  harmless  and  delightful  per- 
sonal vanity.  What,  besides,  of  Marianne's  high  standard  of  honor,  her 
delicacy,  her  shrewdness,  her  fortitude,  her  buoyancy,  her  verve?  Her 
verve,  perhaps,  is  the  trait  which,  to  my  mind,  makes  her  so  much  less  a 
type  than  Richardson's  Pamela.  Does  not  Marianne  rather  suggest  Harriet 
Byron  in  Clarissa  Harlo-ive? 

THE  GENERAL  EFFECTS  OF  REALISTIC  AIMS 

Romance-theory  of  characterization  may  appear  to  the  reader  to  have 
promised  more  than  romance-practice  achieved.  The  realistic  theory  of 
any  given  type,  on  the  contrary,  scarcely  kept  pace  with  advance  in  prac- 
tice ;  moreover,  this  progress  will,  in  the  first  course  of  my  discussion,  seem 
even  less,  because  the  treatment  of  such  phases  of  realists'  theories  as  they 
held  in  common  with  all  fictionists  is,  it  will  be  remembered,  reserved  for 
Part  2  of  this  study.  In  the  next  three  sections  of  Part  1,  that  is,  considera- 
tion will  be  given  only  to  analysis  of  the  relation  between  realistic  character- 
drawing  and  the  authors'  general  "purposes"  in  compo^'  —  "articularly 
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their  moral,  satirical,  lascivious,  historical,  and  emotional  aims ;  to  the 
authors'  decision  concerning  the  sphere  of  life  proper  to  any  given  genre; 
and  to  their  views  of  the  personal  qualities  desirable  in  a  hero  or  heroine. 
To  avoid  repetition,  the  four  unclassifiable  types  of  fiction  will  be  discussed 
along  with  the  realistic  varieties — though  only  in  so  far  as  their  characteri- 
zation is  realistic.  In  so  far  as  it  is  romantic,  its  affiliation  with  certain 
romance-types  will  be  briefly  indicated.  Definitions  of  this  or  that  fictional 
form  will  be  constructed  as  need  arises. 

And  first  among  such  definitions  must  be  those  of  the  picaresque  tale,  the 
novel  of  manners,  and  the  chronique  scandaleuse,  for  these  fictional  species 
are  most  affected  by  their  authors'  moral,  satirical,  and  lascivious  aims. 
Accordingly,  the  term,  picaresque  tale,  will  regularly  be  used  to  signify  a 
series  of  real-life  adventures  of  dubious  moral  tone,  all  somewhat  connected 
with  the  life-story  of  a  criminal,  a  rogue,  or  a  victimized  person.95  "Novel 
of  manners"  will  designate  such  a  fiction  as  strove  to  apply  to  prose  narra- 
tive the  principle  of  satirical  comedy — with  two  marked  results :  the  restric- 
tion of  portrayal  to  contemporary  conditions ;  and  a  tendency  to  reject 
the  focusing  of  interest  upon  a  central  pair  of  actors.  "Chronique  scan- 
daleuse" will  identify  a  congeries  of  loosely-interwoven  and  indecent  stories 
about  historical  or  contemporary  notabilities,  the  aim  of  the  collection  being 
malicious  or  lascivious,  the  events  being  real  or  fictitious,  and  the  char- 
acters almost  invariably  including  an  animal,  a  supernatural  being,  or  an 
inanimate  object  endowed  with  extraordinary  facilities  for  securing  "inti- 
mate" knowledge. 

The  result  of  the  moral  aim  upon  realistic  characterization  is  best  studied 
in  the  picaresque  tale.  Not  that  the  novelists  of  manners  and  the  authors 
of  chroniques  scandaleuses  were  silent  on  this  topic.  From  Aleman  (1599) 
to  Solorzano  C1643)  in  Spain,  from  the  Gyges  Callus  (1587?)  to  Crebillon 
(1736)  in  France,  from  Greene  to  Defoe  in  England,  from  the  Faust-books  to 
the  moralizing  imitations  of  Schellmuffsky  (1696)  in  Germany,  producers 
of  all  three  genres  (and  indeed  of  others)  professed  lofty  reformative  mo- 
tives ;  the  exceptions  were  rare.96  Notwithstanding,  the  novel  of  manners 
was  preeminently  satirical,  the  chronique  scandaleuse  preeminently  obscene ; 
and  these  aims  determined  their  characterization  far  more  than  did  the  moral 
one.97 

I  have  said  that  a  history  of  each  of  the  realistic  varieties  will  preface 
the  examination  of  its  theorizing.  In  the  case  of  the  picaresque  tale,  only 
the  briefest  suggestions  seem  necessary.  Warren,  Chandler,  and  others98 
have  so  established  the  chronology  of  this  type  that  every  student  of  fiction 
is  aware  that  the  species  probably  had  its  remote  origin  in  the  Lucianic 
satire  from  which  Apuleius  adapted  the  Golden  ass,  and  that  it  first  entered 
Renaissance  fiction  in  the  Lasarillo  de  Torntes  (1554).  Its  varied  career 
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thereafter  is  also  familiar;  it  suffices  to  recall  the  names  of  Nashe,  Sorel, 
Grimmelshausen,  Le  Sage,  and  Defoe.  More  important  is  the  definition  of 
what  I  mean  by  "moral  aim."  Such  an  aim,  of  course,  is  not  alleged,  as  it 
was  by  the  pastoral,  heroico-historical  and  late  chivalric  writers,  in  order 
that  a  reader  may  forgive  insipid  purity  of  incident  and  phrase.  Elsewhere, 
I  have,  I  think,  amply  proved  that  the  realistic  zeal  for  effecting  religious, 
social,  and  moral  reform  was  a  mere  pretext  for  delving  in  such  "ordures" 
as  Camus  would  have  shuddered  away  from.  In  1670,  Huet  observed  inno- 
cently (L'Origine  des  romans):  "The  first  occasion  of  introducing  fiction 
into  the  world  was,  without  doubt,  to  mollify  the  rigor  of  precepts  by  the 
allurements  of  example."  Their  "moral  aim"  permitted  the  realists  now 
under  consideration  to  maintain  the  reverse  of  this  dictum — to  defend  en- 
forcing the  rigor  of  precepts  by  the  portrayal  of  the  "horrible  example." 
Only — they  delighted  in  emphasizing  unsavory  details  in  the  lives  of  these 
examples. 

Under  this  extension  of  moral  aim,  it  was  but  natural  that  picaresque 
adventures  centered  about  a  criminal,  a  rogue,  or  a  victimized  person.  Crim- 
inals, again,  might  be  either  praised  or  condemned.  It  was  but  natural, 
too,  that  characterization  was  influenced  by  election  among  these  possi- 
bilities. 

The  use  of  victimized  central  characters  is  sporadic.  Mavillia  in  Breton's 
Miseries  of  Mavillia  (1599)  is  of  this  genus,  as  is  Tristan  1'Hermite's  youth 
in  Le  Page  disgracie  (1643).  Kirkman's  Unlucky  citizen  (1673)  thus 
voices  the  theory  of  these  efforts  (106)  :  "All  the  stories  that  you  have 
been  told  are  to. my  subject,  unlucky  ....  you  have  my  unlucky  adven- 
tures." Still  rarer  than  such  comment  is  that  which  eulogizes  an  out-and-out 
reprobate — though  Fielding's  Johnathan  Wild  is  not  the  first  ironical  crim- 
inal-biography. Possibly  the  preface  to  a  French  redaction  of  Solorzano's 
Garduna  de  Sevilla  (1643)  is  most  bold.  "The  author  wished,"  one  reads, 
"under  the  feigned  name  of  Rufine,  to  draw  the  portrait  and  to  display 
all  the  subtleties  of  a  pretty  woman  of  Seville,  who  was  clever  enough  to 
rob  thieves,  even  the  most  subtle  ones ;  who  made  as  many  dupes  as  lovers ; 
and  who  always  regarded  more  the  purse  than  the  heart  of  those  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  find  her  beautiful."  Most  common  of  the  three  primary 
choices,  then,  is  that  preferring  the  amiable  rogue.  Jacke  Wilton's  (1594) 
repentance  of  his  pranks  is  only  an  afterthought;  Francion  (1622)  remains 
a  light  of  love  even  after  his  marriage  to  Nays ;  Buscon,  the  Spanish  sharper 
(1626),  justifies  his  rascalities  before  the  Gods.  Head,  it  is  true,  remarks 
in  prefacing  Part  1  of  The  English  rogue  (1665) :  "It  is  contest  the  whole 
bent  of  his  mind  tended  to  little  else  than  exorbitancy;  and  necessity  fre- 
quently compelled  him  to  perpetrate  villainy."  Yet  a  line  or  so  above  Head 
had  urged:  "Rogue!  did  I  call  him?  I  should  recall  that  word,  since  his 
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actions  were  attended  more  with  witty  conceits,  than  life-destroying  strata- 
gems." 

It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  this  choice  of  possibilities  is  scarcely 
worth  noting — that  it  could  not  greatly  affect  characterization  except  in  the 
sense  that  a  victim  differs  from  a  criminal,  and  an  "amiable  rogue"  from 
either.  And  indubitably,  though  the  sphere  of  life  depicted  is  at  least  en- 
larged, the  contention  is  fairly  justified.  The  victim  and  the  rogue  are 
usually  but  wooden  pegs  on  which  to  hang  adventures.  Even  the  criminal 
is  often  a  lay  figure,  a  situation,  for  instance',  clearly  hinted  at  in  this  pas- 
sage preceding  the  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Barneveldt  (1732)  :  "The 
reader  ordinarily  expects  to  find  in  memoirs  some  intimate  facts  which  have 
escaped  the  researches  of  historians;  some  court  intrigues,  cabinet  secrets, 
conspiracies,  business  between  princes  and  prime  ministers,  letters  written 
to  them  or  received  from  them ;  in  a  word,  anecdotes  curious  and  interesting 
through  connection  with  public  affairs  ....  one  will  see  here  nothing 
which  regards  arms,  politics,  or  the  affairs  of  great  monarchs.  Here  are 
only  adventures,  including  somewhat  of  the  comic,  somewhat  of  the  tragic, 
and  sufficient  of  the  gallant,  but  of  that  gallantry  whose  portraiture  is  not 
at  all  dangerous,  and  which  does  not  wound,  it  seems  to  me,  proper  man- 
ners ;  and  one  will  remark  with  edification  that  under  the  habit  of  a  man 
which  Mme.  de  Barneveldt  wears  during  the  early  years  of  her  life,  nothing 
occurs  contrary  to  modesty."99  Nevertheless,  a  considerable  mass  of  theoriz- 
ing concerns  itself  with  another  genus  of  criminal,  one  whom  the  author 
sometimes  lifted  step  by  step  from  crime  to  respectability,  sometimes  pushed 
down  to  the  galleys  or  the  gibbet.  And  exploitation  of  this  kind  of  law- 
breaker required  what  might  be  called  evolutionary  characterization,  a  thing 
unheard  of  in  romance.  Bunyan  asserts  about  the  retrogressing  evil-doer 
(Mr.  Badman,  1680)  :  "At  great  men's  funerals  ....  they  are  sometime 
presented  to  their  friends  by  their  completely-wrought  images  ....  and 
therefore  have  I  drawn  him  forth  in  his  features  and  actions  from  his  child- 
hood to  his  gray  hairs."  Of  the  reforming  criminal,  Crebillon  writes  that  his 
thesis  in  the  Comte  de  Meilco.eur  (1736)  is  the  regeneration  of  a  man  who, 
through  ignorance  of  "the  worth-while,"  becomes  proud  and  dissolute,  and 
can  be  rescued  only  by  the  love  of  une  femme  estimable.™0  Evidently,  in 
these  and  similar  works,  emphasis  must  fall  on  inward  changes  in  a  hero  or 
heroine.101 

In  fact,  such  emphasis  is  a  touch-stone  to  distinguish  characterization  in 
the  picaresque  tale  from  that  in  its  nearest  relative,  the  novel  of  manners. 
For,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  essential  aim  of  the  pre-Richardsonian 
roinan  de  moeurs  is  not  to  string  out  adventures,  or  to  illustrate  degrada- 
tion and  uplift,  but  to  satirize  life.  The  whole  history  of  the  genre  testifies 
to  this  attitude. 
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Doubtless,  if  the  term,  novel  of  manners,  be  very  broadly  interpreted, 
such  classical  fictions  as  Clitophon  and  Leucippe  or,  more  particularly, 
Petronius's  Satyricon  would  usher  in  the  type.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Greek  fiction  is  not  under  consideration ;  as  for  the  Satyricon,  it  is  a 
chronique  scandaleuse.  Still,  before  1650,  the  novel  of  manners  had  many 
sub-varieties ;  and,  since  none  of  these  lived  on  without  being  influ- 
enced by  Scarron's  Roman  coinique  of  that  year,  their  theory  de- 
mands separate  discussion.  As  novels  of  manners  must  be  classed  the 
travel-narrative  of  the  nature  of  Contreras's  Selva  de  aventuras  (1573)  or 
de  Rojas's  better-known  Viaje  entretenido  (1603);102  the  elaborations  by 
Greene  of  Italian  novelle  (1583-1590);  the  letter-novels  such  as  Reynier 
has  found  so  abundant  in  France  from  1590-1600;  the  portrait-series,  en- 
livened, as  in  Firmian's  Gyges  Callus  (1587),  by  a  thread  of  story;  the 
vivacious  character-sketches  of  Deloney  (1595-1600)  ;103  the  "character- 
book"  disguised  as  a  voyage  imaginaire  (Hall's  Mundus  alter  et  idem,  1607)  ; 
and  the  dialogue-fiction  best  illustrated  by  d'Aubigne's  Baron  de  Foctieste 
(1621).  The  satirical  portions  of  a  picaresque  tale  like  Francion  (1622) 
claim  attention.104  Finally,  in  the  auspiciously-begun  Polyandre  (1648), 
there  is  approximation  to  the  roman  de  moeurs  with  a  "plot." 

It  may  seem  impossible  that  all  these  sub-varieties  should  have  a  com- 
mon satirical  aim  deciding  their  characterization.  But  at  least  as  early  as  the 
Gyges  Callus  (1587),  the  relation  of  the  novel  of  manners  to  satirical  comedy 
is  foreshadowed.  The  hero,  who  possesses  a  ring  of  invisibility,  promises : 
"Inasmuch  as  I  have  everywhere  entered,  I  have  known  customs  ridicu- 
lous and  even  criminal  of  my  age ;  I  shall  write  of  them ;  I  shall  not,  how- 
ever, display  that  my  book  has  not  taught  me  the  secret  of  pursuing  the  vices 
profitably  ....  I  shall  not  spare  a  vice  but  I  shall  pique  no  one,  and 
thus  my  most  rude  invectives  will  be  agreeable  ....  I  shall  mix  in  such 
fashion  the  pleasant  with  the  serious  that  if  the  most  sad  of  men,  the  ancient 
Heraclitus,  should  return  to  the  world,  he  would  avow  that  there  are  in- 
deed things  which  are  not  entirely  unworthy  the  laughter  of  the  most 
sage."105  More  definite  are  these  words  before  Francion  (1622) :  "It  was 
thus  that  the  ancient  authors  did  in  their  comedies,  which  instructed  the 
people  while  giving  recreation.  This  work  imitates  them  in  all  things;  but 
what  is  more,  here  will  be  seen  the  actions  put  in  writing,  in  lieu  of  that, 
as  in  the  comedies,  there  are  only  words,  because  the  actors  represent  all 
the  rest  in  the  theatre.  Since  this  has  been  constructed  for  reading,  all  the 
events  had  to  be  described,  and,  in  place  of  a  simple  comedy,  there  appears 
an  histoire  comique."10*  Or,  if  Francion  be  barred  out  as  picaresque,  there 
is  the  preface  to  Polyandre  (1648),  which  runs:  "the  true  comic  history 
ought  to  be  only  a  lively  painting  of  the  diverse  humours  of  men,  with  the 
lively  censuring  of  a  greater  part  of  their  faults  under  the  simple  appear- 
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ance  of  joy-giving  things  ....  it  is  also  said  that  it  is  ravishing  to  see 
there  [in  romance]  only  the  deeds  of  kings  and  emperors,  of  princes  and 
princesses  ....  but  there  are  other  people  who  prefer  to  see  the  little 
adventures  of  a  trip  about  Paris  or  of  a  promenade,  such  as  could  happen 
to  them  or  to  persons  of  their  acquaintance,  because  that  seems  to  them  more 
natural  and  credible.  .  .  .  You  will  see  then  the  folly  of  some  poets  and 
senseless  amoureux,  the  fanfarronades  of  some  gentlemen  of  the  sword,  the 
gluttonies  of  spongers  and  flies  of  the  court,  the  divers  caprices  of  some 
women,  the  tricks  of  empyrics,  alchemists,  and  false  magicians  ....  What 
is  still  more  to  be  observed  is  that  in  place  of  describing,  as  do  these  kinds 
of  books  ordinarily,  only  one  way  of  life,  as  that  of  a  debauchee,  a  thief, 
or  a  Chevalier  hypochondriaque,  this  book  describes  several."107  Where 
prefaces  are  silent,  practice  proves  concurrence  in  this  general  purpose. 

After  1650  and  before  1740,  some  change  overtakes  the  novel  of  man- 
ners. The  emotional  aim  works  in  conjunction  with  the  satirical,  a  com- 
bination due  to  the  prestige  of  the  Roman  cotnique.  This  narrative,  despite 
loose  structure,  had  a  plot,  a  unifying  love-interest  in  the  affair  of  Destin 
and  fitoile,  and  a  well-defined  group  of  main  characters  never  lost  sight  of. 
But  in  the  roman  de  moeurs  the  emotional  aim  can  never  be  styled  domin- 
nant,  as  in  the  historical  and  sentimental-psychological  novels.  Consequently, 
some  sub-varieties  of  the  early  novel  of  manners  seem  to  vanish,  some  to  be 
little  altered;  others  emerge  for  the  first  time.  If  the  Deloneyian  character- 
sketch  and  the  dialogue-fiction  occur  at  all,  they  are  rare.  Like  the  Italian 
novella  under  Greene,  the  Cervantean  novella  is  expanded,  as  in  Agnes  de 
Castro  (1685?)  ;  the  travel-fiction  secures  a  talented  exponent  in  Prevost 
(Memoires  d'un  homme  de  qualite,  1728-1732)  ;  the  novel  of  manners  in 
letter- form  enjoys  revival  from  1680  onward  (Manley's  Stage-coach  journey 
to  Exeter,  1725)  ;  Le  Sage's  Diable  boiteux  (1707),  itself  based  on  Guevara's 
Diablo  cojuelo  (1641),  is  almost  as  shapeless  as  the  Gyges  Callus;  and 
Quevedo's  travels  (1684)  is  a  volume  resembling  the  Mundus  alter  et  idem. 
As  to  new  forms,  one  notes  that  the  "imaginary  observer"  is  valued  (Ward's 
London  spy,  1699).  The  brief  tale  degenerates  to  anecdote  (Behn's  Black 
lady,  1663),  or  rises  to  what  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  might  christen  the 
short-story  (Petit's  L'Heure  du  berger,  1662).  "Cloak-and-sword"  in- 
trigue, exemplified  almost  pure  in  Triana  (1654),  is  transformed,  first  into 
fictional  comedy,  like  Congreve's  Incognita  (1692),  and  then  into  what  I 
should  style  the  first  English  novel,  the  Generous  rivals  (171 1).108 

The  emotional  aim  of  some  of  these  productions  may  here  be  ignored. 
The  satirical  aim  is  not  strikingly  altered.  If,  indeed,  any  apparently  new 
phases  of  theory  are  stressed,  they  are  those  two  corollaries  of  the  aim, 
already  mentioned  in  defining  the  novel  of  manners — the  limitation  of  por- 
trayal to  contemporary  conditions,  and  the  tendency  to  reject  the  focusing 
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of  interest  on  a  central  pair  of  actors.  The  semi-emotional  works,  no  doubt, 
recant  the  latter  corollary;  but  in  general  the  conception  motivating  the 
preface  to  the  Gyges  Callus  holds ;  namely,  that  the  ronian  de  moeurs 
exists  in  order  to  display  a  panorama  of  odd  characters.  Further  theoriz- 
ing upon  this  topic,  however,  may  properly  be  reserved  for  treatment  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  what  "sphere  in  life"  realists  in  general 
wished  to  depict.  Insistence  on  contemporaneousness  may  be  shown  by 
means  of  Le  Sage's  rather  whimsical  remark  in  the  preface  to  the  1728 
revision  of  his  Diable  boiteux  (1707) ;  he  says :  "In  order  to  render  it  more 
worthy  of  seeing  the  day  after  nineteen  years,  it  has  seemed  necessary  to 
retouch  it  and  to  put  it,  so  to  speak,  in  the  fashion.  Although  the  world  is 
always  the  same,  there  is  in  it  a  constant  succession  of  originals  who  ap- 
pear to  present  some  change As  for  me,  who  limit  my  aim  to  divert- 
ing my  reader  for  some  hours,  I  am  content  with  offering  a  picture  in  mini- 
ature of  the  manners  of  the  century." 

It  has  now  been  made  clear  that,  as  far  as  characterization  is  concerned, 
the  "moral  aim"  of  the  picaresque  tale  produced  studies,  not  only  of  un- 
changing rogues,  criminals,  and  victims,  but  also  of  retrograding  or  reform- 
ing evil-doers ;  and  that  the  satirical  aim  of  any  given  novel  of  manners 
effected  delineation  of  a  variety  of  odd  contemporaries  of  its  author.  It 
is  in  order,  then,  to  consider  what  the  malicious  or  lascivious  aim  of  the 
chronique  scandaleuse  achieved.  As  usual,  the  history  of  the  genre  partly 
answers  the  query. 

If  one  has  not  read  an  average  chronique  scandaleuse,  he  can  not  appreci- 
ate its  malice  and  obscenity.  The  oldest  shining  example  is  Petronius's 
Satyricon,  in  which  the  names  of  the  vagrant  perverts  are  probably  masks 
for  Nero  and  his  debauched  courtiers.  What  influence  the  Satyricon  exerted 
on  Renaissance  fiction  is  unknown.  Boccaccio's  Ameto  (1340)  seems  un- 
affected by  it ;  and  it  was  not  translated,  at  least  into  English,  until  1663 — 
though,  according  to  Miss  Morgan's  Novel  of  manners  (9-10),  such  com- 
pilations as  Eryci  Puteani  Comus  sive  Phagesiposia  Cmnmeria  ( 1608) , 
Misoponeri  Satyricon  (1617),  and  Pantaleonis  Vaticinia  (1633)  suggest 
acquaintance  therewith.  In  any  event,  Sorel's  Bibliotheque  frangoise  (1664), 
gives  (153)  as  the  first  French  attempt  in  this  line  the  Roman  royal  (1621) 
and  the  undated  L'Isle  des  hermaphrodites,  "which  is  a  satire  against  some 
mignons  of  Henri  III."  The  earliest  volume  I  myself  know  is  Le  Premier 
acte  du  synode  nocturne  des  tribades  (1608).  This  obscurity  of  sources  is 
significant.  In  all  European  countries,  the  chronique  scandaleuse  ran  a  sub- 
terraneous course  until  about  1660,  when  occurred  the  fall  of  heroico-histori- 
cal  romance.  True,  there  had  appeared  indecently  malicious  narratives  other 
than  those  thus  far  indicated.  Such  were  the  more  or  less  scandalous 
"romances"  of  the  nature  of  Baudoin's  Les  Aventures  de  la  cour  du  Perse 
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(1639),  Dubail's  La  Fille  supposee  (1639),  and  Remy's  Galatee  (1625), 
"where  under  feigned  names  are  presented  the  loves  of  the  king  and  queen 
of  England."  Such,  too,  was  a  mildly  questionable  tale  inserted  in  Ibrahim. 
More  to  the  point,  the  Roman  bourgeois  had  contained  a  nasty  Histolre  de 
Cupidon.W!>  Notwithstanding  these  tentative  essays,  not  until  Bussy-Rabu- 
tin  published  in  1660  his  Hisioire  amoureuse  des  Gaules,  did  writers  seem 
strongly  tempted  to  practice  this  curious  genre.  But  from  1660  on,  progress 
came  by  leaps  and  bounds.  By  1700,  every  variety  of  fiction  had  its  sala- 
cious specimens.110  Before  1740,  the  chronique  scandaleuse  had  even  estab- 
lished a  peculiar  fashion  in  structure,  as  illustrated  in  Manley's  New  Ata- 
lantis  (1709)  and  Haywood's  Island  adjacent  to  Utopia  (1725).111 

Manifestly,  authors'  statements  could  hardly  be  cited  to  prove  that  the 
chronique  scandaleuse  was  intentionally  malicious  and  lascivious.  For  that 
matter,  writers  are  shy  of  admitting  that  they  create  for  such  an  innocent 
end  as  diversion.  Bussy-Rabutin,  no  doubt,  gaily  announces  that  he  com- 
poses "to  occupy"  himself,  "to  give  pleasure,"  and  to  "attract  some  praise" 
for  his  "style."112  Hamilton,  also,  scorns  to  claim  any  purpose  for  his 
Memoires  de  Grammont  (1709)  other  than  "copying  life."  There  was  rea- 
son for  caution;  Bussy  was  sent  to  the  Bastille,  and  the  number  of  "sec- 
ond editions"  dated  from  Brussels  or  London  is  amazing.  Accordingly, 
most  authors  profess  moral  and  satirical  aim.  Thus,  when  Mrs.  Manley 
was  attacked  by  Steele  for  malevolence  and  pruriency  (Taller,  November 
10,  1709),  she  retorted  that  she  followed  "the  precedent  of  our  great  fore- 
fathers in  satire,  who  not  only  flew  against  the  general  reigning  vices,  but 
pointed  at  individual  persons."113 

The  first  result  of  the  actual  aim  of  the  chronique  scandaleuse  is  more 
openly  proclaimed — its  connection  \vith  the  historical  novel  by  the  depiction 
of  past  notabilities,  with  the  novel  of  manners  by  portrayal  of  contempo- 
raries. Notabilities  the  characters  had  to  be ;  there  was  no  "malicious  value" 
in  describing  perverted  peasants,  as  did  late  eighteenth-century  realists. 
Incredibly  wicked,  too,  the  notabilities  had  to  be.  In  the  chroniques  scanda- 
leuses  there  gather  unfaithful  lovers,  "normal"  debauchees,  hermaphrodites, 
inverts,  perverts,  necrophilists,  etc. ;  and  authors'  comment  on  these  beings 
discloses  how  keenly  they  were  aware  of  the  public  fascination  over  a  new 
monstrosity.  The  leading  evidence  that  contemporaries  were  adjudged 
"good  copy"  lies  in  the  keys  appended  to  volume  after  volume.  As  regards 
notabilities  of  past  ages,  these,  when  they  were  contemporaries  in  disguise, 
were  like  heroico-historical  heroes  and  heroines  minus  valor  and  decency. 
When  they  were  genuine  pictures  of  Sapho,  Nero,  or  Edward  IV,  char- 
acterization was  modeled  after  the  theories  laid  down  by  the  historical 
novel — of  which  more  later. 

It  might  seem  that  if  the  sole  outcome  of  the  malice  of  the  scandalous 
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chroniclers  was  to  select  such  hideously  realistic  beings  as  have  been  alluded 
to,  their  fictional  vehicle  would  be  a  variety  of  realistic  narrative.  Its  rela- 
tion to  heroico-historical  romance,  however,  precludes  this  classification. 
Moreover,  one  "creation"  of  the  scandalous  chroniclers  was  wildly  unreal — 
that  animal,  supernatural  being,  or  inanimate  object  referred  to  in  my 
definition  of  this  genre.  His  origin  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  One  thinks  of 
the  Golden  ass.  But,  declares  Miss  Morgan  (Novel  of  manners,  9),  "As  a 
whole,  or  as  a  prose  narrative,  the  Ass  of  Apuleius  was  not  imitated  until 
the  end  of  the  [eighteenth]  century,  when  it  furnished  a  model  for  travels  of 
inanimate  objects,  and  encouraged  the  use  of  fictitious  travels  for  satirical 
purposes."  The  contention  seems  dubious.  Adlington's  translation  and 
Firenzuola's  paraphrase  were  well-known  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Did 
Cervantes,  then,  invent  the  situation  in  the  Dogs'  colloquy  (1613),  and 
Boucher  that  in  the  Roman  des  oiseaux  (1662)?  The  supernatural  ob- 
server, also,  appeared  early.  The  hero  of  the  Gyges  Callus  (1587)  owned  a 
ring  of  invisibility.  Calliante,  the  unhappy  husband  in  the  Synode  nocturne 
(1608),  pierced  among  the  tribades  in  peculiar  disguise.  The  powerful  limp- 
ing devil  of  Guevara's  Diablo  cojuelo  (1641)  lifted  the  roofs  from  the 
houses  of  Madrid.  Cupidon  in  the  Roman  bourgeois  (1666)  underwent 
experiences  impossible  for  mortals.  Admission  of  the  reason  for  these 
characterizations  is,  indeed,  late.  Possibly  it  is  first  advanced  in  the  Dia- 
logues of  the  chimneys  prefixed  to  the  Diable  boiteux  (1707)  ;  Chimney  C 
observes  to  Chimney  D:  "This  is  the  advantage  we  chimneys  enjoy;  we 
are  witnesses  to  a  thousand  sights  that  men  would  pay  any  price  for  see- 
ing." In  the  Island  adjacent  to  Utopia  (1725),  Cupid  says  (1 :211) :  "But 
the  soul-torturing  anguish  of  that  unfortunate  lady  is  not  to  be  expressed, 
and  should  I,  I  who  was  witness  of  her  secret  pangs,  her  agonizing  com- 
plaints, heard  of  no  ear  but  mine  .  .  .  ."  Full  recognition  of  the  device's 
obscene  potentiality  marks  the  preface  to  Crebillon's  Le  Sopha  (1730).  The 
sofa  had  once  been  a  man  and  is  destined  never  to  recover  human  form  until 
two  entirely  chaste  beings  rest  upon  it. 

Characterization  in  the  chronique  scandaleuse,  the  novel  of  manners, 
and  the  picaresque  tale  has  been  shown  to  have  certain  likenesses,  caused 
by  the  inter-working  of  moral,  satirical,  and  lascivious  aim.  Similarly, 
the  historical  novel — the  third  of  the  realistic  genres — touches  one  type  of 
the  chronique  scandaleuse,  that  which  sought  to  convict  historical  person- 
ages of  being  as  "bad"  as  they  perhaps  were.  But,  just  as  many  picaresque 
tales  develop  a  "changing  criminal,"  whereas  most  novels  of  manners  reveal 
a  panorama  of  contemporary  "originals,"  and  most  chroniques  scandalcuses 
stage  perverts  and  star  supernatural  beings,  so  does  the  historical  novel 
have  its  special  field.  Its  nature  before  1671  can  scarcely  be  formulated; 
but  its  characteristics  after  that  date  are  these:  a  length  of  from  200-400 
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pages ;  an  opening  section  which  brushes  in  an  historical  background ;  a 
straight-away  method  of  narration,  seldom  broken  by  retrospective  life- 
stories  ;  a  well-defined  plot,  motivated  by  the  love-affairs  of  a  compara- 
tively small  group  of  persons ;  above  all,  an  application  to  the  past  of  a 
doctrine  of  vraisem-blance  very  like  that  upheld  by  the  novel  of  manners 
in  dealing  with  contemporaries- — except  that  the  finer  as  well  as  the  "seam- 
ier" side  of  life  is  reproduced. 

The  inception  of  the  historical  novel  is  even  more  difficult  to  fix  than 
that  of  the  chronique  scandaleuse  or  the  novel  of  manners.  A  decadent 
Greek  romance,  Chaereas  and  Callirrhoe,  pictures  Alexander  the  Great 
in  a  fairly  realistic  environment.  Warren  inclines  toward  the  belief  that 
Hita's  incoherent  Guerras  civiles  de  Granada  (15%)  is  the  first  historical 
novel ;  and,  though  Warren  does  not  trace  farther  the  line  of  descent, 
color  is  lent  his  hypothesis  by  the  subsequent  publication  of  Cervantes's 
Moorish  novelas  (1613),  Juvenal's  Dom  Pelage  (1645),  Scudery's  Almahide 
(1660),  and  La  Fayette's  Zayde  (1670).  Unfortunately,  the  French  narra- 
tives are  heroico-historical  romances,  while  Chaereas  and  Callirrhoe  had,  I 
believe,  not  been  unearthed  by  1671.  Another  possible  origin,  the  discovery 
this  time  of  Reynier,  would  be  such  sixteenth-century  French  "historical 
novels"  as  are  listed  in  Le  Roman  sentimental  avant  I'Astree  (Chapter  9). 
Yet,  even  if  these  stories  be  admitted  as  "novels,"  the  cult  disappears  after 
1610.  On  the  whole,  I  myself  find  the  source  of  the  genre  in  the  elabo- 
rating of  short  and  bare  novelle  like  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Essex 
(1650)— the  antecedents  of  these  novelle,  however,  being  unknown  to  me. 
At  any  rate,  1663  may  have  witnessed  the  composition  of  Huet's  Diane  de 
Castro  (1728),  and  1671  is  the  date  on  at  least  three  title-pages — those 
of  Vaumoriere's  Diane  de  France,  Saint-Real's  Dom  Carlos,  and  Murat's 
Comte  de  Dunois.11*  After  1671,  the  type  was  much  cultivated,  the  earliest 
English  representative  being,  according  to  Miss  Morgan,  English  adven- 
tures (1676).  Naturally,  too,  this  form  of  fiction  speedily  became  entangled 
with  others,  notably  the  chronique  scandaleuse,  the  novel  of  manners,  and 
the  Robinsoniad  voyage  imaginaire.115  Best,  perhaps,  of  all  the  historical 
novels  is  d'Aulnoy's  Comte  de  Warwick  (1704),  which  easily  surpasses  the 
recently-exploited  Longsword  (1762)  and  in  spots  equals  the  pages  of 
Scott. 

Of  the  elements  of  the  historical  novel's  definition,  only  the  emotional 
aim  and  the  interpretation  of  vraisemblance  are  important  for  characteriza- 
tion. But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  novel  of  manners,  even  the  general 
results  of  the  emotional  aim  are  better  described  in  connection  with  the 
sentimental-psychological  novel. 

As  for  vraisemblance,  Scudery's  definition  thereof  is  manifestly  the  point 
of  divergence  for  the  new  theory  on  this  topic.  She,  it  will  be  recalled,  had 
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emphasized  the  use  of  spectacular  historical  events  and  personages,  had 
insisted  on  altering  history  in  the  service  of  emotion,  and  had  stressed  the 
duty  of  pleasing  one's  century. 

But  the  relation  of  love  to  life  in  the  historical  novel  involves  the  whole 
question  of  the  personality  of  realistic  heroes  and  heroines ;  it,  too,  will 
have  treatment  later.  Over  the  remaining  problem,  that  of  the  use  of  great 
personages,  two  schools  at  once  began  wrangling.  Such  a  prominent  author 
as  Prevost  cast  his  vote  for  the  spectacular  in  history;  in  introducing  the 
Memoires  d'un  homme  de  qualite  (1728),  he  stated:  "If  one  finds  in  this 
history  some  surprising  adventures,  one  ought  to  remember  that  it  is  this 
which  renders  them  worthy  of  being  communicated.  Ordinary  events  in- 
terest too  little  to  be  transcribed."  Yet  Prevost' s  characters  are  mere  gentle- 
men of  rank.  And  Lenoble,  voicing  an  antagonistic  view,  was  perhaps  rep- 
resentative of  the  larger  number  of  historical  novelists.  In  the  preface  to 
Ildegerte  (1694),  he  wrote:  "The  taste  in  books  changes  fashion  among 
the  French  as  do  costumes.  The  long  romances  full  of  speeches  and  fabu- 
lous adventures,  and  empty  of  things  which  ought  to  remain  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  and  there  bear  fruit,  were  in  vogue  at  the  time  when  sugar- 
loaf  hats  were  found  beautiful.  One  has  wearied  almost  at  the  same  time 
of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  petites  histoires,  ornamented  with  embel- 
lishments which  the  truth  may  suffer,  have  taken  their  place,  and  have  been 
found  more  proper  to  the  French  genius,  which  is  impatient  to  see  in  two 
hours  the  denouement  and  the  end  of  that  which  it  commences  to  read 
.  .  .  .  ce  n'cst  ny  une  fable  ny  un  roman  which  I  give  you,  it  is  the 
pure  truth  of  history."116 

Scudery's  plaire  darantage  is  much  more  in  disfavor  than  her  point  of 
view  toward  the  spectacular.  In  practice,  of  course,  the  plaire  davantagc  is 
never  entirely  got  rid  of.  The  characters  in  the  Princesse  de  Cleves,  remote 
as  they  are  from  those  in  Clelie,  are  not  accurately-transcribed  men  and 
women  of  Henri  II's  court.  Nor  are  d'Aulnoy's  actors  in  the  Comte  de 
Warwick  inhabitants  of  the  England  of  Edward  IV.  Theorizing,  too,  as 
in  Ildegerte,  hints  at  "embellishments  which  the  truth  may  suffer."  Yet, 
after  all,  the  new  theory  is  highly  significant.  It  is  so  fully  presented  before 
Boyle's  Theodora  and  Didymus  (1687)  that  other  quotations  may  be  spared. 
That  this  narrative  is  very  dull  but  exemplifies  the  author's  conscientious- 
ness. 

The  story  itself  is  worth  summarizing.  When  the  tale  opens,  Theodora, 
a  youthful  Christian,  has  been  exposed  in  the  stews  of  Antioch.  Didymus, 
her  lover,  gains  entrance  to  the  brothel  in  the  disguise  of  a  Roman  soldier. 
Theodora,  ignorant  of  his  identity,  begs  death  in  place  of  violation.  When 
she  does  recognize  him,  her  religious  feeling  causes  her  to  balk  at  the  trick 
he  wishes  her  to  execute — to  don  his  clothes  and  flee.  At  length,  however, 
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she  consents,  escapes,  and  takes  refuge  with  a  friend,  Irene.  Later,  when 
she  learns  that  Didymus  has  been  condemned,  she  repents  of  her  weakness 
and  offers  her  life  for  his.  In  public  the  two  plead  that  each  may  die  for  the 
other,  a  desire  unexpectedly  realized  by  their  double  execution  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  President  of  Antioch.  That  functionary  is  furious  over  the 
lovers'  assumption  that  either  could  save  the  other. 

Boyle's  first  comments  on  his  characterization  are  disappointingly  hero- 
ico-historical.  Of  the  genesis  of  his  fiction,  he  says :  "finding  her  story  to 
be  related  in  a  martyrology  very  succinctly  and  imperfectly,  but  very  dully, 
too;  I  found  myself  tempted  to  enlarge  this  story  ....  into  a  somewhat 
voluminous  Romance."  He  adds  that,  since  Theodora  was  but  a  simple 
"Christian  martyr,"  he  will  make  her  a  princess;  and  he  continues:  "I 
remembered  to  have,  in  some  Author  or  other,  found  Mention  of  a  person 
about  Dioclesian's  time,  Whom  I  took  for  our  Martyr,  that  was  intended 
to  be  of  high  Quality  if  not  a  Princess."  Presently,  however,  Boyle's  theory 
diverges  widely  from  Scudery's.  He  will  not  "feign  surprizing  adventures," 
but  will  lend  speeches  to  his  creations;  and,  because  Theodora,  though  a 
princess,  is  yet  a  Roman  Christian,  his  "task  was  not  near  so  easie  as  it 
would  have  been,  if  I  had  been  only  ....  to  make  a  lover  speak  as 
Passionately  as  I  could,  and  his  Mistress  as  Kindly  as  the  indulgentest 
laws  of  decency  would  permit.  But  I  was  to  introduce  a  Christian  and  pious 
lover,  who  was  to  contain  the  expressions  of  his  Flame  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  his  Religion ;  and  a  virgin,  who,  being  as  modest  and  discreet  as 
handsom,  and  as  devout  as  either,  was  to  own  a  high  Esteem  for  an  ex- 
cellent Lover,  and  an  uncommon  Gratitude  to  a  transcendent  Benefactor, 
without  intrenching  either  upon  her  Vertue  or  her  Reservedness."  Further, 
Boyle  remarks  that  Theodora  and  Didymus  lived  "in  Primitive  and  devout 
times  of  the  Church" ;  accordingly,  their  "Discourses"  would  be  "somewhat 
strange,  if  they  were  ascrib'd  to  a  young  Gallant  and  a  younger  Lady  of 
Our  degenerate  Times."  "I  have  been  careful,"  he  says,  "that  Theodora 
should  not  be  made  to  do,  or  say,  anything,  that,  the  great  Obligations  she 
had  to  her  Rescuer  consider'd,  do  intrench  either  upon  her  Piety,  or  her 
Vertue,  or  so  much  as  upon  her  Reserv'dness  ....  I  perceived  the  diffi- 
culty of  my  task  would  be  increased,  by  that  of  reconciling  Theodora's 
scrupulousness  to  the  humors  of  some  young  persons  of  quality  of  either 
sex."  Of  the  hero,  Boyle  observes  more  particularly:  "I  might  say,  that 
probably  he  thought,  those  Celebrations  that  would  have  been  Flattery  to 
another  lady,  were  but  justice  to  a  Person  so  Extraordinary  ....  and 
that  he  thought  it  allowable,  not  to  suppress  the  chast  effects  of  a  Passion, 
that  has  not  only  been  incident  to  Heroes,  but  perhaps  helped  to  make  them 
such."  The  author's  attempt  to  create  the  illusion  of  Roman  Christian 
"atmosphere"  does  not  end  yet.  He  grieves  that  there  are  critics  who  "are 
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inclinable  to  estimate  the  Affairs  of  Past  Times  and  Remote  regions,  by  the 
Opinions  and  Customes  of  our  own  Age  and  Country."  Such  persons 
may  deem  it  "strange  that  ....  so  Pious  a  Person  as  Theodora  offer 
her  breast  to  Didymus's  Sword,  and  by  soliciting  him  to  kill  her,  tempt  him 
to  an  Action  which  would  make  her  guilty  of  a  Murder  and  make  him 
greatly  accessory  to  it."  In  reality,  the  action  is  not  strange.  Theodora  is 
in  "inevitable  danger  of  a  Rape,"  and  in  such  a  contingency,  St.  Jerome 
himself  "advises  virgins"  to  prefer  self-slaughter.117 

In  examining  the  characterization  in  Theodora  and  Didymus,  chief  in- 
fluence has  properly  been  accorded  to  the  historical  aim.  Yet  it  is  plain 
that  in  fictions  like  this  the  author  has  a  subordinate  purpose,  that  of  win- 
ning the  reader's  emotional  sympathy.  This  emotional  aim — apparent  also 
in  such  novels  of  manners  as  Marianne — is  dominant  in  the  last  great  real- 
istic type — the  sentimental-psychological  novel. 

Unlike  the  historical  novel,  this  genre  has  a  history  before  1670-1680. 
The  powerful  productions,  psychological  rather  than  merely  sentimental,  are 
rare  enough.  Such  are  the  charming  earlier  adventures  of  Aucassin  and 
Nicolete;  the  painful  love-tale  of  the  deserted  heroine  of  Boccaccio's  Fiam- 
metta  (1340)  ;  the  study  by  Mareschal  of  a  coquette  and  her  suitors  (  Chry- 
solite, 1627)  ;  and  the  intrigue  in  Zesen's  Adriatische  Rosemunde  (1645). 
Distinctly  sentimental,  nevertheless,  are  the  Greek  novels  and  the  Spanish 
(1492-1530)  and  French  (1532-1600)  imitations  of  the  Fiammetta.  But 
from  these  early  efforts  little  theorizing  can  be  gleaned.  For  Greece  there 
is  none.  The  imitations  of  the  Fiammetta  only  elaborate  its  Aristotelian 
preface  on  the  worth  of  catharsis  as  the  goal  of  emotional  fiction.118  And 
the  sole  intimation  Mareschal  gives  of  his  purpose  is  this :  "Seeing  that 
there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  anything  solid,  anything  vraisemblable,  which 
can  have  relation  to  the  manners  of  men  and  to  their  powers,  or  to  the  true 
course  of  the  ages  and  centuries  in  the  books  which  are  called  romans, 
follies  remote  from  common  sense  ....  here  I  have  included  only  what 
a  man  can  do,  and  have  held  myself  within  the  limits  of  a  private  life,  in 
order  that  each  may  be  able  to  mold  himself  upon  the  actions  which  I  de- 
scribe."119 

After  1680,  on  the  other  hand,  theory  abounds.  For  in  1669  had  ap- 
peared the  famous  Lettres  portngaises,  a  series  of  epistles  in  which  a  cast- 
off  nun  pours  out  her  wild  longing  for  a  recreant  lover.  In  1671  the  histori- 
cal novelists  had  begun  to  portray  the  grim  love- tragedies  of  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  century  Europe.  And  in  1678  the  Princesse  de  Cleves  had  so 
captivated  Europe  that  the  sentimental-psychological  novel  sprang  into  high 
favor.  From  that  date,  mediocre  volumes  are  numerous.  The  only  great 
work  before  1740  is  Prevost's  Manon  I.escaut,  comprising  volumes  7  and  8 
of  the  Memoires  d'un  homme  de  qualite.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the 
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efforts  most  closely  related  to  the  chronique  scandaleuse,  the  novel  of  man- 
ners, and  other  forms,  depicted  abnormalities,  quirks  in  feeling,  etc. 

To  define  the  sentimental-psychological  novel  is  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  historical  novel.  Like  that  form,  it  is  short ;  its  method  of  progression, 
whether  by  simple  narrative  or  by  letters,  is  straight-away ;  its  plot  is  clear- 
cut,  its  setting  realistic,  its  characters  few.  Yet  it  diverges  from  its  rela- 
tive in  emphasizing  analysis  of  vraisemblable  emotion  rather  than  vraisem- 
blable  reproduction  of  past  ages ;  climaxes  in  emotional  complications  are 
particularly  detailed ;  and,  in  general,  the  period  described  is  contemporary. 

VraitemMablt  means  for  the  sentimental-psychological  novel  what  it  has 
been  seen  to  imply  for  the  historical — fidelity  to  life,  though  the  life  is  here 
that  of  the  emotions  and,  as  will  be  explained  in  discussing  realistic  heroes 
and  heroines,  tends  toward  the  tragic.  Interest  in  contemporaneity  need  not 
be  illustrated.  The  one  problem  of  theorizing  which  demands  notice  is  as 
to  what  constitutes  emotion  and  emotional  climaxes.  Sample  quotations 
are  in  themselves  sufficiently  illuminating. 

Marivaux,  if  he  is  the  author  of  Les  Aventures  de  M (1713),  of- 
fers a  broad  definition.  "The  pity,"  he  expounds,  "which  the  object  excites 
when  present,  the  inquietudes  which  it  causes  us,  afflict  the  soul  and  make 
annoying  impressions.  It  is  softened ;  but  it  really  suffers.  The  emotion 
is  painful;  whereas  the  simple  recital,  however  frightful  it  may  be,  if  it 
excites  pity,  carries  into  the  soul  only  a  compassionate  interest  without 
grief.  One  sighs  with  those  who  seem  to  us  to  sigh ;  but  as  their  evils 
are  only  feigned,  the  moved  soul  gets  a  pleasure  out  of  its  sensibilities, 
in  protecting  itself  through  reason  from  veritable  sadness  which  ought  to 
occupy  it  only  at  the  real  presence  of  misfortunes."120  Crebillon  (preface  to 
Lettres  de  la  Marquise  de  M..  au  Comte  de  R....,  1732)  draws  this 
more  intimate  picture  of  emotional  values:  "Little  dissatisfactions,  recon- 
ciliations, flights  of  caprice,  warm  resentments  and  flowing  tears,  joys,  jeal- 
ousies and  apprehensions,  fears,  impatient  wishes,  and  despair  are  liberally 
diffused ;  and  though  these  emotions  are  varied  in  the  description,  yet  love 
is  the  only  cause  whence  they  derive  their  existence  and  receive  their  ex- 
tinction." On  emotional  climaxes  Boursault  comments  thus  before  his  Sept 
lettres  amour euses  d'une  dame  a  un  cavalier  (1678):  "One  will  see  the 
progress,  the  violence,  and  the  end  of  a  love  which  lasted  more  than  fifteen 
years,  with  the  intrigues  of  which  use  was  made,  the  misfortunes  which 
were  undergone,  the  agitations  which  one  had,  and  the  obstacles  which  were 
surmounted."  It  is  significant  that  of  the  seven  letters  four  paint  the  hero- 
ine's reluctant  approach  toward  a  moment  of  weakness,  three  dilate  upon 
her  situation  years  afterward.  A  remark  by  Prevost  in  Manon  Lescaut 
(1732)  is  equally  important:  "I  note  as  a  result,"  says  the  hero  (112), 
"the  divers  occasions  on  which  my  heart  felt  a  return  toward  good,  be- 
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cause  it  is  to  this  memory  that  I  finally  owed  a  part  of  my  strength  in  the 
most  unhappy  passages  of  my  life." 

Treatment  of  the  emotional  purpose  in  sentimental-psychological  fiction 
has  rounded  out  the  account  of  the  general  effects  of  "aim,"  as  far  as  the 
four  realistic  genres  and  the  chronique  scandaleuse  are  concerned.  Of  the 
remaining  unclassifiable  types  of  fiction — the  letter-novel,  the  frame-work 
conte  de  fee,  and  the  voyage  imaginaire — ,  no  one  has  a  single  controlling 
motive,  comparable  to  the  moral,  satirical,  lascivious,  historical,  or  emo- 
tional purpose.  The  characterization  in  these  varieties  may  be  cursorily  dis- 
missed, chiefly  by  reference  to  their  affiliations  with  genres  already  dis- 
cussed. Perhaps,  too,  a  rapid  review  of  what  has  been  learned  of  the  results 
of  aim  upon  characterization  will  make  the  task  yet  simpler.  The  review 
will  have  additional  force,  if  it  be  made  with  an  eye  to  the  topic  of  the  next 
section — the  sphere  of  life  which  realists  sought  to  transcribe. 

Observed  from  one  angle,  each  of  the  five  fictional  types  hitherto  con- 
sidered was  governed  by  a  mixture  of  aims.  The  picaresque  tale  was  sel- 
dom emotional,  but  it  was  often  satirical  and  it  consistently  flaunted  a  moral 
aim  in  order  that  it  might  delineate  "normal"  immorality.  The  early  novel 
of  manners,  likewise,  was  seldom  emotional,  but  it  defended  its  immorality 
by  a  satirical  aim;  after  1650,  however,  emotion  played  a  larger  part.  The 
chronique  scandaleuse,  though  pretendedly  satirical  or  "moral,"  was  really 
lascivious ;  emotion  and  the  use  of  history  might  be  accented.  The  his- 
torical novel  was  sometimes  immoral,  was  often  deeply  emotional,  and, 
naturally,  was  always  historical.  The  sentimental-psychological  novel  was 
also  sometimes  immoral ;  it  might  be  historical ;  it  was  predominantly  emo- 
tional. 

Taken  from  another  angle,  these  five  genres  upheld  a  vraisemblance  very 
unlike  that  of  romance.  The  picaresque  tale  and  the  novel  of  manners  saw 
in  vraisemblance  the  portrayal  of  the  seamier  side  of  contemporary  life, 
superficially  viewed.  The  chronique  scandaleuse  looked  at  vraisemblance 
as  the  limning  of  abnormalities,  chiefly  through  their  outward  actions.  The 
historical  and  sentimental-psychological  novels  had  a  more  pleasing  interpre- 
tation. Spectacular  as  the  historical  novel  might  be,  it  yet  described  men 
and  women  of  the  past  as  they  might  have  been  emotionally.  The  senti- 
mental-psychological novel  proper  applied  the  same  idea  to  contemporaries, 
emphasizing  shades  of  emotion  and  stressing  climaxes. 

Seen  from  yet  a  third  angle,  the  five  fictional  genres  occupied  varying 
fields.  The  picaresque  tale  took  as  its  province  rogues,  victims  and  crim- 
inals, these  beings  touching  all  phases  of  life,  but  the  criminals  alone  "evolv- 
ing." The  non-emotional  novel  of  manners  copied  contemporary  "originals," 
the  emotional  sketched  somewhat  ordinary  men  and  women.  The  chronique 
scandaleuse,  selecting  its  abnormalities  from  high  life,  and  often  masking 
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them  under  the  names  of  historical  personages,  created  things  more  absurd 
than  Scudery's  Cyrus;  it  also  introduced  an  animal,  a  supernatural  being, 
or  an  inanimate  object  to  spy  upon  its  perverts.  The  historical  novel  dealt 
with  great  people  of  the  past.  The  sentimental-psychological  novel,  finally, 
depicted  people  of  tragic  life,  and  of  high  contemporary  or  historical  sta- 
tion. 

To  return  to  the  letter-novel,  the  frame-work  conte  de  fee,  and  the 
voyage  imaginaire.  Twice  the  letter-novel  (regarded  as  a  genre  by  the  pre- 
Richardsonians  and  therefore  by  me)  becomes  popular:  from  1590-1610  in 
France,  and  from  1669-1740  in  France,  England,  and  Germany.121  Its 
history  is  that,  however,  of  the  romantic  or  realistic  type  whose  aim  happens 
to  dominate  it  during  any  given  period.  In  fact,  its  theory  of  characteriza- 
tion would  require  no  mention,  were  it  not  that,  being  a  genre,  the  letter- 
novel  can  not  be  ignored.  It  may  be  defined  as  having  one  peculiarity,  that 
of  a  structure  which  inevitably  interrupts  continuity.122  That  it  was  circu- 
lating long  before  Pamela,  some  words  prefatory  to  the  Lettrcs  sa.vones  will 
prove ;  that  it  was  often  sentimental,  the  discussion  of  the  psychological 
novel  has  indicated ;  that  it  was  just  as  frequently  a  branch  of  the  novel 
of  manners,  scores  of  prefaces  attest.  Before  the  Lettres  sa.vones  (1732), 
one  reads :  "I  fear  indeed  that  the  public  is  at  length  tired  of  the  books 
entitled  'Letters.'  One  sees  almost  nothing  else  at  the  book-shops.  Here 
are  the  Provincial  letters;  there  the  Portugese,  the  Turkish,  the  Persian, 
the  Je^tish,  etc.  What  more?  Letters  and  always  letters  ....  It 
is  a  terrible  thing  ....  example,  I  have  not  been  able  to  resist  this  tor- 
rent." D'Aubignac,  in  compiling  the  Roman  des  lettres,  chooses  for  publi- 
cation 70  out  of  500  or  more  epistles,  for  the  reason  that  these  present 
character-sketches  of  Ariste  and  his  friends.  In  similar  fashion,  the  Duchess 
of  Newcastle  remarks  in  the  preface  to  CCXI  Sociable  letters  (1664): 
"The  truth  is  they  are  rather  scenes  than  letters,  for  I  have  endeavored  un- 
der cover  of  letters  to  express  the  humours  of  mankind  and  the  actions  of 
man's  life  by  the  correspondence  of  two  ladies,  living  at  some  short  distance 
from  each  other." 

If  the  letter-novel's  theory  of  characterization  is  here  unimportant  be- 
cause it  merely  echoes  that  of  some  other  genre,  characterization  in  the 
framework  conte  de  fee  is  easily  disposed  of  as  being  "romantic"  in  the  sense 
that  early  chivalric  fiction  was  romantic.  The  fairy-tale,123  given  vogue  by 
d'Aulnoy  and  Grimm,  is  not  the  frame-work  conte  de  fee.12*  In  structure, 
this  type,  appearing  about  1708,  is  modeled  after  the  Arabian  nights,  trans- 
lated by  Galland  in  1704;  that  is,  it  consists  of  many  short  tales,  bound 
in  a  frame-work  "contest  of  will"  such  as  that  between  Scheherazade  and 
her  lord.  In  setting,  the  frame-work  conte  de  fee  is  often  realistic.  In 
characterization,  it  revels  in  that  very  "impossible"  reprobated  by  Scudery. 
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The  first  imitations,  the  Turkish  and  the  Persian  tales,  for  example,  have 
Oriental  characters;  hideous  genii  and  djinn,  valiant  princes  and  ravishingly 
beautiful  princesses,  throng  the  pages.  In  later  productions,  fairies,  sylphs, 
gnomes,  and  dragons  crowd  in  from  other  mythologies.125  As  regards  theory 
of  characterization,  certain  other  aspects  are  mildly  noteworthy :  the  testi- 
monials to  the  influence  of  the  chronique  scandaleuse ;128  the  search  for  an 
amusing  kind  of  vraiscniblance;1"  and  the  insistence  on  a  "combat  of  wills" 
as  a  device  to  hold  the  reader's  interest.128 

Characterization  in  the  voyage  imaginaire  demands  more  extended  treat- 
ment than  that  in  the  letter-novel  or  the  frame-work  conte  de  fee.  Not  that 
the  voyage  imaginaire  can  be  so  defined  as  to  be  sharply  cut  off  from  other 
fictional  types.  As  in  the  case  of  the  letter-novel,  its  history  is  usually 
that  of  a  sub-variety  in  one  or  another  school — with  the  result  that  the 
voyage  imaginaire  may  have  either  coherent  or  incoherent  structure,  either 
nicely  localized  or  wildly  impossible  setting,  and  either  definitely  realistic 
or  hopelessly  incredible  characters.  The  aims,  too,  are  naturally  so  diverse 
as  almost  to  defy  enumeration.  For  instance,  the  voyage  imaginaire  may 
outdo  the  nightmares  of  chivalric  romance  and  the  frame-work  conte  de  fee 
(Of  the  wonders  beyond  Thule,  first  century  A.  D.)  ;  it  may  divulge  scan- 
dal, like  Le  Relation  de  ce  qui  c'est  passe  dans  la  nouvelle  decouverte 
royaume  de  Frisquemore  (1662);  it  may  explain  philosophic  or  scientific 
dogma  (Daniel's  Voyage  to  the  -world  of  Cartesius  (1690)  or  Bergerac's 
Voyage  dans  la  lune  ( 1656)  ;  it  may  satirize  such  fads  as  does  Sorel's  L'IsIe 
de  portraiture  (1659)  ;  or  it  may  be  as  reformative  and  Utopian  as  Les 
Severambes.  If  neither  main  aim  nor  structure  nor  characterization,  then, 
made  the  pre-Richardsonians  consider  the  voyage  imaginaire  a  genre,  what 
did?  It  was  a  subordinate  purpose,  that  of  carrying  the  reader  into  un- 
charted lands  where  might  possibly  be  found  the  marvels  determined  by 
the  controlling  motive  of  the  individual  volume.  And,  amid  other  effects, 
this  minor  aim  brought  about  theorizing  in  regard  to  characterization  in 
the  voyage  imaginaire. 

The  romantic  theorizing  which  crowded  the  voyage  imaginaire  with 
Brobdingnagians,  moon-folk,  talking  animals,  tree-people,  etc.,  is  not  es- 
sentially different  from  that  which  filled  early  chivalric  romance  with  mar- 
vels. Nor  is  the  realism  that  studied  immoral  beings  based  upon  other 
defenses  than  those  used  by  Manley  and  Haywood.  The  shipwrecked  sailor, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  the  center  of  much  interesting  conjecture.129  So 
were  the  Utopians  among  whom  he  often  found  himself.  An  emotional 
motive  sometimes  drew  attention  to  "Indian  maids." 

The  shipwrecked  sailor  or  luckless  aeronaut  had  two  functions.  He 
was,  of  course,  doomed  to  wander  amid  such  marvels  as  would  catch  the 
romantic  reader.  At  the  same  time,  he  himself  was  to  be  made  so  real- 
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istic  that  his  adventures  would  be  accepted  as  true.  Elsewhere,  however,  I 
have  dealt  fully  with  the  attempts,  beginning  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, to  endow  the  sailor  with  an  honest  appearance,  an  unimpeachable  char- 
acter, and  an  admirable  judgment.  The  castaway's  second  function  is  thus 
revealed  by  Defoe  (Robinson  Crusoe,  preface  to  Part  3,  1720  edition)  : 
"Had  I  given  you  the  conduct  or  the  life  of  a  man  you  knew,  and  whose 
misfortunes  and  infirmities,  perhaps,  you  had  sometimes  unjustly  triumphed 
over,  all  I  could  have  said  would  have  yielded  no  diversion  ....  facts  that 
are  formed  to  touch  the  mind,  must  be  done  a  great  way  off  and  by  some- 
body never  heard  of."  Of  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  the  persons  whom 
most  castaways  meet,  one  of  Desfontaines's  sentences  is  representative ;  he 
states  (Le  Nouveau  Gulliver,  1728) :  "One  will  see  there  the  censure  of  all 
the  policed  nations,  in  the  mouth  of  a  virtuous  savage,  who  knows  only 
natural  reason  and  who  finds  that  that  which  we  call  civilization,  polish, 
manners,  is  only  a  vicious  commerce,  which  our  corruption  has  invented 
and  which  our  prejudice  makes  us  esteem."130  Of  the  effect  of  an  emotional 
aim  upon  heroes  and  heroines  more  will  be  said  later.  Testimony  to  its 
power  may  be  cited  from  Le  Nouveau  Gulliver.  Desfontaines  notes  that 
Swift's  readers  "complain  of  not  having  been  interested  by  intrigues  and 
emotional  scenes;  they  wished  a  fiction  according  to  the  rules,  and  they 
have  found  only  a  succession  of  allegorical  voyages,  without  any  amorous 
adventure."  He  adds  that  "one  has  had  a  certain  amount  of  regard  to  their 
taste  in  this  work.  Nevertheless,  one  has  only  moderately  committed  him- 
self to  this,  for  fear  of  departing  from  the  genre."131 

THE  "SPHERE  OF  LIFE"  IN  REALISTIC  FICTION 

From  time  to  time  during  the  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  realists' 
aims  upon  their  characterization,  attention  has  inevitably  been  turned  to  their 
second  great  problem — the  sphere  of  life  they  should  portray.  As  a  result, 
the  picaresque  tale  has  been  found  to  describe,  not  only  rogues,  but  victims 
and  downright  criminals,  the  novel  of  manners  "oddities"  in  general,  the 
chronique  scandaleuse  high-born  perverts,  inanimate  objects,  supernatural 
beings,  and  animals,  the  historical  novel  renowned  men  and  women  of  the 
past,  the  sentimental-psychological  novel  famous  men  and  women  of  the  day, 
the  voyage  imaginaire  Utopians,  fantastic  monsters,  and  realistic  sailors. 
The  theory  deciding  the  use  of  these  groups  of  characters  need  not  be  re- 
peated. But  further  exposition  is  required  of  the  operation,  intended  and 
actual,  of  what  I  have  styled  the  "panoramic"  corollary  (see  page  54)  of 
the  satirical  aim. 

The  "panoramic"  theory,  it  may  be  recalled,  was  that  a  realistic  work 
ought  to  stage  a  long  succession  of  originals — to  picture  all  life,  as  it  were. 
Such,  of  course,  could  not  be  an  actual  end  for  the  historical  or  senti- 
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mental-psychological  novel,  for  the  frame-work  conte  de  fee  or  the  voyage 
imaginaire.  Even  in  the  picaresque  tale  and  in  the  chronique  scandaleuse, 
realization  was  hampered  by  the  former's  fondness  for  low  life  and  the 
latter's  predilection  for  immoral  characters.  The  purpose,  then,  was  espe- 
cially championed  by  the  novel  of  manners.  The  Gyges  Callus  is  not  to 
"spare  a  vice" ;  Polyandre  is  to  be  "a  lively  portrayal  of  the  diverse  humours 
of  men'' ;  the  Diable  boitcux  will  paint  "a  constant  succession  of  originals" ; 
the  CCXI  Sociable  letters  will  draw  "the  humours  of  mankind." 

One  intended  outcome  of  the  theory  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  been  as 
impossible  as  pernicious — the  composition  of  unending  fictions.  Yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  denouements  which  would  allow  of  "sequels"  are  carefully 
calculated.  The  Gyges  Callus  and  the  Island  adjacent  to  Utopia  could  drift 
on  forever ;  the  Euphormio  might  just  as  well  have  a  third  part  as  a  second ; 
the  Francion  was  expanded  from  seven  to  twelve  books ;  and  many  realistic 
works  either  halt  in  the  air  or  rush  to  absurd  conclusions. 

Equally  damaging  was  another  issue  of  the  panoramic  theory — the  at- 
tempt to  dethrone  hero  and  heroine  as  centers  of  interest.  That  it  did  not 
succeed  makes  its  study  none  the  less  valuable  as  looking  toward  an  accurate 
evaluation  of  the  place  of  certain  well-known  realists  in  the  development 
of  the  novel.  Suggestions  in  regard  to  this  dethronement  have  already  been 
quoted.  Even  concerning  romance  Scudery  observed  before  Ibrahim  (see 
page  22)  that  more  than  one  hero  ought  to  figure  in  a  narrative.  She,  how- 
ever, meant  nothing  except  that  many  love-stories  should  be  woven  to- 
gether to  form  a  huge  romance.  Sorel,  Scarron,  and  Furetiere  were  alto- 
gether iconoclastic.  Sorel's  preface  to  Polyandre  (1648)  has  been  repro- 
duced (see  page  52).  Scarron  is  more  explicit;  he  declared  (Roman  com- 
ique,  1:16)  :  "The  stroller  Rancour,  one  of  the  principal  heroes  of  our  ro- 
mance— for  one  alone  will  not  serve  our  turn ;  and  since  there  is  nothing 
more  perfect  than  the  hero  of  a  book,  half  a  dozen  heroes,  or  such  as 
would  be  thought  so,  will  do  more  credit  to  mine  than  a  single  one,  who 
might  happen  to  be  the  least  talked  of,  since  all  human  beings  are  subject 
to  the  caprice  of  fortune."  Furetiere  insisted  (Roman  bourgeois,  214)  : 
"Nor  shall  I  make  visible  a  hero  dominant  in  all  the  piece."  The  failure 
of  the  movement,  it  should  be  noted,  was  not  due  to  such  later  realists  as 
Le  Sage,  Defoe,  and  Prevost.  In  all  probability,  it  was  effected  by  the 
sudden  popularity  of  the  close-plotted  historical  and  sentimental-psychologi- 
cal novels. 

With  two  such  unhappy  consequences  of  the  panoramic  theory,  it  was 
well  for  fiction  that  a  third  was  beneficial.  Chroniclers  of  scandal  could  not 
widen  their  circle  of  characters  without  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  ab- 
normal psychology ;  more  decent  realists  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
for  new  material  for  their  fictional  picture-galleries.  In  this  way,  there  was 
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bequeathed  to  the  mid-eighteenth  century  a  vast  series  of  character- 
sketches — many  already  noticed  in  this  study.  Of  course,  it  must  be  granted 
that  such  an  author  as  Deloney  drew  his  sprightly  working-girls,  his  tricky 
apprentices,  and  his  amiable  guildmasters  because  he  wanted  to.  Still,  the 
panoramic  theory  was  partly  responsible,  not  only  for  these  portraits,  but 
for  the  legal  sharks  and  the  pedant  school-master  of  Francion  (1622),  the 
morbidly  jealous  lover  in  Zayde  (1670),  the  hypocritical  devotee  in  the 
Memoires  de  la  vie  du  Comte  D . . . .  ( 1696) ,  the  lisping  Cardinal  Mazarin 
in  D'Artagnan  (1700),  the  generous  friend  in  the  Comte  de  Warwick 
(1704),"2  etc.,  etc. 

"Sphere  of  life"  was  certainly  broadened  by  the  realists. 

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  REALISTIC  HEROES  AND  HEROINES 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  analysis  of  definitely  romantic  theory  was 
completed  by  a  discussion  of  the  preferred  types  of  romance-heroes  and 
heroines  (see  page  43).  The  reproduction  of  specifically  realistic  theoriz- 
ing may  well  be  closed  by  uniting  to  the  consideration  of  its  aims  and  their 
effect  upon  "sphere  of  life"  a  study  of  the  fashions  in  realistic  heroes  and 
heroines.  How  were  they  related  to  their  kin  in  romance — those  creations 
so  high-born,  so  youthful,  so  beautiful,  so  eloquent,  so  pious,  so  generous, 
so  chastely  devoted,  so  brave  or  tender? 

Doubtless,  the  reader  will  remember  (see  page  18),  how  erroneous  is 
the  supposition  that  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  romance  were  always  "kings 
and  queens" — even  though  "entertainments  of  this  nature"  were  "generally 
supposed  to  be  acted  by  persons  of  an  eminent  and  conspicuous  position." 
Just  as  mistaken  is  a  modern  belief  that  early  realistic  heroes  and  heroines 
(not,  of  course,  minor  characters)  were  often  of  low  birth.  It  must  already 
be  evident  that  such  could  hardly  be  the  case  in  the  historical  novels,  the 
chroniques  scandaleuses,  and  the  sentimental-psychological  fictions — this 
notwithstanding  the  peasant  lover-hero  of  Helisenne  de  Crenne's  Angoysses 
douloureuses  (1538),  the  Sigibrite  of  Gustave  Vasa  (1697),  who  "was  of 
the  lowest  birth  that  one  could  imagine,"  or  the  famous  prostitute  in  Manon 
Lescaut  (1732).  Indeed,  in  the  genres  just  named  counts  and  duchesses 
are  the  favorites.  Nor  is  the  situation  in  the  voyage  imaginaire,  the  picar- 
esque tale,  and  the  novel  of  manners  so  strikingly  different  as  might  be 
fancied.  A  sailor,  apparently  of  humble  stock,  frequently  proves  to  be  of 
excellent  ancestry.  As  for  the  picaro,  Jacke  Wilton  is  a  noble's  page, 
Francion  springs  "of  an  ancient  line,"133  and  Ennemidor  (Lannel's  Roman 
satyrique,  1624)  is  a  prince's  son.  There  are,  it  is  true,  low-born  heroes 
and  heroines — Robinson  Crusoe,  Lazarillo,  Guzman,  Gil  Bias,  Roxana,  Moll 
Flanders,  and  others.  Even  then,  however,  the  shipwrecked  mariner  usually 
discovers  magnificent  cities  in  which  he  is  feted,  or,  at  worst,  endured ;  Gil 
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Bias  becomes  secretary  to  a  Spanish  grandee;  Roxana  poses  as  a  lady 
of  fashion ;  Sigibrite  and  Manon  are  of  quite  another  world  than  Zola's 
Nana.  Marivaux's  Marianne,  wherein  the  heroine  is  revealed  as  of  noble 
blood,  well  voices  the  general  realistic  attitude;  Marianne  confides  (opening 
of  Part  2) :  "All  that  which  I  have  reported  is  only  a  web  of  adventures 
very  simple,  very  common;  adventures  whose  substance  would  appear  low 
and  trivial  to  many  readers  ....  I  am  still  merely  a  linen-draper's  assis- 
tant, and  that  would  disgust  them.  There  are  some  people  whose  van- 
ity mingles  with  all  that  they  do,  even  with  their  reading.  Give  them 
the  history  of  the  human  heart  in  lofty  places,  it  becomes  there  an  im- 
portant object  for  them ;  but  speak  not  to  them  of  mediocre  lots,  they  wish 
to  see  as  actors  only  lords,  princes,  kings,  or  at  least  persons  who  have  cut 
a  great  figure.  Nothing  else  exists  suited  to  the  nobility  of  their  taste.  Let 
pass  the  rest  of  mankind ;  let  them  live,  but  let  there  be  no  mention  of 
them.  They  would  willingly  say  that  nature  might  well  have  spared  the 
creating  of  such  people,  and  that  the  bourgeoisie  dishonors  it."134 

Alteration  in  many  of  the  personal  traits  of  hero  or  heroine  is  no  more 
marked  than  that  in  birth.  Agathe  in  Francion  is  a  grim  enough  hag;  but 
she  is  not  the  central  figure  and,  when  young,  she  was  beautiful  and  witty. 
In  fact,  previous  to  1670,  almost  the  only  fling  against  the  qualifications 
of  youth  and  beauty  is  by  Furetiere,  who  means  to  describe  (Roman  bourge- 
ois, 1 :28)  :  "Persons  who  will  be  neither  heroes  nor  heroines,  who  will  not 
carry  arms  or  overturn  kingdoms,  but  who  will  be  good  folk  of  mediocre 
estate,  who  go  quite  softly  their  own  way,  of  whom  some  will  be  beautiful 
and  some  ugly,  some  wise  and  some  foolish."  After  1670,  no  doubt,  the 
terms  "distinguished"  and  "sardonic"  are  much  employed  to  characterize 
heroes.  Yet  these  tags  are,  after  all,  a  kind  of  synonym  for  handsome. 
Accordingly,  such  a  passage  as  this  is  unusual  (Bosvil  and  Galesia,  5)  : 
"The  first  moment  I  saw  this  man  I  loved  him,  though  he  had  nothing 
extraordinary  in  person  or  parts  to  excite  such  an  affection."  But,  if  youth 
and  beauty  are  seldom  called  into  question,  long-winded  eloquence  is.  In 
such  works  as  the  Comte  de  Warwick  (1704)  and  Marianne  (1728),  rather 
malicious  esprit  takes  its  place;  while  Javotte,  it  will  be  recollected,  is 
stupid.  The  whole  situation,  perhaps,  as  concerns  youth,  beauty,  and 
eloquence  is  fairly  seen  through  the  medium  of  Haywood's  translation 
(1728)  of  Preschac's  L'lllustre  Parisienne  (1679).  Preschac  remarks  of 
Blanche,  the  fifteen-year-old  daughter  of  Bonnin,  a  banker  in  the  Rue  St. 
Denis:  "Those  who  undertake  to  write  Romances  are  always  careful  to 
give  a  high  extraction  to  their  heroes  and  heroines ;  because  it  is  certain 
we  are  apt  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  destiny  of  a  prince  than  of  a 
private  person.  We  frequently  find,  however,  among  those  of  a  middle 
state,  some,  who  have  souls  as  elevated  and  sentiments  equally  noble  with 
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those  of  the  most  illustrious  birth.  Nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  the  con- 
trary. Nature  confines  not  her  blessings  to  the  great  alone,  and  where  a 
fine  genius  has  the  improvements  of  a  liberal  education,  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  same  in  one  rank  as  in  another  ....  I  shall  take  my  heroine  such 
as  I  find  her,  and  believe  the  reader  will  easily  pass  by  the  meanness  of 
her  birth  in  favor  of  a  thousand  other  good  qualities  she  was  possessed 
of." 

Piety,  generosity,  and  valor  do  not  fare  so  well  at  the  hands  of  the 
realists.  Many  of  the  1680-1700  lovers  either  lack  bravery  or  their  courage 
is  a  flash  in  the  pan.  A  constant  ban  mot  among  the  realists  is  that  love, 
far  from  inciting  men  to  battle,  transforms  them  to  cowards.  Nor  are 
heroes  and  heroines  scrupulous  toward  rivals ;  lies  and  trickery  abound. 
Oddly  enough,  the  Amazonian  heroine  sometimes  emerges  among  the 
faineants  who  replace  Cyrus  and  Faramond ;  in  the  Comte  de  Wanvick 
(2:11),  the  Comtesse  de  Devonshire  dons  masculine  garb  and  wounds  her 
opponent  in  a  duel. 

The  reason  why  valor  and  generosity  were  discountenanced  by  many 
of  the  realists  lies  in  their  point  of  view  toward  "chaste  devotion" — ,  the  one 
remaining  "heroic"  trait  to  be  examined.  On  this  matter  some  material 
has  already  been  presented.  The  seeming  inconstancy,  allowable  even  in 
romances,  particularly  in  Calprenede's,  has  been  pointed  out  (see  page  27). 
Furetiere  has  been  cited  as  basing  the  novel  of  manners  on  the  following 
assertion  (see  page  43)  :  "Only  to  people  weak  and  fabulous  does  it  apper- 
tain to  have  fidelity  proof  against  rigor,  absence,  and  age" ;  and  Mrs.  Man- 
ley's  idea  that  "love"'  in  the  chronique  scandaleuse  "is  but  the  rapture  of  an 
hour"  has  been  adduced  (see  page  43).  As  to  the  more  or  less  emotional 
fictional  types,  I  have  said  of  the  historical  novel  (see  page  58)  that  "the 
relation  of  love  to  life  .  .  .  .  involves  the  whole  question  of  the  person- 
ality of  realistic  heroes  and  heroines";  of  the  sentimental-psychological 
novel  (see  page  61)  :  "vraisemblable  means  ....  fidelity  to  life  .... 
of  the  emotions,  and,  as  will  be  explained  in  discussing  realistic  heroes 
and  heroines,  tends  toward  the  tragic" ;  and  of  the  voyage  imaginmre  (see 
page  65) :  "Of  the  effect  of  an  emotional  aim  upon  heroes  and  heroines 
more  will  be  said  later."  Consequently,  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
"love"  in  the  various  realistic  genres,  elaboration  of  these  hints  is  neces- 
sary. 

It  will  be  called  to  mind  (see  page  27)  that,  in  the  romance,  both  a 
long-protracted,  slavish  courtship  and  a  reward  of  fidelity  through  mar- 
riage were  inevitable.  Further  testimony  from  Scudery  and  Crowne  will 
serve  to  refresh  the  memory.  Scudery  affirms  (preface  to  Ibrahim,  1641)  : 
"Thus  the  marriage  of  my  Justiniano  and  his  Isabella,  being  the  object  which 
I  have  proposed  unto  myself,  I  have  employed  all  my  care  so  to  do,  that, 
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all  the  parts  of  my  work  may  tend  to  that  conclusion ;  that  there  may  be  a 
strong  connection  between  them ;  and  that,  except  the  obstacle  which  for- 
tune opposeth  to  the  desire  of  my  hero's,  all  things  may  advance  or  at  least- 
wise endeavor  to  advance  his  marriage,  which  is  the  end  of  my  labor." 
Crowne  breaks  off  his  Pandion  and  Amphigenia  (1665)  as  follows:  "Hav- 
ing thus  led  my  hero  through  all  difficulties  ....  it  may  be  expected  .... 
I  should  have  placed  him  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved  Amphigenia.  But 
....  I  esteem  ambition  a  more  tolerable  and  masculine  distraction  than 
love  ....  Possibly  I  may  also  be  thought  too  hard-hearted  in  leaving 
my  other  lovers  succourless  in  their  miseries  ....  But  the  vulgar  rule 
of  romance  may  salve  all  'That  the  knight  must  kill  the  giant  and  get  the 
lady.'  "135  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  granted  that  a  love-affair  does  not 
always  lead  to  marriage,  the  whole  nature  of  preceding  relations  between 
hero  and  heroine  is  affected.  The  beloved  object  may  be  utterly  unreach- 
able  or  may  die  either  before  or  after  attainment.  A  passion,  fierce  enough 
in  its  inception,  may  in  a  few  months  leave  only  ashes.  In  either  case, 
love  may  be  innocent  or  guilty,  may  be  very  ethereal  or  grossly  earthy. 
Among  the  realists,  the  nature  of  various  genres  induced  preference  for 
one  or  the  other  of  these  possibilities. 

Faithful  courtship,  ending,  first  in  marriage  and  then  in  the  heroine's 
death,  is  the  key-note  to  love  in  the  voyage  imaginaire.  No  expression 
of  its  raison-d' etre  seems  to  have  been  proffered.  Yet  its  source  is  plain. 
Voyagers  had  to  come  home  in  order  to  relate  their  adventures.  True,  the 
courtship  itself  may  result  in  sorrow;  Sadeur's  indelicate  speech  (Les 
Aventures  de  Jaques  Sadeur,  1676),  to  one  of  the  Australian  hermaphro- 
dites is  the  remote  reason  for  his  banishment  from  Utopia.  But  in  Les 
Severambes  (1675),  Gaudentio  de  Lucca  (1727),  and  other  volumes,  the 
heroes  return  to  Europe  only  because  of  their  wives'  deaths. 

Innocent  loyalty  also  dominates  those  historical  and  sentimental-psycho- 
logical novels  most  strongly  indebted  to  heroico-historical  romance.  How 
traditional  such  affection  is,  becomes  amusingly  clear  from  an  incident  in 
Aubin's  Noble  slaves  (1722).  It  seems  (57)  that  all  the  members  of  a 
party  will  lose  their  lives  unless  Lopez  meets  the  advances  of  Eleanor,  the 
discarded  and  vengeful  mistress  of  their  Turkish  captor.  Lopez  "pretends" 
to  comply- — whereupon  Harteville  upbraids  him  for  such  treachery  to  his 
sweetheart.136  How  potent  the  tradition  itself  is,  may  best  be  proved  by 
reference  to  the  preface  of  a  1724  rifacimento  of  d'Aulnoy's  Prince  de 
Carency  (1690).  In  the  French  version  the  hero-prince  had  loved  one  lady 
whom  he  had  "never  seen,"  and  had  lost  another  as  soon  as  he  had  "con- 
ceived a  passion  for  her."  These  breaches  of  heroic  convention  cause  the 
revamper  dismay.  But  thus  far  he  adheres  to  the  French  plot.  In  the 
original,  however,  a  third  "beloved  object"  had  been  slain,  solely  in  order 
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to  permit  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  lady  "never  seen  before" — she,  as 
a  princess,  having  prior  and  "proper"  claims  to  the  hero.  This  solution  is 
altogether  repulsive  to  the  translator.  Forthwith  he  changes  the  denoue- 
ment, explaining:  "As  to  the  last  incident,  which  is  the  murder  of  Leonida, 
succeeded  by  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Carency  to  another  lady :  that 
circumstance  with  the  conclusion  is  entirely  altered;  and  it's  presumed  that 
those,  who  shall  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  this  with  the  original,  will 
approve  the  design,  since  it  seems  unreasonable,  that  Leonida,  who  was  a 
perfection  of  virtue,  should  die  a  tragic  death ;  and  that  the  Prince  of 
Carency,  who  was  so  passionately  in  love  with  her,  should,  after  her  cruel 
fate,  conceive  tender  sentiments  for  another  lady,  a  character  not  becoming 
a  hero." 

Treatment  of  affection  in  the  better  historical  novels  and  especially  in 
the  sixteenth  and  late  seventeenth  century  schools  of  sentimental-psycho- 
logical fiction  (see  page  60)  was  far  more  complex  than  in  such  trifles 
as  the  Noble  slaves  and  the  Prince  of  Carency.  The  French  and  Spanish 
imitations  of  Boccaccio's  Fiammetta  (1492-1600),  for  example,  often  pat- 
tern after  their  model  in  depicting  an  adulterous  wife,  deceived  by  a  recre- 
ant lover  and  abandoned  to  misery.119  Is  this,  then,  realism,  or  is  it  that 
poetic  justice  which,  as  will  later  become  manifest,  governed  nearly  all 
genres  of  fiction?  One  suspects  poetic  justice,  certainly,  when  in  1566, 
Underdowne  vociferates  before  his  translation  of  Theagenes  and  Chari- 
clea:  "What  a  lewd  woman  was  Arsace?  What  an  evil  end  had  she?" 
Yet  it  seems  clear  that  Boccaccio  aims  at  pure  realism  in  his  portrait  of  an 
untrue  wife  and  an  unpunished  lover. 

The  guilty  and  reckless  love  of  the  Spanish-French  school  is  later 
paralleled  in  the  Lettres  portugaises  and  its  successors  (see  page  61).  In 
the  Princesse  de  Clcves  (1678)  and  its  imitations,  on  the  other  hand,  chaste 
but  unhappy  love  prevails.  The  ill-starred  Comtesse  de  Devonshire  (Comte 
de  Warivick,  1704),  struggles  victoriously  against  every  temptation.  Her 
reward  is  to  learn  that  her  lover  has  been  forced  to  kill  her  husband! 
Surely  pessimistic  realism  speaks  in  these  words  from  the  preface  to 
Eleanor  d'Yvree  (1687)  :  "Nevertheless  I  have  'believed  ....  that 
readers  could  draw  another  source  of  utility  ....  I  conceive  so  much 
disturbance  in  love  ....  that  I  have  thought  it  would  be  of  more  value 
to  present  to  the  public  a  picture  of  the  misfortunes  of  that  passion  than 
to  see  lovers,  virtuous  and  delicate,  happy  at  the  end  of  the  book.  I  put 
my  heroes,  then,  in  a  situation  so  sad  that  one  can  not  at  all  envy  them."187 

Neither  headstrong  and  guilty  passion,  nor  yet  constantly-tempted  and 
entirely-unrewarded  purity  appealed  to  the  authors  of  chroniques  scandal- 
euses,  picaresque  tales,  and  novels  of  manners.  Bussy-Rabutin  assailed  even 
the  Princesse  de  Cleves  as  "unrealistic."  Love  in  the  chronique  scandaleuse 
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is,  indeed,  so  intense  as  to  be  abnormal ;  one  of  the  mildest  passages  is  that  in 
the  Happy  slave,  wherein  (44)  the  heroine  did  not  concede  that  the  hero 
loved  her  until  "he  forced  blood  out  of  her  lips"  with  his  kisses — blood 
she  "saved  on  her  handkerchief."  The  theory  of  this  stuff  is  well  set 
forth  in  the  introductions  to  the  Histoire  d'Henri  IV  (1663)  and  des 
Chalks'  Illustres  franfaises  (1712).  The  former  contains  the  statement: 
"Nature  will  always  be  found  represented  as  it  is,  without  there  being  any 
effort  to  flatter  it  and  to  disguise  weakness  and  oddity."  The  latter  thus 
applauds  une  morale  plus  naturelle:  "Here  are,  I  believe,  a  good  part  of 
the  occurrences  which  are  ordinarily  found  in  the  world ;  and  the  moral 
that  one  can  draw  from  them  is  so  much  the  more  sensible,  as  it  is  founded 
upon  certain  facts."138  But,  after  all,  such  love  is  sheer  lust;  the  pas- 
sion in  Fiammetta  and  in  the  Angoysses  douloureuses  is  totally  different. 

If  love  in  the  chronlque  scandaleuse  is  abnormally  animal,  that  in  the 
picaresque  tales  and  the  novels  of  manners  can  only  be  characterized  as 
superficial.  Where,  of  course,  the  emotional  note  is  vividly  present,  love 
seems  real;  it  rises  either  slowly  or  swiftly,  and  it  evolves  naturally.  But 
a  typical  rogue  like  Francion  is  bewildered  at  Nays's  anger  because,  though 
he  "loves  her  dearly,"  he  can  not  resist  the  message  flashed  to  him  from 
fimilie's  eyes!  Furetiere's  cynicism  is  again  in  evidence;  he  avers:  "Do 
not  expect  that  I  reserve  all  my  characters  for  marriage  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  where  one  ordinarily  sees  as  many  weddings  as  at  a  carnival,  for 
there  will  perhaps  be  some  who,  after  having  made  love,  would  prefer  to 
live  in  celibacy,  and  others  will  get  married  clandestinely  and  without  you 
or  me  knowing  anything  of  it."139  Marivaux,  too,  makes  Marianne  write 
of  Valville's  infatuation  for  Mile.  Varthon :  "Valville  is  not  such  a  mon- 
ster as  you  deem  him.  No ;  he  is  a  very  usual  man,  Madame ;  everywhere 
are  men  who  resemble  him  and  it  is  through  error  that  you  are  so  indig- 
nant against  him,  through  pure  error.  In  place  of  a  true  history,  you  have 
believed  you  were  reading  a  romance.  You  have  forgotten  that  it  was  my 
life  which  I  recount  to  you,  this  is  what  has  caused  Valville  to  be  so 
displeasing  to  you ;  and  in  this  sense  you  were  right  in  saying  to  me :  'Speak 
no  longer.'  A  hero  of  romance  unfaithful!  one  has  never  seen  the  like. 
It  is  a  rule  that  they  ought  to  be  constant,  one  is  interested  in  them  only 
upon  this  footing,  and  it  is,  besides,  so  easy  to  render  them  such !  It  costs 

nature  nothing;  fiction  makes  them  afresh I  recite  to  you  here 

facts  which  move  as  it  pleases  the  instability  of  human  things,  and  not 
imaginary  adventures  which  move  as  one  pleases.  I  paint  for  you  not  a 
heart  made  at  will,  but  the  heart  of  a  man,  of  a  Frenchman  who  exists 
in  our  day.  A  man,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  contemporary  of  the  lovers 
of  our  age,  that  is  what  he  was.  To  be  constant  he  had  only  these  three 
small  difficulties  to  conquer.  Imagine  here  a  picture  of  a  natural  heart 
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....  that  is  to  say,  with  that  which  it  has  of  good  and  bad  ....  You 
at  first  found  him  charming,  at  present  you  find  him  detestable,  and  soon 
you  will  no  longer  know  how  to  take  him ;  because  he  is  not  yet  done."140 


PART  TWO 
PHASES  OF  THEORY  COMMON  TO  ALL  TYPES  OF  FICTION 

Part  1  of  this  study  is  finished.  Its  purpose  was  so  to  present  the 
theory  of  romantic  and  realistic  fiction  as  to  avoid  the  undue  generalizations 
which  have  led  historians  of  the  novel  to  so  much  misunderstanding  of 
pre-Richardsonian  narrative.  Accordingly,  there  has  been  analyzed  such 
theorizing  upon  characterization  as  was  specifically  devoted  to  each  of  the 
seven  types  of  romance.  There  have  also  been  evaluated  the  effects  of 
authors'  aims  upon  the  sphere  of  life  and  the  personality  of  hero  and 
'  heroine  in  the  four  realistic  species  of  fiction  and  in  the  four  unclassifiable 
genres.  Light,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  been  thrown  upon  characterization  in 
any  given  form  of  pre-Richardsonian  fiction. 

Yet  the  compiler  of  the  study  recognizes  the  worth  of  warranted  gen- 
eralization. There  were  certain  phases  of  theorizing,  on  which  writers  in 
all  fictional  schools  were  more  or  less  in  harmony.  Discussion  of  these 
will,  as  has  been  promised  (see  page  3),  constitute  Part  2  of  my  work. 
And  such  phases  are  the  necessity  of  depicting  sentiment;  the  movement 
toward  consistency ;  the  belief  in  poetic  justice ;  the  fondness  for  portraits ; 
and  the  interest  in  various  devices  for  securing  the  individualization  of 
characters. 

At  this  stage  in  my  treatment,  there  is  little  need  for  defending  the 
thesis  that  the  pre-Richardsonians  viewed  emphasis  upon  sentiment,  shal- 
low or  deep,  as  a  prime  factor  in  successful  characterization.  Shallow- 
ness  of  emotion  marked  the  average  picaresque  tale,  conte  de  -fee,  and  early 
novel  of  manners,  abnormal  outbursts  of  animal  passion  the  chronique 
scandaleuse,  sentimentality  deepening  at  times  to  tragic  intensity  the  rovage 
imaginaire  and  the  historical  and  sentimental-psychological  novel.  Theory 
has  been  adduced  from  the  volumes  of  Furetiere  (see  page  72),  Manley 
(see  page  43),  Desfontaines  (see  page  65),  Marivaux  (see  pages  61,  72), 
Crebillon  (see  page  61),  Mareschal  (see  page  60),  Boursault  (see  page  61), 
Bernard  (see  page  71),  and  others.  And  not  even  the  conte  de  fee  always 
favors  superficiality.  La  Fontaine,  reworking  Apuleius's  bald  version  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  upholds  his  lingering  upon  Psyche's  sensations  and  emo- 
tions. He  explains:  "I  acknowledge  that  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  mind 
in  suspense  in  these  kinds  of  narration,  as  in  theatrical  pieces.  One  ought 
never  to  discover  the  end  of  events;  one  ought  certainly  to  prepare  for 
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coming  events,  but  one  ought  not  to  forestall  them  ....  primarily  [not- 
withstanding] the  suspense  of  mind  and  the  artifice  of  this  story  do  not 
consist  in  preventing  the  reader  from  perceiving  the  true  nature  of  the 
husband  ....  rather,  it  is  the  uncertainty  of  Psyche  herself ;  it  is  unneces- 
sary that  the  reader  believe  for  a  single  moment  that  so  amiable  a  person 
has  been  delivered  to  the  passion  of  a  monster  ....  the  less  time  this 
thought  can  last  for  her  until  there  is  need  to  prepare  for  the  catastrophe, 
is  surely  most  apropos."141  As  for  the  romance,  interest  in  emotion  has 
been  noted  to  be  one  of  the  foundation-stones  for  the  doctrine  of  vraisem- 
blance;  it  underlay,  for  example,  the  typical  alterations  which  Scudery  ap- 
proved of  for  the  Hesiod-story  (see  page  23).  Scudery,  moreover,  urges  in 
that  same  De  la  manicre  d'inventer  une  fable:  "But,  above  all  things,  it  is 
necessary  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  passions,  and  what  effect  they 
can  produce  in  the  heart  of  those  to  whom  one  has  given  them."  Again,  she 
states  in  prefacing  Ibrahim:  "everything  in  him  [d'Urfe]  is  natural  and 
truly  resembling.  But  amongst  many  rare  matters,  that  which  I  most  esteem 
of  is,  that  he  knows  how  to  touch  the  passions  so  delicately,  that  he  may 
be  called  the  painter  of  the  soul;  he  goes  searching  out  in  the  bottom 
of  hearts  the  most  secret  thoughts ;  and  in  the  diversity  of  natures,  which 
he  represents,  every  one  finds  his  own  portrait."142  But  what  unreal  emo- 
tions, it  may  at  once  be  objected !  I  agree.  Yet  may  I  not  add :  What  a 
very  sound  theory  for  the  benefit  of  later  fictionists !  Besides,  I  also 
agree  with  this  passage  from  Miss  Morgan's  Novel  of  manners  (31): 
"The  presence  of  realism  and  sentiment  in  the  heroic  romances  is  often 
overlooked,  because  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed  is  so  affected,  and 
the  point  of  view  so  intellectual.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many 
subtle  bits  of  characterization,  numerous  examples  of  sound  psychology, 
and  sympathetic,  as  well  as  minute,  analyses  of  passion.""3 

Despite  the  shallownesses  and  absurdities  of  some  pre-Richardsonian 
sentiment,  the  interest  of  early  fictionists  in  true  emotion  is  not  now  likely 
to  be  denied  by  the  most  cautious  of  my  readers.  The  pre-Richardsonian 
idea  of  consistency,  however,  may  at  first  glance  seem  inimical  to  fictional 
progress. 

Since  Aristotle's  day,  consistency  in  character-portrayal  has  been  recog- 
nized as  permitting  of  various  classifications.  A  character  may  be  mainly 
true  to  type  or  true  to  individuality.  In  either  case,  he  may  be  stationary 
or  he  may  develop.  Now,  the  modern  belief  that  a  most  absurd  "truth  to 
type"  doctrine  governs  pre-Richardsonian  fiction  is  quite  accurate ;  the  evil 
effects  of  such  a  dogma  can  not  be  minimized.  Under  the  guise  of  pro- 
priety, it  may  be  partially  held  to  account  for  the  silly  antics  of  pastoral 
characters,  the  slave-love  and  apotheosized  modesty  of  heroico-historical 
heroes  and  heroines,  the  amazing  wickedness  of  actors  in  the  chroniques 
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scandaleuses,  and  the  sameness  of  rogues  in  the  picaresque  tales.  Never- 
theless, even  its  influence  is  not  all  bad.  In  introducing  Almahide  (see 
page  25),  Scudery  approximated  to  what  Aristotle  meant  by  propriety. 
The  historical  novelists  of  Boyle's  species  (see  page  58)  drew  yet  closer 
to  the  Greek  conception. 

Assuredly,  these  aspects  of  consistency  to  type  are  too  often  ignored. 
Much  more  so  are  the  facts  that  not  only  do  a  fair  number  of  pre-Richard- 
sonians  defend  "truth  to  individuality,"  but  that  even  developing  characters 
are  not  unknown.  Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  side  of  the  movement 
toward  consistent  portrayal  of  the  individual  is  one  which  bears  more 
directly  upon  technique  of  structure  than  upon  characterization ;  conse- 
quently, it  may  here  only  be  hinted  at.  It  is  a  kind  of  romantic-realistic 
debate,  beginning  about  1630,  and  concerned  with  what  a  recent  critic  has 
dubbed  the  "angle  of  narration" :  that  is,  the  relation  of  events  from  the 
point  of  view  of  some  one  character  or  group  of  characters.144  Rather  more 
important  as  regards  characterization  are  comments  like  the  following  from 
Scudery  and  Barker.  In  De  la  maniere  d'inventer  une  fable,  one  reads : 
"And  as  diversity  is  the  soul  of  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  from 
making  all  the  men  heroes,  and  all  the  women  equally  beautiful,  all  the 
humours  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  similar,  and  love,  anger,  jealousy,  and 
hate  always  productive  of  the  same  results.  On  the  contrary,  one  should 
imitate  the  admirable  variety  seen  in  all  persons,  after  the  example  of 
Homer.  For  one  sees  so  great  a  diversity  of  figures  in  his  works,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  things  which  makes  him  most  admired.  Those  two  lovers, 
who  from  the  beginning  dispute  with  each  other  for  a  captive,  act,  since 
they  are  of  different  temperaments,  in  different  manners.  Thus,  although 
both  love,  they  do  not  act  alike.  One  sees  in  Paris  the  character  of  intemper- 
ate love,  where  virtue  has  no  part ;  in  Hector  and  in  Andromache  a  model 
of  I'amonr  honnete;  in  Patroclus  and  Achilles  that  of  heroic  friendship 
....  and  so  even  to  the  characters  of  'extravagant'  men,  as  that  of 
Thersites,  who  is  so  original  ....  But  what  is  still  more  beautiful  is  that 
these  diverse  persons  whom  Homer  introduces,  become  persons  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, because  they  act  always  according  to  the  temperament  which  is 
attributed  to  them."  A  suggestive  bit  is  this,  preceding  Barker's  Exil'ms 
(1715)  :  "Moroseness  is  not  made  the  character  of  old  age;  the  latter  of 
which,  I  think,  has  been  the  crying  fault  of  many  of  these  kinds  of  writ- 
ings ....  as  the  face  ceases  to  be  smooth,  the  manners  must  grow  rough." 

One  who  would  be  surprised  to  find  the  pre-Richardsonians  attracted  by 
the  problem  of  genuine  individualization  might  well  be  startled  to  discover 
before  Fielding — not  to  say  George  Eliot — speculations  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  character  under  the  allied  or  antagonistic  pressures  of  heredity  and 
environment.  Romance-characters  are,  I  believe,  always  stationary.  Nor 
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would  I  follow  Waldberg  in  exaggerating  character-evolution  in  the  histori- 
cal and  sentimental-psychological  fictions  from  1678-1710;  much  that  he 
styles  development  in  some  individual  seems  to  me  violent  and  incredible 
alteration.  Yet,  all  deductions  made,  the  theorizing  about  reforming  and 
retrograding  criminals  (see  page  51)  and  that  about  such  heroines  as  Chry- 
solite (sec  page  60)  or  such  heroes  as  des  Grieux  (see  page  61)  does  denote 
the  study  of  psychic  evolution.  Mental  evolution,  certainly,  is  a  keynote  to 
the  theory  motivating  a  group  of  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury letter-novels.  To  all  appearances,  the  aim  of  these  works — the  cen- 
sure of  European  customs  through  the  lips  of  a  Greenlander  or  Chinaman-- 
is first  voiced  in  the  Turkish  s[>\  (1682).  But  such  a  formless  thing  as  the 
Turkish  spy  can  not  be  called  fiction.  The  later  Lettres  persanes  of  Montes- 
quieu (1721)  reveals  equally  well  the  principle  of  mental  evolution  in  the 
foreign  observer.  Montesquieu  declares :  "Their  first  thoughts  could  not  but 
have  a  dash  of  singularity  in  them :  it  was  apprehended  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  give  them  that  sort  of  singularity  which  is  not  incompatible 
with  understanding  ....  in  speaking  of  our  religion,  these  Persians  should 
not  appear  better  informed  than  when  they  talk  of  our  manners  and  cus- 
toms ....  The  longer  they  reside  in  Europe,  the  less  marvellous  and  extra- 
ordinary the  manners  of  that  part  of  the  world  begin  to  appear  to  them 
....  The  author's  chief  design  was  to  display  the  formation  and  progress 
of  their  ideas  ....  It  was  only  to  represent  their  situation  of  mind  at 
seeing  anything  that  appeared  extraordinary  to  them.  The  author,  far  from 
having  a  design  to  strike  at  any  principle  of  our  religion,  thought  himself 
ever,  free  from  the  imputation  of  indiscretion.  These  strokes  appear  always 
connected  with  a  manifestation  of  surprise,  or  astonishment,  and  not  with 
the  idea  of  inquiry,  much  less  with  that  of  criticism  ....  surprise  in  per- 
sons who  ought  to  be  surprised,  or  as  the  paradoxes  of  men  who  spoke  of 
what  they  did  not  understand  ....  Certain  it  is,  that  the  nature  and  de- 
sign of  the  Lettres  persanes  are  so  apparent  and  obvious  that  none  can  mis- 
take them." 

Pre-Richardsonion  theorizing  upon  emotion  must  be  adjudged  valuable 
for  the  advance  of  fiction.  That  upon  consistency  had  at  least  some  desirable 
outcome.  That  upon  poetic  justice  had  little  or  none.  Its  two  modes  of 
expression  were  the  same  as  in  twentieth  century  fiction :  reward  for  the 
good ;  degradation,  misery,  or  death  for  the  wicked. 

It  would  be  untrue  to  state  that  no  fictionists  attacked  this  convention. 
It  would  not  be  extremely  difficult  to  draw  up  a  brief  for  the  Italian 
novella  and  the  chroniqne  scandaleuse.  Yet  neither  genre,  except  by  way  of 
Bandello's  claim  to  be  a  reporter14'"'  or  in  such  sporadic  flings  as  Hamilton's 
Cotnte  de  Grammont?4*  intentionally  denies  the  merit  of  poetic  justice. 
Against  Bandello  can  be  arrayed  Cervantes,  Baudoin,  and  others ;  in  the 
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Novelas  exemplarcs  (1613),  seduced  maidens  force  their  lovers  to  wed  them, 
and  in  the  D'wersiiez  liistoriques  (1621),  providential  reward  and  punish- 
ment reign  supreme.  The  high-priestesses,  too,  of  the  chronique  scandaleuse 
oppose  Hamilton.  Terrific  cataclysms  overtake  the  perverts  of  Manley's 
New  Atalantis  and  Haywood's  Island  adjacent  to  Utopia.  The  case  for  the 
voyage  imaginaire  is  seemingly  stronger.  Still,  the  death  of  a  heroine  (see 
page  70)  is  not  so  much  a  breach  of  poetic  justice  as  a  means  to  motivate  a 
voyageur's  return  journey.147  The  school  of  the  historical  and  sentimental- 
psychological  novelists,  then,  is  the  only  rebel  against  the  theory.  Before 
1678,  Fiammetta  and  Chrysolite  are  among  the  great  examples  of  "real- 
life"  justice ;  after  that  date,  practically  all  the  imitations  of  the  Princesse  de 
Cleves  are  to  be  reckoned  with.  Yet  an  English  redactor  of  1724  has  been 
seen  (see  page  71)  protesting  Leonida's  unjust  death  in  the  Prince  de  Car- 
ency.  And  many  a  sentimental  novelist  highly  approves  the  double  poetic 
justice  championed  in  the  conclusion  of  Love  in  a  madhouse  (1736).  Con- 
cerning the  heroine's  enemies,  the  author  wishes  piously :  "May  all  such 
base  designers  meet  the  same  fate ;  let  them  in  foreign  lands  wander  un- 
friended, unregarded,  fit  society  only  for  Beasts  of  prey ;  while  the  constant 
and  sincere  meet  with  a  recompense  proportionate  to  their  merit,  happy  in 
themselves,  and  triumphant  over  those  who  seek  to  harm,  to  detract,  or  to 
prejudice  them." 

The  remaining  forms  of  fiction  are  almost  totally  subservient  to  poetic 
justice.  In  this  respect,  the  conte  de  fee  resembles  a  modern  Sunday-school 
book.  The  allegorical  romance  rejoices  over  its  freedom  from  the  tram- 
mels of  realism  (see  page  14).  For  Scudery,  marriage  is  the  consummation 
of  the  trials  of  heroico-historical  lovers,  Justiniano  and  Isabella  of  the  Ibra- 
him, for  example ;  moreover,  she  announces  bluntly :  "I  am  to  tell  you, 
reader,  that  here  virtue  is  to  be  seen  always  recompensed,  and  vice  always 
punished,  if  he  that  hath  followed  his  own  unruliness  hath  not  by  a  just 
and  sensible  repentance  obtained  grace  from  heaven."  Calprenede,  also, 
though  hampered  by  his  pretensions  as  an  historian  (see  page  21),  observes 
toward  the  close  of  the  Cassandre:  "I  wish  to  change  the  conditions  of  so 
many  persons,  whom  prosperity,  or  the  adversity  of  their  affairs,  had  un- 
justly humbled  or  exalted  ....  I  should  have  changed  something  in  the 
destiny  of  Roxana  and  Cassander,  if  I  might  have  been  permitted,  and  if  I 
had  pardoned  Roxana,  in  consideration  of  her  sex.  I  should  have  killed 
Cassander  to  shew  the  punishment  of  Vice,  as  well  as  the  recompense  of 
Vertue;  but  the  rest  of  his  life  was  too  well-known  by  his  Crimes  and  by 
his  ruling  in  Greece.  I  have  been  truer  in  those  of  Perdiccas  and  his 
Brother;  'tis  certain  they  were  slain  within  a  while  after  Alexander's  death, 
by  a  Sedition  amongst  their  Forces,  and  there  is  so  little  spoken  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  death,  that  I  believed  I  might  lawfully  frame  it  to  my  his- 
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tory  ....  he  is  slain  in  that  same  town  where  he  had  unworthily  abused 
his  power,  and  by  the  hands  of  that  same  enemy  whose  death  he  a  few 
moments  before  had  attempted  with  so  much  injustice  and  inhumanity  .... 
a  marvelous  effect  of  justice  ....  that  deceitful  Arbates  dies  by  the  hand 
of  Cassander,  his  master's  most  implacable  enemy."  As  with  the  romancers, 
so  with  the  writers  of  picaresque  tales  and  novels  of  manners.  Furetiere 
excepted,  they  believe  in  reforming  the  hero  or  haling  him  to  prison  or  death. 
Francion  and  Gil  Bias  reform.  The  general  view  is  thus  summarized  by 
Defoe  (preface  to  Moll  Flanders):  "There  is  not  a  wicked  action  in  any 
part  of  it,  but  is  first  or  last  rendered  unhappy  and  unfortunate ;  there  is  not 
a  superlative  villain  brought  upon  the  stage,  but  either  he  is  brought  to  an 
unhappy  end  or  brought  to  be  a  penitent." 

A  fictionist's  point  of  view  toward  emotion,  his  efforts  at  consistency, 
and  his  attitude  concerning  poetic  justice  are  more  or  less  intimately  related. 
Rather  apart  from  these  three  phases  of  characterization  stand  the  other 
two  upon  which  pre-Richardsonians  in  general  agreed :  the  use  of  portraits ; 
and  meditation  regarding  the  best  tricks  for  making  characters  seem  life- 
like. 

The  fictional  term,  "portrait,"  had  two  chief  meanings ;  but  in  its  broader 
sense  it  implied  the  presentation  under  an  assumed  name  of  the  adventures, 
the  character,  and  even  the  personal  appearance  of  a  contemporary.  Oc- 
casional aspects  of  the  movement  have  been  noted — its  importance,  for  ex- 
ample, if  one  wishes  to  comprehend  such  pastorals  as  Boccacio's  Aineio, 
Sannazaro's  Arcadia,  Cervantes's  Galatea,  etc.  (see  page  12).  But  the  prose 
pastoral  was  by  no  means  alone  in  this  field.  The  tendency  affected  nearly 
all  later  types  of  romance.  In  the  chronique  scandalcnse  it  had  always  been 
an  important  motif  (see  page  55).  It  was  manifest,  likewise,  in  the  first 
sentimental-psychological  novels,  and  in  the  earliest  picaresque  tale  (Bar- 
clay's Eiiphormlo,  1603),  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Thence  it  spread  to 
such  novels  of  manners  as  were  not  markedly  sentimentalized.  The  basic 
theory  is  as  well  phrased  in  the  Fiammetta  (1343)  as  elsewhere.  In  one 
passage  (36),  Fiammetta  affirms:  "And  in  truth  still  my  forces  endure  to 
such  an  extent,  that,  although  I  write  most  true  matters,  under  such  an  order 
have  I  disposed  them  that,  save  for  him  who  knows  them  as  I,  being  the 
cause  of  all,  no  one,  however  acute  understanding  he  have,  will  be  able  to 
know  who  I  am."  In  another,  she  laughs  (37)  :  "How  many  times  in  my 
presence  and  in  that  of  my  most  dear  friends,  tired  of  gayety  and  feasting 
and  love,  did  he,  feigning  Panfilo  and  Fiammetta  to  have  been  Greeks,  nar- 
rate how  I  of  him  and  he  of  me  had  been  primarily  enamored,  together  with 
the  incidents  that  had  followed  thereupon,  giving  in  the  novella  names  per- 
taining to  the  places  and  the  characters." 

Usually,  the  conformation  of  fictional  practice  to  theory  has  heretofore 
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been  found  fairly  true,  except  in  such  instances  as  the  "unmeant  moral  aim," 
the  historical  pretensions  of  Calprenede,  and  some  few  others.  In  the  matter 
of  portraits,  however,  practice  and  expressed  theory  diverge.  For  individual 
reasons,  many  authors  aver  total  or,  more  especially,  partial  invention  of 
their  dramatis  pcrsonae.  There  is  comparatively  little  admission  of  close 
portraiture — unless  it  be  brazenly  adulatory.143  Naturally,  understanding 
of  the  situation  depends  upon  the  determination  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
these  avowals. 

Total  invention  of  characters  may  obviously  accompany  practice  of  either 
of  two  extremes :  the  realism  of  a  modern  short-story  writer,  or  the  ideality 
of  the  chivalric  romances  (see  page  44),  the  contes  dcs  fees  (see  page  63), 
and  such  religious  and  allegorical  fictions  as  Benth'olio  and  Urania  (see  pages 
13)  or  d'Aubignac's  Macarise  (see  page  13).  The  purpose  of  a  narrative, 
then,  partly  decides  its  attitude.  Among  the  realists,  for  example,  producers 
of  historical  novels  neither  created  imaginary  beings,  nor  yet  did  they  use 
portraits.  The  same  held  good  for  the  authors  of  voyages  itnaginaires.1** 

Under  such  circumstances,  of  course,  theory  and  practice  coincide. 
Reality  of  characterization  is  decided  by  other  factors  than  portraiture.  The 
case  of  Calprenede  and  of  those  novelists  of  manners  who  decried  por- 
traiture is  more  complex.  Calprenede's  predilection  for  "epic  heroes"  has 
been  quoted  (see  page  25)  ;  moreover,  before  the  Faramond,  he  asserts  of 
his  contemporaries :  "Some  from  among  them  may  have  a  part  of  the  quali- 
ties which  compose  the  heroes,  but  they  lack  without  doubt  some  of  those 
which  are  not  the  least  essential  and  scarcely  do  I  know  one  or  two  who 
could  merit  a  place  among  my  heroes."  Among  the  novelists  of  manners, 
Furetiere  exclaims  that  for  the  medicinal  effect  of  comedy,  "It  is  neces- 
sary ....  that  the  substance  of  the  histories  and  the  characters  of  the 
persons  be  so  applied  to  our  manners  that  we  believe  we  recognize  there  the 
men  we  see  every  day  ....  if  you  believe  you  see  the  portrait  of  one, 
you  will  find  the  adventures  of  another ;  there  is  no  painter  who,  in  making 
a  picture  solely  by  the  aid  of  the  imagination,  does  not  introduce  some  faces 
which  have  the  air  of  some  one  whom  we  know,  although  he  had  no  other 
design  than  painting  fabulous  heroes."  Le  Sage,  too,  says  (preface  to  Gil 
Bias) :  "I  make  a  public  avowal ;  I  have  proposed  to  represent  human  life 
as  it  is ;  please  God,  I  had  no  design  of  indicating  any  one  in  particular 
....  one  sees  in  Castile,  as  in  France,  physicians  ....  and  those  who 
know  in  what  disorder  live  the  comediennes  of  Madrid  could  reproach  me 
with  not  having  made  a  portrayal  vivid  enough  ....  As  there  are  persons 
who  do  not  know  how  to  read  without  making  applications  of  the  vicious 
or  ridiculous  characters  whom  they  find  in  books,  I  declare  to  these  malignant 
readers  that  they  would  err  in  applying  the  portraits  which  appear  in  the 
present  narrative."  What  do  these  disclaimers  mean?  They  can  mean  but 
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one  thing:  that  Calprenede  is  lying;  and  that  all  too  many  of  the  "realistic" 
portraits  are  such  spiteful  caricatures  that  few  major  dramatis  pcrsonae  are 
faithfully  copied  from  life.1'0  Witness  Furetiere's  depiction  of  Charles 
Sorel  as  Charroselle  (Roman  bourgeois,  Part  2),  and  Le  Sage's  description 
of  Helvetius  as  Sangrado  (Gil  Bias). 

Partial  admission  of  portraiture  works  less  evil  effects  than  does  the 
ideality  which  helped  to  ruin  romance  or  the  caricaturing  which  offset  the 
otherwise  good  characterization  in  many  picaresque  tales  and  novels  of  man- 
ners. Thus,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  pastoral  romancers  advanced  a 
trifle  nearer  to  probability  than  the  chivalric,  for  apparently  d'Urfe  is  merely 
playful  in  his  warning  addressed  to  Astree  (Part  1)  :  "If  you  find  some 
among  them  [the  readers]  who  make  profession  of  interpreting  dreams  and 
discovering  the  secret  thoughts  of  another,  and  they  assure  you  that  Celadon 
is  such  a  man  and  Astree  such  a  woman,  respond  nothing."  Allegorical  ro- 
mance and  heroico-historical  fiction  of  the  Scuderian  variety  followed 
d'Urfe's  lead.  Barclay  affirmed  of  Argenis:  "And  lest  they  should  com- 
plaine  that  they  are  traduced,  there  shall  be  no  mans  picture  to  be  plainly 
found  there.  To  disguize  them,  I  will  have  many  inventions,  which  can  not 
possibly  agree  to  those  that  I  intend  to  point  at.  For  this  liberty  shall  be 
mine,  who  am  not  religiously  tied  to  the  truth  of  a  History.  So  shall  vices, 
not  men,  be  galled."  Scudery  granted  before  Part  2  of  Alma-hide:  "When 
you  shall  find  beautiful  portraits,  avow  whom  they  resemble  and  believe 
that  I  have  wished  them  to  be  likenesses ;  but  every  time  that  you  shall  find 
ugly  depictions,  search  for  the  idea  only  in  my  imagination,  because,  since 
I  do  not  love  outrage,  I  never  offend  any  one :  and  if  I  attack  all  the  vices, 
I  spare  those  who  have  not  all  the  virtues."  In  realistic  circles,  the  out-and- 
out  denials  of  Furetiere  were  not  always  resorted  to.  Barclay  makes  the 
following  Defense  to  the  Euphormio  (1603) :  "I  wished  to  mingle  some  of 
those  whom  people  knew,  and  who  were  living,  among  these  representa- 
tions false  and  vain  ....  the  first  part  concerns  only  individuals,  but  it 
notes  general  vices  under  assumed  names."151  The  half-confessions  of  the 
writers  of  chroniques  scandaleuses  have  been  quoted  (see  page  55). 

Yet,  after  all,  the  results  of  this  phase  of  theory  are  only  less  evil  than 
those  of  denial.  The  realists'  caricatures  are  a  trifle  less  exaggerated — for 
instance,  Sorel's  Balzac  in  Francion.  And  the  ridiculous  historic  personages 
of  Scuderian  romance  are  made  even  more  preposterous.  In  the  Clelie,  a 
romance  of  early  Rome,  are  ten  easily  identified  portraits,  in  the  Artamene, 
a  fiction  woven  about  the  adventures  of  Cyrus  of  Persia,  nineteen;  indeed, 
Breton  publishes  in  his  Roman  au  17 e  siccle  (178)  a  much  longer  key 
to  the  Clelie. 

Open  admission  of  portraiture  is,  as  I  stated,  rare;  it  is  also  beneficial 
if  not  nullified  by  other  forces.  Nullification,  as  far  as  romance  is  con- 
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cerned,  is  sadly  complete.  Gerzan  and  Hotman,  for  instance,  seem  to  formu- 
late better  theories  than  their  successors,  Calprenede  and  Scudery.  Gerzan 
remarks  upon  dedicating  his  Histoire  asiatique  (1635)  to  the  Due  le  laVal- 
lette:  "If  I  represent  you  under  an  assumed  name,  and  a  borrowed  figure, 
it  is  only  in  order  that  your  virtue  may  be  seen  in  a  person  against  whom 
envy  will  not  lift  itself."  Hotman  insists  before  his  Histoire  celtique 
(1634) :  "The  author  of  this  work  having  no  other  design  than  to  present 
a  perfect  hero  ....  he  has  believed  he  need  borrow  no  ornament  from 
strangers,  but  make  use  solely  of  those  glorious  feats  of  arms  and  most 
lofty  virtues  that  the  French  historians  have  remarked  in  our  princes;  and 
particularly  of  those  eminent  perfections  that  all  the  world  admires  in  our 
august  Monarch."152  Unfortunately,  in  different  editions  of  certain  ro- 
mances, the  same  dedications  are  proffered  to  different  persons.  So  notori- 
ous, in  fact,  was  this  practice  that  Mythophilactes,  a  satirist  in  Part  2  of  the 
Roman  bourgeois,  proposes  to  print  a  volume  wherein  chapter  15,  Tome  4, 
will  discuss  "whether  it  is  permitted  an  author  who  has  received  nothing 
for  a  dedication  ....  to  dedicate  the  same  book  to  another."  Mytho- 
philactes also  points  out  how  a  fatal  fondness  for  adulation  vitiates  romantic 
portraiture.  Though  twenty  louis  is  the  market  price  when  an  author  intro- 
duces a  contemporary  into  romance,  this  sum  increases  if  valor,  beauty,  and 
wit  are  added.  The  ensuing  jibe  of  Sorel  in  the  L'Isle  de  portraiture  em- 
bodies an  idea  similar  to  that  of  Furetiere's  satire :  "Some  magistrates  were 
dressed  as  courtiers ;  some  effeminate  courtiers  were  equipped  as  warriors 
....  but  on  confronting  some  with  the  faces  of  those  for  whom  they 
were  made,  I  recognized  that  they  were  lying  and  flattering  portraits  which 
made  the  persons  more  beautiful  and  of  better  appearance  than  they 
were."153  In  the  face  of  all  this,154  one  is  tempted  to  wonder  if  "keys"  are 
really  guides  to  romances. 

Among  the  realists,  nullification  of  good  results  of  open  confession  is 
almost  unknown.  Those  chroniqnes  scandaleuses  to  which  keys  were  ap- 
pended doubtless  gain  what  realism  they  possess  from  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing somewhat  credible  the  crimes  of  their  characters.155  The  half-realistic 
works  of  Camus  (sec  page  32)  are  prefaced  by  boasts  that  the  bourgeois 
and  the  minor  nobility  who  figure  in  them  are  drawn  from  life.  Chrysolite 
and  Die  Adriatische  Roseninnde  owe  their  power,  not  only  to  their  authors' 
genius,  but  also  to  their  determination  to  describe  actual  events  and  actual 
people.  Greene  says  of  his  Never  too  late:  "But  for  that  the  gentleman  is 
yet  living,  I  will  shadow  his  name,  though  I  manifest  his  follies;  and  when 
I  have  made  relation  I  will  shew  why  I  directed  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage 
only  to  Venice."  And  surely  the  merit  of  the  readable  Comte  de  MeilcoeuY 
(1736)  is  partly  explicated  by  Crcbillon,  when  he  declares:  "I  believe  it 
necessary  to  advise  you  of  a  point  which  will  concern  the  course  of  the 
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work,  and  even  all  the  other  volumes  I  may  make  of  similar  nature.  I  mean 
to  say  that  narrations  of  this  type,  having  to  be  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
adventures  and  all  sorts  of  originals,  you  ought  never  to  make  of  this  gen- 
eral depiction  a  particular  application,  or  dream  of  that  which  I  have  not 
thought  of;  not  even  if  chance  should  bring  about  some  conformity  between 
history  and  fiction.  So  when  one  depicts  fops  and  prudes,  it  will  not  be 
Messieurs  So-and-so  and  Mesdames  Thus-and-thus  whom  one  has  never  seen 
upon  whom  one  will  have  thought,  but  it  seems  to  me  obvious  if  some  are 
fops  and  others  prudes,  there  are  in  these  portraits  things  which  will  per- 
tain to  them;  it  is  sure  that  they  would  be  defective,  if  they  did  not  resemble 
any  one;  but  there  ought  not  to  ensue  fury  from  mutual  recognition." 

Crebillon's  preface  does  not  merely  attest  that  an  occasional  writer  owned 
to  portraiture  of  his  contemporaries'  adventures  and  characters.  Crebillon's 
use  of  the  word,  "portrait"— more  particularly,  that  of  Furetiere  and 
Scudery — suggests  that  second,  limited  application  of  the  term  which  has 
been  hinted  at  on  page  79.  In  other  words,  "portrait"  may  denote  a  long, 
artificial,  and  stereotyped  description  of  the  personal  appearance  and  manners 
of  a  character.  Discussion  of  such  a  meaning,  however,  crosses  into  the  field 
of  theorizing  assigned  to  the  fifth  and  final  topic  of  agreement  among  early 
fictionists — their  interest  in  such  devices  as  aided  in  making  characters  life- 
like. But  the  en  bloc  "portrait"  was  not  their  only  trick.  They  understood 
what  modern  text-books  call  suggestive  description.  They  knew  the  value 
of  contrast.  They  speculated  upon  the  importance  of  speech  and  action. 
They  went  so  far  as  to  treat  of  the  niceties  of  name-giving. 

The  employment  of  character-contrast  has  been  touched  upon.15"  The 
use  of  Palmerin  and  Florian  (see  page  5),  of  Celadon  and  Hylas  (see  page 
27),  of  Faramond  and  Varanez  (see  page  27),  has  been  cited  as  revealing 
the  faithful  wooer  deliberately  opposed  to  the  light  o'  love.  Attention  has 
also  been  called  to  the  rather  complex  contrasts  between  Pamela,  Philoclea, 
and  Zelmane  in  Sidney's  Arcadia  (see  page  6).  Theorizing  on  this  matter  is 
unfortunately  not  common.  Yet  Desmarets's  preface  to  Ariane  (1632)  well 
expounds  the  purpose  of  these  more  or  less  artificial  comparisons.  "They 
will,"  he  advises,  "here  behold  four  differing  courts  of  great  princes:  one 
where  reigns  pride,  insolence,  and  cruelty ;  another  where  naught  is  spoken 
of  save  valor,  generosity,  and  other  virtues  necessary  to  conquerors ;  in  an- 
other they  will  see  cowardice,  voluptuousness,  and  debauchery ;  and  in  an- 
other a  wisdom  so  great  that  it  rules  all  the  passions."157  With  the  rise  of 
the  realistic  schools,  contrasts  become  more  subtle.  Theory  still  appears 
lacking.  But  in  the  Roman  bourgeois  (1666),  Javotte's  innocent  stupidity 
is  set  against  both  Lucrece's  adroit  worldliness  and  the  sophistication  of  the 
coterie  of  precienses.  In  Oroonoko  (1688),  the  slave's  simple  bravery  in- 
tensifies the  brutality  of  the  European  overseer.  In  the  New  Atalantis 
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(1709),  fresh  groups  of  debauchees  are  introduced  with  clever  adversative 
phrases.  Perhaps  the  most  keen — even  ironic— bit  of  contrast  occurs  in 
Letter  XXIV  of  Court  intrigues  (1711);  a  flirtatious  suitor  is  amusingly 
baffled  by  the  seeming  artlessness  of  a  very  resourceful  young  lady. 

Direct  observations  upon  methods  of  personal  description  seem  almost 
as  rare  as  those  on  the  use  of  contrast — though  a  satirist  of  1719  averred 
that  all  "popular"  heroines  were  blondes.  Some  quotations  of  random  selec- 
tion, however,  will  illustrate  both  the  evolution  in  en  bloc  description  and 
the  appearance  of  suggestive  depiction.  In  1694,  Lenoble  thus  portrays 
Ildegerte,  queen  of  Norway  ( lldegerte,  3-4) :  "She  was  not  born  a  princess, 
but  she  came  from  an  old  family.  Her  height  was  as  much  as  a  girl's  can 
be  without  appearing  excessive.  In  all  her  actions  was  seen  a  noble  air, 
and  her  majestic  bearing  joined  to  the  sweetness  of  a  gracious  attitude  of 
welcome,  sufficiently  marked  the  destiny  which  Heaven  had  allotted  her ; 
her  hair,  black  and  ringleted,  worn  as  it  was  man- fashion,  suited  admirably 
a  complexion  of  dazzling  delicacy  and  whiteness ;  her  eyes  were  large,  bril- 
liant, and  black,  her  nose  well-made  but  slightly  aquiline,  her  mouth  perhaps 
a  trifle  large,  but  distinguished,  whenever  she  smiled,  by  a  vivid  red  and  by 
most  beautiful  teeth :  as  to  her  wit,  her  actions  will  sufficiently  reveal  her 
character."  Such  a  full  picture  is  nowhere  given  of  the  heroine  of  the 
Comte  de  Warwick  (1704),  the  Comtesse  de  Devonshire.  Instead,  she  is 
first  presented  through  the  eyes  of  Warwick,  who  states :  "I  perceived  her 
seated  with  her  mother  upon  a  bed  of  turf ;  it  was  warm ;  she  was  tired 
from  walking ;  her  cheeks  were  like  roses— white  mixed  with  brilliant  red : 
she  had  eyes  so  dancing  I  have  never  seen  their  equal."  Later  on,  the 
Comtesse's  dress  is  so  emphasized  as  to  intimate  charm — for  instance  in  a 
passage  (2:83)  wherein  she  emerges  clad  in  a  "magnificent  robe  de  chambrc. 
a  flame-colored  ribbon  passed  into  the  neck  of  her  chemise,  her  curling 
hair  falling  upon  her  shoulders,  and  a  little  bonnet  upon  her  head,  the  hue 
of  flame  and  gold,  banded  with  black  velvet."  Of  somewhat  similar  but 
more  effective  tone  is  this  sketch  of  the  vivacious  and  mysterious  girl  in 
Court  intrigues  (1711)  :  "From  the  bench  I  saw  her  approaching;  she  was 
in  a  white  silken  stuff  nightgown,  hanging  loose  or  lapped  about  her,  lined 
with  a  full  rose-colored  satin;  a  waistcoat  that,  at  the  bosom,  showed  a 
quantity  of  fine  Flanders  lace,  with  a  shift  and  cuffs  of  the  same ;  her  night- 
linen  clean  and  fine  as  possible,  tied  with  cherry  and  silver  ribbons,  and  over 
that  a  fine  Dutch  straw-hat  lined  with  green,  mounted  with  a  carnation 
feather  and  cocked  behind.  Upon  her  arm  she  had  a  little  basket,  which 
held  her  book,  her  netting,  and  some  few  orange,  lemon,  jasmine,  and  myrtle 
sprigs,  which  she  had  (as  I  suppose)  gathered  before  she  went  into  the 
field."  Interestingly  suggestive  is  this  account  of  herself  by  the  heroine  of 
Marianne  (1728)  :  "It  was  the  fashion  at  this  time  to  let  the  hair  hang  in 
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curls  upon  the  shoulders.  Mine  was  of  a  bright  chestnut  and  fell  down 
negligently  ....  with  a  gallant  air  he  twisted  them  around  his  finger."151* 

Theorizing  upon  the  value  of  speech  is  as  abundant159  as  that  upon  per- 
sonal description  and  upon  contrast  is  meagre.  In  this  study,  there  can  be 
developed  only  the  general  emphasis  upon  the  worth  of  speech  for  char- 
acterization. Yet  one  may  at  least  mention  that  he  who  investigates  the 
"theory  of  fictional  style"  will  find  much  parleying  about  the  nature  of  the 
love-language  borrowed  by  d'Urfe  from  Tasso;  about  the  diction  proper 
to  heroico-historical  personages;  about  the  "familiar"  tone  of  the  letter  as 
rendering  characters  "probable" ;  about  the  "local  color"  secured  when  Ori- 
entals speak  in  strange  metaphors;  and  about  other  related  topics.  As  to 
practice,  there  are  Deloney's  Italian-English,  French  English,  and  South-of- 
England  dialect,  the  bad  French  of  Furetiere's  Vollichon,  the  lisping  of 
Sandras's  Mazarin,  the  sprightly  self -communing  and  the  broken  "natural" 
sentences  of  Marianne,  etc.160 

But  these  tokens  of  interest  are  by  the  way.  Possibly  the  first  expressed 
attention  to  the  problem  appears  in  the  Diana  emmorada  (1558).  Polydora 
inquires  (272)  of  some  one  who  has  interrupted  a  story  in  order  to  discuss 
its  point  of  view:  "What  is  the  reason  that  you  have  not  asked  anything 
what  he  did,  or  what  Stela  felt,  or  what  impression  it  made  in  her?  These 
are  questions  more  worth  the  asking  of  lovers,  than  to  be  so  precise  in  de- 
manding if  it  [a  song]  were  written  or  not?"  Other  more  or  less  salient 
comments  which  merit  quotation  come  from  the  pens  of  Cervantes,  Sorel, 
Scudery,  Villedieu,  and  the  Abbe  Charnes.  As  every  one  knows,  Don 
Quixote  purports  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Arabic;  and  in  one  place 
(3:44),  Cervantes  thus  strengthens  the  claim:  "The  translator  of  this  his- 
tory, when  he  came  to  write  this  fifth  chapter,  says,  that  he  holds  it  for 
apocrypha,  because  Sancho  speaks  in  it  after  another  manner  than  could  be 
expected  from  his  slender  understanding,  and  speaks  things  more  acutely 
than  was  possible  for  him."  Sorel  censured  the  Arcjenis  as  follows  (Lysis, 
2:67):  "When  Archombrotus  found  Poliarchus  at  his  Mothers,  these  two- 
Lovers  became  furious  at  the  first  interview ;  they  shook  again  for  indigna- 
tion, and  viewed  one  another  from  head  to  foot,  as  two  men  that  were  upon 
the  point  to  fight.  All  this  is  good ;  but  I  would  fain  know  whether  they 
spoke  or  no,  and  what  they  said  in  the  presence  of  Hyanisbe,  who  must  needs 
oblige  them  to  some  discourse  ....  These  Authors,  when  they  fall  into- 
such  lurches,  pass  over  them  slightly,  and  I  have  observed  in  very  famous 
Books,  that  when  a  discourse  was  to  be  made  on  some  ticklish  occasion, 
you  only  find  that  such  a  one  said  some  fine  words  ....  but  when  it  comes 
to  an  easie  conjecture,  you  have  discourses  in  their  full  length."  Scudery 
generalizes  even  more  than  Sorel  (preface  to  Ibrahim) ;  she  asserts :  "For 
the  old  romances  ....  without  ornament,  and  without  stirring  up  passions 
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by  the  artifices  of  rhetoric,  are  irksome  ....  This  dry  narration  and  with- 
out art,  hath  more  of  an  old  chronicle  than  of  a  romance,  which  may  very 
well  be  embellished  ....  Certain  authors,  after  they  have  described  an 
adventure,  a  daring  design,  or  some  surprising  event,  able  to  possess  one 
with  the  bravest  apprehensions  in  the  world,  are  contented  to  assure  us, 
that  such  a  hero  thought  of  very  gallant  things,  without  telling  us  what  they 
are;  and  this  is  that  alone  which  I  desire  to  know:  for  how  can  I  tell, 
whether  in  these  events  fortune  hath  not  done  as  much  as  he?  whether  his 
valor  be  not  a  brutish  valor  ?  ....  it  is  not  by  things  without  him,  it  is  not 
by  the  caprices  of  destiny,  that  I  will  judge  of  him;  it  is  by  the  motions  of 
his  soul,  and  by  that  which  he  speaketh."  Villedieu  goes  still  further  in  the 
Annales  galantes  (1671)  :  "When  the  history  of  Spain,"  she  objects,  "tells 
me  a  sovreign  Countess  of  Castile  followed  a  poor  Pilgrim  into  France, 
I  can  not  imagine  things  could  run  so  high  in  a  moment ;  they  must  see 
one  another,  they  must  meet  and  discourse,  before  she  could  come  to  so 
strange  a  resolution.  I  have  augmented  the  history  therefore  with  several 
interviews  and  amorous  dialogues  of  mine  own ;  if  they  are  not  what  they 
really  spake,  they  are  at  least  what  they  might."  The  Abbe  Charnes  sums 
up  in  startlingly  modern  words  the  essence  of  all  his  predecessors  suggest ; 
in  his  Conversation  sur  la  critique  de  la  Princesse  de  Cleves  (1679),  he 
affirms  (155) :  "An  author  would  say  in  vain  at  the  commencement  of  his 
work  that  his  heroine  had  the  best  esprit  in  the  world ;  the  reader  would 
deny  it  every  time  that  he  did  not  find  it  in  the  rest  of  the  book." 

The  Abbe  Charnes  is  right.  When  characters  are  not  individualized  by 
their  action  and  speech,  their  personal  appearance,  and  their  contrast  to  other 
dramatis  personae,  an  author  will  gain  nothing  by  declaring  that  his  crea- 
tions are  this  and  that.  Even  when  he  does  so  individualize  them,  he  may 
wisely  study  minor  points,  like  name-giving.  And  the  pre-Richardsonians 
progressed  so  far  in  this  direction  as  to  analyze  the  effect  produced  by  sym- 
bolic, national,  and  euphonic  names. 

Symbolic  names  may  be  personally  descriptive,  or  they  may  connote 
mental  and  moral  traits.  It  is  noteworthy  that  efforts  along  all  these  lines 
mark  volumes  representing  types  of  fiction  widely  divergent  both  in  nature 
and  in  time  of  appearance — for  example,  Xenophon's  Anthia  and  Abro- 
camas,  Boccaccio's  Fiammetta,  Martorell's  Tirante  el  bianco,  Lyly's 
Euphues,  Firmian's  Gyges  Callus,  and  the  Generous  rivals.  Theorizing, 
nevertheless,  seems  first  to  occur  in  Sannazaro's  Arcadia  (1504),  and  then 
vaguely.  "Who,"  observes  Sannazaro,  "(since  he  was  a  man  very  hairy  and 
most  rustic)  was  by  all  Arcadia  called  Ursacchio."  Of  more  definite  state- 
ments, one  appears  as  early  as  the  Euphormio  (1603)  ;  Barclay  explains 
(Apology,  89-90) :  "Having  named  him  Doromise,  as  if  his  too  great  fru- 
gality were  contrary  to  liberality."  Barclay's  remark  has  further  signifi- 
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tance ;  Doromise  is  typical  of  most  symbolic  names  before  1650  in  that  it  is  a 
Greek  compound.  In  fact,  previous  to  Scarron's  Roman  Comlque  (1651), 
Greek  and  Latin  supply  nearly  all  allegorical  names ;  for  instance,  though 
some  names  in  Polexandre  are  Mexican,  two-thirds  are  Greek.  By  this  is 
not  meant  that  "foreign"  names  were  unassailed ;  Sorel,  both  in  Francion 
(1622)  and  Lysis  (1627)  attacked  the  mode.  "Shall  we,"  he  burst  out  in 
Lysis,  "always  speak  half-French  and  half-Greek?  The  trick  is  too  old."161 
Yet  in  the  Polyandre  (1648),  this  same  author  took  the  following  stand: 
"Since  all  the  adventures  are  modern  and  have  happened  at  Paris,  at  least 
according  to  what  is  written  here,  one  has  not  desired  to  give  French  names 
to  the  personages  introduced,  because  it  is  not  suitable  that  their  true  names 
be  divulged,  or  that  one  invent  others  in  imitation,  which  would  perhaps 
sound  bad  ....  I  invent  names  from  an  ancient  language,  which  would 
be  significant  of  their  humour  and  their  condition,  or  some  other  remark- 
able accident."162  Camus,  too  (1619  seq.),  half-realist  as  he  was,  preferred 
such  appellations  as  "Glaphire,  the  sweet" ;  "Fulgent,  mark  of  the  splendor 
of  his  birth";  "Callitrope,  because  many  eyes  were  turned  toward  her 
beauty."  As  late  as  1664,  Macarise  served  to  illustrate  the  duration  and  the 
.growing  intricacies  of  the  method.  D'Aubignac  wrote  (Introduction,  170- 
171) :  "In  regard  to  the  invented  names,  they  all  have  relation  to  the  allegori- 
cal figures,  and  are  all  drawn  from  Greek,  from  Hebrew,  from  Latin,  and 
from  French,  and  sometimes  composed  of  two  different  words,  and  almost 
always  softened  by  some  transposition  of  letters,  by  some  retrenchment,  or  by 
some  addition  to  render  the  pronunciation  more  easy  and  agreeable.  I  have 
even  made  some  by  anagram,  and  sometimes  they  keep  few  of  their  original 
letters."163 

D'Aubignac's  hint  of  a  tendency  toward  using  French  symbolic  names 
may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Destin ,  Etoile,  and 
Racjolm  of  the  Roman  comique  (1651).  In  any  event,  by  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  symbolic  national  names  are  ubiquitous.  In  England, 
the  King  of  Bantam  (1685?)  has  for  courtiers  Lady  Fleecewell,  Madam 
Flippant,  and  Lady  Crocodile;  the  conte  de  fee  of  France  is  peopled  by  the 
fairies  Bienfaisante,  Rancune,  Tranquille,  etc. ;  and  the  German  Schell- 
muffsky  (1696)  runs  a  triumphant  career  of  rascality.  Too  delightful  to  go 
uncited  is  Bunyan's  Get-ith-hundred-and-lose-ith-shire  (Holy  war,  397)  ; 
while  of  Mr.  Badman,  the  literary  tinker  piously  indites :  "have  put  it,  as  thou 
seest,  under  the  name  and  title  of  Mr.  Badman,  a  name  very  proper  for 
such  a  subject."  Even  translators  metamorphosed  names  to  suit  their  ver- 
nacular; in  1'Estrange's  Comic  romance  Destin  and  Etoile  become  Destiny 
and  Star. 

The  unsymbolic  national  name  was  as  ancient  of  lineage  as  the  allegori- 
cal. Indeed,  it  dominated  the  Greek  novel,  the  chivalric  romance,  and  the 
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Italian  novella,1134  and  was  later  common  in  picaresque  tales  throughout 
Europe,  as  witness  Phrole  Skobyeev  (1680),  a  Russian  rogue.  Possibly, 
some  very  early  fictions  explain  why  national  names  were  often  chosen ;  but 
in  France,  the  reason  was  first  enunciated  by  Baudoin,  la  Tour  Hotman,  and 
Scudery.  La  Tour  Hotman  (Histoire  ccltique,  1634),  says:  "The  author 
has  striven  to  observe  what  others  have  disdained ;  because,  according  as  the 
language  is  diverse,  he  has  himself  in  behalf  of  each  nation  composed  and 
invented  suitable  names,  which  he  has  given  to  the  persons  and  the  dignities, 
as  he  has  judged  proper."  Baudoin  (Histoire  negropontique,  1631)  is  less 
radical.  "In  regard  to  the  proper  names,"  he  ventures,  "I  have  drawn  from 
my  own  invention  only  those  of  Clorigene,  of  Lesbie,  and  of  Lindarache, 
because  I  have  found  that  they  sounded  better  than  those  others — Ophe- 
miudze,  Stanidzie,  and  Zudzulema. 

From  the  heroico-historical  romance,  both  theory  and  practice  spread  to 
the  historical  novel,  the  sentimental-psychological  novel,  the  novel  of  man- 
ners, the  chroniqitc  scandalcitsc  (in  weird  anagrams),  the  late  royage  im- 
aginaire,  and  the  conte  de  fee  of  Oriental  turn.  The  most  pointed  comments 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Generous  rivals,  and  in  the  preface  to  Abdallah,  son 
of  Hanif  (1712).  Among  the  Greek-christened  actors  in  the  former  is  a 
Mrs.  Betty,  ''for  so  we'll  venture  to  call  her,  though  some  no  doubt  will 
heartily  contend  that  there  ought  to  be  some  difference  between  the  title 
of  my  Lady's  woman  and  that  of  every  common  chambermaid."  "Did  you 
ever  hear,"  runs  the  latter's  appeal  against  the  absurdly  symbolic  school  of 
Hamilton  and  d'Aulnoy,  "of  such  people  as  the  Queen  of  the  Cabbage  Let- 
tuces, Princess  Beancod,  King  Coquerico?" 

Such  a  remonstrance  is  not  only  bizarre ;  in  it  is  latent  a  demand  for  the 
euphonic  name,  one  which,  by  merely  affecting  the  ear,  seeks  to  achieve 
more  for  characterization  than  can  either  the  national  or  symbolic.  In  one 
sense,  chivalric  names  were  of  this  group.  So,  likewise,  were  Mareschal's 
Chrysolite  and  Camus's  Palombe,  as  against  Sorel's  Gastrimarque  or  Aescu- 
lan.  Surely,  then,  Cervantes  merely  pretended  ignorance  of  the  value  which 
musical  names  had  for  the  pastoral,  when  he  jeered  (Dogs'  colloquy,  164)  : 
"nor  among  them  were  any  named  Amarilis,  Filida,  Galatea,  and  Diana, 
nor  were  there  Lisardos,  Lausos,  Jacintos,  nor  Riselos  ....  they  were  all 
Antones,  Domingos,  Pablos,  or  Llorentos,."  At  least,  Mareschal  was  a 
keener  critic  in  asserting  before  Chrysolite  (1627)  :  "I  have  made  use  of 
antiquity  only  to  throw  a  foreign  glamour  over  the  good  or  evil  of  our  day." 
Similarly,  Lenoble,  in  composing  Ildegerte  (1694),  changed  Fredeliben  to 
Frederic,  Raginer  to  Theodoric,  and  Algerte  to  Ildegerte,  "to  sweeten  rude- 
ness." Quaintest  of  statements,  perhaps,  from  a  modern  point  of  view,  was 
Mrs.  Aubin's  defense  of  the  "romantic  name"  of  the  heroine  in  the  Life  and 
adventures  of  Lucinda  (1722)  :  "I  was  wonderfully  pleased,"  cries  the 
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young  lady  (7),  "that  my  mother  had  happened  to  have  given  me  the  name 
of  Lucinda ;  it  sounded  in  my  thoughts  poetic  and  romantic,  and  would  much 
better  become  a  song  than  Joan  or  Dorothy."  One  wonders  what  Mrs.  Free- 
man's pathetic  Lucindas  would  reply! 


RETROSPECT 

Mrs.  Aubin's  whimsical  reflection  carries  this  study  to  its  goal.  It  is 
perhaps  well  to  attempt  some  generalizations  concerning  the  theory  and 
practice  of  pre-Richardsonian  characterization — though  it  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  chief  value  of  this  study  lies,  not  in  its  generaliza- 
tions, but  in  its  reprinting  of  critical  comments. 

As  to  specifically  romantic  work.  Only  in  satirical,  religious,  and  infor- 
mational-conversational romances  were  minor  characters  portrayed  in  detail. 
Chivalric  romance,  it  is  true,  had  its  villains,  wicked  "ladies,"  Saracens,  en- 
chanters, dwarfs,  fairies,  angels,  devils,  squires,  damsels,  emperors,  em- 
presses, hermits,  and  savage  men;  pastoral  narrative  rejoiced  in  Druids, 
nymphs,  and  wise  women ;  heroico-historical  fiction  offered  its  prophets  and 
confidants.  These  characters,  however,  were  seldom  individualized.  Hero 
and  heroine  were  the  constant  focus  of  interest.  All  romantic  heroines  were 
youthful,  beautiful,  witty,  and  of  delicate  sensibility;  but  early  chivalric 
heroines  were  neither  so  chaste,  so  pious,  nor,  especially  as  regards  echo- 
answering,  letter-writing,  poetizing,  and  conversing,  so  "accomplished"  as 
later  ones.  All  romantic  heroes,  likewise,  were  youthful,  handsome,  gen- 
erous, daring,  and  eloquent ;  but  early  chivalric  heroes  were  lawless  and  un- 
chaste, and  they  relied  over-much  on  enchanters.  Heroes  and  heroines  were 
alike  of  lofty,  even  of  regal  station. 

Theorizing  among  the  romancers  concerned  itself  mainly  with  the  con- 
flict between  propriety  and  ideality  (especially  ideal  chastity) /on  the  one 
hand,  and  vraisemblance  on  the  other.  Vraiscmblance,  in  fact,  became  the 
key-note  of  heroico-historical  theorizing.  In  pursuance  thereof,  Calprenede 
and  Scudery  replaced  the  imaginary  rulers  of  chivalric  romance,  the  learned 
rustics  of  the  prose  pastoral,  and  the  vices  and  virtues  of  allegorical  fiction 
by  heroic  men  and  women  of  antiquity — Calprenede  stressing  valor,  Scudery 
sentiment.  But  rraisemblance  allowed  not  only  of  distorting  history  in  the 
service  of  emotion,  but  also  of  depicting  contemporaries  under  historical 
masks,  "in  order  to  please  the  century."  The  apotheosizing  of  propriety 
increased  the  disparity  between  the  historic  personages  of  fiction  and  those 
of  vanished  ages. 

Somewhat  apart  from  either  romantic  or  realistic  narrative  stood  the 
frame-work  conte  de  fee,  the  voyage  imaginaire,  and  the  chronique  scan- 
daleuse.  The  frame-work  conte  de  fee  painted  heroes  and  heroines  much 
like  those  of  chivalric  romance,  except  that  they  were  Oriental ;  minor  char- 
acters were  gleaned  from  every  mythology.  The  voyage  iinaginaire  por- 
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trayed  Utopians,  fabulous  beings,  and  shipwrecked  sailors — these  last  real- 
istic and  of  somewhat  sentimental  inclination.  The  chronique  scandaleuse 
exploited  perverts  of  all  kinds,  and  the  animals,  supernatural  beings,  and  in- 
animate objects  which  could  best  spy  upon  secret  crimes. 

Specifically  realistic  theorizing  varied  in  accordance  to  its  application  to 
the  four  genres.  The  historical  novel  laid  emphasis  on  limning  high-born 
men  and  women  of  past  ages  much  as  they  really  were ;  thus  its  love-psy- 
chology often  tended  toward  the  tragic.  The  sentimental-psychological 
novel  preferred  the  delineation  of  high-born  contemporaries,  its  love-psy- 
chology, too,  leaning  toward  the  tragic  (and  often  the  immoral)  ;  more- 
over, it  paid  much  attention  to  emotional  climaxes.  The  early  novel  of  man- 
ners favored  the  theory  that  fiction  should  be  a  panoramic  display  of  orig- 
inals, these  being  contemporaries,  disguised,  caricatured,  and  usually  none 
too  upright;  the  later  novel  of  manners  described  more  commonplace  per- 
sons. Finally,  the  picaresque  tale,  though  dealing  with  men  and  women  of 
every  rank,  especially  occupied  itself  with  rogues,  victims,  and  criminals,  the 
latter  often  improving  or  retrograding.  Other  phases  of  theory  were  that 
the  novel  of  manners  sometimes  sought  to  dethrone  hero  and  heroine ;  that 
in  all  the  genres,  newer  and  ever  newer  types  were  sketched ;  that  low-born 
heroes  and  heroines  were  frequently  discovered  to  be  of  noble  blood ;  and 
that  heroes  and  heroines,  though  in  general  youthful,  beautiful,  and  elo- 
quent, were  often  lacking  in  generosity,  valor,  and,  above  all,  devotion. 
Lack  of  devotion  was  most  evident  in  some  of  the  sentimental-psychological 
fictions,  in  the  novels  of  manners,  and  in  the  picaresque  tales.  In  the  chron- 
ique scandaleuse,  love  lasted  but  an  hour. 

Yet  if  on  so  many  points  romancers  and  realists  disagreed,  on  five  they 
were  fairly  in  harmony.  All  fictionists  appreciated  the  necessity  of  emo- 
tional scenes.  They  also  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  consistency  in  char- 
acter-portrayal. Unfortunately,  all  too  often,  especially  in  romance,  con- 
sistency was  petrified  into  propriety.  Moreover,  whenever  genuine  consist- 
ency was  sought,  it  seldom  concerned  any  but  stationary  individuals ;  evolv- 
ing characters  were  seen  only  among  sentimental-psychological  lovers,  chang- 
ing criminals,  or  foreigners  visiting  Europe.  All  early  fictionists,  likewise, 
declared  for  poetic  justice — even  though  they  violated  or  seemed  to  violate 
it  in  practice.  A  rogue's  repentance  was  judged  worthy  of  hymeneal  re- 
ward; the  villains  of  the  Calprenedian  romances  "would  have  been  pun- 
ished," had  the  author  not  been  "bound  by  history" ;  and  the  mournful  love- 
affairs  of  explorers  were  due  to  the  structural  technique  of  the  voyage  im- 
aginaire.  Thus,  the  Princesse  de  Cleves  school  stood  alone  in  its  defiance. 
The  use  of  "portraits"  was  yet  another  point,  common  to  most  fictionists — 
the  broader  implication  of  the  term  being  the  transcription  of  the  adventures 
and  personalities  of  a  group  of  contemporaries.  The  genesis  of  the  practice 
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\\-as  either  in  the  Fiammetta  or  in  pastoral  romance;  thence  it  invaded  all 
orders  of  fiction,  with  the  result  that  theory  and  practice  were  often  at  odds. 
The  fashionable  romancers,  whether  admitting  or  denying  the  use  of  the 
device,  produced  grossly  adulatory  and  even  stereotyped  pictures ;  the  real- 
ists, more  reluctant  in  their  confessions,  more  vehement  in  their  refutations, 
leaned  toward  caricature.  The  last  link  between  fictionists  was  the  search 
for  methods  for  making  characters  seem  life-like.  Contrast  was  employed, 
at  first  artificially,  later  adroitly.  Detailed  and  suggestive  personal  descrip- 
tions were  studied.  Speech  and  action  were  regarded  as  essential.  Even 
symbolic,  national,  and  euphonic  name-effects  were  analyzed. 


NOTES 

I  On   this   material   see   A.   J.   Tiej«,   "The   critical   heritage   of   fiction    in    1579,"   in   Englischt 
;tudten,    47:415-448;    Tieje,    "The    expressed    aim    of    the    long    prose    fiction    from    1579-1740,"    in 
Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  philology,  11:402-432;  Tieie,  "A  peculiar  phase  of  realism  in  pre- 
Richardsonian  fiction,"  in  Modern  language  publications,  N.  S.  21:213-252. 

•  For  further  explanation  of  this  point  of  view,  see  Tieje,  "Expressed  aim,"  note  5. 

8  Tieje,  "Critical  heritage,"  418,  discusses  what  theory  there  is.  Practice  is  treated  of  by 
Dunlop,  History  of  prose  fiction;  Chassang,  Histoire  du  roman;  Rohde,  Griechischer  roman;  Warren, 
Novel  previous  to  the  seventeenth  century;  Wolfe,  Greek  romances  in  Elizabethan  fiction.  The 
only  element  of  Greek  novelistic  practice  ignored  by  these  writers  is  that  of  Alcibiadean  love. 
•Cf.  Babylonica,  ch.  17  (episode  of  Berenice);  and  the  loves  of  Gnatho  for  Daphnis  (Daphnis  and 
Chloe),  of  Korymbos  for  Habrocamas  (Anthia  and  Habrocamas),  of  Hyperanthos  for  Hippothous 
(Clitophon  and  Leucippe),  etc. 

•  Opposite  types  of  such  chivalric  romance  as  preceded  the  Amadis  are  best  seen  in  Perceforest 
and  Meliadus.     Meliadus  is  almost  entirely  given   up  to   battles  and  tournaments,   with   little  em- 
phasis   on    the    supernatural;    Perceforest    abounds    with    fairies,    enchanters,    dream-visitants,    evil 
spirits.     Martorell's  Tirante,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Caylus  in   1737,   differs  from  the  Amadis  type 
in  its  so-called  probability.     Satire  is  perhaps  intended  in  the  use  of  the  Friezelander,  Kyrie  Eleison, 
and  of   the  maid,   Plazirdemavida;   more  certainly,   in   the  introduction   of  Arthur  imprisoned  in   a 
cage  at  Constantinople  and  able  to  answer  rationally  only  when  holding  Excalibur.     Tirante  himself 
expires   of   pleurisy   while   he  is   discussing  his   nuptials. 

°  The  hero's  birth  is  usually  concealed  until  the  end  of  a  story;  then,  as  in  Greek  fiction, 
a  token  reveals  it. 

•  Cf.,    however,   Jourdain   de   Blaves,   wherein    one    leg    of    the    hero    is    snow-white,    the    other 
ebony-black;  the  right  arm  rose,  the  left  citron  color. 

7  In  discussing  improbable  feats  of  arms,  the  critic  should  remember  that  in  1434  the  bridge 
near  Laon  was  held  in  true  knight-errant  fashion.  In  the  Palmerin  d'Ingleterra,  too,  the  average 
giant  (cf.  Southey's  tr.,  2:222)  is  but  eight  feet  tall.  In  the  case  cited,  also,  Palmerin's  strength 
fails  after  slaying  the  giant  and  ten  other  knights. 

•  It  was  law  not  to   wound   an   adversary's   horse,    or   to   strike   a   knight   who   took  off  visor 
or  helmet     Extravagant  generosity  is  that  of  Orlando  toward  Ferrau  (Chronicle  of  Turpin),  when, 
on  the  giant  becoming  fatigued,  Orlando  arranges  him  a  stone  as  a  pillow.     Dunlop,   1:214,  quotes 
a  typical  rule  for  knights  from   Ysaie  le  triste,  ch.  9:     "Chevalier,  be  cruel  to  your  enemies,  kind 
to  your  friends,  humble  to  the  powerless,  and  aid  always  in  maintaining  the   right,   and   confound 

-him    who    wrongs   widows,    poor   maidens,    and    orphans;    and   always   love   the   poor   to    the    extent 
of  your  power  and  love  always  the  church." 

•  In    the    usual    chivalric    romance,    this    spiritual    fidelity    is    sufficient    mantle    to    cover    any 
fleshly  slip;  see  Malory's  Morte  d'Arthur,  Book  18,  ch.  25,  for  a  lengthy  disquisition  on  this  rule. 
Misled,    apparently,    by   the   life   of   an    Amadis   or   a    Palmerin    alone,    Raleigh    (English   novel,    90) 
praises   the  moral  tone  of  chivalric  romance;   Dunlop,    1:273,   is  truer  to   fact.      It  is   noteworthy, 
however,  that  the  tradition  of  reform  after  marriage  seems  to  have  descended  to  Fielding  from  the 
early  romances;  Galaor  (Amadis)  and  Florian   (Palmerin)   are  thus  metamorphosed.     Cf.  Palmerin, 
4:142:     "She  was  given   in  marriage  to  the  Knight  of  the  Savage,   who,   if  hitherto  he  had  lived 
with  so  free  affection,  remained  from  that  time  so  enamored  and  wholly  devoted  to  her  .    .    .    ." 

10  Effeminacy  extends  to  other  matters.     In  Palmerin,  4:141,  the  hero  is  watching  the  appor- 
tioning of   the  princesses;   we  are  told:     "Palmerin   trembled   that,   if   he   had   not  leaned   against 
a  tree,  he  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground."     In  Lannel's  anti-romance,  the  Roman  satyrique  (128) 
the   Princess    Gonzanvert   dies   of    ioy   at   seeing   her   lover.      The   tradition    of   the   emotional   hero 
descends  to  Rousseau's  Nouvelle  Heloise. 

II  In  the  Charlemagne  romances  heroes  have  a  notable  liking  for  chess. 

11  Not  always.     Melangenie  in  Du  vraict  et  parfait  amour,  a  work  written  under  the  influence 
•  of  the  Greek  novel,  is  forty-two. 

"As  with  the  hero,  unchastity  is  a  light  offense.     The  very  chaste  Polinarda  (Palmerin,  3:351) 
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welcomes  the  light  Lionarda  to  court.  Cf.  also  the  situations  in  William  of  Palerme  and  in 
Floris  and  Blancheflcur,  these,  however,  probably  influenced  by  late  Byzantine  fiction.  The  whole 
attitude  is  defended  by  Florian  in  Palmerin.  3:94. 

One  phase  of  the  problem  is  that  in  many  romances  women  are  not  held  in  high  esteem. 
Few  historians  of  fiction  have  noted  such  remarks  as  these:  "In  this  not  differing  from  the 
true  nature  of  all  womankind,  which  is  for  any  present  passion,  how  light  soever,  to  put  clean 
out  of  remembrance  the  past,  even  though  such  as  ought  not  to  be  forgotten"  (Pahnerin,  3:55); 
"Moreover,  he  who  knows  what  women  are,  should  never  rely  so  much  upon  their  show  of  love, 
as  to  think  that  they  may  not,  even  when  it  is  greatest,  change,  according  to  their  natural 
condition"  (ibid.,  4:11).  "Even  this  queen,  all  excellent  and  quiet-hearted  as  she  was,  seeing  those 
things  before  her,  which  were  the  richest  she  had  ever  beheld,  longed  to  be  attired  in  them, 
more  for  the  sake  of  appearing  better  than  the  other  princesses,  than  of  appearing  well"  (ibiJ,, 
4:195). 

14  True   fairies   seem   first    to   appear   in    Ysaie   le    triste:   Oberon,   as   the   dwarf,   Tronc,   is   "the 
ugliest   creature    in    the    world" — that    is,    before    his   transformation    to    the    fairy    king   best    known 
through  his  depiction  in  Huott    of  Bordeaux.      Very  unlike  the  Arthurian   Morgain  and  Vivien,   too, 
are  the  sprites  at  the  Vergicr  des  Fees  (.Ysaie  le  triste.  ch.  80). 

15  Cf.   "Columbar,   who   in  the  bigness  of  her  limbs  and  size  of  her  body,   was   well-nigh   equal 
to    him,    but   by    reason    of    her    age    had    more    wrinkles    in    her    face,    which    was    ugly    and    black 
and   lowering;   her  eyes  always   seemed  bloody,   and  her   lips  were   thick  and   rolled   back,   so   that 
her  teeth  were  seen"   (Palmerin,  3:251). 

*6  Yet  these  very  minor  characters  allow  realism  to  creep  into  romance.  The  delineation 
of  coming  old  age  in  the  Palmerin  is  good,  for  instance,  in  these  passages  about  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople:  "Any  great  joy  or  sorrow  made  him  shed  tears,  as  is  natural  to  those  in 
extreme  old  age"  (4:79);  "His  speech  was  now  without  connection,  or  if  it  carried  with  it  dis- 
course of  reason,  it  was  of  short  continuance,  as  one  whose  wits  were  bewildered"  (101);  "He  had 
now  lost  the  use  of  all  his  limbs  ....  only  his  judgment  was  sometimes  clear"  (204). 

17  Less  common  are  other  animals,  for  instance,   the  ape  which  in  Milles  et  Amys  protects   the 
children,  Anceaume  and  Florisell  (see  especially  ch.  82). 

18  Sporadic  phenomena  in  chivalric  romance  are  shepherds  (Amadis,  Book  10;  Palmerin,  2:78,  in 
the   episode   of   Floraman   and   Florendos;    and   see   also   the   preface   to    Book   3    of   the   Roman   dcs 
romans") ;    Biblical   personages    (in    Hit  on    of   Bordeaux   the   hero   beholds  Judas    Iscariot   in    a   whirl- 
pool, Cain  in  a  serpent-filled  cask);  angels  and  demons   (particularly  in   Ogier  le  Danois)',   dervishes 
(Robastre  in  Guerin  de  Montglai'e). 

19  See  on  Sidney's  indebtedness,  Wolfe,  Greek  romances.     Montemayor's  influence  on  Sidney  has, 
I  think,  not  been  determined;  but  surely  Stela  is  the  original  of  Sidney's  Andromana. 

20  Sidney    here    goes    back    to    the    earlier   tradition    of    Arcadia    as    a    rule,    gloomy    land;    see 
Tieje,  "Critical  heritage,"  note   7,   and  cf.   Arcadia,   554:     "[The  rebels]    having  now  framed  their 
gluttonish  stomachs  to  have   for   food  the   wild  benefits   of  nature." 

21  Waldberg,  Empfindsamer  reman  in  Frankreich,   130. 

22  See    my   bibliography,    appendix   B. 

28  Gregory  Smith,  Elizabethan  critical  essays,  intr.,  XVI. 

"Tieje,  "Expressed  aim,"  410,  treats  of  this  more  fully.  Camus's  domestic  and  religious 
romances  emphasize  this  zeal  for  reform;  see  Cleoreste,  2:675,  wherein  Camus's  friend  is  supposed 
to  write  to  him:  "For  at  court  I  no  longer  see  Amadises  and  Palmerins,  and  your  tales  pass 
gloriously  into  the  apartments  of  the  great." 

25  On  the  origin  of  the  pastoral  in  prose,  see  Tieje,  "Critical  heritage,"  note  8. 

2e  As  in  some  chivalric  romances  there  is  a  pastoral  element,  so  in  nearly  all  pastoral  romances 
there  is  a  chivalric  element.  In  Montemayor's  Diana,  Felix  and  Felismena  are  distinctively  a  knight 
and  an  Amazon,  while  Felicia  is  an  enchantress  with  powers  similar  to  those  of  Maugis  in  Renaud 
de  Montauban,  or,  indeed,  those  of  Shakespeare's  Puck.  Book  8  is  almost  entirely  chivalric.  D'Urfe's 
L'Astree  features  Druids,  nymphs,  satyrs,  and  a  Bel  Tenebros.  Sidney's  Arcadia  represents  the 
border-line  between  the  two  types  of  romance;  on  page  233  we  read:  "The  first  that  ran  was  a 
brave  knight,  whose  device  was  to  come  in  all  chained,  with  a  nymph  leading  him.  Against 
him  came  forth  an  Iberian,  whose  manner  of  entering  was  with  bagpipes  instead  of  trumpets ;  a 
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shepherd's  boy  before  him  for  a  page  and  by  him  a  dozen  apparelled  like  shepherds  for  the  fashion, 
though  rich  in  stuff,  who  carried  his  lances,  which  though  strong  to  give  a  lancely  blow  indeed, 
yet  so  were  they  colored  with  hooks  near  the  mourn,  that  they  prettily  represented  sheep-hooks. 
His  own  furniture  was  dressed  over  with  wool,  so  enriched  with  jewels  artificially  placed,  that 
one  would  have  thought  it  a  marriage  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest.  His  'Impresa'  was  a  sheep 
marked  with  pitch,  with  those  words,  'Spotted  to  be  known.'  And  because  I  may  tell  you  out  his 
conceit,  though  that  were  not  done,  till  the  running  of  that  time  was  ended,  before  the  ladies' 
departure  from  the  windows,  among  whom  there  was  one,  they  say,  that  was  the  Star  whereby  his 
course  was  only  directed,  the  shepherds  attending  upon  Philisides  went  among  them,  and  sang 
an  eclogue." 

21  Cf.  on  this  point  the  Astree,  preface  to  3.  Aymer  is  derived  from  amer,  and  this  from 
anitner,  "That  is  to  say,  to  perform  the  proper  action  of  the  soul."  Breton  (Le  Roman  au  17e 
stecle,  22-24)  reproduces  the  account  of  the  origin  of  souls,  and  (9-4)  the  twelve  laws  of  love, 
as  given  in  the  Astree,  2:  Book  5.  As  to  the  moral  tone  of  D'Urfe's  work,  it  seems  to  me  un- 
justifiable in  Boileau  to  sneer  in  the  Disc  ours  prefixed  to  his  Heros  de  roman:  "the  moral  tone 
was  very  vicious,  preaching  only  love  and  softness,  and  going  so  far  sometimes  as-  to  wound 
modesty  a  trifle."  D'Urfe  himself  (L'Aslree,  preface  to  2)  inquires  of  Celadon  why  he  hides 
from  his  mistress  at  a  time  when  all  Europe  knows  his  abode  and  laughs,  after  the  fashion  of 
le  ban  roi,  Henri  IV,  at  his  scruples.  "Do  not  say  that  thy  love  can  never  exist  without  respect 
and  obedience  ....  that  the  pains  and  the  torments  which  you  suffer  are  only  the  glorious 
witnesses  of  your  perfect  love  ....  Ah,  Shepherd,  how  the  age  in  which  we  now  are  is 
contrary  to  your  opinion." 

Love  in  the  late  pastorals,  however,  is  never  so  palpitating  as  in  the  earlier  ones.  Cf. 
Sannazaro's  Arcadia  (1504),  125:  "There  conies  upon  me  an  incurable  sadness  of  mind,  and 
moved  from  the  very  marrow  with  the  greatest  compassion  for  myself,  there  is  left  no  part  of 
my  skin  or  person  which  does  not  shiver;  and  through  the  cold  extremities  there  moves  an 
anxious  sweat,  with  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  so  strong  that  truly,  if  I  did  not  desire  it,  I  should 
fear  that  my  grieving  soul  would  break  forth."  Still  more  remarkable  is  123:  ''When  I  c;o 
into  the  fertile  meadows  and  behold  a  most  lean  bull  barely  able  to  sustain  his  dry  skin  with 
his  feeble  bones,  truly  upon  him  I  can  not  look  without  weariness  and  inestimable  dolor,  think- 
ing that  to  him  and  to  me  the  same  love  is  the  cause  of  such  painful  existence." 

38  Sidney,  Defense  of  poesie,  ed.  Cassell,  50.  Cf.  53:  "for,  indeed,  poetry  ever  sets  virtue 
so  out  in  the  best  colours,  making  fortune  her  well- waiting  handmaid,  that  one  must  needs  be 
enamoured  of  her."  Cf.  also  Don  Quixote,  2:239-240:  "delineating  a  valorous  captain,  with  all  the 
properties  required  in  him;  as  wisdom  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  his  enemy;  eloquence  to  persuade 
or  dissuade  his  soldiers;  ripeness  in  advice;  promptness  in  execution;  as  much  valor  in  attending, 
as  in  assaulting  of  an  enemy.  Deciphering  now  a  lamentable  and  tragical  success,  then  a  joy- 
ful and  unexpected  event;  there  a  most  beautiful,  honest,  and  discreet  lady,  here  a  valiant, 
courteous,  and  Christian  knight,  there  an  immeasurable  barbarous  braggard;  here  a  gentle, 
valorous,  and  wise  prince:  representing  the  goodness  and  loyalty  of  subjects,  the  magnificence 
and  bounty  of  lords;  sometimes  he  may  shew  himself  an  astrologian,  sometimes  a  statist,  a 
musician  sometimes,  and  sometimes,  if  he  plea.se,  he  may  have  occasion  to  shew  himself  a  necro- 
mancer: there  may  he  demonstrate  the  subtlety  of  Ulysses,  the  piety  of  Aeneas,  the  valor 
of  Achilles,  the  misfortunes  of  Hector,  the  treachery  of  Sinon,  the  amity  of  Eurialus,  the  liberality 
of  Alexander,  the  resolution  of  Caesar,  the  clemency  and  truth  of  Trajanus,  the  fidelity  of  Zopirus, 
the  prudence  of  Cato;  and  finally  all  those  parts  that  make  a  worthy  man  perfect  ."  So 

also  3:33-3-4:  "They  might  likewise  in  equity  silence  them  [their  infinite  boastings],  since  those 
actions  that  neither  change  nor  alter  the  truth  of  the  story,  are  best  left  out,  if  they  must  redound 
to  the  misprizing  of  the  chief  person  of  the  history.  Aeneas,  i*  faith,  was  ne'er  so  pitiful, 
as  Virgil  paints  him  out:  nor  Ulysses  so  subtle,  as  Homer  describes  him." 

9*  In  de  Vega's  Dorotca  (Act  II,  Scene  2),  it  is  said  that  the  characters  in  the  Diana  and 
other  Spanish  pastorals  were  real  people.  Warren,  Novel  before  seventeenth  century  (275), 
quotes  Montalvo  as  defending  his  Filida  against  the  charge  that  "ordinary  shepherds  do  not 
pasture  their  flocks  near  the  hiding-places  of  wolves."  D'Urfe  prefaces  Part  I  of  the  Astrje  thus: 
"If  you  are  reproached  for  not  speaking  the  language  of  peasants  and  because  your  band  scarcely 
tends  sheep  or  goats,  answer,  my  shepherdess,  that  though  they  have  little  knowledge  of  you,  they 
should  know  that  neither  you  nor  those  who  follow  you  are  necessity-stricken  shepherdesses  who  to 
gain  sustenance  conduct  their  flocks  to  pasture;  but  that  you  have  taken  this  condition  only  to  live 
more  sweetly  and  without  constraint.  That  if  your  thoughts  and  words  were  actually  those  of 
ordinary  shepherdesses,  they  would  have  as  little  pleasure  in  barkening  to  you  as  you  would  feel 
great  shame  in  addressing  them." 
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>°  In   Ceschichte  des  frantosischen  romans  im  17ten  jahrhundert. 
11  Miss  Morgan,  Rise  of  the  novel  of  manners,  23. 
S2  Tieje,  "Critical  heritage,"  420. 

33  On   this   and   other   similar   allegories   see   Sorel,  Bibliotheque   franfoise,   and   Lenglet-Dufres- 
noy,  L' Usage  des  romans,  2:270-278.     On  the  final   pages  of  Du  vraict  et  parfait  amour,  which  is 
always   classed  as   an   imitation   of  Greek  fiction,   there  is   in   the    1612   edition   at   the    Bibliotheque 
Nationale  a  chemical  key. 

34  Macarise    is    typicai    of    the    involutions    of    the    philosophical    allegory;    its    two-hundred-page 
preface  is  intended  as   "an   abridgement  of  the   Stoic  philosophy  which   will  be  as   a  torch  lighted 
day   and   night   to   illumine   the    route   of   the    readers    during    all    their    voyage."      "Matter,"    says 
d'Aubignac,   "is   recognized  under  the  name  Hyleone,  whom  I  make  a  slave  who  acts  only  by  the 
orders  of  Prothee  or  the  first  God."     Astande   is  the  "inferior"  God.     Oxartes  or  Socrates  is  the 
"husband  of  the  queen  Sophie,  that  is,  original  wisdom."     Cynobie,   Megarine,  and  £done  are  the 
"three   sects,"   daughters  of   Macarise,   the   Stoic   philosophy,  herself  queen   of  Armacie   or   Stoicism 
and    constantly   embroiled    with    Doxane,    ruler    of    Morea.      The    allegory    itself    details    in    Part    I 
the   war   against    Doxane,    in    II    the   victory   over   Cinais   or    passion,    in    III    the   conquest   ot    the 
Inaccessible  Mountain  and  the  palace  of  Anastasie,  where  rules  Arianax,  "whom  I  so  name  by  the 
union  of  two  Greek  words  which  signify  feeble  king." 

"  Boucher  writes:    "The  kind  of  disguise  which  I  give  to  history  is  perhaps  without  precedent." 

*>  Howells  says  (147-148):  "Many  more  things  could  have  been  couched  here  (as  a  discerning 
reader  may  well  perceive)  which  I  leave  to  future  ages,  and  transmit  to  the  Post-Nati,  when  the 
time  shall  be  enfranchised  and  posterity  manumitted.  For  there  be  some  historical  truths,  which 
are  like  to  the  medlar,  not  ripe  enough  (to  be  written)  until  they  be  rotten:  Nor  was  this  shadow 
of  trees  dark  enough  for  them,  it  being  my  intention  at  first  not  to  pursue  or  press  this  allegory 
too  far,  as  to  inslave  my  matter  unto  it,  and  so  put  it  into  a  kind  of  stocks;  but  that  I  did  obtain 
leave  of  myself  sometimes  by  obvious  and  easy  expressions  to  comply  with  the  reader's  capacity. 
Otherwise  he  might  have  thought  it  to  have  been  some  senseless  and  fantastic  Romance." 

"Gombauld's  Endymion,  1624.  The  preface  states:  "It  is  now  some  years  since  oi.e  of  my 
friends  having  matter  for  complaint  against  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  the  world  ....  I 
wrote  in  his  favor  this  little  adventure  ....  I  resolved  somewhat  to  disguise  the  truth  under 
the  myth  of  Endymion  and  the  Moon." 

"BentivoKo  and  Urania,  1:17-18.  Raleigh  (English  novel,  117),  speaks  of  Bentivolio's  pursuit 
of  his  "mistress,  Urania."  The  two  are  brother  and  sister,  and  their  love  dully  ethereal. 

»•  Argents,  tr.  by  Kingsmill  Long,  129-131.  It  should  not  be  supposed  that  Barclay's  characters 
(with  the  exception  of  Radirobanes,  perhaps)  are  mere  morality-play  puppets.  Hyanisbe  is 
probably  the  best  illustration  of  how  Barclay  carried  out  his  theory;  though  representing  Elizabeth 
of  England,  she  is  married  and  has  a  son.  Nicopompus  is  a  character  new  to  romance;  he  is  a 
kind  of  chorus,  poetizing  and  philosophizing  on  events.  Minor  characters  are  pirates  (112),  vari- 
ous comic  figures  (413),  and  some  peasants  (46),  possibly  suggested  by  those  in  the  Arcadia. 

40  See  Biondi's  Eromena   (1624).     Indeed,  Les  Amours  d'Armide   (1596)   has  a  preface,  which, 
though  untruthful  and  vague,  still  suggests  the  outlines  of  later  theory;   and  this  work  is  merely 
a  prose  paraphrase  of  lerusaletnnia  liberata. 

41  Scudery  says:    "I  must  confess  here  for  fear  of  being  accused  of  it,  that  the  history  of  the 
Count  of  Lavagna,  which  you  shall  see  in  my  book,  is  partly  a  paraphrase  of  Mascardi's."     This 
story  later  influenced  Mme.  d'Aulnoy  to  prepare  the  Comte  de  Carency   (1690),  which  in  turn  ap- 
peared in   English  dress  in   1724.     It  may  be  added  that  the  episode  of  Alcamene  in  Calprenede's 
Cleopatre  is  a  variant  on  Marini's  Coloandro  fidele. 

12  See  bibliography,  appendix  B. 

48  In  Conversations  sur  silvers  s«jets,  1680.  The  original  is  in  Clflie,  8:1118  ff.  The 
value  of  the  conversation  is  oddly  borne  witness  to  by  a  mistake  of  Waldberg  in  his  Empfindsamer 
roman  in  Frankreich;  see  my  note  120. 

44  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  I  have  found  mention  of  Aristotle  only  once;  in  d'Aubignac's  preface 
to  Macarise  this  passage  occurs  (144):  "I  can  not  comprehend  the  feelings  of  those  who  are 
proposing  to  make  a  distinction  against  the  rules  of  Aristotle  and  other  critics,  and  to  say  that  it 
is  unnecessary  for  the  hero  of  a  romance  to  be  as  virtuous  as  the  hero  of  an  epic." 
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48  The  theory  of  the  pastorals,  as  has  been  seen,  evaded  the  problem.  Otherwise,  before 
Scudery  royal  heroes  are  almost  a  regular  feature  of  romance.  The  Argents,  says  Barclay,  was 
written  to  instruct  princes  how  to  govern  (cf.  the  prefaces  to  Caxton's  Aeneydos  and  to  the  later 
Amadises);  and  even  the  deceitful  nurse  is  really  the  queen-mother,  Marie  de  Medici.  Remy's 
Galatee  (1625)  deals  with  Charles  I.  The  preface  to  Baudoin's  Negropontique  is  significant:  "One 
could  have  observed  more  religiously  the  rules  of  the  true  romance,  and  prevented  oneself-  from 
introducing  an  Olympe  as  spouse  of  Eurialus  before  being  that  of  Alexander,  the  true  hero  of 
this  history,  as  equally  of  painting  mere  Greek  princes,  in  lieu  of  honoring  them  with  the  rank 
and  title  of  sovereign.  But  one  has  preferred  not  to  attach  himself  so  exactly  to  the  plain  rules 
as  to  restrict  the  plan  of  the  author." 

46  L'Usage  des  romans,  2:189. 

47  Gerzan  in  the  preface  to  the  Histoire  afriquaine  limits  the  number  of  "proper  heroes"  to  five: 
Scipio,  Alexander,   Charles   V,  Henry  IV,   Louis  XIII.      The  lamentation  is  echoed   in   the   prefaces 
to  Boyle's  Parthenissa  (1654),  and  Mackenzie's  Aretina  (1661).     Cf.  also  Scarron's  Roman  comique, 
1:148    (Browne's  tr.),  where  Roquebrune  "affirmed  very  positively  that  there  could  be  no   pleasure 
in   reading   romances,   unless  they  contained  the   adventures   of   princes,   nay,   and    of    great   princes 
too,    and   that   for  that   reason   the   Astree    only   pleased    him   here   and   there."      The   counselor   in- 
quires:     "In    what    histories   can    one    find    kings    and   emperors    enough    to    make    new    romances?" 
"We  must  feign  them,"  replies  Roquebrune,  "as  they  usually  do  in  fabulous  stories,  which  have  no 
foundation  in  history." 

48  Cogan's  tr.,   1652.      Cogan  should  have  written  Heliodorus.      But   Scudery  herself  forgot  that 
Chariclea  is  daughter  to  the  king  of  Ethiopia. 

49  When   the   lower   class   does    figure   in   heroico-historical    romance,    its    members    are   disguised 
lords.      See   Cassandre,    wherein    the    honest    countryman,    Palemon,    is    a    Babylonian    noble.      True, 
mention  is  twice  made  of  genuine  peasants   (Cotterell's  tr.,   100;   255). 

80  Cassandre,  46. 

61  Cassandre,   305. 

62  It  should  be  noted  that  this  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  Aristotelian  category  was  not  con- 
fined to  romance.     Breton,  in  his  Roman  au  17e  siecle,  147,  says  of  Charles  Sorel,  the  realist:     "He 
speaks  in  the  name  of  common  sense."     Yet  in  Lysis,  ch.    13,  this  same  Sorel  thus  criticises  The- 
agenes  and  Chariclea:    "But  what  a  contemptible  fellow  was  that  young  Grecian!    Though  Heliodorus 
makes  him  the  son  of  an  Areopagite,  yet  we  are  to  believe  he  was  one  of  a  poor  low  spirit.     He 
ever  and  anon   shakes  for  fear,  and  hath  no  more  courage  than   a   woman."      Of   Montreux's   shep- 
herdesses in   the  Bergeries  de  Juliette,   Sorel   remarks:      "His  shepherdesses   are   the   most  impudent 
things    in    the    world,    they    do    not    only    discover    their    passions    to    the    Shepherds    without    any 
modesty;    but   they   run   after   them   through    hills   and   dales."      These    passages    and    others    of   like 
tenor  tend  to  offset  the  really   keen  conception    Sorel  sometimes   displays   of  genuine   propriety,   for 
example,    in    this   comment   on   Daphnis   and    CMoe :     "The    Author   makes   these    young    people    so 
foolish,  and  so  discreet  both  together  that  there  can  be  nothing  more  unlikely." 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  romancers  were  not  always  wrong  about  propriety;  a  passage 
in  the  preface  to  Ibrahim  runs  thus:  "And  if  you  see  not  my  hero  persecuted  with  love  by 
women,  it  is  not  because  he  was  not  amiable,  and  that  he  could  not  be  loved,  but  because  it 
would  clash  with  civility  in  the  persons  of  ladies,  and  with  true  resemblance  in  that  of  men, 
who  rarely  show  themselves  cruel  unto  them,  nor  in  doing  it  could  have  any  good  grace:  finally, 
whether  things  ought  to  be  so,  or  whether  I  have  judged  of  my  hero  by  mine  own  weakness,  I 
would  not  expose  his  fidelity  to  that  dangerous  trial,  but  have  been  contented  to  make  no  Hylas, 
nor  yet  Hippolytus  of  him." 

88  The  entrance  of  this  doctrine  into  fiction  is,  of  course,  bound  up  with  the  solution  of  the 
origin  of  heroico-historical  romance  (cf.  page  15).  The  theory  in  its  application  to  all  imaginative 
work  is  traceable  to  Aristotle's  Poetics,  ch.  9,  15,  25.  In  Italy  Robortelli  (1548),  according  to 
Spingarn's  Literary  criticism  in  the  Renaissance,  emphasized  probability;  but  Minturno  (1564)  ad- 
mired the  marvelous  in  the  Orlando  furioso.  Maggi  (1550)  and  Castelvetro  (1576)  developed  the 
idea.  Ronsard  (1572)  transferred  it  to  France.  Professor  Alden  kindly  informs  me  that  Georges 
Scudery  develops  the  theory  (see  "The  Doctrine  of  verisimilitude  in  French  and  English  literary 
criticism"  in  the  Matske  memorial  volume,  38-48),  in  his  Observations  upon  the  Cid;  but,  if  Segrais 
is  correct  in  dating  a  lost  impression  of  Ibrahim  in  1635,  the  preface  to  the  romance  would  ante- 
date the  criticism  of  Corneille.  Back  of  either  of  these  works  lies  Deimier's  L*  Academic  de  I'art 
poetique  (1610).  But,  still  further  (cf.  my  note  40),  there  is  the  preface  of  Les  Amours  d'Armide 
(1596)  to  be  taken  into  account. 
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54  In  similar  fashion,  Heraclian's  7,000  vessels  are  reduced  to  4,000.  Cf.  Chevreau's  Scanderbeff 
(1644):  "Although  history  assures  us  that  he  killed  2,000  Turks  with  his  hand  and  hewed  some 
in  half,  I  have  preferred  to  be  silent  on  such  exploits,  and  have  not  judged  it  well  to  speak  of  them, 
since  his  scimeter  was  called  neither  Flamberge  nor  Durandal." 

60  As  late  as   1732  the  Dictionnaire  universclle  states:     "One  must  choose  instruction  and  some 
moral   lesson   as   a   fundament.      To   make   the   disguise   skilful   and   according   to   the   idea   of   the 
truth,    it   is   necessary   to   seek   in    history   the   names   of   some   persons   to   whom   the   matters   might 
have  occurred  vraisemblablemcnt,  and  to  recount  them  under  the  known  names   with  details  which 
alter  in  no  way  the  principal   goal  of  the  fable  and  the  moral." 

56  Scudery  further  says:  "It  is  without  all  doubt,  that  to  represent  a  true  heroical  courage, 
one  should  make  it  execute  something  extraordinary,  as  it  were  by  a  transport  of  the  hero;  but 
he  must  not  continue  in  that  sort."  Cf.  in  Huet's  Traite  de  V origins  des  romans  (1670),  the 
declaration  that  "love  rather  than  war"  marks  the  "perfect  romance";  and  in  thei  preface  to 
1'cmmcs  galantes  de  I'antiqnite  (1726),  the  announcement  that  there  is  retrenchment  of  mythologi- 
cal marvel  in  favor  of  development  of  amorous  incident,  for  "the  wonderful  expeditions  and  incred- 
ible revolutions  recorded  in  ancient  history  had,  in  fact,  no  other  spring  than  the  resentment 
of  a  despised  rival  or  the  dictates  of  an  imperious  mistress."  The  power  of  Scudery's  point  of 
view  is  further  evidenced  by  the  constant  attacks  made  upon  it  by  the  novelists  of  manners,  who, 
indeed,  sometimes  bowed  to  it;  see,  for  instance,  Memoires  du  comte  D....  (1696),  1:223.  The 
following  passage  is  typical  of  the  attacks  (ibid.,  2:193):  "One  is  wrong  in  saying  that  it  is  love 
which  has  served  to  give  courage  to  the  greatest  men.  I  am  convinced  that  this  passion  has  de- 
stroyed more  heroes  than  it  has  made." 

Scudery's  theory  of  "making  separate  histories"  was  actually  carried  out  by  Villedieu  (Les 
Exiles  de  la  coitr  d'Aiiffusle,  1677),  Barker  (Exilius,  1715),  Aubin  (Noble  slaves,  1722),  and 
others. 

67  The    conditions    in    history   and   the   pictorial   arts   in    the   seventeenth   century   should   not   be 
ignored.   Historians  romanced    (cf.  Bolton's  Hypercritica,  "Address  the  First").     Jusserand   (English 
novel   in   the   time   of  Shakespeare,   354)    quotes   the   description    and   reproduces   the    absurd   picture 
of  Clovis  in  Dupleix's  Jiistoire  generals  de  France.     And  in   1704  Mme.   d'Aulnoy  in  the  really  ex- 
cellent historical  novel,  the  Comte  de   Warwick,  writes    (1:44),  that  a  picture  of  the  Countess  of 
Devonshire  is   to  be  palmed   off  as  that  of   Fair  Rosamond;   then   follows:      "If  he   should   find  the 
garb  too  modern  to  be  of  that  epoch,   he    [the  painter]   would  say  that  he  had  so  costumed  her  as 
to  please  the  more."     That  even   the  modern   assailants   of   Scudery  do  not  mind  such  illogicalities 
when  they  like  a  book  is  plain  in  Waldberg,  Der  Empfindsame  roman;  he  praises  Villedieu  for  her 
preface  to  Les  Exiles   (1677):     "I  augment  then  my  history  with  some  secret  interviews,  and  some 
amorous  discourses.     If  they  are  not  those  which  they   [Virgil,  Ovid,  and  others]   have  pronounced, 
they   are  those  which   they   should   have  pronounced."      The   "discourses"   are  not   at  all   Roman;   I 
trust,    indeed,    they   are   not   even    those    of   contemporary    Frenchmen.      Incidentally,    von    Waldberg 
should    not    regard    the    appearance    of    these    poets    in    Les    Exiles    as    their    debut    in    fiction.      Cf. 
Clcopatre   (1648),  Part  4,  Book  7:3. 

68  On   this  point  both  theory   and    practice   of    Scudery   and   Calprenede  diverge.      Scudery's  ro- 
mances are  very  loosely  constructed,  because  of  her  fondness  for  verses,  letters,  conversations,  etc.; 
Calprenede's  are  woven  into  unified  wholes,  with  few  conversations  (in  the  Cassandre  are  only  four, 
40,  59,  122,  331)   and  scarcely  any  poems  or  letters.      See  for  comment  on  these  long  conversations 
in  romance  Memoires  du  comte  D..,.,  1:89-90. 

59  Though  a  discussion  of  Scudery's  attention  to  accurate  setting  would  be  out  of  place  here, 
the  preface  to  Ibrahim  must  be  noted  as  full  of  explanations  about  the  need  for  vraisemblance  in 
costuming,  scenery,  etc.  In  atmosphere,  too,  Scudery's  romances  are  often  painstaking.  She 
stresses  the  religious  note  in  Clelie ;  Porsenna,  like  Regulus,  is  quixotically  Roman  (1:101);  and 
religious  rites  are  described  with  antiquarian  enthusiasm  (1:142;  271:555).  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  admirers  of  Scott  would  be  startled  by  the  similarity  of  some  of  his  long  descriptions  to 
those  of  the  opening  pages  of  Ibrahim. 

6t)  In  general,  heroes  are  eighteen,  though  Beralde,  at  the  time  the  Prince  de  Savoy  (1672) 
opens,  has  wandered  ten  years  trying  to  forget  the  cruel  Marianne.  Perhaps,  like  one  of  San- 

nazaro's  shepherds   (Arcadia,  115),  he  was  smitten  at  eight. 

61  Faramond,    2:4:3. 

62  Faramond  3,  Book  1,  and  3,   Book  3,  respectively.     The  device  is  defended  in   Oronces  and 
Eugenia,   63:      "If,   in   a  comedy,   a   player   whom   we   have   already   seen,   becomes   afterwards    un- 
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known,  by  the  change  of  his  part  and  garments,  why  should  it  be  difficult,  to  believe  the  success  of 
a  stratagem,  perfectly  contrived,  and  executed  with  a  marvelous  audacity?"  No  incidents,  how- 
ever, occur  in  romance  like  that  in  Boccaccio's  Ninfale  fiesolano,  wherein  Affrico  in  female  dis- 
guise begets  a  child.  Nor  does  one  find  either  humor  or  the  study  of  inversion,  as  in  the  later 

novelists  of  manners;   in  the  Memoires  de  la  comtesse  de  M ,  for  instance,   Saint-Albe    (95)   is 

vigorously  courted  by  his  own  father. 

88  For  a  reproduction  of  this  map  see  Jusserand,  English  novel  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  359. 
Scudery's  terms  (she  modestly  termed  the  carte  a  trifle)  became  stereotyped  in  fiction.  See 
Memoires  de  la  comtesse  de  M....  (1697),  228:  "reconnaissance  alone  gives  me  some  considera- 
tion for  her";  and  Comte  de  Warwick  (1704),  1 :35:  "The  king  loved  the  general  ....  par 
reconnaissance,  he  loved  the  charming  countess  ....  par  inclination." 

M  See  my  note  41.  Quarrels  and  misunderstandings  crowd  the  romances,  but  personages  like 
Celere  and  Fenice  of  the  Clelie,  1,  494,  are  uncommon;  "We  had  a  great  quarrel,"  says  Celere, 
"which  almost  cured  me  of  my  love."  It  is  too  often  overlooked,  also,  that  the  love  of  the  romances 
is  in  accord  with  the  principle  of  the  davantage  plaire.  Breton,  Le  Roman  an  17e  siecle,  26,  says: 
"During  the  35  years  that  the  Hotel  [Rambouillet]  remained  open,  not  a  scandal  appeared  there." 
Questionable,  perhaps,  as  this  view  is  in  the  light  of  early  chronignes  scandalettses,  it  is  certain 
that  Voiture  was  exiled  from  the  Chambre  Bleue  for  venturing  to  kiss  Julie's  arm,  and  that  Adrien 
de  Montluc  wooed  Mme.  Quelin  for  more  than  ten  years.  Cf.  Macarise,  preface,  78:  "And  when 
I  say  that  her  modesty  is  offended  by  Arianax  taking  the  liberty  to  kiss  her  hand,  it  is  prin- 
cipally to  secure  elegance  in  the  romance."  Cf.  also  the  story  of  Malta's  love  for  Mme.  Senantes 
in  the  Memoires  de  Grammont  (1709). 

*B  The  Francion  of  1622,  the  "first  French  novel  of  manners,"  shows  that  this  convention  was 
not  romantic  at  that  date.  The  hero  loves  Nays's  picture  (328;357). 

M  See  Tieje,  "Expressed  aim."  The  whole  moral  effort  of  the  romances  is  here  so  elaborated 
that  I  append  but  one  rather  long  quotation  from  De  la  maniere  d'inventer  une  fable.  After  enum* 
erating  all  the  moral  values  of  fiction,  Scudery  writes:  "I  am  assured  that  ...  if  these  one 
introduces  speak  well,  the  emotions  and  adventures  be  natural  and  wisely  composed,  all  the  little 
points  which  reveal  the  depth  of  the  human  soul  be  ordered  apropos,  vice  be  blamed  and  virtue 
rewarded,  diversity  reign  without  confusion,  imagination  be  always  restrained  by  judgment,  ex- 
traordinary events  be  well  motivated,  knowledge  without  affectation  be  displayed,  gallantry  appear 
wherever  necessary,  style  be  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  and  nowhere  propriety  or  good  man- 
ners be  wounded — I  am,  I  say,  assured  that  the  work  will  please  those  who  read,  that  it  will  give 
them  more  pleasure  than  history,  and  that  it  will  be  even  more  useful.  Because,  finally,  one  who 
writes  the  history  of  a  prince  can  blame  only  the  vices  of  him  whose  life  he  writes.  But  a  man 
who  desired  to  compose  an  imaginative  fiction  would  find  place,  if  he  cared,  to  condemn  all  the 
vices  and  display  all  the  virtues  ....  But  above  all  things,,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  from 
the  moral  teaching  the  rude  and  the  harsh,  and  to  give  it  I  know  not  what  agreeable  and  natural 
tone,  in  order  that  it  may  divert  those  whom  it  instructs.  I  mean  in  such  way  that  as  ladies 
do  not  break  mirrors  which  show  them  the  defects  they  correct  when  they  recognize  them,  they 
will  not  hate  a  work  wherein  they  frequently  see  the  things  one  would  not  dare  tell  them,  and 
they  would  never  tell  themselves  ....  and  then,  if  one  ought  not  to  read  books  wherein  love 
is  found,  one  should  not  read  histories  where  arc  seen  examples  of  all  crimes  and  where  very 
often  wicked  persons  are  so  happy  that  they  arouse  desire  to  imitate  them  [Livy  is  cited]  .... 
here  they  [readers]  would  be  spared  the  fatigue  of  traveling  to  become  polished,  since  one  could 
make  such  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  world  that  one  could  behold  it  in  detail  without  leaving  the 
cabinet  ....  And  for  the  ladies,  I  maintain  even  that  the  reading  of  a  work  such  as  I  imagine 
would  rather  keep  them  from  gallantry  (in  a  bad  sense)  than  urge  them  to  it.  Because,  did  they 
care  to  compare  the  love  made  to  them  and  that  they  beheld  in  a  book  of  this  nature,  they  would 
find  such  vast  difference  that  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  touch  it." 

67  Faramond,  Part  3,  Book  5:1.  Cf.  Placidie's  contempt  for  Constance,  ibid.,  1,  1;  Amalezonthe's 
for  Ambiomer,  ibid.,  5,  2;  filise's  for  Artabanes,  Cleopatre,  2,  3:3.  On  the  same  count  heroes  reject 
heroines,  though  less  often;  Ismenus  (Exilius,  62)  repulses  Emilia,  and  Varanez  (Faramond,  5,  2) 
Athenais,  a  "philosopher's  daughter." 

«Cf.  Cassandre,   146;  343. 

**  Dorothy  continues:  "Methinks  he  that  writes  I'lllustre  Bassa  says  well  in  his  epistle  that  we 
are  not  to  imagine  his  hero  to  be  less  taking  than  those  of  other  romances  because  the  ladies  do  not 
fall  in  love  with  him  whether  he  will  or  not."  See  also  my  note  52.  Dorothy  is  right;  Boyle 
does  not  follow  general  French  usage.  Heroines,  likewise,  are  usually  too  modest  to  travel  in 
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male  costume — though  there  are  such  exceptions  as  in  Cleopatre,  where  Menalippe  so  flees  with 
Alcamene  (4,  8:3),  and  Cleonte  wears  male  attire  (5,  9:3).  The  current  idea  that  such  disguise 
was  "romantic"  is  really  based  upon  confusion  of  romance  with  the  Spanish  novelle;  indeed,  the 


in  a  duel.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  as  in  the  case  of  men  disguised  as  women,  the  later  writers  used 
the  device  to  cloak  their  study  of  inversion.  When,  for  instance,  in  Exilius  the  girl  who  has  loved 
Cordelia  in  her  disguise  as  Almon  discovers  the  truth,  she  faints — but  she  does  not  cease  her 
affectionate  regard. 

70  See  for  such  stories  the  Vie  des  peres  du  desert.  In  Esplandian  a  lioness  who  has  carried 
off  a  child  is  so  affected  by  the  rebuke  of  a  hermit  that  she  nourishes  the  infant!  As  might  be 
expected  in  religious  romances,  much  is  made  of  the  role  of  the  devil  disguised  as  a  woman, 
and  of  the  strange  medieval  conceptions  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 


71  Cleoreste,  2:  727:     "I  avow  that  this  genre  of  writing  is  new,  since  I  have  not  had  anyone 
who  has  preceded  me."     But  on  712  Camus  admits  the  influence  of  Francois  de  Sales:     "This  blessed 
man  said  to  me  that  he  had  revolved  in  his  judicious  head  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  years  this 
design   of  writing  devout  and  singular  histories,   but  that  his  humor  being  slow  and   procrastinat- 
ing   ....    he  gave  me  the  commission."     In  the  Agatonphile,  862,  Camus  quotes  almost  verbatim 
the  key-sentence  to  de  Sales'  Traite  de  f amour  pour  Dieu:     "Tout  est  a  I'amour,  en  amour,  pour 
I'amour,  et  d'amour  en  la  saincte  fcglise." 

72  Tieje,  "Realism  in  pre-Richardsonian  fiction,"  235. 

78  On  Camus's  sincerity  of  aim  and  his  possible  relation  to  the  novellieri  see  Tieje,  "Expressed 
aim  of  fiction,"  notes  34  and  42. 

74  Two  works  sometimes  classed  as  satires  do  not  seem  to  me  so:  the  Bergeries  de  vesper  (1618) 
and  La  Pousse  Clelie  (1670).  Koerting  in  calling  the  former  a  satire  (1:68)  admits  not  having 
seen  the  work.  I  have  not  read  it,  but  I  have  skimmed  its  117  pages.  It  seems  to  me  a  regular 
pastoral.  As  for  the  latter  work,  after  the  first  30  pages,  which  may  be  satire,  it  becomes  a  col- 
lection of  novelle.  Miss  Morgan  in  her  Novel  of  manners,  44,  may  of  course  merely  mean  that 
the  English  translation  (unknown  to  me)  is  satirical.  But  her  words  are  ambiguous. 

76  That  Don  Quixote,  though  it  "laughed  the  romance"  into  other  molds,  is  not  an  expression  of 
contempt  for  the  old  romances  is,   I  think,  very  possible.     Cervantes's  remarks  on  structure    (2:239- 
244   and  4:45-46)    show  something  of  his  disregard  for  a  rising  principle   of  plot-unity;   and  among 
the  six  volumes   preserved  from  the  "holocaust"   are  the  wild  and  immoral  Amadis  de   Gaula,  the 
Palmerin  d'Ingleterra  with  its  enchanted  castles,  and  the  Diana  enamorada,  the  entire  plot  of  which 
depends  upon  the  love-potions   of  the  sage  enchantress,  Felicia.     Further,   Cervantes  is  the  author 
of   the   Galatea    (1584)    and   of  the   Sigismunda   and   Persiles    (1617).      Though   the    former   volume 
may  be  regarded  as  an  "imprudence  of  youth,"  late  in  life  Cervantes  called  it  his  "darling";   and 
of   the   latter  he  wrote  in    1613   in  the   preface   to   the   Novelas   exemplares:     "After   them,   should 
my  life  be  spared,  I  will  present  to  you  the  Adventures  of  Persiles,  a  book  which  ventures  to  com- 
pete with  Heliodorus."    Far  from  the  Persiles  being  even  so  probable  as  the  Theagenes  and  Chariclea, 
it  is  wildly  chivalric.     In   Book   1,   ch.    14,  the   reader  is   introduced   to   Fair  Rosamond   linked  in 
chains  to  a  Juvenalian  English  poet   (the  seventeenth  century  translator  calls  him  Gower) — this  at 
the  court  of  Greenland,  whither  a  prince  and  princess  of  Denmark  (?)   have  fled  from  the  pursuit 
of  a  Polynesian  barbarian  with  a  Peruvian  name.     Witches  appear  in  2,  ch.    10.      Surely,   had  one 
not  Cervantes's  own  declaration,  the  Cervantean  canon   would  be  declared  corrupt! 

'•3:27;  4:21.  When  Sancho  will  not  aid  his  master  in  battle,  an  actual  chivalric  custom  is 
satirized.  When  he  undergoes  lashes  to  free  Dulcinea,  we  have  no  satire. 

77  3:263.    Against  ten  times  that  the  folly  of  romance  in  general  is  assailed  (1:25;80;107;239;254; 
2:239-244;   3:19;74;  4:270;271),  the  supernatural  is  satirized  thirty-nine  times   (the  enchanter's  per- 
sonality;  enchanted  castles,  people,  journeys;  magic  balsam,  head,  sword,  helmet,   phrase) — this  not 
counting  repetition  of  any  one  point. 

78  Cf.  1:49;137;242;  2:44;187;  3:64;78. 
™  1:86;146;  2:222. 

•«  1:62;136;  4:76. 

81  Diana,  Part  3,  Book  2;  cf.  Sannazaro's  Arcadia,  18;40;67;77;92.     In  Lysis,  254,  Sorel  jeers: 
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"These  are  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  romances;  and  you  shall  commonly  find  those  that  cut  en- 
tire odes  upon  trees,  though  there  would  be  much  ado  to  write  a  sonnet.  A  man  does  not 
so  ordinarily  meet  with  barks  so  large  and  proper,  and  the  most  can  be  done  is  to  grave  some 
character  or  little  emblem  ....  the  reason  of  this  is  their  [the  authors']  own  stupidity,  which 
makes  them  not  consider  those  things  that  continually  present  themselves  before  their  eyes;  and 
because  they  who  went  before  them  said  that  lovers  write  long  discourses  on  the  barks  of  trees, 
they  are  easily  carried  away  to  put  such  things  into  their  histories,  for  want  of  other  invention." 
It  is  astonishing  how  long  tree-writing  lasts,  though  vraisemblance  suggests  that  verses  be  penned 
on  paper  and  attached  to  the  trees.  Still,  see  Comte  de  Warwick  (1704),  1:187:  "In  truth,  he 
[Berincour]  perceived  him  [Warwick]  under  the  willows  and  poplars,  of  which  the  bark  was 
already  filled  with  the  chiffres  of  the  Countess  and  verses  which  he  had  made  for  her.'*  So 
Bosvil  and  Galesia  (1715),  13:  "I  writ  these  lines  on  the  body  of  the  tree,  having  commonly  a 
little  pen  and  ink  in  my  pocket." 

83  In  Don  Quixote,  pastoral  scenes  occur  as  follows:  1:98-123;  2:272;  3:142-164;  4:156-159. 
Some  of  these  scenes  are  probably  satirical,  and  knights  as  shepherds  are  definitely  satirized  on 
4:225.  "Poems"  occur  on  1:95;211;250;251;260;261;  2:194;195;  3:154. 

w  Lysis,  2:61.  Sorel's  "anti-romance,"  though  pleasing  to  read,  seems  to  me  even  less  inten- 
tionally critical  than  Don  Quixote.  In  the  first  place,  about  1614  Sorel  (under  the  pseudonym 
Sieur  de  la  Pare)  wrote  Phinimene  et  Chrysaure  and  Floris  et  Cleonthe,  or,  if  not  these,  as  Roy 
(yie  et  les  oeuvres  de  Charles  Sorel,  43)  contends,  Les  Amours  de  Cleagenor  et  de  Doristee,  which 
is  quite  as  extravagant.  True,  in  the  preface  to  Francion  (1622),  Sorel  regrets  these  works  uf 
"little  judgment,"  and  in  the  Bibliotheque  franfoise  (1664)  he  dismisses  both  Phinimene  and 
Floris  as  (159)  "of  little  value  and  little  elegance."  Pass  these  volumes.  In  1626,  even 
while  he  must  have  been  working  on  the  Lysis,  he  brought  out  L'Orphize  de  Chrysante,  much  more 
of  a  chivalric  romance  than  the  Greek  novel  it  purports  to  be  a  translation  of;  in  it  appear  an  old- 
style  tourney  (Book  3),  an  unseemly  history  of  Venus  (Book  4),  magicians  and  love-philters  (Book 
4),  etc.  Koerting  (Die  Geschichte  des  framosischen  romans,  2:50)  suggests  that  the  Orphize  was 
a  pot-boiler.  But  was  it  for  this  reason  that  Sorel  finished  the  Sieur  de  Moliere's  Polixene,  itself 
attacked  in  the  Lysis!  Does  it  not  look,  at  the  best,  as  though  Furetiere's  portrait  in  the  Roman 
bourgeois  (2)  of  one  Charroselles,  who  wrote  "only  to  sell,"  were  veracious  enough  in  one  trait; 
and,  at  the  worst,  as  if  Sorel  had  no  literary  convictions  at  all?  But  pass  this  matter,  too.  What 
of  the  fact  that  the  Bibliotheque  francoise  (1664)  speaks  of  the  Astree  as  an  ouvrage  tres  exquis, 
and  one  which  has  been  criticised  (158)  only  for  "somewhat  of  the  incredible,  in  making  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  talk  and  act  with  the  greatest  good-breeding  in  the  world?"  What  of  Sorel's 
admiration  in  this  same  work  for  the  later  romances,  the  Polexandre  (165),  the  Cassandre 
(166),  etc.,  the  latter  of  which  is  likewise  lavishly  lauded  in  his  L'Isle  de  portraiture  (1659)? 
Even  the  lashing  about  of  the  Lysis  proper  suggests  uncritical  bitterness.  Of  the  five  inserted  tales 
in  the  volume,  one  is  aimed  against  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  one  against  the  pastoral  romance,  one 
against  the  chivalric  romance,  one  against  Straparola's  Merry  tales  (1550),  and  one  against  the 
picaresque  stories.  Moreover,  he  flings  at  Ronsard,  Desportes,  Rabelais,  Plato,  Homer,  Spenser, 
Mahomet,  the  author  of  Calisto  and  Meliboea,  Heliodorus,  and — all  the  philosophers.  Still  further, 
if,  as  may  fairly  be  granted,  Clarimonde  is  Sorel's  mouthpiece  in  Chapter  13,  he  is  indeed  crotchety. 
The  greatest  space  in  the  attack  on  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  is  spent  in  arraigning  Gnamon  for 
interrupting  Calasiris,  narrating  a  many-houred  story — a  situation,  incidentally,  which  Home  in 
Technique  of  the  novel  (53)  cites  as  worthy  of  distinct  admiration.  Of  the  Astree  not  much 
is  directly  said,  except  what  has  been  quoted  in  my  text,  and  that  the  romance  is  badly  named 
after  a  minor  character,  that  Hylas  is  a  fool,  that  Sylvander  is  worse,  a  Platonist,  and  that  the 
chronology  is  improper. 

•*  Cf.  Furetiere's  Roman  bourgeois,  33:  "Witness  several  heroes  and  heroines  who  are  beautiful 
and  fair  on  paper,  and  under  the  mask  of  romance,  who  are  ugly  enough  and  swarthy  enough 
in  flesh  and  blood  and  revealed."  Cf.  also  Congreve's  Incognita,  29:  "Aurelian  was  very  positive 
a  young  Cupid,  who  was  but  just  pin-feathered,  employed  his  naked  quills  to  pick  her  teeth";  and, 
15:  "I  should  by  right  now  describe  her  dress,  which  was  extremely  agreeable  and  rich,  but 
'tis  possible  I  might  err  in  some  material  pin  or  other,  in  the  sticking  of  which  maybe  the  whole 
grace  of  the  drapery  depended." 

••  See  Tieje,    "Critical   heritage,"  note   60. 
••Lysis,  Book  1:9.     Cf.  155. 

•*  Boileau's  assault  is  chiefly  in  the  Heros  de  roman  and  in  the  Discours  prefixed  thereto— 
both  perhaps  written  in  1664;  but  see  also  Satires  (2:lines  77,  seq.;  3:43-44;  9:105  seq.;  10:158  seq.); 
the  Lutrin  (5:130);  the  Art  poetique  (5:29-30;115-123).  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Discours 
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there  is  inaccuracy;  the  reason  for  the  composition  of  the  Astree  is  given  as  "wishing  to  turn  to 
account  a  large  number  of  verses,  which  he  had  composed  for  his  mistresses  ....  and  to  as- 
semble in  one  body  several  amorous  adventures  which  had  befallen  him."  (Is  this  an  echo  of 
Lysis,  Book  10,  where,  though  not  of  the  Astree,  one  reads:  "It  is  thus  that  several  have  under- 
taken a  romance,  expressly  to  find  place  for  their  old  poetry.")  Further  on  in  the  Discours, 
Gomberville,  Desmarets,  Calprenede,  and  Mile.  Scudery  are  lumped  together:  "they  fell  .... 
into  a  very  great  puerility;  because,  in  place  of  taking,  as  he,  for  their  heroes  shepherds  occupied 
only  in  gaining  the  hearts  of  their  mistresses,  they  took  as  followers  of  this  strange  occupation 
not  only  princes  and  kings,  but  the  most  famous  captains  of  antiquity,  whom  they  depicted  full 
of  the  same  spirit  as  these  shepherds,  having,  after  their  example,  made  a  kind  of  vow  never 
to  speak  and  never  to  hear  anything  save  love  ....  I  attacked  not  only  their  peu  de  soliditi, 
but  their  precieitse  affectation  in  language,  their  conversations  vague  and  frivolous,  the  portraits 
....  and  all  the  long  verbiage  of  love  which  has  no  end."  It  will  be  seen  that  Scudery's  care- 
ful theory  is  not  even  acknowledged.  Within  the  Heros  de  roman,  details  of  the  satire  are  fre- 
quently false.  Faramond  becomes  in  Boileau's  hands  only  a  distorted  caricature.  And  what  of  the 
stroke  in  the  Art  poetique,  3:118? 

Peindre  Caton  galant  et  Brutus  dameret. 

In  the  romances  of  Calprenede  and  Scudery  there  is  no  Cato.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the 
spirit  of  the  romances  is  well  satirized  in  the  Heros  de  roman.  I  do  not  think  so.  Rather,  is  not 
the  thing  a  witty  but  rather  contemptible  thrust,  the  raison  d'etre  for  which  is  revealed  at  the  close 
of  the  satire,  when  Mercury  informs  Pluto  that  the  heroes,  according  to  un  Francois,  are  models 
from  bourgeois  life?  Cf.  on  this  interpretation  the  letter  from  Boileau  to  Brossette,  January  7,  1703: 
"A  very  great  absurdity  ....  to  have  chosen  the  gravest  century  of  the  Roman  republic 
to  paint  the  characters  of  our  French;  because  one  maintains  that  there  is  not  in  this  book- 
(Clclie)  a  single  Roman  man  or  woman  who  is  not  copied  upon  the  model  of  some  bourgeois  or 
bourgeoise  of  her  quarter.  There  was  given  me  formerly  a  key,  but  I  never  concerned  myself 
about  looking  at  it." 

Les  Precieuses  ridicules — Moliere's  chief  attack — is  more  good-humored  in  tone  than  Boileau's 
Heros  de  roman,  but  should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  read  in  the  light  of  Somaize's  Dictionnaire  des 
pretieuses  (1660).  Inventors  of  the  precieux  words  do  not  seem  to  have  been  romancers,  save 
in  a  few  cases;  and  for  the  more  absurd  phrases  in  the  drama  I  have  searched  in  vain  in  several 
romances.  Aside  from  this  matter  of  style,  the  point  of  the  satire  seems  to  be  in  assailing 
fidelity  in  love.  The  more  prosaic  Furetiere,  however,  would  have  been  careful  to  explain  that 
the  valet  who  wishes  to  show  a  "great  wound"  (sc.  12)  is  a  realistic  lover,  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  romance-hero;  Moliere  for  his  own  important  purposes  misleads  the  careless  reader.  True, 
the  valet's  sentiments  may  have  characterized  the  precieux  of  the  actual  ruelles;  see  the  Abbe  Pure's 
Mystere  des  secrets  de  la  ruclle  (1656?).  But  even  the  "realistic"  precieux  of  the  Roman  bourgeois 
are  not  like  Moliere's  valet. 

Mention  should  perhaps  be  made  of  Drawcansir  in  the  Rehearsal.  This  monstrous  invention 
may  be  a  Drydenian  hero,  but  he  is  not  in  the  least  like  a  romance-hero.  This  should  become 
clear  by  any  close  comparison  of  Dryden's  ranting,  as  introduced  into  plagiarized  speeches  from 
the  Almahide,  with  the  original  text. 

88  In  the  Faramond,  for  example,  appear  the  seers,  Leontin,  Theon,  and  Melusine.     In  CUlie,  8, 
Hesiod  dreams  about  the  future   of  poetry.     Cf.   also  Faramond,   2,  Book  1,   for  a   prophecy  about 
Louis   XIV.      The    generous    pirate,    another   character,    is    perhaps    best    exemplified    by    Zenodorus 
Cleopatre,  S,  Book  9:3. 

89  In  Cassandre,  Parts  1,  2,  4  are  almost  entirely  retrospective,  as,  indeed,  are  3  and  5,  except 
for  Books  3  and  5  in  each  part 

80  Cleopatre:  "The  design  I  have  proposed  to  myself  not  to  exceed  the  limits  of  my  scene 
[the  environs  of  Alexandria]  suffers  me  not  to  wait  on  them  in  their  several  travels  homeward, 
nor  to  give  my  readers  any  account  of  the  glorious  reign  of  Artaban  over  the  Parthians."  The 
Cassandre  keeps  to  the  "Banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Walls  of  Babylon";  the  Faramond  to  the 
shores  of  the  Rhine  near  Cologne. 

01  Roman  bourgeois,  1:28.  Cf.  preface  to  2:  "Know  that  this  linking  of  intrigues  one  with  the 
other  is  proper  to  these  fabulous  and  heroic  poems,  where  one  can  cut  and  prune  at  his  sweet 
will." 

K  For  satire  on  poetry  in  romance,  see  the  tale  of  Angelique,  where  Scudery  (160)  is  Poly- 
mathis,  in  the  Roman  bourgeois;  the  efforts  of  Bellastre  {ibid.,  2:287)  to  make  himself  a  poet  by 
drinking  Hippocras;  the  tablets  of  Thomyris  and  the  cryptograms  of  Lucrece  and  Brutus  in  the 
Hcros  de  roman.  On  the  love-conversation,  see  Prince  Fan-feredin,  wherein,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
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Wood  of  Love,  there  are  four  tablets  of  conversations,  "because  there  was  no  fifth."  Cf.  also  (61): 
"finely-woven  threads  of  lace  or  net-work." 

93  In  Prince  Fan-fere  din  the  preliminary  steps  in  courting  are  declared  to  be  31.  How  far  the 
extreme  realists  went  may  be  seen  in  Valincour's  ridiculous  Lettres  sur  la  princesse  de  Cleves  (1678). 
Nemours  wanders  through  a  forest  all  night,  and  Valincours  sneers  that  "only  a  hero  of  ro- 
mance" could  do  this  "without  being  abed  for  more  than  a  week"  (quoted  in  Charnes*  answer  to 
Valincours,  Conversation  sitr  la  critique  de  la  princesse  de  Cleves,  75).  Again  Valincours  (Con- 
versation sur  la  critique,  31)  regards  it  as  too  "romantic"  for  heroine  to  meet  hero  at  "a  jewelry 
shop" — though  the  realistic  hero  of  Francion  (1622)  had  thus  met  Laurette. 

•*  All  characters  in  Part  1.  Part  2,  really  a  separate  work,  depicts  Charroselles,  a  publisher's 
hack,  Collantine,  a  crude,  hideous  woman  delighting  in  law-suits,  and  Bellastre,  an  elderly  lover 
who  strives  to  woo  poetically — all  more  caricatures  than  human  beings.  The  minor  characters 
are  very  realistic — a  bread-seller,  and  Lambertin,  his  wife,  and  their  five  children. 

*5  Like  all  definitions,  this  is  merely  approximate.  It  does  not  quite  fit  Barclay's  Euphormio 
(1603)  or  Marivaux's  Marianne  (1728),  for  example.  Euphormio  consists  of  the  adventures  of  a  page 
new-come  from  Utopia.  The  characters  have  Greek  names.  Magic  healing  is  used  (Part  1,  ch.  14); 
cf.  Francion,  also,  109.  Marianne's  heroine  is  neither  victimized,  a  rogue,  nor  a  criminal. 

".See  on  these  Tieje,  "Expressed  aim,"   407-409. 

97  See   for  attitude  before    1579   Tieje,   "Critical   heritage,"   420-423,   and  notes    19-30.      In   this 
period  there  was  much  allegorical  defense,  as  in  North's  sonnet  prefixed  to  his  Fables  of  Pilpay: 
"In  English  now  they  teach  us  wit.     In   English  now  they  say 
Ye  men,  come  learn  of  beasts  to  live,  to  rule,  and  to  obey, 
To  guide  you  wisely  in  the  world,  to  know  to  shun  deceit, 
Now  use  them  for  behoof  of  mind  and  for  your  soul's  delight 
And  wish  him  well  that  taught  them  so  to  speak  and  so  to  write." 

See  also  the  preface  to  "Sieur  David's"  tr.  into  French  (1644).  Later,  there  were  assertions 
of  social  aims  (see  Tieje,  "Expressed  aim,"  note  25);  religious  aims  (ibid.,  417,  and  notes  28,  29); 
and  moral  aims,  the  latter  claims  covering  the  use  of  characters  as  examples  or  as  subjects  for 
detailed  biography,  the  writing  of  books  to  exemplify  definite  virtues  and  vices,  the  insertion  into 
the  text  of  narratives  of  small  sermons,  and  the  limitation  of  diction  to  either  chaste  expressions 
or  decidedly  impure  ones  (see  ibid.,  418-424;  and  note  40  on  the  comparative  veracity  of  certain 
types  of  authors). 

Typical  general  instances  of  the  "moral  claim"  are  Espinel's  preface  to  the  Marcos  de  Obregon 
(1618):  "Y  si  bien  son  inuy  trilladas  estas  comparaciones  de  los  medicos  y  las  medtcinas  pueden 
traerse  tnuy  bien  entre  manos,  por  ser  faciles  e  intelegibiles;  y  mas  yo,  que  por  la  excelente  gracia  que 
tengo  de  curar  por  ensalmos" ;  and  Greene's  dedication  to  Never  too  late  ( 1 590) :  "Wherein  I 
have  discovered  so  artificially  the  fraudulent  effects  of  Venus  trumperies  and  so  plainly  as  on  a 
platform  laid  open  the  prejudicial  pleasures  of  love  that  gentlemen  may  see,  that  as  the  diamond 
is  beauteous  to  the  sight,  and  yet  deadly  poison  to  the  stomach,  that  as  the  bacan  leaf  containeth 
both  the  antidote  and  the  aconitum,  so  love  (unless  only  grounded  upon  virtue)  breedeth  more 
disparagement  to  the  credit  than  content  to  the  fancy." 

0s  Warren,  Novel  before  17th  century;  Chandler,  Romances  of  roguery,  and  Literature  of  roguery; 
Bernbaum,  Mary  Carleton  narratives.  See  also  Tieje,  "Critical  heritage,"  note  13. 

**  Cf.  Hamilton's  Comte  de  Grammont:  "I  declare  ....  that  the  order  of  time  or  the  ar- 
rangement of  facts,  which  cost  more  to  the  writer  than  they  divert  the  reader,  will  embarrass  me 
little  in  the  disposition  of  these  memoirs.  What  does  it  matter,  after  all,  where  one  commences 
a  portrait,  provided  that  the  assemblage  of  parts  forms  a  whole  which  perfectly  reproduces  the 
original?"  A  similar  tone  appears  in  the  prefaces  to  Dassoucy's  Aventures  burlesques  (1677)  and 
Kirkman's  Unlucky  citizen  (1673).  Nevertheless,  Madame  de  Barneveldt  and  the  Unlucky  citizen  are 
chronological;  the  Cotnte  de  Grammont,  after  the  first  chapters,  proceeds  from  Trino  to  Turin, 
thence  to  France,  thence  to  England. 

100  Cf.  with  Bunyan's  idea  the  practice  of  Defoe  in  Moll  Flanders  and  Roxana;  with  Crebillon's 
that  in  Colonel  Jacque. 

101  For   corresponding   effect   on    plot-structure    in    relation   to    characterization,    see   Tieje,    "Ex- 
pressed  aim,"  425-426.     Rather  rare   types  of  picaresque   heroes   are  Gil   Bias,  now  rising  morally, 
now  falling,  and  the  somewhat  similar  Chevalier  des  Grieux  in  Manon  Lescaitt   (1732).     See  "Ex- 
pressed aim,*'  421. 
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102  Warren,  324,  says  that  the  Selva  de  aventuras  is  "before  all  a  book  of  travel,"  whereas  the 
Viaje  entretenido  is  a  "genuine  novel  of  adventure,"  plot  and  incidents  being  "more  intimately 
combined." 

i°3  The  distinction  of  Deloney's  work  is  its  exaltation  of  the  bourgeois  class.  The  fictions 
are  biographical,  emphasize  good-natured  jests,  and  portray  apprentices,  shoe-makers,  weavers,  shop- 
girls, etc. 

104  See  Francion,   135,  on  its  relation  to  LazariUo  de  Tormes  and  Guzman  d'Alfarache. 

108  As  in  many  of  these  works,  so  difficult  to  classify,  the  types  are  not  all  so  realistic  as  the 
homme  femme  and  the  jeune  vieille.  Sangsves,  for  instance,  a  pretended  devotee,  is  pictured  as 
sacrificing  mothers  and  babes  in  an  underground  cavern. 

io«  Francion  deals  with  the  necessity  for  reform  in  law,  teaching,  and  authorship.  Capital 
sketches  are  given  of  nobles  in  the  provinces,  of  the  bourgeoisie,  of  peasants,  of  thieves,  of  prosti- 
tutes. Breton  (Roman  CM  17e  siecle,  83)  is  certainly  right  in  criticising  the  picture  of  court 
life. 

1("  The  types  are  five — 1'homme  adroit,  le  poete  grotesque,  le  fill  de  partisan,  I'amoureux  uni- 
versel,  I'alchymiste  trompeur. 

108  Miss  Morgan  (Novel  of  manners,  65)  doubts  French  influence  on  these  works,  though  she 
finds  no  English  effort  earlier  than  Lysander  and  Sabina,  1688.  But  in  1684  Robardiere's  Oronces 
et  Eugenic,  a  work  of  this  very  type,  had  been  translated.  Miss  Morgan,  it  may  be  added,  analyzes 
other  "first  novels":  Players'  tragedy  (1693);  Rival  mother  (1692);  Adventures  of  the  Helvetian 
hero  with  the  young  countess  of  Albania  (1694);  Timorous  fair  one  (1694);  Reformed  coquet  (1724), 
with  a  Grandisonian  hero;  Brothers  (1730). 

100  Roman  bourgeois,  1:151-182.     See  also  the  tale  of  Agathe,  Francion,  58-94. 

110  As  instances,  see  Memoires  de  Barnevelde,  picaresque  tale,    1732;  Diable   boiteux,  novel  of 
manners,   1707;  Prince  de  Maroc,  historical  novel,   1698;  Princesses  de  Malabar,  voyage  imaginaire, 
1711?;  Peruvian  tales,  frame-work  conte  de  fee,  1734. 

111  Of  the  English  works  of  this  type  Cross  (The  English  novel,  20-21)  writes:    "To  their  con- 
temporaries,  they   were   piquantly  immoral    ....    They   represent  a  conscious  effort  to  attain  to 
the    real,    in    reaction    from    French    romance.      They    are    specimens,    too,    of    precisely    what    was 
meant  in  England  by  the  novel  in  distinction   from  the  romance,  just  before  Richardson:   a  short 
story  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  pages,  assumed  to  be  founded  on  fact,  and   published 
in  a  duodecimo  volume."     Let  us  see.     One  of  the  earliest  efforts  in  England,  perhaps  the  earliest, 
is  Manley's  Secret  history   of  Queen   Zarah  and   the  Zarazians.     Here  we  enter  a   fictitious   land, 
where    under    anagrammed    names    we    encounter    Sarah,    Duchess    of    Marlborough,    etc.      A   better 
example  of  this  particular  type  is  seen  in  Mrs.  Haywood's  Court   (not  Count,  as  Cross  has  it)   of 
Caramania    (1727).      The    confusion    of   heathen    temples,    "realistic"    love,    Scuderian    conversation, 
etc.,    leaves    one    with    the   impression    of    having    had    a    nightmare.      Two    years    after    the   Diable 
boiteux,  Mrs.  Manley  brought  out  the  New  Atalantis  (1709);  Justice  and  Virtue  meet  on  an  island 
somewhere  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  bewail  a  world  lost  to  all  decency — as  indeed  it  is. 
Mrs.   Haywood's   Island   adjacent   to    Utopia   surpasses   this;    the   guide   is   Cupid,   and   supernatural 
events  abound   (travelling  in  the  air,  1:110-111;  2:3,13,58,241;  marriages  arranged  by  sylphs,   1:132; 
2:270;   invisibility  of   Cupid,    1:199,243;    flowers   from   Cupid's   tears,    1:138;    incantations,    2:44;274- 
275;  a  monstrous  form,    1:272;   Astraea  as  a  deus  ex  machina,    1:238).      Still   a  third  type   of  the 
English  chronique  scandaleuse,  a  rather  mild  one,  is  Jenny  and  Jessamy,  where  two  lovers,  unde- 
cided   as    to    their    compatibility,    rehearse    each    day    tales    of    marital    felicity    or    the    reverse,    all 
apparently  drawn  from  daily  observation. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  may  be  other  forms,  but  at  least  it  should  be  clear  that  these  works 
are  not  "piquantly"  immoral;  are  not  much  of  an  effort  at  the  real;  are  not  either  short  stories 
or  novels,  as  the  pre-Richardsonians  understood  those  terms. 

112  In  this   presentation   of   "life  as  it  is,"   Bussy  creates  one  Ardelise,   a   lady   who  confesses 
to  her  husband  the  "minuteness  of  her  ecstasies"  with  Candole,  and  is  answered  (32) :     "He  did  not 
love  you  much,  since  he  did  so  little  for  such  a  beautiful  woman  as  you."     Hamilton  defines  hus- 
band (Comte  de  Grammont,  68)  in  terms  of  the  most  debauched  cynicism.     In  the  Court  of  Caramania 
(1727)  a  lover  inquires  (13):  "What  proofs  do  you  demand  ....  will  nothing  less  than  a  davrger, 
a  bowl  of  poison,  or  a  leap  from  some  steep  promontory  suffice?"     "Yes,   I  assure  you,"  answers 
the  lady   laughingly,   "I   am   for  no   such   romantic   flights;   testimonies   of   a   more   modern    fashion 
will  content  me." 

lls  Out  of  the  111  characters  in  Volume  1  of  the  Island  adjacent  to  Utopia,  6  are  good  people; 
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in  Volume  2,  6  out  of  159.  Eight  others  are  mentioned.  True,  Mrs.  Manley  writes  (1:264): 
"But  'twas  that  hateful  fiend,  who  is  so  often  mistaken  for  me  [Cupid]  who  filled  her  soul  with 
such  ungovernable  fires  and  made  her  after  as  careless  what  became  of  the  man  she  had  professed 
to  love  as  before  she  was  of  her  reputation;"  see  also  2:8,54,110.  But  cf.  2:24:  "My  influence 
is  superior  to  law;  where  I  with  mutual  ardor  inspire  the  mingling  souls,  the  bodies  can  not 
sin;  but  without  me,  even  the  marriage-bed  is  unhallowed  and  profane";  see  also  2:236.  The 
curious  searcher  for  "piquant"  immorality  may  consult  1:13,16,31,44,52,55,77,156,172,207,254,  and 
2:38,50,92,111,142,220,258.  Cf.  Tieje,  "Expressed  aim,"  note  22. 

"•  Tudor,  prince  of  Wales  (1678)  is  not  only  one  of  the  earliest  English  works  of  this  genre, 
but  is  mistaken  by  Waldberg  (Empfindsamer  roman)  for  an  original  French  novel  of  1696  (.Caterini 
de  France).  The  opening  pages  briefly  dismiss  Tudor's  wars  with  Henry  IV.  Defeated,  Tudor  seeks 
the  court  of  Charles  VI  of  France,  where,  despite  his  bashfulness,  he  is  wooed  by  the  Princess 
Catherine.  She,  however,  is  courted  both  by  Henry  V  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Partly 
through  the  latter's  jealousy  of  Henry  and  partly  through  Tudor's  pretense  of  courting  Madame 
de  Jaick,  Catherine  refrains  from  the  hated  royal  marriage.  Unfortunately,  a  letter  which 
Madame  de  Jaick  receives  from  her  lover,  Burgundy,  falls  into  Catherine's  hands  and  is  adjudged 
the  work  of  Tudor.  Pt.  I  ends  with  her  wedding  to  Henry  V.  In  Pt.  II,  Catherine,  after 
Henry's  death,  secretly  weds  Tudor,  and  keeps  her  secret  until  after  the  birth  of  three  children 
(cf.  Duchess  of  Malfi).  Finally,  the  jealous  Gloucester  betrays  the  union.  Catherine  dies  in  Tudor's 
arms  and  Tudor  is  executed.  The  use  of  an  astrological  prediction  (replacing  the  prophet  of  the 
heroico-historical  romance?)  is  interesting. 

116  Histoire    secrete    des    amours    d'Henri    IV    (1695),    chronique    scandaleuse;    Memoires    de 
d'Artagnan   1700),  novel  of  manners;  L'Hypolite   (1690),  cloak-and-sword  fiction;  Cleveland   (1731), 
novel  of  manners  and  to  some  extent  a  voyage  imaginaire.     See  also  my  note  131. 

"•  Cf.  Ramsay,  Travels  of  Cyrus,  1727:  "History  simply  relates  facts  as  they  happen,  without 
•endeavoring  after  the  intrigues,  speeches,  and  surprising  adventures  of  romance."  Crebillon  in 
the  preface  to  the  Comte  de  Meilcoeur  (1736)  advises  that  one  "avoid  Turks,  harems,  eunuchs, 
sudden  death." 

117  Theodora's   womanliness   and  modesty   are    pleasantly   pictured;   and  the   scene   wherein   she 
dons  her  lover's  clothes   (49)    is  delicately  done.     The  dialogue  is  deplorably  argumentative,   e.   g., 
on   43 :      "And  to   this   I   must  add,   that  since   Christians  are   in   some   cases,   not   only   permitted, 
but  exhorted,  if  not  commanded,  'To  lay  down  their  lives  for  one  another':     The  high  value  and 
concern,    I   justly   have   for   yours,   makes   me   conclude   that   this   is   certainly   one    of   those   cases, 
and  consequently,   that  I  may  lawfully   offer  you  a   service,  which  you,   perhaps,  can   not   lawfully 
refuse   ....   And  the  guilt  of  self-murder  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  contracted,  not  only  by  a 
positive  act,  but  by  an  inflexible  refusal  of  the  proffered  means  of  safety." 

118  See,  on   the  novel  of  sentiment  before  1579,   Tieje,   "Critical  heritage,"   424-425,  and  notes 
1  and  14.     The  great  fault  of  the  early  works  is  their  extravagance,  the  use,  e.  g.t  of  a  snoring  hero 
in  Ismene  and  Ismenias.     The  Carcel  d'amor,  again   (1492;  Fr.   1526;  Eng,   1557).  while  containing 
some  excellent  passages,  has  a  hero  who,  when  banished  by  his  mistress,  carries  away  some  letters 
of  hers;  later,  forced  to  destroy  them,  he  drinks  them,  for  fear  he  may  offend  her  further. 

119  It  is  highly  desirable  that  some  one  reprint  Chrysolite.     I  do  not,  indeed,  agree  with  Koer- 
ting   (Geschiclite   des  fransijsischen  rontans  im  17ten  jahrhundert,   2:134)   that  the  sub-title   of  the 
work  Le  secret   des   romans   must  refer  to   the  author's  belief   that   he   had   discovered   the  secret 
of  the  proper  field  of  fiction,   for  Mareschal's  own  words  are  rather  obscure:    "Pent  estre  que   le 
tout  est  une  fainte;  mais  cette  fainte  touchera   plusieurs,  s'ils  veulent  ne  se  faindre  point,  ny  se 
desguiser  a  eux-mesmes,  et  pourvue  que  cela  arrive,  voyla  le  fruict  et  le  secret  de  mon  roman,  et 
celuy   que   tons   les   autres   devroient   avoir."      Since   the   work   is    a   key-novel,    the    reference   may 
merely  be  to  that  or  to  the  desire  to  reform,  both  very  common  aims.     But  I  do  fully  agree  with 
Koerting's   declaration    that   the  work  is   a   masterpiece.      A   summary  will   serve  to   show  the   pos-1 
sibilities    of    the    plot.      Clytiman,    the    hero,    and   Chrysolite,    the   heroine,    are    not   at   all    in    love, 
being   vain    of   their   parts   and    beauty.      But   a   mild   love   affair   of    Clytiman    with    Rosine    opens 
Chrysolite's   eyes;   and  Clytiman's   eyes,   too,   are   opened  by  the   fact   that   when   he  leaves   Athens 
(Paris)    for  Megara,   he  feels   uneasy.     On  Clytiman's  return   Chrysolite  is  kinder,  but  chooses   to 
exercise  her  power   by  breaking  off  Clytiman's   intimate  friendship  with   Amelite.      For  Chrysolite 
is  a  finished  coquette.     She  next   playa  with  Clymanthe,   a  fact  which  displays  to  Clytiman  some- 
what of  her  shallow  nature.     Yet  he  is  now  deeply  in  love  and,  when  Mironte,  Chrysolite's  father, 
forbids  him  access  to  the  house,  his  subjugation  is  completed.     Chrysolite,  too,  loves  him  as  much 
as  she  can,  and  the  two  converse  at  times  through  a  wall,  even  while  shivering  with  cold.     Mironte's 
choice  for  his  daughter  is  Felismon,  a  man  of  wealth,  and  with  him,  too,  Chrysolite  flirts.     Clyti- 
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man  leaves  Athens  in  a  rage,  but  Chrysolite  calls  her  lover  back,  and  even  casts  off  Felismon. 
Mironte  now  takes  advantage  of  an  outbreak  of  disease  in  Athens  to  carry  his  daughter  to 
Eleusis,  where,  however,  Clytiman,  by  appropriate  disguises,  continues  his  wooing.  Mironte  sud- 
denly dies,  and  Clytiman  hopes  for  his  reward.  But  Chrysolite  is  by  now  unable  to  restrain  her 
vanity  and  flirts  with  Validor.  Clytiman,  awake  at  length  to  her  instability,  threatens  to  punHi 
her,  and  finally  uses  her  letters  to  him,  despite  every  effort  of  Validor  to  secure  them.  Chryso- 
lite, yearning  for  that  which  she  has  lost,  keeps  admirers  about  on  every  side,  in  the  effort  to 
arouse  Clytiman's  jealousy.  In  vain;  she  has  by  her  own  perverseness  lost  her  lover,  and  she  grows 
old  in  sorrow — a  sorrow  embittered  by  the  loss  of  beauty  and  suitors. 

The  modern  reader  is  annoyed  by  a  long  inserted  tale  about  the  impossible  princess  Helione, 
but  Mareschal  says  thereof:  "I  have  still  to  say  to  you  that,  having  proposed  to  myself  to  give 
a  reasonable  satisfaction  both  to  one  and  the  other,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  majority  of  courtiers, 
who  would  be  offended  in  swimming  in  water  which  was  not  as  lofty  as  the  air,  and  who  do 
not  wish  to  read  in  a  book  any  fortune  lower  than  that  of  a  prince  or  king,  I  have  joined  to 
the  private  life  of  my  Clytiman,  the  loves  of  the  princess  Helione." 

1=0  Marivaux  also  cites  the  precedent  of  the  Iphigenie  and  the  Oreste  (possibly  the  Greek  plays 
themselves).  Of  the  little-known  works  of  the  tone  of  Aventures  de  M....,  I  know  only  one  ade- 
quate discussion,  that  of  Waldberg  in  his  Emf'fndsamer  roman  in  Frankreich,  a  book  rich  in 
synopses  and  quotations  from  the  period  which  it  covers,  about  1670-1713.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  so  valuable  a  work  must  be  used  with  caution;  the  author,  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  discoverer,  has  not  always  been  accurate  in  his  statements  nor  does  he  seem  to  me  justified 
in  his  general  conclusions. 

The  general  development  of  fiction  from  1670  is  attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  influence  of 
the  Lettres  portugaises  and  the  Princesse  de  Clhres.  With  this  point  of  view,  the  reader  should 
compare  Breton,  Roman  au  ISe  slide,  ch.  1,  and  my  own  analysis  of  lines  of  influence.  Minor 
errors  are  numerous.  Of  Scudery's  De  la  maniere  d'inventer  une  fable,  Waldberg  says  (.188); 
"Sit  hat  es  aber  auch  nicht  rein  theoretisch  construiert,  man  merkt  deutHch,  dass  itir  bei  den  meisten 
Btstimmungen  die  zeitgenossische  Produktion  vorgeschviebt  hat,  doss  sie  also  empirisch  gefunden 
sind."  As  I  have  indicated  (note  43),  the  conversation  had  appeared  in  Clelie  in  1654.  La  Fausse 
Clelie  is  spoken  of  as  a  satire  (75),  when  it  is  merely  a  collection  of  tales;  the  Princesse  de 
Montpensier  is  called  (130)  the  first  married  heroine  in  fiction — which  means  the  ignoring  r.ot 
only  of  Boccaccio's  Fiammetta  and  Sidney's  Gynecia,  but  also  of  the  heroines  of  French  fiction 
about  1590,  who  were  so  numerous  that  Reynier  could  write  in  his  Roman  sentimental  avant 
I'Astree  (232) :  "La  femme  mariee  cesse  done  d'etre  I'hcroine."  Again,  Waldberg  surely  does  not 
mean  his  assertion  that  the  characters  in  the  Roman  bourgeois  could  be  (370)  "from  any  land."  Anit 
he  was  very  unwise  to  condemn  all  French  fiction  before  the  period  he  was  interested  in  as 
insipid — this  in  the  face  of  Koerting's  carefully-weighed  words  on  Chrysolite  (Geschichte  des 
fransosisclien  remans,  2:134):  "Also  others,  the  less  important  characters,  are  delicately  and 
finely  depicted.  Clytiman  is  a  male  Chrysolite;  Lyvion,  the  joyous,  the  talkative,  the  unsnared, 
his  true  opposite;  Felismon,  an  unbearable  fop;  Validor,  the  heartless,  untrustworthy  debauchee  and 
egoist,  Clerianc  the  weak  over-indulgent  mother,  Incalie  the  busybody  friend,  Spinelle  a  coquette, 
yet  one  quite  unlike  Chrysolite." 

It  may  be  said  these  are  carping  criticisms.  I  do  not  intend  them  in  that  spirit.  But,  if 
they  are,  there  are,  as  I  have  indicated,  other  more  serious  ones  to  be  advanced.  Von  Waldberg 
praises  highly  the  productions  of  Mile.  Rocheguilhem,  Mile.  Bernard,  Mile,  de  la  Force,  Mme. 
Villedieu,  Mme.  d'Aulnoy,  and  others.  He  finds  these  qualities  characteristic  of  the  tone  (427) : 
"Gestaltlos  wogende  Empfndtingen,  Reizbarkeit  des  Gemiites,  krankhaftc  Stimmungen,  iiberquellendrs 
Mitleiden,  melancholische  Wcltbttrachtung,  Zerrissenheit  des  Gemiites,  das  in  der  Frivolitat  und  im 
Zweifel  seine  Rcitung  sitcht;"  he  says  (422):  "Und  alle  diese  grossen  Wvndcr  gelien  auf  einen 
eimigen  Zauber  suruck,  auf  das  Erwachen  der  menschlichen  Seele  aus  ihrem  dumpfen  Schlafe 
....  sie  sind  fnit  einem  Worte  empfindsam  geworden;"  of  the  year  1691  he  writes  (91):  "Nur 
mit  Zartlichkeit  und  Leidenschaft  konnte  jetst  noch  das  Publikum  gelockt  v:crden";  and  he  states 
emphatically  (31):  "Und  mit  der  immer  fortschreitenden  Beriicksichtigung  der  individuellen 
Melancholie  erweitert  sich  auch  ihr  Geltungsgebiet,  und  nicht  nur  die  Gesamtanschauung  und  die 
Liebesempfindung,  sondern  auch  das  religiose  Empfinden,  das  Naturgefiihl,  ja  selbst  der  Humor 
werden  von  ihr  beriihrt  und  gefarbt."  Personally,  I  have  read  only  a  volume  here  and  there 
from  this  period,  though  I  have  scanned  others  by  the  dozen.  Yet  I  incline  strongly  to  speak 
of  the  period  in  the  sober  words  of  Breton  (Le  Roman  au  17e  siecle,  235):  "In  the  degree  that 
we  advance  toward  the  close  of  the  century,  we  feel,  by  imperceptible  touches,  that  manners  are 
corrupting  and  the  moral  sense  dying."  On  the  whole,  too,  I  would  discount  heavily  von  Wald- 
berg's  praise  of  L'Hypolite  (1690) — though  I  scarcely  feel  Breton's  contempt  for  it.  And  if  I  have 
not  spoken  enough  of  the  influence  of  the  chronique  scandaleuse  upon  this  very  era,  I  refer  the 
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reader  to  Furst's  Vorlaufer  der  modernen  noi'elle,  45,  as  to  the  Comtesse  de  Murat's  fairy  tales. 
As  to  the  psychological  power  exhibited,  the  only  work  readily  accessible  to  the  average  university 

reader  is  the  Memoires  de  la  Tie  du  Comte  D ;  let  him  read  1:324-330,  and  compare  Waldbcrg, 

327-328.  Surely,  to  find  volupte  no  earlier  than  Les  Amours  d'Eumene  et  de  Flora  (1704)  is  not  to- 
allow  due  credit  to  the  exemplarily  indecent  work  of  Mme.  Villedieu,  with  whom  Waldberg  is  well 
enough  acquainted.  And  are  not  the  tears,  the  laments,  the  wailings  in  these  fictions  to  be 
paralleled  in  the  romances  of  Scudery,  swept  aside  as  "so  worthless?" 

Equally  extravagant  seem  .to  me  Waldberg's  expressions  of  admiration  for  the  new  type 
of  hero  and  heroine — thus,  "der  Kultus  des  Heldentums  wird  jetzt  durch  den  der  'Delicatesse'  und 
'Sensibilite'  abgelost"  (426);  "da  liier  (Lettres  portugaises)  sum  erstcnmalc  in  der  modernen  Liter- 
atur  ein  tiefcr  Einblick  in  das  intime  Seelenlebcn  eincr  Frau  geiviihrt  untrde  (48);  Ames  dclicatcs 
....  sie  bereichern  die  Dichtung  um  eine  iicue  Spielart  der  menschlichen  Seele"  (77).  The 
new  hero  seems  to  me  better  analyzed  in  the  opening  of  Mile,  de  la  Force's  Histoire  secrete  des 
amours  d'Henri  IV  (1695):  "he  was  one  of  those  young  seigneurs  who  have  much  coeur,  vanity, 
and  presumption,  but  little  prudence.  He  had  a  soul  fort  belle,  a  large  fund  of  generosity  and 
probity,  quite  as  much  as  can  be  found  in  a  young  man  who  loves  pleasure."  It  is  to  be  remarked' 
that  even  in  the  best  of  these  fictions,  the  changes  of  feeling  in  these  times  delicates  are  inexplicable; 
in  the  Comtesse  de  if....  (48-49)  love  becomes  hate  at  a  moment's  notice;  and  the  devoted  War- 
wick himself  (Comte  de  Warwick)  stops  loving  with  improbable  suddenness. 

121  See  Reynier,  Roman  sentimental  avant  I'Astree,  256-260;   Miss  Morgan,   Novel  of  manners, 
70-75,  77-78,  90,  93-94,  99,   128;  Waldberg,  Empfindsamer  roman.     Reynier  says  that  Les  Proprietes 
d'amour  (1601)   has  the  story  related  after  the  letters,  whereas  Les  Trophees  d'amour   (1604)   puts 
the  letters  in  an  appendix;  he  further  comments   (315):   "Often  the  letters  occupy  half  the  book." 
Still,  if  these  letter-novels  are  like  the  collection  of  53  at  the  close  of  Amours  d'Henri  IV  (1663), 
the  letters  are  mere  gallant  persiflage,  not  story-letters.     The  strong  influence  upon  the  second  epoch 
comes  from  the  Lettres  portugaises  (1669)   and  the  Turkish  spy   (1682).     Though,  as  a  result,  emo- 
tional  and   satirical   letter-fictions   are   most  common   in    the   late   seventeenth    and   early   eighteenth 
centuries,    other   species   exist.     General   criticism   is   seen   in   the   Lettres   persanes    (1721);    scandal 
in  A   Collection   of  original  letters  from   the  island   of   the  new  Atalantis    (1711),   etc.      Cf.    on   the 
vogue  of  these  works  Memoires  de  la  Comtesse  de  if....    (1697),  219. 

122  Cf.   Crebillon's  preface   to   Lettres   de  la  marquise   de  M ait   comte   de  R....    (1732): 

"after  all  my  caution,  you  will  sometimes  find  the  connection  interrupted."     See  also  Barbin's  preface 
to  the  continuation  of  the  Lettres  portugaises.     The  interest  in  overcoming  this  obstacle  is  evidenced 
by  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Montesquieu's  Lettres  persanes.    Of  the  161  letters,  only  37 
deal   with  Uzbek  and   the  wives  of   the   writer;   Montesquieu   complains   that   the   public  is   not   so 
much  interested  in  his  Orientals'  view  of  French  life  as  in  the  love-affairs  of  the  harem. 

1>a  The  fairy-tale  collection  probably  arises  with  Straparola's  Merry  tales  (1650).  Certainly  it 
was  pilfered  by  the  French  fairy-tale  makers.  Thus,  d'AuInoy's  Belle  (toile  in  Fees  illustres  is 
Straparola's  third  tale  of  the  fourth  night  (that  of  Princess  Parizade  in  Arabian  nights  also?); 
Prince  Marcassin  his  first  of  the  second  night;  Dauphin  his  first  of  the  third  night;  Blanchebelle  his 
third  of  the  third  night;  Fortunio  his  fourth  of  the  third  night.  Furst  (Vorlaufer  der  modernen 
novelle,  38)  regards  Perrault  (1696)  as  the  introducer  of  the  type  into  France.  But  La  Fontaine's 
Psicht  et  Cupidon  (1669)  is  much  more  than  a  translation;  and  d'AuInoy's  L'Hypolite  (1690)  con- 
tains a  long  fairy-tale  (2:99-125). 

121  The  frame-work  in  this  genre  is  not  like  that  of  the  Decameron,  the  Merry  Tales,  etc.  It 
resembles  somewhat  the  frame-work  of  the  familiar  Seven  sages.  But,  since  all  the  works  of  this 
type  appear  after  1704,  the  date  of  Galland's  tr.  of  the  Arabian  nights,  Oriental  sources  must  be 
sought.  Furst,  indeed,  asserts  (Vorlaufer  der  novelle,  49)  that  the  Turkish  tales  were  in  French 
by  1675.  Certainly,  Oriental  fictions  were  appearing,  such  as  Tamerlane,  1675. 

125  Since  the  frame-work  conte  de  fee  was  a  kind  of  revived  romance,  realists  mocked  at  it. 
Their  remarks  throw  little  light  on  it,  however;  typical  works  are  d'Ablancourt's  continuation  of 
Lucian's  True  history  (1654?),  Abdallah,  son  of  Hanif  (1712),  Caylus's  Nouveaux  contes  oriental!* 
(1735),  Bougeant's  Prince  Fan-feredin  (1735),  and  Evaii,  princess  of  Ijaveo  (1736).  Crebillon's 
jeer  In  the  preface  to  Taneai  et  Neadarni  (1734)  seems  like  an  echo  of  Cervantes's  tone:  "These 
[Genii  and  Divvs]  are  found  in  their  most  serious  histories,  and,  whenever  any  of  their  heroes 
is  in  any  great  danger,  a  Divv  exposed  him  to  it,  and  a  Genius  extricates  him." 

"•  True,  the  Arabian  nights  is  at  times  salacious.  But  the  earlier  imitations,  such  as  the  Soirees 
bretonnes,  are  unobjectionable.  Quite  the  reverse  are  the  Transmigrations  of  the  mandarin  Fun- 
hoam  (1723)  and  the  Peruvian  tales  (1734).  See  in  the  former  37,  66,  105;  and  in  the  latter, 
"hours"  6  and  7,  and  the  close  of  ch.  10.  Tanzai  et  Neadarni  (1734;  Englished  1759  as 
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The  Skimmer)  and  Le  Sopha,  un  conte  moral  (1730)  are  yet  worse.  See  Tanzai,  Part  1,  ch.  15; 
Part  3,  ch.  1  and  8.  The  Sultan  in  the  Sopha  is  angered  whenever  the  sofa  indulges  in  moral 
reflections  over  its  adventures. 

127  La  Fontaine   prefaced   his   Conies:     "It  is  neither  the   true   nor  the   vraisemblable  which  is 
the  grace  of  these  things;  it  is  solely  the  manner."     The  Conies  are  in  verse,  however.     The  preface 
to  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  differs  in  tone:     "Apuleius  had  Psyche  served  by  voices  in  a  spot  where 
nothing   is   to   be    lacking   to    her   pleasures,   that   is   to   say   he  makes   her   taste    pleasures   without 
any   one's   appearing.      In    the   first   place,   this   solitude   is   wearying;    beyond   that,    it   is   frightful. 
Where  is  the  adventurer  or  the  hero  who  would  touch  viands  which  served  themselves?     If  a  lute 
played   of   itself,   it   would   make  me  flee,   me  who   love   music   extremely    ....    Accordingly,    I 
have  Psyche  served  by  nymphs."     Lockman,  translating  in   1744,  adds  a  note  to  la  tour  lui  parla, 
saying  (329) :     "With  submission  to  La  Fontaine  and  to  Apuleius   ....  methinks  'tis  too  forced 
and    unnatural,    except    we    suppose    this    to    be    the    genius    or    goddess    of    the    tower."      In    the 
Tartarian  tales   (98),   Ben-Eridoum  has  related  the  enslavement  in  love  of  the  genius  Zeboulon  by 
a  prince   disguised  as  a  woman.     The  sultan  comments   on   the   ease  of  the   matter  as  improbable. 
Ben-Eridoum    answers:      "My   Lord,    I    did   not   invent   this    history   myself,    but   had    the    honor   to 
tell   it   to   your   majesty   just   as   I   had   read   it   in    one    of    our   Arabian    authors.      And,    after   all, 
love  is   so  violent  a   passion   and  deprives   the   wisest  men   of   the   use   of   reason."      See   also   the 
Conies  chinois   (Smithers'  tr.,   1894),  47j   and  the   Oeuvres  de  Hamilton   (Paris,    1825). 

128  The  preface  to  the  Persian  tales   (1710)   notes  that  the  Arabian  nights  would  be  stronger, 
had  it  such  a  contest  to  hold  the  whole  together;  thus  a  princess  and  her  nurse  in  de  Croix's  col- 
lection   debate    about   the    former's    marriage,    the   princess    telling    tales    of    unfaithful    suitors,    the 
nurse  of  loyal  ones.      In  the  Chinese  tales  a  ruler  is  to  be  converted  to  Mahometanism.     In   the 
Tartarian   tales    (1723)    the   lives   of  a   physician,   his   son,   and   the   sultana,   depend    on   the   stories; 
the  frame-work  is  given  nearly  as  much  space  as  the  short  tales.     In  the  Mogul  tales  (1732)  there 
is  an  apology  for  failure  to  create  suspense:     "I  should  have  wished  to  make  you  believe  that  the 
sultan    of  Guzurat   was  truly  dead,   in   order  that  when   he   should  be   seen   to   reappear,   his  view, 
which  his  sultanas  so  little  expect,  would  also  have  surprised  the  reader."     Gueullette,  the  author, 
goes  on  to  suggest  that  there  is  some  compensation   for  this   failure  in   the  depiction   of  the   rage 
of  the  sultan,  who  has  pretended  death  to  overhear  the  lamentations   of   his   wives — and   is   some- 
what disappointed.     In  the  Peruvian  tales  not  only  is  an  Inca  to  be  kept  from  suicide,  but  there 
are  only  two  enormous  tales  in  the  collection.     Furst's  reference   (Vorlaiifer  der  modernen  novelle, 
52),  to  the  frame-work  of  the  Soirees  bretonnes  is  to  me  incomprehensible;  the  purpose  is  plainly 
to    make    a    princess    laugh,    but    Fiirst    writes:      "Zerstreuung    eines    edlen    Sultans,    der    in    einer 
.eifersiichtigen    Wallung   seine    Gemahlin    hat    toten    lassen."      There    is    either    another    edition,    or 
Fiirst,   knowing  that  the  stories  are  from   Peregrinaggio   de  tre  figliuoli  del  re   di  Serendippo,   as- 
sumes that  the  same  frame-work  is  used. 

"•  See  Tieje,  "Realism  in  fiction,"  227. 
180  See  Tieje,  "Expressed  aim,"  note  27. 

111  The  status  of  characterization  in  the  voyage  imaginaire  from  1719  on  is  best  seen  in  the 
many-sided  work  of  Penelope  Aubin,  authoress,  aside  from  translations,  of  the  Life  of  madame  de 
Beaumont,  Adventures  of  count  de  Vinevil,  The  Noble  slaves,  Lady  Lucy,  and  The  Life  and  amor- 
ous adventures  of  Lucinda — this  last  fiction  omitted  from  Morgan's  account  of  Aubin  (Novel  of  man- 
tiers,  106-108).  These  stories  are  crosses  between  heroico-historical  action  and  language,  Robin- 
soniad  adventures,  and  the  love-intrigue  of  the  Incognita  type.  All  open  historically;  all  have  inter- 
woven tales  a  la  Scudery;  all  contain  letters,  though  lacking  verse;  all  save  Lucinda  treat  ot 
shipwrecks,  life  on  desert  isles,  flight  to  mountain  caves,  etc.;  all  are  pious,  despite  the  occasional 
use  of  a  lurid  "example."  In  the  use  of  German  castles  in  Lucinda  and  in  the  tone  of  Lady  Lucy 
there  is  a  Gothic  note.  Cf.  Island  adjacent  to  Utopia,  1:135;270;  2:2;10;125. 

«2  Comte  de  Warwick,  2:101-102.  These  portraits  should  be  compared  with  those  of  the  fishers 
in  Greek  fiction  or  even  in  La  Fayette's  Zayde  (1670). 

"'Francion,  122.     Cf.  179;  213. 

184  Marivaux  continues:  "As  for  the  rest,  be  not  disturbed;  the  portrait  I  draw  of  these 
people  does  not  touch  you;  it  will  not  be  you  who  will  be  the  dupe  of  my  condition."  Further- 
more, the  opening  of  Marianne  hints  that  the  heroine  is  of  noble  descent;  of  the  murdered  women 
found  near  her  infantile  body  she  later  writes:  "If  one  of  these  was  my  mother,  it  was  certainly 
the  lady,  because  the  likeness  between  her  and  me  .  .  .  ."  Breton  (Le  Roman  au  ISe  siicle) 
points  out  that  this  opening  is  much  like  that  of  Sandras's  M.  de  Bouy  (1711).  Marivaux  can, 
lowever,  be  more  democratic;  thus,  in  the  account  of  a  lover  of  Marianne  (page  303,  1736  tr.), 
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she  asks:  "To  all  appearances  you  are  person  of  quality,"  and  the  suitor  answers:  "Yes,  I 
forgot  to  mention  that,  hot  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  very  material;  it  is  the  honest  man, 
and  not  barely  the  man  of  quality  who  can  merit  you,  Miss."  And  Jacob  in  Le  Paysan  parvenu 
is  really  of  low  birth:  "The  title  I  give  my  memoirs  announces  my  parentage  ....  I  have 
nevertheless  seen  numbers  of  fools  who  had  not  and  knew  not  any  other  merit  than  that  of  being 
born  in  the  nobility  or  in  a  rang  distingue." 

The  romancers  occasionally  retaliated  on  the  realists.  Though  the  chief  players  of  the  Roman 
comique  turn  out  to  be  noble,  Segrais  wrote  (Memoires  anecdotiques,  194):  "Scarron's  Roman 
comique  is  not  a  refined  work,  I  have  told  him  so.  He  amuses  himself  only  in  reflections  on  the 
actions  of  some  comedians;  that  is  very  low."  Furetiere's  Roman  bourgeois  is  constantly  called 
"low." 

185  Cf.  close  of  Scudery's  Almakide,  and  of  Robardiere's  Oronces  et  Eugenie.  The  satire, 
Prince  Fan-feredin,  says  (203):  "There  remained  no  more  to  finish  the  romance  than  a  solemn 
marriage;  but  this  ceremony  could  not  be  performed  in  Arcadia." 

«•  In  her  preface,  Mrs.  Aubin  writes:  "Life  is  sweet  and  I  hope  my  reader  will  not  con- 
demn him  for  what  his  own  sex  must  applaud  in  justification  to  themselves."  A  similar  rebuke  to 
the  age  marks  Mrs.  Barker's  prefaces;  cf.  also  that  to  Mrs.  Aubin's  Beaumont.  But  these  re- 
marks are  somewhat  offset  by  the  tone  of  Adventures  of  Lucinda,  125;  see  also  the  speeches  in 
the  Happy  Milanese. 

i«  Cf.  preface  to  Comte  d'Amboise,  as  quoted  by  Waldberg,  Empfindsamer  roman,   191. 

188  To  display  what  "natural  emotion"  in  its  least  objectionable  form  was,  and  at  the  same 
time  show  how  the  heroic  style  held  on,  I  cite  some  passages  from  various  works.  "I  was  too 
much  persuaded  of  your  complaisance  towards  the  ladies  to  believe  you  capable  of  refusing 
the  favors  of  one  who  should  throw  them  at  your  head" — this  from  the  hero's  adored  in  disguise 
(L'Heure  du  berger,  1662),  210:  "His  heart  [that  of  the  hero  of  Histoire  secrete  des  amours 
d'Henri  IV,  1695]  always  equally  divided  between  love  of  the  queen  and  that  of  Catherine."  "We 
shall  find  cursives  obliged  to  confess  that  she  well  deserved  to  be  immaculate,  since  she  had  so  much 

reluctance  to  be  otherwise"  (preface  to  Lettres  de  la  marquise  de  M au  comte  de  R , 

1732).  "Miranda  forgave  him  and  herself,  and  placing  the  ultimate  of  her  felicity  in  obliging 
him,  permitted  him  to  indulge  in  guilty  rapture.  But  alasl  many  weeks  had  not  passed,  before, 
tired  and  grown  satiated  with  the  luscious  banquet,  he  scorned  and  shunned  the  too,  too  liberal 
giver"  (Island  adjacent  to  Utopia,  1:33).  "'This,  your  manner  of  proceeding  with  Ovid,'  said  she 
to  the  princess,  'is  as  much  opposite  the  rules  of  love,  as  virtue;  you  suffer  a  person  to  expire 
at  your  feet,  whom  you  love,  because  a  little  punctilio,  perhaps,  either  of  state  or  modesty,  will 
not  permit  you  to  allow  him  the  benefit  of  your  mercy'"  (Les  Exiles,  1677;  tr.  of  1679,  13).  "  'If 
the  lovely  Sulpicia,'  said  I  to  her,  'could  be  capable  of  that  condescension,  as  to  content  herself 
with  the  second  rank  in  a  heart  where  the  daughter  sits  in  throne  in  the  first,  and  that  the 
illustrious  Julia  would  not  consider,  as  a  treason  against  herself,  that  submission  ....  this 
deplorable  state  ....  would  soon  be  sensible  of  a  glorious  alteration'"  {ibid.,  21).  "And  Mae- 
cenas, more  enraged  against  Crassus  for  the  innocent  attempt  he  had  made  upon  the  heart  bf 
his  mistress,  than  the  criminal  one  that  he  had  formed  against  that  of  his  wife"  {ibid.  241.  Cf. 
26;  119,  where  Helvidia  wishes  Cepion  to  love  Aurelia;  147).  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  share 
Waldberg's  admiration  for  this  volume.  Cf.  further  Island  adjacent  to  Utopia,  1:264;  2:8;54;110;236. 
2:24.  should  be  read  in  relation  to  the  entire  story  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  And  see  Memoires 
de  Grammont,  146;213;234.  Lenglet-Dufresnoy  writes  (L'Usage  des  romans,  1:180):  "I  find 
value  in  those  expressions  which  advise  us  that  good  breeding,  sagacity,  virtue  are  not  always 
so  rigid  or  so  austere  as  one  thinks";  and  (290):  "there  is  often  as  much  peril  in  a  virtuous  act 
of  rudeness  as  in  a  secret  and  well-hidden  fall."  Elsewhere  (1:240)  Lenglet  distinguishes  be- 
tween virtue  and  passion.  When  the  Marshal  d'Hoguincourt  was  urged  to  "virtue"  by  his  con- 
fessor,  the  Marshal  retorted  that  it  was  nonsensical  to  love  "without  other  pleasure  than  to  tell 
her  'I  love  you.'  " 

*'•  Roman  bourgeois,  preface  to  Part  2,  ed.  1704.  Cf.  (28):  "I  suspect  that  at  this  point  there 
will  be  no  reader  who  will  not  say  to  himself:  here  is  a  poor  romancer!  The  history  is  not  very 
long  or  well-plotted.  What!  he  concludes  a  marriage  at  once,  and  one  is  not  accustomed  to  make 
it  until  the  end  of  the  tenth  volume."  See  also  Lenoble's  preface  to  Ildegerte:  "I  know  that  there 
will  be  those  who  will  find  it  censurable  that  a  marriage  takes  place  in  the  midst  of  a  novel. 
But  I  reply  to  them,  that  I  write  history  and  not  fiction,  that  if  I  had  wished  to  make  a  novel, 
I  could  not  have  made  Ildegerte  and  made  her  do' as  a  sweetheart  all  that  she  has  done  mar- 
ried." 

>40  Marianne,  opening  of  Part  8.     Scattering  earlier  remarks  are  as  follows:     "And  am  I,  think 
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you,  beyond  others  so  free  from  passion,  that  I  can  not  be  subject  to  it?  Is  it  a  crime  to  love  a 
thing  so  lovely?  Am  I  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  at  divers  times  and  in  divers  places 
hath  served  two  mistresses?  or  rather,  was  there  ever  knight  that  hath  loved  but  one  lady" 
(Lysander  and  Kallista,  1615,  232);  "I  recognized  truly  that  a  new  love  is  a  better  way  to  con- 
sole oneself  for  the  loss  of  a  mistress  than  ambition  and  war"  (Memoires  du  comte  /?....,  1696, 
1:89);  "He  wrote  these  adventures  to  amuse  this  lady  whom  he  loved  ....  It  is  to  this 
taste  and  secret  sentiment,  independent  of  the  sterile  laws  of  art,  the  author  has  tried  to  conform 
the  language  and  the  actions  of  his  characters  ....  in  order  to  succeed,  he  has  tried  to  copy 
nature,  and  has  taken  her  for  a  rule.  It  is  true  that  with  her  one  sometimes  strays;  what  does 
it  matter,  if  the  strayings  are  actual?  The  more  one  corrects  nature,  the  less  is  it  perfect; 
reason,  in  reforming  it,  can  not  replace  the  beauties  that  it  takes  away"  (preface  to  Aventures  de 
M....,  1713.  Cf.  also  a  quotation  from  English  adventures,  in  Jusserand,  English  novel  in  time 
of  Shakespeare,  388. 

Curiously  enough,  then,  the  renascence  of  fidelity  at  the  close  of  Marianne  is  hailed  by  the 
finisher  of  the  work  as  realistic  rather  than  romantic — thus:  "Were  I  writing  a  novel  or  a  ro- 
mance, I  should  perhaps,  according  to  custom,  have  left  off  at  our  marriage,  since  all  the  pleasing 
scenes  which  arise  from  tender  distress,  are  supposed  there  to  have  an  end.  The  professed 
enemies  of  that  state,  indeed,  will  tell  you  that,  however  desirable  it  may  appear  at  a  distance, 
a  husband  and  wife  are  the  most  flat  and  insipid  creatures,  when  together,  of  any  in  the 
universe  .  .  .  .But  believe  me  ....  this  is  mere  commonplace  declamation  and  has  not  one 
word  of  truth  in  it."  There  follows  a  dissertation  on  how  to  dress  after  marriage,  on  the 
heroine's  five  children,  etc. 

141  The  interpretation  of  these  words  must  not  be  made  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  romantic 
vralsemblance,  though  La  Fontaine  says:     "It  seemed  to  me  that  the  taste   [of  the  age]   is  carried 
to  the  gallant  and  to  pleasantry:  not  that  one  disdains  the  passions;  far  from  that,  when  one  does 
not  find  them  in  a  roman    ....   one  complains  of  their  absence.      But  in  a  conte  like  this,  which 
is  full  of  the  marvellous,  indeed,  but  of  the  marvellous  accompanied  by  trifling  ....   it  has  be- 
come  necessary   to  search  for  the  gallant  and  for   pleasantry    ....    my   inclination   carried   me 
thither."      One    quite    agrees    with    Lockman    in    his    tr.,    158,    when    he    exclaims    "how    delightfully 
pittoresque"   over  the  following  passage    (Fr.   text,   55):     "il  se  laissa   movement  aller  sttr  le   sein 
de  sa  jeunc  epouse  qui  de  son  cote,  pour  meler  ses  larmes  avec  celles  de  son  mart,  pencha  doucement 
la   tete;   de  sorte   que  levr  bouches  se  rencontrerent,   et  nos   amants,   n'ayant   pas   de   les   separer, 
demeurerent  longtemps  sans  rien  dire."     Translate  it  into  liquid  Italian,  and  is  not  this  d'Annunzio? 

142  For    Scudcry's   portrait  of   herself  as   a   psychologist,    see   Koerting,    Geschichte   des   romans, 
1:460.     Cf.  the  portrait  of  Sophie  as  given  in  Somaize's  Dictionnaire  des  pretieuses  (1660),  1:214-215. 

»«•  Since  it  is  impossible  here  to  quote  emotional  scenes,  I  append  references  to  fairly  accessible 
texts  and  to  treatises  on  fiction  which  reprint  passages  at  length.  The  tone  of  all  these  selections 
might  be  summed  up  in  a  passage  from  the  Second  series  of  Portugese  letters  (cf.  preface  by 
Claude  Barbin),  as  repeated  in  Empfindsamer  roman  in  Frankreich,  77:  "La  delicatesse  is  a  gift 
of  love  which  is  not  always  so  precious  as  one  believes.  I  confess  that  it  seasons  pleasures,  but 
it  terribly  sharpens  grief."  See  Reynier's  picture  of  an  anguished  lover  (Le  Roman  sentimental 
avant  I'Astree,  61-62;  the  death  of  Columbine  in  Gustave  Vasa  (Empfindsamer  roman,  239);  the 
death  of  the  Countess  of  Devonshire  (Comte  de  Warwick,  final  pages) ;  the  death  of  Selima 
(Memoires  d'«n  homme  de  qualite,  2:147-150);  the  night-watch  of  Mile.  Fidert  by  a  corpse  in 
M.  de  Montcal  (Le  Roman  au  ISe  siecle,  129);  Cleveland  and  Cecile  in  a  coach  at  midnight  (ibid., 
111-112);  jealousy  of  a  lover  (ibid.,  125);  master  and  slave  (ibid.,  148);  a  garden  assignation — 
this  of  great  interest  because  of  comparison  of  the  treatment  in  Calprenede's  Faramond  and  in  the 
Histoire  du  marechal  de  la  Feuillade  (ibid.,  28) ;  the  power  of  music  in  general  from  Marguerite 
de  Valois  (Empfindsamer  roman,  224) ;  the  power  of  music  in  seduction  from  the  Comtesse  de 
Mortane  (ibid.,  229).  See  also  Fiammetta,  41  (tenderness);  46  (jealousy);  49  (love-phantasy); 
77-78  (love-sorrow);  80  (vanity);  55  (love-sympathy);  58  (love-rapture);  Polerandre,  story  of 
Uolinde,  (Part  2,  Book  5:869-969);  Argents,  33;  78;  221;  297;  316;  Cassandre  (love-meditations 
of  Astyages,  40);  Cassandre  (Eoxana's  outburst,  63);  (Statira's  love,  94);  Telemaque,  258;  260; 
268;  Memoires  de  la  vie  du  comte  D....,  2:109  (Christina  of  Sweden  punishes  Monaldeschi) ;  ibid., 
2:288  (Mile,  de  Spinchal,  mother,  and  suitor  of  60);  Comte  de  Warwick,  1:244;  2:33;51  ;96;100;232- 
233;  Memoires  de  la  comtesse  de  M..,  141-142;  192;204;241  (death  of  St.  Albe). 

144  In  Tome  3  of  Clllie,  1378-1384,  appears  a  conversation  touching  this  problem.  The  conver- 
sation is  a  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  use  of  the  first  and  third  person  methods 
of  tale-telling.  Point  of  view  is  closely  analyzed.  Aronce,  one  of  the  debaters,  after  having 
been  told  that  "it  is  so  difficult  if  it  be  a  woman  who  makes  a  narration,  to  have  her  say  with 
good  grace,  I  have  been  the  cause  of  love,  or  if  it  be  a  man,  to  make  him  fittingly  recount  that 
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he  has  been  loved,  or  that  he  is  brave,  that  it  is  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  more  reason- 
able that  it  should  be  a  third  person  who  narrates,"  brings  out  the  crux  which  drives  to  despair 
the  amateur  short-story  writer  of  today:  "there  would  be  those  who  would  find  it  strange  that 
these  third  persons  should  know  so  many  particularities  of  matters  in  which  they  have  not  the  main 
interest."  Nevertheless,  though  Scudery's  complete  analysis  is  clean-cut,  and  in  much  more  detail 
than  can  be  given  here,  the  problem  was  old. 

Twice  before  the  war  of  realists  and  romancers  is  on,  it  appears  sporadically;  I  have  only 
two  passages.  One  is  in  the  Diana  enamorada,  333,  in  Perez's  Part  2;  Parisiles  interrupts  Placindus 
at  a  certain  point:  "With  thy  good  leave  ....  I  would  ask  how,  being  without,  you  might 
hear  these  speeches  between  them  within,"  and  Placindus  rebukes:  "From  henceforth  you  must 
understand  that  we  told  one  another  all  the  matter  that  passed."  The  other  is  in  Jacks  Wilton, 
157;  Heraclide's  murder  is  described  by  Jack,  who  thereupon  adds  hastily  (since  he  had  been  in 
an  upper  room) :  "whiles  I  through  a  cranny  of  my  upper  chamber  unsealed,  had  beheld  all  this 
sad  spectacle."  But  the  seventeenth  century  witnessed  much  agitation  over  the  matter.  The 
voyage  imaginaire  laid  it  to  rest  (it  will  be  recalled  that  the  voyage  imaginaire  used  every  device 
to  secure  the  reader's  credence;  cf.  Tieje,  "Realism  in  fiction,"  218,  seq.)t  as  did  the  historical 
novel,  by  the  convenient  formula:  "I  was  told  it  by  others."  Cf.  the  preface  to  the  Utopia, 
though  the  first  direct  passage  I  know  is  in  Domingo  Consoles'  voyage  to  the  moon  (pub.  1638); 
"Among  others  they  took  up  our  captain,  who  as  father  Pacio  since  told  me;"  also  the  opening 
pages  of  the  Sevarambians,  Jaques  Sadeitr,  Marianne,  etc.  But  the  problem  worried  the  best 
romancers.  Calprenede,  (Cassandre,  84;  and  cf.  47;  70)  writes  often  as  follows:  "  *It  is  impossible,' 
said  Araxes,  'for  me  to  describe  the  particularities  of  this  battle;  for  besides  that  the  tediousness  of 
the  relation  would  weary  you,  I  could  not  be  present  in  all  places.*"  And  so  the  Comte  D....  in 
his  Mf  moires  (1:291),  remarks:  "Before  continuing  the  recital  of  my  adventures,  I  believe  I 
ought  to  relate-  what  passed  at  Madrid  after  my  departure.  I  was  informed  of  this  detail  only 
long  afterward;  but  here  is  the  natural  place  to  speak  of  it."  And  there  was  reason  for  the  worry. 
The  realists,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  furiously  assailed  the  confidant.  Furetiere  (Roman 
bourgeois,  1 :85) ,  wrote  that  Lucrece's  seduction  could  not  be  described,  because  "by  sad  chance 
one  knows  nothing  of  all  that,  since  the  thing  passed  secretly;"  and  (2:280)  that  Collantine's 
opinion  of  Bellastre's  letter  could  not  be  given,  since  Collantine  had  no  confidant,  a  "very  extra- 
ordinary situation,"  "for  regularly  at  the  reception  of  such  letters  there  is  present  some  person 
who  observes  the  words  or  the  movements  of  the  countenance,  faithful  witness  to  the  heart  of 
the  lady,  and  who  immediately  betrays  them;"  and  (1 :80) :  "unhappily  for  this  history,  Lucrece 
had  no  confidante  and  the  marquis  no  squire,  to  whom  they  could  repeat  in  proper  terms  their 
most  secluded  conversations.  This  is  a  thing  never  lacking  to  heroes  and  heroines."  Bougeant 
in  Prince  Fan-feredin  (110)  satirically  inquires,  "how  could  the  authors  ....  know  so  exactly 
the  most  particular  conversations  of  the  two  lovers,  even  to  the  last  syllable,"  and  answers  with 
equal  satire  (111)  that  at  the  entrance  to  the  Forest  of  Love  there  are  four  stereotyped  conversa- 
tions, because  "they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  invent  a  fifth."  Nor  was  it  a  comfort  to  the  romancers 
that  the  realists  were  violators  of  their  own  "law  of  common  sense."  Cf.,  e.  g.,  the  account  of  the 
stolen  visit  of  the  marquis  in  the  Roman  bourgeois  (1:93)  to  Lucrece's  cabinet  in  order  to  steal  his 
contract  of  marriage  with  her.  Furetiere  writes  nonchalantly:  "This  is  how  the  thing  happened." 
See  also  Diable  boiteux,  75. 

Romancers,  finally,  fell  back  on  repetition  of  ancient  explanations  and  invented  new  ones. 
In  Clelie,  1:258,  some  one  says:  "If  my  memory  does  not  fail  me."  In  regard  to  the  Carte  de 
Tendre  (1:344),  Clelie  says:  *'I  can  show  you  a  copy  of  it."  So  Telemaque  emphasizes  memory 
(187):  "I  have  repeated  to  you  the  very  words  of  Ulysses,  because  to  me  they  have  been  repeated 
so  often,  that  they  perpetually  recur  to  my  mind;  and  I  frequently  repeat  them  to  myself." 
Realists  banished  the  confidant;  "Were  one,"  remarks  Honorius  in  the  Memoirs  of  Europe  at  the 
close  of  the  eighth  century  (311),  "to  know  all  the  circumstances  of  their  amour,  it  could  not 
be  unentertaining  ....  I  happened  upon  none  that  were  confidants  to  'em,  and  therefore  go 
along  with  public  reports  and  open  matter  of  fact."  The  chronique  scandaleuse  found  convenient 
and  appalling  refuge  in  the  adventures  of  an  animal  or  inanimate  object.  (See  p.  56.)  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  the  increased  interest  in  motivation  of  action  is  partly  due  also  to  this  phase 
of  the  theory  of  consistency.  But  motivation  is  more  a  matter  of  structural  technique  than  of 
characterization;  I  quote,  however,  two  passages.  Defoe,  in  the  preface  to  Captain  Avery,  says: 
"It  has  been  enough  to  the  writers  of  this  man's  life,  as  they  call  it,  that  they  could  put  any- 
thing together  to  make  a  kind  of  monstrous  unheard-of  story  ....  all  which  are  as  much  true 
as  his  being  master  of  so  many  millions  of  money  which  neither  he  nor  his  gang  never  had,  and 
of  his  being  proclaimed  king  of  Madagascar,  marrying  the  Mogul's  daughter,  and  the  like.  And,  by- 
the-bye,  it  was  but  ill  laid  together  of  those  who  published,  that  he  first  ravished  her,  then  mur- 
dered her,  and  then  married  her  ....  this  story  [has  been]  stripped  of  all  the  romantic, 
improbable,  and  impossible  parts."  Ramsay,  before  his  Voyages  de  Cyrus  (1727),  had  in  the  first 
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edition  laid  emphasis  on  his  being  excused  from  studying  unity  of  action,  since  he  was  producing 
a  "philosophical  history."  Of  the  numerous  alterations  in  the  second  edition,  he  comments  that 
most  are  in  the  direction  of  motivation;  thus  the  journey  to  Zoroaster  in  Book  2  is  no  longer  a  whim 
of  Ramsay's — Cyrus  is  sent  to  the  Magi  that  his  "contempt  for  religion"  may  be  argued  away. 

148  See  Tieje,  "Critical  heritage,"  424.  Cf.  also  Bandello's  Novelle,  dedication  to  tale  51  in  Part 
1,  and  in  general  the  openings  to  Masuccio's  Novellino. 

14«  See  Tieje,  "Expressed  aim,"  407. 

147  Cf.    Newcastle's  Biasing    World,   wherein,   though   she   allows   vast   numbers   to    perish   in   a 
"magic"  war,  she  complacently  states    (preface) :     "I  have  destroyed  but  some  few  men  in  a  little 
boat,  which  died  through  the  extremity  of  cold,  and  that  by  the  hand  of  justice,  which  was  neces- 
sitated to  punish  their  crime  of  stealing  away  a  young  and  beauteous  lady." 

148  See  Tieje,  "Realism  in  fiction." 

148  But  cf.  Swift,  Letter  to  1735  ed.  of  Gulliver's  travels:  "Pray,  how  could  that  which  I 
spoke  so  many  years  ago,  at  about  5,000  leagues  distance  in  another  region,  be  applied  to  any 
of  the  Yahoos  who  are  said  to  govern  the  herd?" 

150  For  quoted  descriptions,  see  Breton,  Roman  au  17e  siecle,  32-33  (Furetiere's  Charroselles  vs. 
the  real  Sorel);  85  (Alican  in  Sorel's  Lysis) ;  106  (Scarron's  Ragotin).  See  also  Jusserand,  Novel 
in  time  of  Shakespeare,  336  (one  of  Dekker's  innkeepers) ;  Reynier,  Roman  sentimental,  129  (Pyralus, 
an  old  man);  Sorel,  Francion,  Book  4  (Balzac  as  Hortensius).  The  genuine  vividness  of  merely 
realistic  fictional  characters  may  be  seen  in  Breton,  Roman  au  17e  siecle,  155  (laundress  in  the 
Roman  bourgeois),  and  in  Breton,  Roman  au  Ue  siecle,  52  (man  who  married  his  wash-woman  in 
Diable  boiteux). 

161  Cf.  Francion,  preface:     "Seeing  that  I  have  disguised  you  in  such  a  sort,  adding  something 
of  my  own  and  changing  also  your  name,  that  one  would  have  to  be  very  subtle  to  discover  who 
you  are." 

162  Cf.  Barker,  Exilius,  1715:     "Faint  reflections  of  the  noble  ladies  who  inhabited  these  stately 
palaces"  (Burleigh  House). 

"•  L'Isle  de  portraiture,  in  Voyages  imaginaires,  26:347  and  349.  Sorel  excepts  Scudtry  and 
Calprenede,  for  he  writes  (347):  "No  one  in  our  century  has  better  succeeded  in  these  matters  than 
a  brother  and  a  sister,  illustrious  for  their  excellent  works,  wherein  they  have  each  their  part,  in 
which  one  sees  ingenious  portrayal  of  the  bodily  person,  the  qualities  of  the  soul,  the  manners,  and 
all  estates  of  mankind,  as  also  their  dwellings  ....  and  other  matters  so  precisely  ....  the 
humours  of  the  majority  of  persons  who  are  there  introduced  are  succintly  depicted."  On  389,  three 
men  and  one  woman  are  crowned  for  eminence  in  portraiture. 

154  See  for  extreme  absurdity  of  adulation  the  portrait  of  Comtesse  de  Maure  as  Queen  of 
Misnie  (Princesse  de  Paphlagonie  in  Voyages  imaginaires,  26:194);  when  the  authoress  has  explained, 
for  example,  that  the  queen  remains  in  a  darkened  room  for  fear  of  the  sun,  she  adds:  "But  in 
my  opinion  the  aversion  would  seem  reciprocal,  and  I  believe  that  if  the  fire  of  the  princess's  wit 
and  eyes  had  encountered  that  of  the  sun,  they  would  have  made  such  a  conflagration  that  the 
human  race  would  have  perished." 

«5  Cf.  my  p.  55.  See  also  preface  to  Manley's  Neai  Atalantis  2:  "The  new  Atalantis  seems, 
my  lord,  to  be  written  like  Varronian  satires,  on  different  subjects,  tales,  stories,  and  characters 
of  invention  ....  What  would  become  of  the  immortality  they  [Ennius,  Varro,  Lucian]  have  de- 
rived from  their  works,  if  their  contemporaries  had  been  of  the  Tatter's  opinion?" 

1M  See  Tieje,  "Critical  heritage,"  418,  on  the  recognition  by  even  the  Greek  novelists  of  the 
value  of  contrast. 

*57  Cf.  Baron  de  Foeneste,  1617  (preface).  For  quoted  instances  of  contrast  see  Breton,  Roman 
au  17e  siecle,  100  (Destin  vs.  Rancune) ;  Breton,  Roman  au  18e  siecle,  69  (two  devotees  from  Pay- 
san  parvenu) ;  Waldberg,  Empfindsamer  roman,  246  (Dorothee  vs.  Christine  from  Custave  Vasa). 

185  On  the  staus  of  description  in  Greek  fiction,  see  Rohde,  Griechischer  roman,  160-166.  Rohde 
indicates  as  conventions  the  phrases,  "beautiful  beyond  compare,"  and  "impossible  to  relate";  the 
comparison  of  a  character  to  some  statue  or  painting  of  a  deity  or  celebrated  beauty  of  earlier  date; 
and  such  hyperboles  as  "burning  eyes,"  skin  like  "moonlight,"  "snow,"  "milk,"  etc.  Before  the 
Byzantine  period  detailed  descriptions  are  lacking  altogether — though  the  Renaissance  translations 
supplied  them.  Breton  writes  of  Sandras  (.Roman  ait  Ue  siecle,  24):  "Sandras  draws  people  who 
existed,  who  were  existing  yesterday;  he  noted  divers  of  their  actions  and  gestures,  their  defects. 
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their  qualities,  and  their  tastes."  Waldberg  comments  thus  (Empfindsamer  roman,  228)  on  de  la 
Force's  picturing  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre:  "And  in  addition  she  is  only  one  figure  out  of  the 
rich  gallery  of  feminine  characters,  die  im  bunten  Weclisel  entweder  in  die  Handling  eingreifen, 
Oder  sie,  wie  ein  Chor,  reflektierend  begleiten." 

For  specimens  of  description  see  Breton,  Roman  au  lie  siecle,  9  (Celadon  half-drowned);  20 
(Hylas) ;  182  (Alcianipe,  la  femme  medisante  in  Artamene) ;  129  (the  abbe  in  the  Roman  bourgeois) ; 
Koerting,  Geschichte  des  fransosizchen  romans,  460  (Scudery's  portrait  of  herself) ;  Waldberg, 
Empfindsamer  roman,  413  and  415  (heroines),  and  416  (a  hero);  Comte  de  Warwick,  1:6-7  (the 
count),  9,  12,  22,  122;  2:83  (Comtesse  of  Devonshire);  1:62  (Elizabeth  de  Lucy);  2:51  (Leonore, 
wherein  pallor  and  large  eyes  are  effectively  dominant);  Comte  de  Grammont,  59  (Mile,  de  St.  Ger- 
main); 116  (Miss  Hyde);  121  (Miss  Hamilton) ;  141  (Countess  of  Chesterfield);  154  (Lord  Chester- 
field); 214  (Miss  Jennings);  237  (Miss  Boynton);  252  (Mrs.  Wetenhall);  257  (the  Wells); 
Memoires  de  la  vie  du  Comte  D ,  2:38-39;252;285  (girl  of  seventeen). 

A  very  early  description  of  an  ugly  person  is  this  (Du  Verdier's  Sibile  du  Perse,  1632,  10): 
"She  was  old  and  so  decrepit  that  one  could  have  buried  two  fingers  in  the  wrinkles  of  her  face; 
her  eyes  sunk  in  her  head  resembled  those  of  an  owl;  her  hair  as  white  as  snow  descended  to 
her  knees;  her  head  was  environed  with  a  wreath  of  laurel  and  her  right  hand  adorned  with  a 

little  ring  of  gold."  Steele  knew  the  Memoires  de  la  vie  du  comte  D (1696)  well;  such  a 

description  as  the  following  (2:54-55)  reminds  one  of  the  Spectator.  It  thus  depicts  the  journey 
to  a  lady's  house  of  her  confessor:  "I  can  scarcely  keep  from  laughing,  when  I  recall  the  foolish 
care  and  precaution  that  were  taken  to  prevent  this  good  servitor  of  God  from  being  incommoded 
during  the  short  trip.  Never  has  carriage  been  more  comfortable  than  that  in  which  he  was 
placed;  but,  in  order  to  make  it  yet  more  agreeable,  there  was  arranged  a  species  of  bed,  whereon 
he  lay  upon  cushions  which  filled  all  the  carriage  to  a  proportionate  distance,  in  order  that  the 
feet  of  the  holy  man  might  rest  at  their  ease;  his  companion  and  I  were  barely  able  to  find 
places,  although  the  carriage  was  for  eight  persons.  My  companion  was  at  one  door  and  I  at  the 
other;  and  I  obtained,  in  order  to  breathe,  permission  to  put  my  head  outside  the  curtains, 
which  were  drawn  all  the  way,  so  much  did  this  precious  personage  fear  to  take  cold.  Thus  we 
journeyed,  stopping  every  two  leagues  in  order  to  sweeten  the  fatigue  of  the  trip,  and  to  give 
time  to  the  saintly  confessor  to  express  his  needs.  The  chest  of  the  carriage  was  filled  with  pre- 
serves and  liqueurs,  and  the  holy  man  had  the  moderation  to  refresh  himself  but  three  times  of 
the  six  that  we  halted."  A  half -caricature  from  the  Comte  de  Grammont  is  this:  "The  fellow  near 
whom  I  stood  was  short,  thick,  and  fat,  and  as  round  as  a  ball,  with  a  ruff  and  a  prodigious 
high-crowned  hat  Any  one  at  a  moderate  distance,  would  have  taken  him  for  the  dome  of  a 
church,  with  the  steeple  on  top  of  it." 

"•  Theory  relating  to  action  and  gesture  is  almost  entirely  lacking.  For  examples  of  skill 
in  its  use,  see  Breton,  Roman  au  17e  siecle.  In  the  Comte  de  Warwick,  when  the  Comtesse 
of  Devonshire  hears  that  Warwick  has  killed  her  husband,  "she  uttered  a  dolorous  scream  as  though 
about  to  yield  her  soul.  Her  eyes  stared  wide  and  were  motionless.  Her  body,  transfixed,  seemed 
petrified.  She  could  not  speak."  See  also  ibid.,  1:14-15,  where  a  hero  talking  love  sits  down  and 
accidentally  turns  on  a  fountain  that  sprays  him;  49,  where  the  hero  takes  snuff  under  his  band,  that 
he  may  make  love  secretly;  2:56;109;209.  2:120  seq.  is  rich  in  humor.  By  curious  adventures  both 
Talbot  and  Warwick  have  been  put  in  the  stocks,  in  the  darkness,  but  beside  one  another. 
Each  reveals  his  rank,  and  each  believes  the  other  lying.  Then  Talbot  notes  Warwick's  laugh,  and 
Warwick  Talbot's  peculiar  cough.  Finally,  by  lantern-light,  each  recognizes  the  other.  In  2:182, 
the  lazy  Berincour  is  made  to  work  to  get  herbs  to  cure  Albine,  and  the  grateful  but  scarcely 
beautiful  Albine  proposes;  the  situation  is  further  neatly  complicated  on  188  by  Berincour's  stipula- 
tion. See  also  the  Comtesse  de  M....,  60-61. 

"•See  Tieje,  "Critical  heritage,"  434  and  note  58;  "Expressed  aim,"  423-424;  "Realism  in  fic- 
tion," 249-251. 

111  Cf.  Francion,  124:  "Thus  several  authors  of  our  century  have  foolishly  clad  their  names 
in  Roman  form  and  made  them  terminate  in  us,  that  their  books  might  have  more  glory  and  the 
ignorant  believe  them  to  be  composed  by  the  ancients." 

1M  Cf.  {ibid.) :  "But  this  name  Polyandre  drawn  from  Greek  has  its  meanings — signifying  a 
man  who  is  worth  as  much  as  several  others,  being  a  subtle,  refined  being,  who  stands  out  every- 
where." Of  Orilan,  Sorel  writes:  "an  amoroso  general  and  inconstant;  his  name  would  be  derived 
from  some  Greek  words  which  would  signify  a  sign  or  star  hastening  and  agitated,  in  order  to 
represent  the  eternal  movement  of  that  man's  body  and  mind."  Aesculan  is  a  financier;  Neophile  a 
young  amoroso;  Musigene  "son  of  the  Muses";  Gastrimarque  a  glutton;  Heliodore  an  alchemist; 
Aurelie  a  dancer;  Phronyme  a  sagacious  person;  Hyperide  a  proud  one. 
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*••  According   to    Sorel's    Bibliothcque   fran;oise    (1664),    154,    de    Verville's    Stinographte   con- 
tained the  first  such  anagrams. 

i««  Very  unusual  is  the  situation   in  //  Pecorone,  day   V,   novella    1,   and   day  IX,   novella   2r 
where  the  Roman  characters  are  given   Italian  names. 
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PREFACE 

The  theory  of  the  formation  of  cycles  of  mystery  plays  held  by  earlier 
students  of  the  subject,  by  even  so  great  a  scholar  as  Ten  Brink,  was  that 
they  were  written  by  various  individual  authors  at  various  places  and  were 
collected  into  groups  much  as  Elizabethan  or  other  plays  are  collected. 
Each  play,  it  was  believed,  had  its  own  author,  place,  and  date  of  compo- 
sition, which  modern  investigation  might  possibly  discover.  The  wide 
variety  of  style,  period,  and  even  of  dialect,  exhibited  within  a  single  cycle, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  many  indications  of  the  work  of  a  single  author,  was 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  such  a  conception  and  historians  of  liter- 
ature have  never  rid  themselves  entirely  of  a  theory  of  individual  author- 
ship for  mystery  plays. 

The  particular  forms  in  which  the  mystery  plays  come  down  to  us  are 
not  the  work  of  single  authors,  but  of  redactors,  revisers,  and  mere  tinkerers, 
showing  the  results  of  many  changes  and  modifications  of  the  work  of 
older  and  simpler  originals.  Plays  on  the  same  subject  present  the  variety 
of  treatment  that  different  versions  of  the  same  popular  ballad  present, 
and  the  problem  of  determining  the  original  form  is  not  different  in  the 
one  case  from  what  it  is  in  the  other. 

In  the  thesis  which  follows,  I  endeavor  to  explain  the  problem  presented 
by  the  tangled  series  of  agreements  and  differences  between  two  of  the 
more  important  documents  in  early  English  literature.  From  various 
evidences  in  the  forms  preserved  and  from  the  scanty  historical  records 
of  the  gilds  responsible  for  the  acting  of  the  plays,  I  attempt  to  discover 
the  relationship  between  the  two  great  cycles  of  Yorkshire  plays,  and 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  York  cycle  and  the 
Towneley  cycle  were,  as  cycles,  one  and  the  same.  It  is,  thus,  at  variance 
with  the  current  theory  of  the  borrowing  of  individual  plays  from  the  one 
cycle  and  the  incorporation  of  them  into  the  other.  If  my  thesis  finds 
general  acceptance,  we  shall  hear  less  of  plays  "borrowed"  in  such  odd  and 
unaccountable  groups  from  the  York  cycle  by  the  Towneley  cycle,  and 
in  the  study  of  other  cycles  critics  may  apply  the  same  theory  of  continuous 
revision  of  individual  plays,  due  to  craft  control  or  to  other  reasons.  In 
this  connection,  the  recent  article  published  in  Modern  Philology  (January, 
1918)  by  Mrs.  Frank  points  the  way.  This  article  appeared  after  the 
presentation  of  my  thesis  to  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
(June,  1917),  but  in  my  revision  of  it  for  publication  I  have  availed  myself 
of  certain  evidence  submitted  by  her. 

The  thesis  was  undertaken  and  written  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Hardin  Craig.  It  has  since,  in  his  absence,  been  revised  for  publication 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Carleton  Brown.  Both  of  them  have 


iv  PREFA  CE 

shown  the  most  generous  spirit  of  helpfulness,  interesting  themselves  in 
the  detail  as  well  as  the  general  outlines  of  the  work;  and  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  make  public  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  my  indebted- 
ness to  both  of  them,  and  especially  to  Professor  Craig,  without  whose 
assistance  and  encouragement  the  work  would  never  have  been  undertaken. 

MARIE  C.  LYLE 
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THE  ORIGINAL   IDENTITY   OF   THE  YORK 
AND   TOWNELEY   CYCLES 

INTRODUCTION 

The  extent  and  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  York  and 
Towneley  cycles  have  been  the  subject  of  repeated  investigation.  Miss 
Lucy  Toulmin  Smith,  the  editor  of  the  York  cycle,1  called  attention  to 
five  Towneley  plays  which,  except  for  slight  additions,  gaps,  or  modifica- 
tions, agree  verbally  with  York  plays.  Further  parallels  between  the 
texts  of  the  two  cycles  were  soon  discovered.  An  identical  stanza  spoken 
by  the  Angel  in  York  XVII  (strophe  27)  and  Towneley  XIV  (strophe  100) 
was  observed  by  Joseph  Hall.2  Also,  Dr.  Herttrich3  noted  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  York  play,  Christ  Led  Up  to  Calvary  (XXXIV),  was  present  in 
Towneley  (XXII),  and  that  the  Flight  into  Egypt  (Y  PI.  XVIII  and  T 
PI.  XV)  contained  certain  similarities  in  phraseology.  In  endeavoring  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  identical  plays,  or  portions  of  plays,  in  the  two 
cycles,  each  of  these  scholars  proposed  a  different  theory:  (1)  according 
to  Miss  Smith,  Towneley  borrowed  the  plays  from  York;4  (2)  Hall  pre- 
ferred to  believe  that  York  borrowed  the  plays  from  Towneley  ;5  (3)  Hert- 
trich argued  that  the  plays  in  question  were  derived  from  a  common  source.6 

The  problem  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  cycles  was  further 
complicated  by  Professor  Hohlfeld's  discovery  of  the  presence  of  slighter 
similarities  in  eight  other  plays.7  Discarding  as  insufficient  the  evidence 
produced  for  the  theory  of  a  common  source,  and  regarding  the  borrowing 
on  the  part  of  York  as  unlikely,  he  concluded  that  the  Towneley  author 
must  have  been  familiar  with  the  York  plays,  and  that  he  borrowed  certain 
plays  outright,  constructed  others  from  a  memory  of  York  plays,  and 
wrote  still  others  independently  of  any  York  influence.  Those  plays 
which  he  regarded  as  imitations  are:  the  Annunciation,  the  Offering  of  the 

1  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith,  The  York  Mystery  Plays  (1885).  The  plays  noted  by  Miss  Smith  were 
York  XI,  XX,  XXXVII,  XXXVIII,  XLVIII  and  Towneley  VIII,  XVIII,  XXV,  XXVI,  XXX  (part). 

!  Joseph  Hall,  Eng.  Stud.  (1886)  9:448.  In  the  play  of  the  Resurrection,  one  of  the  identical  plays, 
he  notes  that  the  similarity  begins  earlier  than  Miss  Smith  (op.  cit.  397)  had  noticed. 

»O.  Herttrich,  Sludien  zu  den  York  Plays  (1886)  3-6. 

4  Miss  Smith  (op.  cit.  intro.  xlvi),  accepting  the  theory  of  the  Surtees  Society  editor  of  the  Towneley 
Mysteries  (pref.  x)  that  the  Towneley  cycle  was  a  collection  of  plays  drawn  from  different  sources,  sug- 
gested that  the  plays  in  question  were  borrowed  from  York  by  Townetey. 

6  Mr.  Hall   (op.  cit.  449),  accepting  Skeat's  dictum  (Joseph  of  Arimathea,  pref.  x)  that  "the    law  of 
progress  in  alliterative  poetry  is  from  lines  cast  in  a  loose  mould  to  lines  cast  in  a  strict  one,"  concluded 
that  the  York  plays  in  their  present  shape  are  later  than  the  corresponding  Towneley  texts. 

*  Herttrich,  op.  cit.  On  the  basis  of  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  identical  plays,  Dr.  Herttrich 
concluded  that  the  grammar  of  the  insertions,  omissions,  and  variations  was  such  that  neither  cycle  could 
have  borrowed  from  the  other,  but  that  each  was  independently  based  upon  a  common  original,  of  which 
perhaps  the  York  version,  with  its  greater  metrical  regularity  and  fulness  in  detail,  was  nearer  the  original. 

7  Hohlfeld,  Die  altenglischen  Kollektivmysterien  Anglia  11:219  ff. 
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Magi,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  Herod  the  Great,  the  Conspiracy,  the  Buffeting, 
the  Scourging,  and  the  Crucifixion.9  In  the  Prologue  to  the  Annunciation, 
Professor  Davidson9  found  a  closer  resemblance  than  that  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Hohlfeld.  For  this  play,  as  well  as  for  the  Magi  and  the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  Professor  Gayley10  considered  the  theory  of  imitation  probable. 
Such  plays  as  Abraham  and  Isaac,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Peregrini,  he 
believed,  were  based  upon  "early  alternatives  of  York  plays,  later 
discarded." 

The  probability  that  later  independent  revisions  of  certain  plays  took 
place  in  each  cycle  after  the  period  of  contact  has  been  suggested  in 
different  studies.  Professor  Davidson,  having  established  by  means  of 
rhyme  scheme  tests  a  common  authorship  for  the  Northern  Septenar 
strophes  of  the  Towneley  Conspiracio  and  the  Northern  Septenar  plays  of 
the  York  cycle,  concluded  that  the  Towneley  play  had  been  borrowed 
from  York  and  that  the  later  modification  of  the  same  strophe  in  the  cor- 
responding York  play  was  an  indication  of  a  later  revision  based  upon  the 
play  now  extant  in  the  Towneley  cycle.11  Mr.  Pollard12  hazarded  a 
similar  guess  for  the  plays  of  the  Peregrini  and  the  Suspencio  lude,  two 
plays  which  occur  in  another  York  metre,  the  "Burns"  measure13  of  the 
Resurrection.  According  to  this  assumption,  the  York  plays  represent 
revisions  of  the  Towneley  plays  just  mentioned.  The  minor  changes 
discernible  in  the  so-called  identical  plays  are  generally  regarded  as  later 
modifications  made  by  Wakefield14  playwrights,15  although  some  of  the 
changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the  York  cycle.  Moreover,  the  additions 
by  the  so-called  Wakefield  author  in  the  play  of  the  Last  Judgment  are 
decisive  evidence  of  later  revisions  in  the  Towneley  cycle.16 

The  most  recent  theory  is  that  proposed  by  Professor  Cady.17  Observ- 
ing the  general  structural  similarities  which  underlie  the  York  and  Towne- 
ley plays  of  the  Nativity,  Passion,  and  Resurrection  groups,  he  endeavors 
to  account  for  them  by  assuming  that  the  two  cycles  developed  from  a 
common  liturgical  source.  This  theory,  however,  fails  to  supply  an  adequate 

«  Towneley  plays  X.  XIV,  XV.  XVI.  XX,  XXI,  XXII.  and  XXIII. 
•  Charles  Davidson,  Studies  in  the  English  Mystery  Plays  157. 

10  Gayley,  Plays  of  Our  Forefathers  134.  n.  1. 

11  Davidson,  op.  cit.  144. 

«  A.  W.  Pollard,  The  Towneley  Mysteries,  EETSES  71:  intro.  xxvi. 

«  Saintsbury,  History  of  English  Prosody.     1 :204  ff. 

»  M.  H.  Peacock,  The  Wakefield  Mysteries:  the  Place  of  Representation,  Anglia  24:509  3. 

»  Smith,  op.  cit.  intro.  xlvi;  Hohlfeld,  op.  cil.  Anglia  11:219  ff.;  Pollard,  op.  cit.  intro.  xvi  ff. 

"A.  W.  Pollard,  op,  cit.  intro.  xxi  and  Gayley,  op.  cil.  177  present  this  view.  Cady,  on  'the  other 
hand,  (The  Towneley  Couplets  and  Quatrains,  Journ.  Ens.  Cer.  Phil.  10:572  ff.  and  The  Passion  Group 
in  Towneley.  Mod.  Phil.  10:599)  maintains  that  the  work  of  the  so-called  Wakefield  author  preceded  the 
York  borrowings.  Mrs.  Grace  Frank,  Revisions  in  the  English  Mystery  Plays,  Mod.  Phil.  15:181  ff., 
presents  evidence  for  the  older  view. 

"  Cady.  The  Liturgical  Basis  of  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  PMLA.  24:419  ff.;  op.  cit.  Mod.  Phil.  10:587  ff. 
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explanation  for  the  existing  relationship,18  since  it  confines  itself  to  those 
portions  of  the  cycle  to  which  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  might  be  expected 
to  afford  parallels,19  and  takes  no  account  of  other  similarities  which  are 
certainly  due  to  vernacular  sources.  Moreover,  it  fails  entirely  to  account 
for  the  remarkable  parallels  presented  by  the  identical  plays.  These  plays, 
as  well  as  certain  similarities  in  other  plays,  indicate  a  common  source  not 
only  in  liturgical  plays  but  also  in  the  vernacular. 

Thus,  the  relation  between  the  two  cycles  must  be  explained  by  a  theory 
which  takes  into  consideration,  not  only  all  the  existing  similarities,  but 
also  all  the  dissimilarities.  In  the  case  of  the  similarities,  we  have,  as 
already  noted,  a  practical  identity  of  certain  plays,  a  verbal  identity  of 
isolated  passages  in  certain  other  plays,  and  a  structural  resemblance, 
without  the  presence  of  verbal  agreement,  in  still  other  plays.  The  earlier 
theories  advanced,  those  by  Miss  Smith,  Mr.  Hall,  and  Dr.  Herttrich, 
were  based,  in  general,  upon  the  presence  of  identical  plays  in  the  two 
cycles;  the  later  theories,  those  by  Hohlfeld,  Davidson,  Pollard,  Gayley, 
and  Cady,  assumed  that  the  relationship  which  determined  the  presence 
of  identical  plays  in  the  two  cycles  was  different  from  that  which  determined 
the  presence  of  less  striking  similarities  in  other  plays.  Although,  in  general, 
they  admitted  the  possibility  of  independent  revisions  in  the  two  cycles 
after  the  period  of  contact,  they  failed  to  consider  the  possibility  that  all 
existing  •  similarities  may  be  explained  by  one  hypothesis,  and  that  the 
dissimilarities  were  the  result  of  later  independent  revisions.  The  presence 
of  identical  plays  may,  indeed,  indicate  the  relationship  originally  existing 
in  the  two  cycles.  It,  therefore,  seems  to  me  that  the  York  and  Towneley 
cycles  were  one  and  the  same  up  to  a  certain  period  in  the  vernacular 
stage;  that  this  identity  of  plays  represents  the  parent-cycle  stage;  and 
that  this  parent  cycle,  established  separately  at  York  and  Wakefield  (?), 
underwent  revisions  at  both  places,  the  revisions  in  one  cycle  being  inde- 
pendent, presumably,  of  those  in  the  other. 

That  the  similarities  in  the  corresponding  plays  of  the  two  cycles 
differ  in  degree  and  kind  is  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  plays  underwent 
more  extended  revisions  than  others.  Six  distinct  groups  of  plays  may  be 
distinguished:  (1)  plays  which  are  practically  identical,  (2)  plays  showing 
a  close  similarity  in  structure  and  phraseology  extending  to  the  retention 
of  common  rhymes,  (3)  plays  showing  a  close  similarity  in  structure,  but 
with  not  so  extensive  a  similarity  in  phraseology,  (4)  plays  showing  a  simi- 
larity in  structure  but  with  no  similarity  in  phraseology,  (5)  plays  show- 
ing little  similarity  in  structural  outline  and  no  agreement  in  phraseology, 
(6)  plays  present  in  one  cycle  but  not  in  the  other. 

"  Mrs.  Frank,  op.  cit.  p.  186,  n.  2,  points  out  that  Professor  Cady  takes  no  account  of  differences  in 
earlier  York  plays  as  described  in  Burton's  1415  list. 
'•  Chambers.  The  Medieval  Stage  2:ch.  xviii-xxii. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  NORTHERN  PASSION:  A  RELATION- 
SHIP  IN   THE   VERNACULAR 

The  most  decisive  evidence  pointing  to  a  relationship  between  York 
and  Towneley  in  the  vernacular  is  supplied  by  the  metrical  narrative 
known  as  the  Northern- Passion.1  The  immediate  source  of  the  two  cycles 
is  available  only  in  the  case  of  the  Passion  group:  namely,  the  Northern 
Passion  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,2  and  in  this  group  of  plays,  the 
vernacular  sources,  not  liturgical,  adequately  account  for  the  existing 
similarities. 

The  influence  of  the  Northern  Passion  upon  certain  of  the  York  and 
Towneley  plays  has  been  noted  by  Miss  Foster,3  but  the  comparison  may 
be  extended  further.  The  parallels  already  pointed  out  occur  in  six  of  the 
twelve  plays  making  up  the  York  Passion  group  proper.4  Of  the  six 
remaining  plays,  the  Conspiracy  and  Agony,  as  recorded  in  the  accompany- 
ing chart,  and  the  Trial  before  Herod*  show  in  a  slighter  degree  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Northern  Passion.  This  leaves  but  three  plays  of  the  York 
Passion  group  unaffected  by  it,  and  two  of  these,  the  First  Trial  before 
Pilate  and  the  Condemnation,  show  the  influence  of  the  other  vernacular 
source,  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.*  In  Towneley,  in  addition  to  the  Con- 
spiracio,''  a  definite  use  of  the  Northern  Passion,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying chart,  appears  in  all  of  the  Passion  plays  except  that  of  the 
Talents. 

The  influence  of  the  Northern  Passion  upon  York  and  Towneley  is 
shown  in  the  following  chart. 

1  Frances  A.  Foster,  The  Northern  Passion  EETS  145  and  147. 

*  W.  H.  Hulme,  Middle  English  Harrowing  of  Hell  and  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  EETS  (Ex.  Ser.)  100; 
W.  A.  Craigie.  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  and  the  York  Mystery  Plays  Furnivall  Birthday  Book  52  ff. 
The  part  which  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  played  in  the  development  of  the  York  and  Towneley  cycles  will 
be  presented  below,  ch.  II. 

3  Foster,  op.  cit.  EETS  147:81  ff. 

4  The  plays  extending  from  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem  up  to  and  through  the  Death  and  Burial  are 
included  in  the  Passion  group  proper. 

s  In  Play  XXXI.  the  Trial  brfoie  Herod,  verbal  and  structural  similarities  to  the  Northern  Passion 
occur:  cf.  NP  11.  976a  and  Y  11.  134-35;  NP  11.  962-62d,  967-70  and  Y  11.  136-39;  NP  1.  999  and  Y  1.  324; 
NP  11.  1005-6b  and  Y  11.  394,  392. 

•  See  below,  ch.  II,  pp.  31-32  for  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  upon  these  two  plays.     The 
source  of  the  Entry,  the  other  one  of  the  three  plays  not  influenced  by  the  Northern  Passion,  has  not  yet 
been  discovered. 

7  In  an  earlier  article  (Mod.  Lang.  Notes  24:169),  Miss  Foster  believed  the  influence  of  the  Northern 
Passion  apparent  in  Towneley  plays  XXII,  XXIII,  and  XXVI,  as  well  as  XX,  the  Conspiracio,  but  in  a 
later  study  (EETS  147:86  ff.),  she  says  nothing  concerning  the  influence  upon  the  first  three  plays. 
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In  the  preceding  comparative  analysis,  three  different  groups  of  simi- 
larities may  be  distinguished  between  the  Passion  plays  of  the  York  and 
Towneley  cycles:  (1)  those  which  are  based  primarily  upon  the  Northern 
Passion;  (2)  those,  which  merely  suggested  by  the  Northern  Passion 
narrative,  are  developed  further  in  both  cycles  by  the  use  of  similar  details ; 
(3)  those  which  are  not  found  in  the  Northern  Passion.  Groups  (1)  and  (2) 
include  the  incidents  which  were  certainly  fundamental  in  the  making  up 
of  the  Passion  plays.  They  form  the  basis  for  the  chief  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  Conspiracy,  the  Last  Supper,  the  Agony  and  Betrayal,  the 
Examination  before  Caiaphas,  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion, 
Death,  and  Burial.  The  similarities  in  these  two  groups,  then,  are  due  to 
the  use  of  a  vernacular  source,  and  can  not  be  regarded  as  evidence  pointing 
to  a  common  liturgical  source.10  Nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  the  simi- 
larities belonging  to  the  third  group  are  of  liturgical  origin.  They  seem 
rather  to  be  embellishments  used  by  the  playwright  for  dramatic  purposes ; 
in  many  cases,  they  are  merely  the  additions  which  a  dramatic  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject-matter  demanded. 

It  is  possible  that  the  York  and  Towneley  Passion  groups  may  have 
had  a  common  liturgical  source,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Cady,11  but  all 
traces  of  it,  supposing  one  to  have  existed,  have  been  completely 
obliterated  by  material  derived  from  the  Northern  Passion.  The  simi- 
larities existing  between  the  corresponding  York  and  Towneley  plays  of 
the  Passion  group  can  not,  then,  be  explained  by  the  theory  of  a  common 
liturgical  source,  but  must  be  ascribed,  in  large  part,  to  the  use  of  a  ver- 
nacular source,  that  of  the  Northern  Passion. 

Were  the  similarities  between  the  Passion  plays  of  York  and  Towneley 
confined  to  the  first  and  second  groups,  it  would  seem  that  these  plays 
might  have  been  derived  independently  from  a  common  source,  the  Northern 
Passion.  But  the  similarities  included  in  the  third  group,  those  which  have 
no  basis  in  the  Northern  Passion,  preclude  this  possibility.  Such  similari- 
ties indicate  a  contact  between  the  two  cycles,  which  obviously  occurred 
after  the  influence  of  the  Northern  Passion.  The  most  striking  evidence 
for  this  view  is  seen  in  the  events  connected  with  the  bearing  of  the  cross 
to  Calvary.  The  wording  of  the  scene  is  practically  identical  in  both 
cycles,  although  the  text  of  the  Northern  Passion,  while  forming  the  basis 
for  the  play,  does  not  provide  for  the  close  verbal  agreement.  The 
existence  of  such  similarities  seems  rather  to  point  to  a  parent  cycle,  from 
which  the  extant  versions  of  the  York  and  Towneley  plays  were  derived.12 

"Cady,  The  Towneley  Nativity  and  Resurrection  Groups  PMLA.  24:419  fit.;  The  Passion  Group 
in  Towneley  Mod.  Phil.  10:587  ff. 

"  Cady,  ibid.  Mod.  Phil.  10:587  ff. 

12  Whether  or  not  the  parent  cycle  included  alt  of  the  Northern  Passion  incidents  now  present  in  the 
extant  versions  of  both  cycles,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  It  seems  probable  that  the  York  cycle, 
because  its  use  of  the  Northern  Passion  is  more  extensive  than  is  that  of  the  Towneley  cycle,  made  a  second 
and  more  extended  use  of  it,  perhaps  when  some  of  the  plays  were  revised  in  the  Northern  Septenar  metre. 
See  below,  ch.  II,  p*  30  ft. 


CHAPTER   II 

THE   INFLUENCE   OF   THE   GOSPEL   OF   NICODEMUS 
THE  NORTHERN  SEPTENAR  REVISION 

The  fundamental  source  of  the  Passion  plays  in  the  York  cycle,  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  the  Northern  Passion.  But  one 
may  recognize  also  in  several  of  these  plays  the  direct  influence  of  another 
vernacular  text,  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  This  influence  manifests  itself 
not  only  in  the  appropriation  of  material  but  also  in  the  adoption  in  sev- 
eral plays  of  its  characteristic  stanza,  the  "Northern  Septenar."  The  de- 
pendence of  the  York  plays  upon  the  text  of  the  Gospel  oj  Nicodemus  was 
first  noted  by  Mr.  Craigie;1  their  indebtedness  in  the  matter  of  metrical 
form  was  suggested  by  Professor  Hulme  in  his  edition  of  this  Middle 
English  poem.2 

Unlike  the  Northern  Passion,  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  as  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show,  did  not  supply  the  fundamental  source  for  the  York 
plays  dealing  with  the  Passion  but  was  used  merely  for  elaboration  and 
expansion.  Although  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  and  two 
of  the  trial  scenes  before  Pilate,3  it  could  not  have  been  fundamental  in 
the  formation  of  the  Passion  group,  because  it  deals  only  with  the  incidents 
connected  with  the  Trial  and  Condemnation  of  Jesus  before  Pilate,  of  his 
Crucifixion,  Death,  and  Burial,  of  his  Harrowing  of  Hell,  and  of  his 
Resurrection.  The  York  Passion  group,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  with 
the  Entry  into  Jerusalem  and  includes  the  events  connected  with  the 
Bargaining  and  Selling  of  Jesus,  the  Last  Supper,  the  Agony  and  Betrayal, 
the  Examination  before  Caiaphas,  Peter's  Denial,  the  Trial  before  Herod, 
the  two  Trials  before  Pilate,  the  Scourging  and  Mocking  of  Jesus,  the 
Bearing  of  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  Death,  and  Burial.  All  of  these 
events,  however,  as  well  as  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  and  the  Resurection 
are  treated  by  the  Northern  Passion*  the  influence  of  which  is  seen  in  all 
the  plays  beginning  with  the  Conspiracy  and  up  to  and  including  the 
Resurrection,  with  the  exception  of  the  Harrowing  oj  Hell  and  two  of  the 
Trial  scenes  before  Pilate.  Moreover,  the  events  which  are  connected  with 
but  one  of  the  trials  in  the  Gospel  oj  Nicodemus,  that  of  the  Condemnation 
of  Jesus,  are  dispersed  in  York  and  incorporated  into  three  of  the  trials, 

1  Craigie,  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  and  the  York  Mystery  Plays     Furniiall  Miscellany  52-61. 
'  Hulme,  The  Middle  English  Harrowing  of  Hell  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  EETSES  100:intro. 
xviii. 

'  Craigie,  lac.  cit.;  see  also  below,  p.  31,  n.  5. 

•  Frances  A.  Foster,  The  Northern  Passion  EETS  145  and  147,  and  above,  ch.  I. 
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the  Examination  before  Caiaphas,  the  First   Trial  before  Pilate,  and  the 
Condemnation  by  Pilate.5 

Such  a  situation  seems  to  indicate  that  additional  material  from  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus  was  incorporated  into  the  York  cycle  in  order  to 
elaborate  the  simpler  trial  scenes  originally  based  upon  the  Northern 
Passion.  This  theory  is  borne  out  by  a  comparison  with  the  description 
given  the  plays  in  the  1415  Burton  list.6  Of  the  five  plays  which  contain 
additions  from  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  four  differ  from  the  description 
given  them  by  Burton.  The  plays  as  described  by  him  correspond  to 
material  derived  from  the  Northern  Passion,  but  they  contain  no  mention 
of  any  material  derived  from  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.7 

The  extant  version  of  Play  XXX,  the  First  Trial  before  Pilate,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing incidents:  (1)  the  comic  love  scene  between  Pilate  and  his  wife,  (2)  the 
beadle's  objection  to  their  behavior,  (3)  Pilate's  preparations  for  sleep,  (4)  the 
appearance  of  the  devil  to  Percula  and  the  sending  of  the  messenger  to  Pilate  with 
the  news  of  the  dream,  (5)  the  bringing  of  Jesus  to  Pilate,  (6)  the  beadle's  worship- 
ping of  Jesus  as  he  enters  the  hall,  (7)  the  beadle's  account  of  the  honor  accorded 
Jesus  on  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  (8)  the  accusations  brought  against  Jesus,  and  (9) 
Pilate's  sending  Jesus  to  Herod  when  he  learns  that  he  is  from  Galilee.  In  the  descrip- 
tion given  the  play  by  the  Burton  list,8  only  the  eighth  incident,  as  mentioned  above, 
with  the  possible  inclusion  also  of  the  fifth  and  the  ninth,  are  provided  for.  It  is 
significant  that  the  Northern  Passion  deals  only  with  these  three  incidents  and 
since  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  incidents  and  in  a  number  of  the  accusations  in  the  eighth  incident,  it 

•Verbal  agreements  are  found  in  the  following  passages:  (1)  Between  Y  PI.  XXIX  and  G  of  N:  Y  11. 
33-39  and  G  of  N  11.  39-44,  Y  II.  40-45  and  G  of  N  Add.  11.  29-38,  Y  11.  50-54  and  G  of  N  11.  22-28,  Y  1.  57 
and  G  of  N  11.  47-48;  (2)  between  Y  PI.  XXX  and  G  of  N:  (C)  Y  1.  177  and  G  of  N  11.  197-98,  Y  1.  292 
and  G  of  N  11.  215-16,  (C)  Y  11.  316-20  and  G  of  N  11.  73-76,  Y  11.  336-45  and  G  of  N  11.  85-96,  (C)  Y  11. 
346-50  and  G  of  N  11.  105-8,  Y  11.  373-76  and  G  of  N  11.  113-16,  Y  1.  502  and  G  of  N  I.  25;  (3)  between 
Y  PI.  XXXIII  and  G  of  N:  Y  1.  91  and  G  of  N  1.  21,  (C)  Y  11.  113-19  and  G  of  N  11.  13-20.  (C)  Y  11.  88, 
134  and  G  of  N  11.  58-60,  (C)  Y  11.  169-70  and  G  of  N  11.  133-36,  (C)  Y  11.  183-84  and  G  of  N  11.  139-44, 
(C)  Y  11.  243-52  and  G  of  N  11.  161-64,  (C)  Y  11.  301-6  and  G  of  N  11.  221-24,  (C)  Y  11.  315-19  and  G  of  N 
11.  309-12,  (C)  Y  11.  320-24  and  G  of  N  11.  313-14,  Y  11.  325-26  and  G  of  N  11.  315-17,  322-23.  (C)  refers 
to  passages  called  attention  to  by  Mr.  Craigie,  op.  cil.  Furniiall  Miscellany  52-61. 

•  The  1415  Burton  list  is  printed  by: 
Drake.  Eboracum  app.  xxx 
Sharp,  Coventry  Mysteries  135 
Marriott,  Collection  of  English  Miracle  Plays  xviii 
Smith,  York  Mystery  Plays  intro.  xix  f. 
Pollard,  English  Miracle  Plays,  Moralities,  and  Interludes. 
(For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  shall  refer  only  to  Miss  Smith's  copy  of  the  1415  Burton  list,  hereafter.) 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  separation  of  the  two  cycles  had  taken  place  some  time  between 
1415  and  the  entry  into  the  Towneley  manuscript,  about  the  middle  of  the  century.  (See  Pollard,  of.  cit. 
EETSES  7 1  :intro.  xxvii.)  The  discrepancy,  in  the  two  cycles,  of  the  division  into  separate  plays,  however, 
makes  it  seem  probable  that  the  separation  took  place  before  1415.  (See  below,  ch.  V,  p.  107.)  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Burton's  list  represents  the  true  situation  as  it  existed  in  1415,  only  in  regard  to 
the  separation  of  plays  and  their  assignment  to  crafts,  but  that  in  many  cases,  the  description  given  the 
characters  and  chief  events  refers  to  a  situation  existing  at  an  earlier  period. 

7  Miss  Smith,  ibid,  intro.  xxiv,  in  speaking  of  Play  XXX,  thought  it  "curious  that  no  mention  is  made 
by  Burton  of  dame  Percula,  Pilate's  wife,  nor  of  any  of  the  personages  in  the  first  scenes,  which  must 
have  been,"  she  says,  "prominent  and  popular." 

8  Burton  list.  Smith,  ibid,  intro.  xix  f.     The  description  of  the  play,  as  found  here,  (p.  xxiii)  is:  Jesus, 
Pilalus,  Anna,  Cayphas,  duo  consiliarii  et  iiij"  ludei  accusantes  Jesum. 
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seems  possible  to  conclude  that  Burton's  list  describes  an  older  play  based  only  upon 
material  from  the  Northern  Passion,  and  that  the  extant  version  of  the  York  play 
represents  a  later  play,  showing  a  combination  of  events  gained  from  both  sources.' 

Play  XXXIII,  entitled  the  Second  Trial  and  Judgment  before  Pilate,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  undoubtedly  based  upon  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  also  differs  from 
the  description  given  it  in  Burton's  list.  The  play,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  made  up  of 
the  following  incidents:  (1)  Pilate's  boasting  of  his  power,  (2)  Jesus  sent  back  by 
Herod  with  his  message,  (3)  the  accusations  brought  against  Jesus,  (4)  the  bowing 
of  the  standards  when  Jesus  enters  the  hall  and  the  anger  of  the  Jews  because  of  it, 
(5)  the  holding  of  the  standards  by  the  four  strongest  men  in  the  realm,  and  in  spite 
of  their  strength,  the  bowing  again  of  the  standards,  (6)  the  deliverance  of  Barabbas 
and  the  Jews'  demand  for  Jesus'  condemnation,  (7)  the  scourging,  crowning,  and 
mocking  of  Jesus,  (8)  the  handwashing  scene,  (9)  the  condemnation.  Burton10  de- 
scribes the  play  in  these  words:  Jesus,  Pilatus,  Cayphas,  Annas,  sex  milites  tenentes 
hastas  cum  vexillis,  el  alij  quattuor  ducentes  Jesum  ab  Herode  petentes  Baraban  dimitti 
et  Jesum  crucifigi,  et  ibidem  ligantes  et  flagellantes  eum,  ponentes  coronam  spineam 
super  caput  eius;  tres  milites  mittentes  sortem  super  vestem  Jesu.  The  absence  of  the 
incident  of  the  throwing  of  dice  for  the  clothing  of  Jesus  in  the  extant  play  is  evidence 
in  itself  that  Burton  described  a  different  play.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  whether 
Burton's  reference  to  the  six  soldiers  carrying  spears  and  ensigns  provides  for  the 
incident  of  the  bowing  of  the  standards  or  not,  but  because  of  the  detail  with  which 
the  incidents  of  this  play  are  described  by  Burton,  it  probably  does  not.  It  is  likely 
that  the  later  introduction  of  this  incident  crowded  out  the  incident  of  the  throwing 
of  dice,  since,  in  the  register,  the  latter  incident  has  been  divided  and  contracted  to 
a  few  lines  at  the  end  of  Plays  XXXIV  and  XXXV.  Moreover,  the  description  as 
offered  by  Burton  seems  to  refer  to  a  play  much  simpler  in  detail  and  one  which  fol- 
lows the  Northern  Passion  narrative  more  closely  than  the  extant  play  which  shows 
an  extensive  influence  from  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus. 

The  description  which  Burton  gives  of  Play  XXXVII,  the  Harrowing  of  Hell, 
does  not  correspond  to  the  present  play.  He  describes  the  play  thus:  Jesus  spolians 
infernum,  xij  spiritus,  [vj]  boni  et  vj  malt.11  Obviously,  this  description  refers  to 
another  play,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  spirits  in  the  extant  version.  It  seems  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  patriarchs  of  the  extant  play,  reciting  their  prophecies  as 
they  await  the  coming  of  Jesus,  or  the  devils  as  they  oppose  his  entrance,  could  be 
referred  to  as  "spirits";  and  for  that  matter,  the  number  of  patriarchs  and  devils 
does  not  correspond  to  the  number  required  in  the  list.  It  seems  probable,  then, 
that  the  description  given  by  Burton  refers  to  an  earlier  play,  differing  to  a  marked 
degree  from  the  extant  play,  the  incidents  and  phraseology  of  which  are  largely 
drawn  from  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus. 

The  Resurrection,  Play  XXXVIII,  as  described  by  Burton,  also  seems  to  refer 
to  a  simpler  play  than  that  of  the  extant  version.  Jesus  resurgens  de  sepulcro,  quatuor 
milites  armati,  et  tres  Marie  lamentantes.  Pilatus,  Cayphas,  with  the  later  addition  of 
et  Anna.  Juvenis  sedens  ad  sepulcrum  indutus  albo,  loquens  mulieribus"  is,  in  all  prob- 
ability, a  description  of  the  present  play  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  based  upon  the  Northern 
Passion.  No  mention  is  made  by  Burton  of  the  Centurion's  reproaches  against  the 
Jews,  nor  of  his  recital  of  the  overcasting  of  the  weather  at  the  time  of  Jesus'  death, 

•  Incidents  one,  two,  and  three,  having  no  basis  in  biblical  or  apocryphal  narratives,  are  to  be  regarded 
possibly  as  an  original  invention  on  the  part  of  the  playwright. 

10  See  Burton  list,  Smith,  ibid,  intro.  xxv. 

11  Smith,  ibid,  intro.  xxvi, 
»  Loc.  cit. 
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given  so  much  prominence  at  the  beginning  of  the  extant  play.  This  material  is 
derived  from  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  and  if  it  had  been  included  in  the  earlier  play, 
it  seems  likely  that  Burton  would,  at  least,  have  included  the  name  of  the  Centurion 
in  the  list  of  characters.  Apparently,  its  omission  is  to  be  explained  only  upon  the 
ground  that  the  material  from  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  was  not  included  in  the  cycle 
at  the  time  of  its  formation. 

Since  the  addition  from  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  in  Play  XXIX,  the  Examina- 
tion before  Caiphas  and  Peter's  Denial,  did  not  necessitate  either  the  introduction  of 
an  extra  character  or  of  a  new  incident,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the 
play,  as  described  by  Burton,  refers  to  the  extant  version  or  to  an  earlier  play.  Bur- 
ton's description  is  too  meagre  in  detail  to  help  much:  Jesus,  Anna,  Cayphas,  el  iiij0' 
Judei  percucientes  et  colaphizantes  Jesum;  Petrus,  mulier  accusans  Petrum,  et  Mal- 
chus.13  The  play,  as  a  whole,  is  based  upon  the  Northern  Passion,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  material  from  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  in  the  matter  of  additional  accusa- 
tions,14 thus  showing  a  similar  situation  to  that  existing  in  the  other  plays. 

As  already  noted,  Professor  Hulme  suggested  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus  stanza  upon  the  Northern  Septenar  metre  in  the 
York  cycle  He  pointed  out  similarities  in  metrical  structure,  in  the  rhyme 
order,  ababababcdcd,  and  in  the  three  beat  measure  of  the  four  lines  of 
the  cauda.1*  Such  similarities,  however,  do  not  positively  establish  the 
probability  of  direct  influence,  but  they  may  be  regarded  as  contributory 
evidence  in  connection  with  numerous  cases  of  common  rhyme  series.16 
I,  therefore,  submit  the  following  common  rhyme  series: 

(1)  The  analysis  of  the  identical  rhyme  series  appearing  between  Play 
XXXVII,  the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus:" 

(a)  The  identical  rhymes  are : 

Y  15,  (a.s)sente,  tente,  mente,  wente;  G  of  N  84,  sent,  ment,  went,  (en)tent.  Y  22, 
(e)mang,  wrang;  G  of  N  43,  (o)mang,  wrang.  Y  2,  haue,  graue;  G  of  N  69,  88,  haue, 
graue.  Y  2,  sone,  done;  G  of  N  37,"  SS,  129,  sone,  done.  Y  24,  telle,  helle;  G  of  N 
128,  tell,  hell.  Y  7,  saide,  laide;  G  of  N  40,  63,  93,  124,  sayd,  layd.  Y  23,  mee,  be; 
G  of  N  28,  me,  be.  Y  5,  vndirstande,  lande,  walkand,  leuand;  G  of  N  100,  land,  vnder- 
stand,  walkand,  lyfand.  Y  22,  myght,  right;  G  of  N  115,  116,  142,  ryght,  myght.  Y  8, 
30,  myght,  hight,  sight,  light;  G  of  N  118,  myght,  lyght,  syght,  hyght. 

(b)  The  included  rhymes  are : 

Y  1,  trayne,  agayne;  G  of  N  16,  ogayne,  slayne,  trayne,  mayne.  Y  9,  paste,  faste; 
G  of  N  65,"  kast,/as/,  past,  last.  Y  16,  name,  same;  G  of  N  10,20  blame,  same,  schame, 
name.  Y  9,  haue,  saue;  G  of  N  64,"  saue,  graue,  haue,  straue.  Y  31,  trewe,  knewe; 

11  Smith,  ibid,  intro.  xxiii. 

»  Compare  especially  G  of  N  39-44  and  Y  33-40;  G  of  N  Add.  29-35  and  Y  40-45;  G  of  N  25-29  and 
Y  51-56. 

"  Hulme,  op.  cil.  EETSES  100:intro.  iviii.  finds  that  a  slight  difference  exists  in  the  measure  of  the  first 
eight  lines,  the  Nicodemus  having  four-stressed  lines  alternating  with  three-stressed  ones,  whereas  each 
of  the  York  lines  contains  four  stresses.  Such  a  difference,  however,  he  considers  of  minor  importance. 

"  Davidson,  op.  cit.  137  ff.  establishes  the  probability  of  a  common  authorship  for  all  of  the  York 
plays  in  the  Northern  Septenar. 

"  The  references  in  the  case  of  both  texts  are  to  the  strophe  numbers. 

"  (vn)don«. 

"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  112,  fast,  kast,  past,  last. 

»•  Cf.  also  G  of  N  54,  name,  schame,  blame,  same. 

sl  Cf.  also  G  of  N  147  Add.,  saue,  haue,  graue,  staue. 
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G  of  N  7,22  trew,  Ihesu,  new,  knew.  Y  28,  wesle,  feste;  G  of  N  53,  best,  threst,  west, 
fest.  Y  25,  wende,  ende;  G  of  N  45  Add.,  frende,  wende,  fende,  ende.  Y  13,23  28,  werre, 
ferre;  G  of  N  142,  were,  here,  fere,  nere.  Y  27,  leere,  heere;  G  of  N  39,  lere,  manere, 
here,  here.  Y  11,  myght,  fight;  G  of  N  131,  fyght,  dyght,  myght,  ryght.  Y  22,  myght, 
right;  G  of  N  5,"  ryght,  myght,  syght,  dyght.  Y  2,  haue,  graue;  G  of  N  60,25  graue, 
haue,  straue,  craue.  Y  7,  saide,  laide;  G  of  N  68, 26  affrayd,  payd,  layd,  sayd.  Y  21, 
hidde,  kidde;  G  of  N  6,"  byd,  kyd,  hyd,  dyd.  Y  33,  till,  fulfille;  G  of  N  123,  ill,  tyll, 
skyll,  fullfyU.  Y  3,  ill,  will;  G  of  N  19,28  styll,  vntyll,  will,  ill.  Y  18,  (&)bide,  tyde; 
G  of  N  52,29  syde,  hyde,  tyde,  byde.  Y  31,  vs,  bus;  G  of  N  31,30  bus,  Ihesus,  vs,  bus. 
Y  17,  more,  sore;  G  of  N  139  Add.,  sore,  (euer)more,  bore,  lore. 

(c)   The  proportions  are: 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  Play  XXXVII  is  140. 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  G  of  N  is  585. 

The  number  of  agreeing  rhyme  series  is  31/140  of  all  in  Play  XXXVII  or  22 
per  cent. 

The  number  of  rhyming  words  agreeing  is  68  in  408  lines  of  Play  XXXVII  or 
1  in  6  lines. 

(2)  The  analysis  of  the  identical  rhyme  series  appearing  between 
Play  II,  the  Creation  to  the  Fifth  Day,  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus: 

(a)  The  identical  rhymes  are: 

Y  7,  sone,  done;  G  of  N  37,"  55, 129,  sone,  done.  Y  14,  sail,  all;  G  of  N  44, 134,  all,  sail. 

(b)  The  included  rhymes  are : 

Y  5,  be,  se;  G  of  N  19,32  me,  se,  fre,  be.  Y  2,  forsake,  blake,  take,  wake,  sclake, 
make;  G  of  N  44,  slake,  sake,  make,  take;  G  of  N  84,  make,  forsake,  wake,  take.  Y  4, 
pay,  day;  G  of  N  47,  pray,  day,  pay,  say.  Y  14,  sail,  all;  G  of  N  100,3S  (with)  all,  thrall, 
sail,  bifall.  Y  7,  sone,  done;  G  of  N  36,34  mon,  son,  trone,  done.  Y  13,  (for)thoght, 
brught,  (vn)  soghl,  noght,  oght,  wrothe;  G  of  N  10,35  thoght,  noght,  broght,  wroght;  G  of  N 
23,  broght,  soght,  noght,  wroght.  Y  1,  wroght,  soght;  G  of  N  23,36  broght,  soght,  noght, 
•wroght.  Y  7,  might,  bright,  syght,  wyght,  right,  dyght;  G  of  N  53T  ryght,  myght,  syght, 
dyght;  G  of  N  98,  myght,  ryght,  wight,  syght.  Y  6,  byde,  wede,  (on)brede,  fede,  sede, 
lede;  G  of  N  9,  led,  wed,  fed,  bred.  Y  8,  assent,  went,  hent,  firmament,  sent,  entent; 
G  of  N  129,  went,  assent,  hent,  entent.  Y  4,  mene,  betwyne,  sene,  clene,  wyne,  bydene; 
G  of  N  92,  mene,  sene,  bidene,  wene. 

K  Cl.  also  G  of  N  9,  (vn)lreu-e,  knew,  hebrew,  Inoghe. 
23  ware  instead  of  werre. 

"Cf.  also  G  of  N  92,  rygkt,  hyght,  syght,  myght;  98,  myght,  ryght.  wight,  syght;  128,  myght,  wight, 
ryght,  hyght;  149  Add.,  knyght,  myght,  nyght,  right. 

85  Cf.  also  G  of  N  64,  saue,  graue,  haue,  straue;  147  Add.,  saue.  haue,  graue.  staue. 

M  Cf.  also  G  of  N  77,  sayd,  layd,  affrayd,  payd;  145  Add.,  sayde.  brayde,  mayde,  layde. 

»  Cf.  also  G  of  N  120,  hyd,  kyd,  dyd,  bityd. 

«  Cf.  also  G  of  N  26,  vntyll,  ill,  will,  skyll;  31,  wytt,  ill,   skyll,  )>aretyll  83,  tyll,  will,  skyll,  ill. 

»  Cf.  also  G  of  N  145  Add.,  tyde,  pride,  bide,  wyde. 

80  Cf.  also  G  of  N  78,  pus,  vs,  Nichodemus,  Ihesus. 

81  (vn)done. 

KCf.  also  G  of  N  50,  plente,  he,  be,  se;  64,  me,  tre,  se,  be;  68,  meneyhe,  se,  be,  Galile;  80,  me,  be,  se, 
pete;  135,  we,  preuete,  se,  be;  140,  bounte,  se,  parde,  be. 

•*  Cf.  also  G  of  N  114,  all,  bifall,  sail,  small;  132,  all,  sail,  call,  sail. 

••  Cf.  also  G  of  N  138,  (als)sone,  trone,  done,  sone. 

K  Cf.  also  G  of  N  48,  soghl,  broght,  ivroght,  thoght;  62,  thoght,  noght,  broght,  soght;  66,  thoght,  "Broght, 
broght,  noght;  81,  soght,  noght,  broght,  wroghl;  124,  soght,  wroght,  broght,  thoght;  140,  broght,  soght,  noght,  thoght. 

"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  48,  soght,  broght,  wroght,  thoght;  81,  soght,  noght,  broght,  wroght;  124,  soght,  wroght. 
broght,  thoght. 

"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  57,  ryght,  dyght,  syght,  myght. 
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(c)   The  proportions  are : 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  Play  II  is  41. 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  G  of  N  is  585. 

The  number  of  agreeing  rhyme  series  is  13/41  of  all  in  Play  II  or  31  per  cent. 

The  number  of  rhyming  words  agreeing  is  41  in  86  lines  of  Play  II  or  1  in  2  lines. 

(3)  The  analysis  of  the  identical  rhyme  series  appearing  between 
Play  X,  Abraham's  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus: 

(a)  The  identical  rhymes  are : 

Y  20,  saye,  ay;  G  of  N  68,  say,  ay.  Y  14,  praye,  daye;  G  of  N  97,  pray,  day. 
Y  16,  fayne,  layne,  slayne,  agavne;  G  of  N  20,  slayne,  fayne,  layn,  ogayn.  Y  23,  sone, 
bone;  G  of  N  60,  bone,  sone.  Y  6,  sone,  done;  G  of  N  37,JS  55,  129,  sone,  done.  Y  22, 
wroght,  thoght;  G  of  N  146  Add.,  (be)thought,  wrought.  Y  19,  thoght,  noght,  soght, 
wroght;  G  of  N  66,  thoght,  wroght,  soght,  noght.  Y  1,  lyfe,  wyffe;  G  of  N  16,  18  Add.," 
wyfe,  lyf.  Y  23,  till,  will;  G  of  N  12,  14,"  tyll,  will.  Y  9,  wille,  fulfille,  skille,  (ber)/«7te; 
G  of  N  93,  will,  tyll,  skyll,  fullfyll.  Y  26,  dede,  stede;  G  of  N  27,  62,  112,  136,  stede, 
dede.  Y  2,  tree,  see,  be,  me;  G  of  N  64,  me,  tre,  se,  be.  Y  16,  be,  me;  G  of  N  28,  me,  be. 

(b)  The  included  rhymes  are : 

Y  8,  we,  me;  G  of  N  89,  he,  se,  we,  me.  Y  16,  be,  me;  G  of  N  19,"  me,  se,  fre,  be. 
Y  9,  Asse,  has;  G  of  N  70,  was,  pas,  ass,  has.  Y  14,  praye,  daye;  G  of  N  47,'2  pray, 
day,  pay,  say.  Y  20,  saye,  ay;  G  of  N  55,43  pray,  ay,  say,  day.  Y  27,  fayne,  agayne; 
G  of  N  20,44  slayne,  fayne,  layn,  ogayn.  Y  31,  agayne,  mayne;  G  of  N  16,  ogayne, 
slayne,  trayne,  mayne.  Y  4,  banne,  beganne;  G  of  N  27,**  man,  pan,  bigan,  kan.  Y  25, 
stille,  tyll;  G  of  N  19,"  styll,  (vn)tyll,  will,  ill.  Y  5,  Me,  will;  G  of  N  19,"  stvll,  vntyll, 
will,  ill.  Y  23,  till,  will;  G  of  N  19,48  styll,  (vn)tyll,  will,  ill.  Y  26,  dede,  stede;  G  of  N 
25,"  rede,  dede,  hatred,  stede.  Y  17,  fell,  telle;  G  of  N  2,"  Gamaliel,  fell,  spell,  tell. 
Y  20,  dere,  nere;  G  of  N  63,"  fere,  nere,  dere,  here.  Y  11,  vnio,  doo;  G  of  N  35,  lo,  do, 
unto,  bro.  Y  6,  sone,  done;  G  of  N  36,M  mon,  son,  trone,  done.  Y  22,  wroght,  thoght; 
G  of  N  10,M  thoght,  noght,  broght,  wroght.  Y  16,  desire,  fyre;  G  of  N  121,  syre,  fyre, 
Ire,  desyre.  Y  3,  dight,  sight;  G  of  N  5,"  ryght,  myght,  syght,  dyght.  Y  21,  mercy,  dy; 
G  of  N  57,  dy,  sykerly,  by,  mercy.  Y  1,  lyffe,  wyffe;  G  of  N  99,  wife,  ryfe,  dryue,  lyfe. 
Y  2,  ryve,  stryve;  G  of  N  131,  olyue,  stryue,  dryue,  ryue.  Y  5,  stryve,  life;  G  of  N  122, 
lyue,  stryue,  bilyue,  dryue. 

18  (vn)rfo««. 
"  (be)lyue. 
»  (vn)tyll. 

«  Cf.  also  G  of  N  30.  centre,  be,  me,  degre;  80,  me,  be,  se,  pete. 
4J  Cf.  also  G  of  N  102,  say,  pray,  ay,  day. 

«*  Cf.  also  G  of  N  102,  say,  pray,  ay,  day;  110,  may,  oway,  say,  ay;  111,  say,  verray,  oway,  ay;  114, 
ay,  say,  day,  ay. 

u  Cf.  also  G  of  N  95,  fayne,  ogayne,  frayne,  sayne. 

"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  37,  pan,  man,  can,  bygan;  59,  pan,  bigan,  ryghtwisman,  wan. 

«  Cf.  also  G  of  N  49,  styll,  tyll,  skyll,  spyll. 

«  Cf.  also  G  of  N  26,  vntyll,  ill,  will,  skyll;  31,  wyll,  ill,  skyll,  ]>aretyll;  83,  tyll,  will,  skyll,  ill. 

"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  26,  (un)<y!;,  ill,  will,  skyll;  31  wyll,  ill.  skyll,  (l»are)/y«;  88,  tyll,  will,  skyll.  ill;  93,  will, 
tyll,  skyll,  fullfyll. 

"Cf.  also  G  of  N  93,  rede,  dede,  stede,  godhede;  133,  rede,  stede,  ded,  godhede;    143,  kynrede,   ded, 
stede,  godbede. 

"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  98,  tell,  (bi)fell,  hell,  (bi)fell;  117,  tell,  hell,  fell,  snell. 
11  Cf.  also  G  of  N  124,  clere,  dere,  here,  nere. 
"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  138,  (als)sone,  trone,  done,  sone. 

«  Cf.  also  G  of  N  48,  soght,  broght,  wroght,  thoght;  66,  thoght,  wroght,  broght,  noght;  124,  soght,  wrogM, 
broght,  thoght. 

"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  57,  ryght,  dyght,  syght,  myght;  60,  syghl,  ryght,  knyght,  dyghl. 
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(c)   The  proportions  are: 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  Play  X  is  121. 
The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  G  of  N  is  585. 

The  number  of  agreeing  rhyme  series  is  36/121  of  all  in  Play  X  or  30  per  cent. 
The  number  of  rhyming  words  agreeing  is  80  in  380  lines  of  Play  X  or  1  in  5  — 
lines. 

(4)  The   analysis   of   the  identical   rhyme   series   appearing   between 
Play  XI,  the  Pharaoh,  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus: 

(a)  The  identical  rhymes  are : 

Y  14,  wille,  vntill;  G  of  N  14,  vntyll,  will.  Y  18,  tent,  sente,  wente,  mente;  G  of  N 
84,  sent,  ment,  went,  (en)tent.  Y  32,  drede,  lede;  G  of  N  111,  drede,  lede.  Y  29,  be, 
tree,  me,  see;  G  of  N  64,  me,  tre,  se,  be.  Y  15,  31,  33,  me,  be;  G  of  N  28,  me,  be.  Y  24, 
sene,  mene;  G  of  N  76,  mene,  sene.  Y  15,  name,  blame,  same,  shame;  G  of  N  54,  name, 
schame,  blame,  same.  Y  29,  last,  past;  G  of  N  106,  last,  past.  Y  3,  faste,  laste;  G  of  N 
94,  last,  fast.  Y  7,  awe,  drawe,  lawe,  sawe;  G  of  N  141,  aw,  law,  draw,  saw.  Y  1,  passe, 
hasse,  was,  asse;  G  of  N  70,  was,  pas,  ass,  has. 

\fb)  The  included  rhymes  are : 

^Y  8,  syde,  bide;  G  of  N  52,  syde,  hyde,  tyde,  byde.  Y  14,  wille,  vntill;  G  of  N  19" 
styll,  vntyll,  will,  ill.  Y  12,  will,  per-till;  G  of  N  31,  wyll,  ill,  skyll,  baretyll.  Y  11,  31, 
noght,  brought;  G  of  N  10,59  thoght,  noght,  broght,  wroght.  Y  12,  newe,  trewe;  G  of  N 
7,"  trew,  Ihesu,  new,  knew.  Y  31,  wende,  lende,  fende,  kende,  shende,  sende,  frende, 
fende;  G  of  N  43,  send,  lend;  G  of  N  138.  fend,  wend.  Y  34,  bede,  drede,  nede,  dede; 
G-of  N  42,  140,  dred,  nede.  Y  6,  sprede,  rede,  dede,  drede;  G  of  N  57,  dede,  dred.  Y 
15,  31,  33,  me,  be;  G  of  N  19,'8  me,  se,  fre,  be.  Y  34,  see,  wee;  G  of  N  135,  we,  preuete, 
se,  be.  Y  24,  sene,  mene;  G  of  N  11,"  bene,  mene,  sene,  bidene.  Y  16,  dere,  here; 
G  of  N  29,60  here,  were,  dere,  powere.  Y  30,  saide,  paied;  G  of  N  68,"  affrayd,  payd, 
layd,  sayd.  Y  18,  sake,  take;  G  of  N  44,62  slake,  sake,  make,  take. 

(c)   The  proportions  are: 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  Play  XI  is  133. 
The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  G  of  N  is  585. 

The  number  of  agreeing  rhyme  series  is  30/133  of  all  in  Play  XI  or  22  per  cent. 
The  number  of  rhyme  words  agreeing  is  72  in  406  lines  of  Play  XI  or  1  in  5  + 
lines. 

(5)  The   analysis   of  the  identical  rhyme  series   appearing  between 
Play  XII,  the  Prophetic  Prologue,  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus: 

(a)  The  identical  rhymes  are : 

Y  7,  vs,  Jesus;  G  of  N  70,  118,  vs,  Ihesus.  Y  3,  thynge,  sprynge;  G  of  N  146, 
spryng,  thing.  Y  8,  Jewe,  knewe,  newe,  hewe;  G  of  N  4,  lew,  new,  knew,  hew.  Y  12, 
manere,  here;  G  of  N  106,  manere,  here.  Y  10,  was,  Judas,  passe,  has;  G  of  N  24," 
(Cayphas),  was,  pas,  has.  Y  11,  mast,  gast;  G  of  N  56,  mast,  gaste. 

»  Cf.  also  G  of  N  26,  tntyll,  ill,  will,  skyll. 

"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  23,  broght,  soght.  noght,  wroght;  62,  thoght,  noght,  broght,  soght;  66,  thoght,  wroght, 
broght,  noght;  81,  soght,  noght,  broght,  wroght;  140,  broght,  soght,  noght,  thoght. 
«  Cf.  also  G  of  N  18,  lew.  new,  trew,  rew. 
••  Cf.  also  G  of  N  30,  centre,  be,  me,  degre;  80  me,  be,  se,  pete. 
M  Cf.  also  G  of  N  18,  sarizene,  bydene,  sene,  mene;  92,  mene,  sene,  bidene,  wene. 
••  Cf.  also  G  of  N  63,  fere,  nere,  dere,  here;  113,  clere,  here,  Lucifere,  dere;  124,  clere,  dere,  here,  nere. 
"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  77,  sayd,  layd,  affrayd,  payd. 
•*  Cf.  also  G  of  N  86,  spake,  sake,  make,  take. 
»  Cf.  also  G  of  N  77,  (Cayphas),  has,  was,  (ouer)pas;  94,  (Cayphas),  has,  pass,  was. 
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(b)  The  included  rhymes  are: 

Y  7,  vs,  Jesus;  G  of  N  3 1,64  bus,  Ihesus,  vs,  bus.  Y  7,  morne,  borne;  G  of  N  30,«5 
born,  biforn,  morn,  lorn.  Y  2,  mankyn,  syn;  G  of  N  16,  mankyn,  syn,  twyne,  blyn. 
Y  1,  lyght,  hyght;  G  of  N  118,  myght,  lyght,  syght,  hyght.  Y  12,  manere,  here;  G  of  N 
39> ee  lere,  manere,  here,  here.  Y  1,  space,  grace;  G  of  N  134,  grace,  space,  trace,  lace. 
Y  6,  9,  panne,  manne;  G  of  N  27,"  man,  pan,  bigan,  kan.  Y  11,  mast,  gast;  G  of  N 
147,  gast,  mast,  wast,  hast. 

(c)  The  proportions  are : 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  Play  XII  is  47. 
The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  G  of  N  is  585. 

The  number  of  agreeing  rhyme  series  is  15/47  of  all  in  Play  XII  or  31  +  per  cent. 
The  number  of  rhyme  words  agreeing  is  33  in  144  lines  of  Play  XII  or  1  in  5  — 
lines. 

(6)  The  analysis  of  the  identical  rhyme  series  in  Play  XV,  the  Shepherds, 
and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus: 

(a)  The  identical  rhymes  are : 

Y  12,  be,  me;  G  of  N  28,  me,  be.  Y  11,  layde,  saide;  G  of  N  40,  63,  93,  124,  layd, 
sayd.  Y  12,  all,falle;  G  of  N  49,  71,  124,  125,  all,  fall.  Y  14,  swayne,  agayne;  G  of  N 
110,  swayne,  ogayne. 

(b)  The  included  rhymes  are : 

Y  2,  say,  day,  lay,  maye,  saye,  maye;  G  of  N  138,  say,  day,  lay,  may.  Y  11,  glade, 
stadde,  hadde;  G  of  N  133,  had,  glad,  bad,  stad.  Y  2,  borne,  by-forne;  G  of  N  20,"  born, 
lorn,  sworn,  byforn.  Y  1,  lorne,  borne;  G  of  N  20,69  born,  lorn,  sworn,  byforn.  Y  12, 
be,  me;  G  of  N  19,'°  me,  se,  fre,  be.  Y  11,  layde,  saide;  G  of  N  68,"  affrayd,  payd, 
layd,  sayd.  Y  12,  all,  falle;  G  of  N  32,  all,  fall,  sail,  hall. 

(c)  The  proportions  are : 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  Play  XV  is  26. 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  G  of  N  is  585. 

The  number  of  agreeing  rhyme  series  is  11/26  of  all  in  Play  XV  or  42  per  cent. 

The  number  of  rhyme  words  agreeing  is  25  in  84  lines  of  Play  XV  or  1  in  3  +  lines. 

(7)  The   analysis   of   the   identical  rhyme   series   appearing   between 
Play  XVII,  the  Magi,  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus: 

(a)  The  identical  rhymes  are : 

Y  20,  broght,  soght;  G  of  N  13,  soght,  broght.  Y  16,  broght,  soght,  noght,  wroght; 
G  of  N  23,"  broght,  soght,  noght,  wroght.  Y  25,  dele,  wele;  G  of  N  72,  dele,  wele.  Y  14, 
heuen,  neven;  G  of  N  2,  heuen,  neuen.  Y  8,  seene,  meene;  G  of  N  76,  mene,  sene.  Y  15, 
marre,  werre;  G  of  N  137,  ware,  mare.  Y  19,  say,  lay,  praye,  way;  G  of  N  105,  say, 
pray,  lay,  way.  Y  13,  away,  lay,  saye,  pay;  G  of  N  72,  pay,  say,  lay,  oway. 

"  Ct.  also  G  of  N  78,  Jrns,  vs.  Nichodemus,  Ihesus. 

•*  Cf.  also  G  of  N  48,  biforne,  borne,  morne.  lorne. 

M  Cf.  also  G  of  N  120.  manere,  Here,  fere,  powere;  144,  here,  manere,  powere,  yhere. 

17  Cf.  also  G  of  N  37,  pan,  man,  can,  bygan. 

18  Cf.  also  G  of  N  30,  born,  biforn,  morn,  lorn;  48,  biforne,  borne,  morne,  lorne. 
••  Cf.  also  G  of  N  30,  born,  biforn,  morn,  lorn;  48,  biforne,  borne,  morne,  lorne. 
'•  Cf.  also  G  of  N  30,  centre,  be,  me,  degre;  80,  me,  be,  se,  pete. 

n  Cf.  also  G  of  N  77,  sayd,  layd,  affrayd,  payd;  145  Add.,  sayde,  brayde,  mayde,  layde. 
n  Cf.  also  G  of  N  81.  soghl,  noght,  broght,  wroght. 
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(b)  The  included  rhymes  are : 

Y  11,  was,  passe;  G  of  N  21,"  was,  pas,  Cayphas,  was.  Y  17,  say,  may;  G  of  N 
5, "way,  say,  lay,  may,  pray,  dray.  Y  1,  saye,  waye;  G  of  N  5,76  way,  say,  lay,  may, 
pray,  dray.  Y  19,  say,  lay,  praye,  way;  G  of  N  5,  way,  say,  lay,  may,  pray,  dray. 
Y  19,  stande,  hande;  G  of  N  11,"  land,  hand,  gleterand,  stand.  Y  1,  saff,  haue;  G  of 
N  64,77  saue,  graue,  haue,  straue.  Y  27,  contre,  be;  G  of  N  30,  centre,  be,  me,  degre. 
Y  3,  see,  bee;  G  of  N  19,78  me,  se,  fre,  be.  Y  8,  seene,  meene;  G  of  N  II,79  bene,  mene, 
sene,  bidene.  Y  16,  saide,  paide;  G  of  N  68, 80  affrayd,  payd,  layd,  sayd.  Y  15,  marre, 
werre;  G  of  N  14, 81  sware,  mare,  ware,  hare.  Y  14,  name,  same;  G  of  N  10, 82  blame, 
same,  schame,  name.  Y  20,  broght,  soght;  G  of  N  23,83  broght,  soght,  noght,  wroght. 
.Y  7,  morne,  borne;  Y  9,  byforne,  borne;  Y  13,  borne,  lorne;  Y  15,  beforne,  lorne;  Y  19, 
borne,  morne;  G  of  N  30,84  born,  biforn,  morn,  lorn.  Y  22,  wise,  price;  G  of  N  106, 
Paradyse,  wyse,  ryse,  pryse.  Y  8,  stilte,  ill;  G  of  N  19,  styll,  vntyll,  will,  ill.  Y  6, 
skyll,  wille;  G  of  N  26,8S  vntyll,  ill,  will,  skyll.  Y  26,  myght,  knyght;  G  of  N  149  Add., 
knyght,  myght,  nyght,  right.  Y  14,  heuen,  neten;  G  of  N  33,  seuen,  neuen,  heuen, 
euen. 

(c)  The  proportions  are: 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  Play  XVII  is  109. 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  G  of  N  is  585. 

The  number  of  agreeing  rhyme  series  is  31/109  of  all  in  Play  XVII  or  28+  per 
cent. 

The  number  of  rhyme  words  agreeing  is  70  in  336  lines  of  Play  XVII  or  1  in  4  + 
lines. 

(8)  The   analysis   of   the   identical   rhyme   series   appearing   between 
Play  XX,  the  Doctors,  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus: 
(a)  The  identical  rhymes  are: 

Y  21,  Jesus,  vs;  G  of  N  70,  118,  Ihesus,  vs.  Y  2,  done,  sone;  G  of  N  37, «  55,  129, 
done,  sone.  Y  23,  wife,  liff;  G  of  N  16,  18  Add.,87  150  Add.,  wyfe,  lyf.  Y  14,  men, 
kene,  then,  ten;  G  of  N  144,  ten,  pen,  men,  ken.  Y  8,  yhe,  see;  G  of  N  18,  139,  he,  se. 
Y  10,  large,  charge;  G  of  N  86,  charge,  large.  Y  20,  saye,  ay;  G  of  N  68,  say,  ay.  Y  7, 
laye,  saye;  G  of  N  71,  say,  lay. 

71  Cf.  also  G  of  N  24,  Cayphas,  was,  pus,  has;  70,  was,  pas,  ass,  has;  77,  Cayphas.  has,  was,  (ouer)pos; 
79,  helyas,  was,  pas,  has;  94,  Cayphas,  has,  pass,  was;  108,  Sathanas,  was.  pas,  has. 

»  Cf.  also  G  of  N  17,  say,  may,  lay,  oway;  41,  lay,  say,  way,  may;  85,  day,  way,  say,  may;  110,  may. 
oway,  say,  ay;  138,  say,  day,  lay,  may. 

»  Cf.  also  G  of  N  17,  say,  may,  lay,  oway;  72,  pay,  say,  lay,  (o)way;  76,  lay,  ay,  say,  (o)woy;  83,  pray, 
say,  (o)way,  pay;  85,  day,  way,  say,  may;  89,  pray,  lay,  say,  (o)way;  110,  may,  (o)icoy.  soy,  ay. 

'•  Cf.  also  G  of  N  14,  hand,  land,  stand,  hand;  88,  hand,  stand,  lyfand,  vnderstand. 

"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  147  Add.,  saue,  haue,  graue,  staue. 

'»  Cf.  also  G  of  N  50,  plente,  he,  be,  se;  64,  me,  tre,  se,  be;  68,  meneyhe.  se,  be,  Galile;  80,  me,  be,  se,  pete; 
135,  we,  preuete,  se,  be;  140,  bounte,  se,  parde,  be. 

"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  92,  mene,  sene,  bidene,  wene. 

«°  Cf.  also  G  of  N  77,  sayd,  layd,  affrayd,  payd. 

»i  Cf.  also  G  of  N  21,  mart,  sware,  spare,  ware;  59,  ware,  fare,  sare,  mare;  78,  ware,  mare,  are,  are. 

**  Cf.  also  G  of  N  54,  name,  schame,  blame,  sam«. 

"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  48,  soght.  broght,  wroght,  thoght;  62.  thoght,  noght,  broght,  toght;  81,  soght,  noght, 
broght,  wroght;  124,  soght,  wroght,  broght,  thoght;  140,  broght,  soght,  noght,  thoght. 

"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  48,  biforne,  borne,  morne,  lorne. 

»  Cf.  also  G  of  N  31,  wyll,  ill,  skyll,  Jjaretyll;  83,  tyll,  will,  skyll,  ill;  93,  will,  tyll,  skyll,  fullfyll. 

8<  (vn)done. 
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(b)  The  included  rhymes  are : 

Y  12,  brede,  rede;  G  of  N  6,  rede,  dede,  brede,  wede.  Y  20,  saye,  ay;  Gof  N  S5,e! 
pray,  ay,  say,  day.  Y  7,  laye,  saye;  G  of  N  5,89  way,  say,  lay,  may,  pray,  dray.  Y  1, 
maye,  waye;  G  of  N  5,90  way,  say,  lay,  may,  pray,  dray.  Y  17,  spare,  (no) wore;  G  of 
N  21,  mare,  sware,  spare,  ware.  Y  21,  Jesus,  vs;  G  of  N  31,91  bus,  Ihesus,  vs,  bus. 
Y  8,  wrought,  noght;  G  of  N  10,92  thoght,  noght,  broght,  wroght.  Y  2,  done,  sone;  G 
of  N  36,93  mon,  son,  trone,  done.  Y  24,  tyde,  bide;  G  of  N  52, 94  syde,  hyde,  tyde, 
byde.  Y  23,  wife,  liff;  G  of  N  99,  wife,  ryfe,  dryue,  lyfe.  Y  13,  by,  sekirly;  G  of  N 
57,  dy,  sykerly,  by,  mercy.  Y  11,  mene,  bene;  G  of  N  11,  bene,  mene,  sene,  bidene. 
Y  7,  lere,  here;  G  of  N  39,  lere,  manere,  here,  here. 

(c)  The  proportions  are : 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  Play  XX  is  96. 
The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  G  of  N  is  585. 

The  number  of  agreeing  rhyme  series  is  21/96  of  all  in  Play  XX  or  21  per  cent. 
The  number  of  rhyme  words  agreeing  is  44  in  288  lines  of  Play  XX  or  1  in  6  + 
lines. 

(9)  The  analysis  of  the  identical  rhyme  series  appearing  between 
Play  XXIII,  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus: 

(a)  The  identical  rhymes  are : 

Y  12,  no'jl,  wrought,  brought,  sought;  G  of  N  23,  81,  broght,  soght,  noght,  wroght. 
Y  11,  bonne,  sonne;  G  of  N  60,  bone,  sone.  Y  6,  wyfe,  liff;  G  of  N  16,  18  Add.,85  150 
Add.,  wyfe,  lyf.  Y  7,  sight,  myghi;  G  of  N  89,  119,  myght,  syght.  Y  6,  witnesse,  is; 
G  of  N  135,  147,  es,  wilnes.  Y  14,  sende,  lende;  G  of  N  43,  send,  lend.  Y  18,  stede,  dede; 
G  of  N  27,  62,  112,  136,  stede,  dede.  Y  12,  helle,  tell;  G  of  N  128,  tell,  hell.  Y  20,  me, 
be;  G  of  N  28,  me,  be. 

(b)  The  included  rhymes  are : 

Y  6,  wyfe,  liff;  G  of  N  99,  wife,  ryfe,  dryue,  lyfe.  Y  1,  sight,  light;  G  of  N  118, 
myght,  lyght,  syght,  hyght.  Y  7,  sight,  myght;  G  of  N  5,96  ryght,  myght,  syght,  dyght. 
Y  10,  dight,fyght;  G  of  N  13l,fyght,  dyght,  myght,  ryght.  Y  19,  sight,  wighte;  G  of  N 
98,  myght,  ryght,  wight,  syght.  Y  11,  blys,  mys;  Y  15,  his,  blisse;  G  of  N  107,  mys, 
blys,  his,  Iwys.  Y  6,  witnesse,  is;  G  of  N  143,  witnes,  es,  halynes,  les.  Y  14,  sende, 
lende;  G  of  N  104,  hend,  lend,  send,  end.  Y  18,  stede,  dede;  G  of  N  25,97  rede,  dede, 
hatred,  stede.  Y  17,  dene,  sene;  G  of  N  61, 98  dene,  bene,  tene,  sene.  Y  13,  be,  be; 
G  of  N  125,  be,  be,  se,  pete.  Y  20,  me,  be;  G  of  N  19,»9  me,  se,  fre,  be.  Y  19,  priuite, 

**  Cf.  also  G  of  N  102,  say,  pray,  ay,  day;  1 10,  may,  oway,  say,  ay;  111,  say,  verray,  oway,  ay;  134,  ay, 
say.  may,  way. 

"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  17,  say,  may,  lay,  oway;  41,  lay,  say,  way,  may;  42,  )>ai,  allway,  lay,  say;  72,  pay, 
say,  lay,  oway;  89,  pray,  lay,  say.  oway;  IOS,  say,  pray,  lay,  way;  114,  lay,  say,  day,  ay;  138,  say,  day,  lay, 
may;  146  Add.,  say.  play,  lay,  day. 

•°  Cf.  alto  G  of  N  17,  say,  may,  lay,  (o)way;  41,  lay,  say,  way,  may;  85,  day,  way,  say,  may;  110,  may, 
o}ivay,  say,  ay. 

•'  Cf.  also  G  of  N  78,  )>us,  vs,  Nichodemus,  Ihesus. 

**  Cf.  also  G  of  N  23,  broght,  soght,  noght,  wrogM;  66,  thoght,  wroght,  broght,  noght;  81,  soght,  noght, 
broght,  wroght. 

11  Cf.  also  G  of  N  138,  alssone,  trone,  done,  sone. 

*  Cf.  also  G  of  N  145  Add.,  tyde,  pride,  bide,  wyde. 
»  (be)/y«. 

*  Cf.  also  G  of  N  92,  ryght,  hyght,  syght,  myght;  118,  myght,  lyght.  syght,  hyght. 

"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  58,  rede,  ded,  red,  stede;  93,  rede,  dede,  stede,  godhede;  133,  rede,  stede,  ded,  godhede; 
143,  kynred.  ded,  stede,  godhede. 

"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  119,  bene,  dene,  sene,  kene. 

"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  30,  centre,  be,  me,  degre;  80,  me,  be,  se,  pete. 
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see;  G  of  N  13S,  we,  preuete,  se,  be.    Y  17,  clere,  seere;  G  of  N  130,  sere,  clere,  were,  here. 
Y  9,  18,  name,  same;  G  of  N  10,100  blame,  same,  schame,  name. 

(c)   The  proportions  are: 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  Play  XXIII  is  80. 
The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  G  of  N  is  585. 

The  number  of  agreeing  rhyme  series  is  25/80  of  all  in  Play  XXIII  or  31  per  cent. 
The  number  of  rhyme  words  agreeing  is  52  in  240  lines  of  Play  XXIII  or  1  in  4  + 
lines. 

(10)  The  analysis  of  the  identical  rhyme  series  appearing  between 
Play  XXIV,  the  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery  and  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  and 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus: 

(a)  The  identical  rhymes  are : 

Y  13,  togedir,  pedir;  G  of  N  131,  togyder,  pider.  Y  19,  right,  sight;  G  of  N  15,  74, 
syght,  (vp)ryght.  Y  10,  11,  dede,  stede;  G  of  N  27,  62,  112,  136,  stede,  dede.  Y  19,  me, 
be;  G  of  N  28,  me,  be.  Y  12,  kast,  last,  past,  fast;  G  of  N  65,101  kast,  fast,  past,  last. 
Y  2,  hande,fande;  G  of  N  143,  hand.fand. 

(b)  The  included  rhymes  are : 

Y  12,  more,  therfore;  G  of  N  151  Add.,  perefore,  lore,  (euer)more,  sore.  Y  18, 
myght,  light;  G  of  N  118,  myght,  lyght,  syght,  hyght.  Y  5,  tyde,  hyde,  (a.)bide,  (gap); 
G  of  N  52,  syde,  hyde,  tyde,  byde.  Y  I2,frende,  wende;  G  of  N  45  Add.,frende,  wende, 
fende,  ende.  Y  1,  3,  synne,  blynne;  G  of  N  16,102  mankyn,  syn,  twyne,  blyn.  Y  7, 
feere,  manere;  G  of  N  120,m  manere,  here,  fere,  powere.  Y  8,  sene,  dene;  G  of  N  61,104 
dene,  bene,  tene,  sene.  Y  4,  rede,  dede;  G  of  N  6,los  rede,  dede,  brede,  wede.  Y  10,  11, 
dede,  stede;  G  of  N  25,106  rede,  dede,  hatred,  stede.  Y  17,  sent,  monument;  G  of  N  61, 107 
entent,  monument,  assent,  sent.  Y  9,  15,  see,  free;  G  of  N  19,  me,  se,  fre,  be.  Y  19, 
me,  be;  G  of  N  19,108  me,  se,  fre,  be.  Y  8,  same,  blame;  Y  7,  name,  schame;  G  of  N  10,109 
blame,  same,  schame,  name.  Y  14,  may,  away;  G  of  N  17,110  say,  may,  lay,  oway. 

(c)  The  proportions  are : 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  Play  XXIV  is  70. 
The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  G  of  N  is  585. 

The  number  of  agreeing  rhyme  series  is  24/70  of  all  in  Play  XXIV  or  34  per  cent. 
The  number  of  rhyme  words  agreeing  is  51  in  209  lines  of  Play  XXIV  or  1  in  4 
lines. 

(11)  The  analysis  of  the  identical  rhyme  series  appearing  between 
Play  XXVII,  the  Last  Supper,  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus: 

™°  Cf.  also  G  of  N  54,  name,  schame.  blame,  same. 

i»'  Cf.  also  G  of  N  112,  fast,  kasl.  past.  last. 
.1"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  75,  blyn.  in,  bigyn,  syn;  123,  blyn,  syn,  herein,  wyn. 

'«  Cf.  also  G  of  N  149  Add.,  manere,  were,  powere,  yfere. 

«*  Cf.  also  G  of  N  119,  bene,  dene,  sene,  kene. 

"»  Cf.  also  G  of  N  25,  rede,  dede,  hatred,  stede;  58,  rede,  ded,  red,  stede;  93,  rede,  dede,  stede,  godhede; 
133,  rede,  stede,  ded,  godhede. 

'»  Cf.  also  G  of  N  58,  rede,  ded,  red,  stede;  93,  rede,  dede,  stede,  godhede;  133,  rede,  stede,  ded,  godhede; 
143,  kynred,  ded,  stede,  godhede. 

«7  Cf.  also  G  of  N  67,  monument,  went,  sent,  tent. 

IM  Cf.  also  G  of  N  30,  centre,  be,  me,  degre;  80,  me,  be,  se,  pete. 

'«  Cf.  also  G  of  N  54,  name,  schame,  blame,  same. 

110  Cf .  also  G  of  N  1 10,  may,  oway,  say,  ay. 
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(a)  The  identical  rhymes  are : 

Y  4,  sone,  done;  G  of  N  37,m  55,  129,  sone,  done.  Y  16,  me,  bee;  G  of  N  28,  me, 
be.  Y  14,  dwell,  Israeli;  G  of  N  76,  dwell,  Israel.  Y  11,  steede,  dede;  G  of  N  27,  62, 
112,  136,  stede,  dede.  Y  9,  paste,  laste;  G  of  N  106,  last,  past.  Y  3,  all,  call,  small, 
befall;  G  of  N  58,  all,  bifall,  call,  small. 

(b)  The  included  rhymes  are : 

Y  4,  sone,  done;  G  of  N  36, 112  mon,  son,  trone,  done.  Y  15,  strife,  liff;  G  of  N 
122,  lyue,  stryue,  bilyue,  dryue.  Y  7,  (be)tyde,  bide;  G  of  N  52, 113  syde,  hyde,  tyde, 
byde.  Y  16,  me,  bee;  G  of  N  19,1H  me,  se,  fre,  be.  Y  4,  see,  bee;  G  of  N  125,  be,  be,  se, 
pete.  Y  14,  dwell,  Israeli;  G  of  N  108,  hell,  dwell,  Israel,  dwell.  Y  11,  steede,  dede; 
G  of  N  25, 116  rede,  dede,  hatred,  stede.  Y  11,  lende,  wende;  G  of  N  40,  hend,  lend,  kend, 
wend.  Y  6,  trewe,  newe;  G  of  N  7,116  trew,  Ihesu,  new,  knew.  Y  9,  paste,  laste;  G  of  N 
65, l17  kast,  fast,  past,  last.  Y  1,  has,  paas;  G  of  N  24, 118  Cayphas,  was,  pas,  has. 
Y  15,  haue,  saue;  G  of  N  64,m  saue,  graue,  haue,  straue. 

(c)  The  proportions  are : 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  Play  XXVII  is  62. 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  G  of  N  is  585. 

The  number  of  agreeing  rhyme  series  is  18/62  of  all  in  Play  XXVII  or  29  —  per 
cent. 

The  number  of  rhyme  words  agreeing  is  38  in  187  lines  of  Play  XXVII  or  1  in 
5  lines. 

(12)  The  analysis  of  the  identical  rhyme  series  appearing  between 
Play  XXXV,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus: 

(a)  The  identical  rhymes  are : 

Y  6,  sone,  done;  G  of  N  37,120  55,  129,  sone,  done.  Y  10,  doo,  too;  G  of  N  33,  (vn)to, 
do.  Y  16,  side,  (a.)bide,  tyde,  hyde;  G  of  N  52,  syde,  hyde,  tyde,  byde.  Y  13,  me,  see; 
G  of  N  132,  me,  se.  Y  23,  certayne,  agayne;  G  of  N  151  Add.,  agayne,  certayne.  Y  2, 
all,  schall;  G  of  N  44,  134,  all,  sail.  Y  18,  caste,  laste,  faste,  paste;  G  of  N  112,  fast, 
kast,  past,  last. 

(b)  The  included  rhymes  are : 

Y  6,  sone,  done;  G  of  N  36,m  mon,  son,  trone,  done.  Y  24,  mone,  sone;  G  of  N  36, 
mon,  son,  trone,  done.  Y  22,  noght,  sought;  G  of  N  23, 122  broght,  soght,  noght,  wroght. 
Y  1,  loo,  doo;  G  of  N  35,  lo,  do,  vnto,  bro.  Y  24,  stille,  wille;  G  of  N  19,  styll,  vntyll, 
will,  ill.  Y  1,  fullfille,  tille;  G  of  N  93,'«  will,  tyll,  skyll,  fidlfyll.  Y  14,  light,  hight; 

111  (valdone. 

'"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  138,  alssone,  trone,  done,  sone. 

"*  Cf.  also  G  of  N  145  Add.,  tyde,  pride,  bide,  wyde. 

111  Cf.  also  G  of  N  30,  contre.  be,  me,  degre;  64,  me,  tre,  se,  be;  80,  me,  be,  se,  pete. 

"•58.  rede,  ded.  red,  slede;  93,  rede,  dede,  stede,  godhede;  133,  rede,  slide,  ded,  godhede;  143,  kynred, 
ded,  stede,  godhede. 

111  Cf.  also  G  of  N  18,  lew.  new,  trew,  rew. 
»'  Cf.  also  G  of  N  112,  fast,  kast,  past.  last. 

"'  Cf.  also  G  of  N  70,  was.  pas,  ass,  has;  77,  Cayphas,  has,  was,  (ouer)fxjj;  79,  helyas,  was,  fas,  has; 
94,  Cayphas,  has,  pass,  was;  108,  Sathanas,  was,  fas,  has. 
111  Cf.  also  G  of  N  147  Add.,  saue.  haue,  graue,  staue. 

110  (vn)done. 

111  Cf.  also  G  of  N  138.  alssone,  trone,  done.  sone. 

m  Cf.  also  G  of  N  62,  thoght,  noght,  broght,  soght;  81,  soght,  noght,  broght,  wroght;  140,  broght,  soght, 
noghl,  thoght. 

«"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  123,  ill.  tyll.  skyll,  fullfyll. 
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G  of  N  118,  myght,  lyght,  syght,  hyght.  Y  9,  Uynne,  ynne;  G  of  N  75,  blyn,  in,  bigyn, 
syn.  Y  7,  feste,  beste;  G  of  N  S3,  best,  threst,  west,  fest.  Y  19,  felle,  telle;  G  of  N  2I2« 
Gamaliel,  /eW,  spell,  /«//.  Y  5,fende,  ende;  G  of  N  45  Add.,  frende,  wende,  fende,  ende. 
Y  13,  me,  see;  G  of  N  19,m  me,  se,  fre,  be.  Y  17,  we,  bee;  G  of  N  71,126  we,  cete,  Galile, 
be.  Y  2,  all,  schall;  G  of  N  100,12'  (with)aW,  thrall,  sail,  bifall.  Y  20,  smale,  all;  G  of 
N  26,128  hall,  all,  small,  call. 

(c)   The  proportions  are : 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  Play  XXXV  is  100. 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  G  of  N  is  585. 

The  number  of  agreeing  rhyme  series  is  22/100  of  all  in  Play  XXXV  or  22  per 
cent. 

The  number  of  rhyme  words  agreeing  is  48  in  300  lines  of  Play  XXXV  or  1  in 
6+  lines. 

(13)  The  analysis  of  the  identical  rhyme  series  of  Play  XLIV,  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus: 

(a)  The  identical  rhymes  are : 

Y  19,  boune,  sone;  G  of  N  60,  bone,  sone.  Y  10,  myght,  light,  highte,  sight;  G  of  N 
118,  myght,  lyght,  syght,  hyght.  Y  17,  myght,  sight;  G  of  N  89,  119,  myght,  syght.  Y  5, 
hyde,  tyde,  bide,  (&)side;  G  of  N  52,  syde,  hyde,  tyde,  byde.  Y  19,  be,  me;  G  of  N  28, 
me,  be.  Y  6,  hende,  sende;  G  of  N  56,  hend,  send.  Y  15,  drede,  nede;  G  of  N  42,  140, 
dred,  nede.  Y  12,  heuyn,  euyn;  G  of  N  84,  99,  heuen,  euen.  Y  11,  emang,  sange;  G  of 
N  8,  sang,  omang. 

(b)  The  included  rhymes  are : 

Y  5,  till,  still;  G  of  N  19,129  styll,  (vn)/y«,  will,  ill.  Y  17,  myght,  sight;  G  of  N  5,130 
ryght,  myght,  syght,  dyght.  Y  2,  wise,  avise;  G  of  N  141,  avyse,  prophecyse,  clergyse, 
wyse.  Y  19,  be,  me;  G  of  N  80,  me,  be,  se,  pete.  Y  7,  wente,  sente;  G  of  N  67, 131  monu- 
ment, went,  sent,  tent.  Y  15,  drede,  nede;  G  of  N  110,  forbede,  nede,  drede,  lede.  Y  12, 
heuyn,  euyn;  G  of  N  33,  seuen,  neuen,  heuen,  euen.  Y  6,  haue,  saue;  G  of  N  64,132  saue, 
graue,  haue,  straue. 

(c)  The  proportions  are : 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  Play  XLIV  is  71. 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  G  of  N  is  585. 

The  number  of  agreeing  rhyme  series  is  17/71  of  all  in  Play  XLIV  or  24-  per 
cent. 

The  number  of  rhyme  words  agreeing  is  38  in  224  lines  of  Play  XLIV  or  1  in  6 
lines. 

(14)  The  analysis  of  the  identical  rhyme  series133  appearing  between 
the   Towneley    Conspiracio    (the   Northern    Septenar   strophes)    and   the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus: 

i»  Cf.  also  G  of  N  1 17,  tell,  hell,  fell,  snell;  150  Add.,  ttlle.  spelle,  felle,  elle. 
'»  Cf.  also  G  of  N  80,  me,  be,  se,  pete;  89,  he,  se,  we,  me. 
'"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  101,  ice,  he,  gle,  be;  135,  -we,  preuete,  se,  be. 
«'  Cf.  also  G  of  N  114,  all,  bifall.  sail,  small;  132,  all.  tall,  call,  sail. 
'"  Cf.  also  G  of  N  114,  all,  bifall,  sail,  small. 
«•  Cf.  also  G  of  N  49.  styll,  tyll.  skyll,  spyll. 

'»«  Cf.  also  G  of  N  92,  ryght,  hyght.  sygkl,  myght;  118,  myght,  lyght,  syght,  hyght. 
»'  Cf.  also  G  of  N  76,  hent,  present,  sent,  went;  84,  sent,  ment,  went,  entent. 
'»  Cf.  also  G  of  N  147  Add.,  saue,  haue,  graue,  staue. 

'» I  have  retained  Mr.  Pollard's  numbering  although  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  Northern  Septenar 
form. 
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(a)  The  identical  rhymes  are  : 

T  23,  wyll,  tyll;  G  of  N  12,  14,»4  tyll,  will.  T  10,  present,  assent;  G  of  N  31,  pres- 
ent, assent.  T  28,  ken,  men,  then,  ten;  G  of  N  144,  ten,  pen,  men,  ken.  T  19,  els, 
dwelles,  mels,  tels;  G  of  N  35,  dwelles,  telles,  melles,  elles.  T  27,  avayll,  conrisayll;  G  of 
N  149  Add.,  availe,  consaile.  T  28,  take,  wake,  sake,  make;  G  of  N  84,  make,  (ior)sake, 
wake,  take.  T  16,  say,  day;  G  of  N  23,  28,  57,  say,  day. 

(b)  The  included  rhymes  are  : 

T  31,  skyll,  will;  G  of  N  26,»5  vntyll,  ill,  will,  skyll.  T  45,  hight,  myght;  G  of  N 
92,136  ryght,  hyght,  syght,  myght.  T  25,  went,  assent;  G  of  N  129,  went,  assent,  hent, 
entent.  T  33,  we,  be;  G  of  N  71,1"  we,  cete,  Galile,  be.  T  15,  thus,  vs;  G  of  N  31,138  pus, 
Ihesus,  vs,  bus.  T  41,  seyn,  teyn;  G  of  N  45,  sent,  wene,  tene,  bene.  T  39,  wroght, 
broght;  G  of  N  48,  soght,  broght,  wroght,  thoght.  T  25,  kyd,  byd;  G  of  N  6,  byd,  kyd, 
hyd,  dyd.  T  37,  yll,  styll;  G  of  N  19,  styll,  vntyll,  will,  ill.  T  33,  say,  pay;  G  of  N 
47,139  pray,  day,  pay,  say.  T  47,  glad,  had;  G  of  N  133,  had,  glad,  bad,  stad. 

(c)  The  proportions  are  : 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  the  Towneley  play  is  85. 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  G  of  N  is  585. 

The  number  of  agreeing  rhyme  series  is  18/85  of  all  in  the  Towneley  play  or  21  + 
per  cent. 

The  number  of  rhyme  words  agreeing  is  42  in  264  lines  of  the  Towneley  play  or 
1  in  6  lines. 

The  preceding  analysis  indicates  that  practically  the  same  relationship, 
as  regards  the  presence  of  identical  rhymes,  exists  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus 
and  each  of  the  York  plays  composed  in  the  Northern  Septenar  form.  The 
Harrowing  of  Hell,  clearly  a  revised  play  because  of  the  different  descrip- 
tion accorded  it  by  Burton  in  the  list,140  and  containing  as  it  does,  both  the 
subject-matter  and  the  stanzaic  form  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  seems  to 
be  a  fair  standard  by  which  to  compare  the  other  plays.  In  the  proportion 
of  rhyme  series,  only  two  plays  (XI  and  XX)  fall  below  22  per  cent,  the 
standard  set  by  the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  and  one  play  (XV)  almost  doubles 
this  proportion.  In  the  number  of  agreeing  rhyme  words,  no  play  falls 
below  the  standard.  The  Northern  Septenar  strophes  in  the  Towneley 
Conspiracio  also  show  a  similar  influence. 

Since  the  material  derived  from  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  represents  a 
later  addition  to  the  York  cycle,  the  adoption  of  its  metrical  form  is  like- 
wise to  be  regarded  as  a  later  innovation.  The  Harrowing  of  Hell,  which 
combines  both  the  subject-matter  and  the  metre  of  the  source,  was 
probably  one  of  the  first  plays  revised.  Three  other  plays,  XXIX,  XXX, 
XXXIII,  showing  the  influence  of  Nicodemus  material,  were  probably 


'»  Cf.  also  G  of  N  31,  wyll.  ill,  skyll.  )>aretyll;  83,  tytl,  will,  skyll,  ill;  93,  will,  tyll,  skyll,  fullfyll. 

'»  Cf.  also  G  of  N  118,  myght,  lyght,  syght,  hyght;  128,  myght,  wight,  ryght,  hyght. 

ai  Cf.  al«o  G  of  N  101,  we,  he,  gle,  be;  135,  we,  preuete.  se,  be. 

"'  Cf.  also  G  of  N  78,  t>us,  t>3,  Nichodemus,  Ihesus. 

111  Cf.  also  G  of  N  72,  pay,  say,  lay,  oway;  83,  pray,  say,  oway,  pay. 

"•  See  Burton  list,  Smith,  op.  cil.  intro.  xxvi. 
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originally  composed  in  the  Northern  Septenar,  and  subsequently  altered 
to  their  present  metrical  forms.141  The  great  number  of  plays  extant  in 
the  Northern  Septenar  stanza  or  later  modifications  of  it142  point  to  an 
extensive  revision. 

Scriptural  accuracy  and  doctrinal  correctness  appear  to  be  character- 
istics of  the  Northern  Septenar  plays,  characteristics  which  were  not 
entirely  lost  sight  of  even  in  succeeding  revisions.  One  of  the  craft  records 
shows  the  Masons  protesting  against  supporting  their  play  any  longer, 
on  the  express  ground  that  it  had  no  scriptural  basis.143 

The  York  plays,  on  the  whole,  are  reverent  and  seemly  in  tone;144  they 
are  generally  regarded  as  uninteresting  and  conventional  in  material  and 
as  formal,  dignified,  and  serious  in  manner.145  For  the  most  part,  they 
follow  Biblical  accounts  with  only  occasional  deviations  into  apocryphal 
legends.140  The  doctrinal  object  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  mysteries  is 
seldom  lost  sight  of  in  the  development  of  individual  plays.  Isaac  is  not 
the  terrified  youth  of  the  other  English  plays,  but  a  prototype  of  Christ 
himself,  a  man  of  thirty  years,  calm  and  resigned  in  the  face  of  God's 
command.147  In  the  play  of  Cain  and  Abel,  the  duty  of  paying  tithes  is 
emphasized  by  the  angel  who  delivers  the  message  from  the  Deity.148 
Although  incidents  from  the  Northern  Passion  have  been  used  in  develop- 
ing the  play  of  the  Last  Slipper,  they  have  been  rearranged  according  to 
the  order  given  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.149 

In  contrast  to  the  Towneley  cycle,  Ten  Brink150  has  already  pointed 
out  certain  features  of  the  York  plays  which  indicate  scriptural  accuracy 
or  fitting  moderation.  "In  the  play  of  the  Deluge,"  he  says,  "Noah's 
wife  is  obstinate  and  quarrelsome,  as  may  be  expected  of  her,  but  there 
appears  at  least  some  motive  for  her  conduct,  and  the  composure  and 
patience  of  the  patriarch  are  guaranties  that  the  conjugal  quarrel  will  be 
maintained  within  definite  bounds.  The  York  Pilate  is  conceived  to  some 
extent,  as  human  and  not  so  much  caricature  and  even  the  Herod  of  the 
history  of  the  Passion  shows  some  touches  of  justice.  At  the  trial  of 
Christ  before  the  High  Priest,  Annas  and  Caiaphas  have,  as  it  were, 
changed  parts;  yet  the  York  Annas  is  very  far  from  being  raised  to  that 

"  Gayley,  op.  cil.  154. 
«  Davidson,  op.  cil.  137. 

41  Sellers,  York  Memorandum  Book,  Surtees  Society  125:123. 
"  Smith,  op.  cit.  intro.  xlvii;  Clarke,  Miracle  Plays  in  England  18. 

«  Pollard,  op.  cit.  EETSES  71:intro.  xxix;  Hemingway,  English  Nativity  Plays,  p.  xxxix. 
"Smith,  loc.  cit.;  Kamann,  Ueber  Quellen  und  Sprache  der  York  Plays  Anglia  10:189  ff.;  Holthausen, 
Nachtrag  zu  den  Quellen  der  York  Plays,  Herrig's  Archiv  85:425;  86:280  £E. 

"  Ten  Brink,  History  of  English  Literature  2:270;  Courthope,  History  of  English  Poetry  1 :405. 
"  Clarke,  op.  cit.  18. 
"  Cady,  of.  cit.  Mod.  Phil.  10:591. 
110  Ten  Brink,  loc.  cit. 
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fiendish  ingenuity  of  spiteful  wickedness  which  astonished  us  in  the 
Woodkirk  Caiaphas."  Probably,  then,  revisions  at  York  were  influenced, 
to  some  extent,  by  a  desire  to  redeem  the  plays  from  the  disrepute  into 
which  they  had  fallen  in  the  fourteenth  century.151 

There  were,  it  would  seem,  two  principles  underlying  the  York  revisions, 
those  of  expansion  and  contraction.  Expansion  is  seen  in  the  use  of  more 
complicated  stanzaic  forms  whose  rhyme  schemes  demanded  an  expansion 
in  phraseology,  and  in  the  introduction  of  additional  apocryphal  material; 
contraction  is  seen  in  the  omission  of  certain  incidents  not  conformable 
to  scriptural  accounts  or  to  accepted  authorities.  These  principles,  as  the 
basis  of  the  York  revisions,  will  be  considered  in  the  discussion  of  the 
individual  plays.152 

THE  OLD  THEORY  OF  A  YORK.  PARENT  CYCLE  UNTENABLE 

Since  it  is  probable  that  the  Northern  Septenar  metre  in  the  York 
cycle  belongs  to  the  period  of  revision,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  plays 
occurring  in  that  metre  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  the 
parent  cycle,  as  argued  by  Mr.  Davidson.153  Assuming  that  the  parent 
cycle  must  have  been  written  by  one  man  in  a  single  metre,  he  selected 
the  plays  in  the  Northern  Septenar  stanza  because  they  were  the  only 
plays  having  an  identical  metre  which,  he  believed,  could  possibly  have 
formed  a  cycle.154  This  assumption,  however,  seems  untenable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  incidents  which  form  the  subject  of  the  Northern 
Septenar  plays  are  not  those  which  would  certainly  have  been  included 

'"  Robert  Grossetete  and  Robert  de  Brunne  considered  attendance  at  the  mysteries  a  sinful  act.  See 
Collier,  Annals  of  the  Stage  6  ff.  The  ranting  of  Herod  and  Pilate  had  become  stock  situations  by  Chau- 
cer's time.  See  the  Miller's  Prologue  and  Tale. 

i»  See  below,  ch.  IV. 

Iu  Davidson,  op.  cit.  137  ff.  Mr.  Davidson's  theory  has  been  generally  accepted:  see  Coblentz,  Mod. 
Lung.  Notes  10:77;  Gayley,  op.  cit.  153  ft..  Representative  English  Comedies  intro.  xxiv.  Internal.  Quart. 
10:125;  Cady,  op.  cit.  Mod.  Phil.  10:590.  Previous  to  Mr.  Davidson's  study.  Professor  Hohlfeld  (op.  cit. 
Anglia  11:248)  suggested  that  the  Northern  Septenar  plays,  because  of  their  dignified  and  religious 
character,  were  just  such  plays  as  would  surely  have  belonged  to  an  original  cycle,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  XI,  XXIII,  and  part  of  XXIV. 

1M  By  means  of  rhyme  scheme  tests  indicating  a  common  authorship,  Mr.  Davidson  (op.  cit.  137  ff.) 
includes  the  following  plays  in  his  proposed  parent  cycle:  II,  the  Creation  to  the  Fifth  Day,  VIII,  the  Building 
of  the  Ark,  IX,  Noah  and  His  Wife,  the  Flood  and  Its  Waning,  X,  Abraham's  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  XII,  the 
Annunciation,  the  Prologue,  XV.  the  Angels  and  the  Shepherds  (the  first  three  strophes  and  the  last  four, 
omitting  the  comic  episodes),  XVII,  the  Coming  of  the  Three  Kings  to  Herod,  the  Adoration  (strophes 
22,  23.  24,  he  thinks  may  have  been  rewritten),  XX,  Christ  with  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple,  XXIII,  the 
Transfiguration,  XXIV,  the  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  W.  XX,  Conspiracio, 
(Towneley)  from  "Cayphas"  to  "Tune  dicet  Sanctus  Johannes,"  later  supplanted  in  York,  XXVII,  the 
Last  Supper,  XXXV,  the  Crucifixion,  XXXVII,  the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  XLIV,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Mr.  Davidson,  however,  is  not  justified  in  including  the  Annunciation.  It  occurs  in  double 
quatrains,  as  does  the  Visit  to  Elizabeth,  and  is  part  of  the  same  play.  If  he  includes  the  one,  he  has  no 
reason,  it  would  seem  to  omit  the  other.  Since  he  does  not  apply  his  rhyme  scheme  tests  to  the  double 
quatrains  of  this  play,  he  presents  no  proof  showing  their  connection  with  the  Northern  Septenar  strophes, 
and  therefore,  is  not  entitled  to  include  the  Annunciation  in  his  parent  cycle.  Other  scholars  have  also 
expressed  opinions  regarding  the  legitimacy  of  including  certain  plays.  Mr.  Coblentz  (Mod.  Lang.  Notes 
10:77)  accepts  all  of  Davidson's  parent  cycle  except  the  Wakefield  Conspiracio.  Professor  Gayley  (Plays 
of  Our  Forefathers  153,  n.  1)  omits  Play  IX. 
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in  a  cycle  developed  from  liturgical  plays.165  Of  the  nine  incidents  clearly 
demanded  by  any  Nativity  and  Resurrection  liturgical  groups,  the 
Prophetae,  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  the  Shepherds,  the  Magi,  the 
Quern  Quaeritis,  the  Hortulamis,  the  Peregrini  and  perhaps  the  Incredulity 
of  Thomas,  Mr.  Davidson's  cycle  includes  but  three,  the  Prophetae,  the 
Shepherds,  and  the  Magi. 

Besides  this  omission  of  certain  essential  plays,  the  proposed  parent 
cycle  includes  plays  which  could  have  been  present,  it  would  seem,  only  in 
a  fairly  complete  cycle.  The  most  striking  case  is  that  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, which  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  highly  developed  English 
cycles.  Although  plays  dealing  with  Christ's  ministry,  such  as  the  Doctors, 
the  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery,  and  Lazarus,  may  have  existed  in  the  parent 
cycle,  their  presence  in  an  early  stage  seems  unlikely  since  the  material 
which  they  treat  is  not  fundamental  in  cyclical  formation. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Davidson  himself  admits  the  superior  age  of  certain 
other  plays  of  supposed  "church  origin."156 

SEPARATION  OF  THE  YORK  AND  TOWNELEY  CYCLES 

The  contact  between  York  and  Towneley  must  have  extended  into 
the  period  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  was  felt, 
because  two  of  the  plays  common  to  both  cycles,  the  Harrowing  of  Hell 
and  the  Resurrection,  include  material  derived  from  that  source.  The 
separation  must  have  occurred,  however,  before  that  material  was  com- 
pletely assimilated,  for  three  York  plays  incorporate  Nicodemus  material157 
while  the  corresponding  Towneley  plays  show  no  trace  of  it.  Moreover, 
the  number  of  York  plays  in  the  Northern  Septenar  metre  far  exceeds 
the  number  of  Towneley  plays  in  the  same  metre,  thus  indicating  that, 
in  all  probability,  the  Towneley  cycle  includes  certain  plays  of  the  parent 
cycle  which,  at  York,  were  subsequently  turned  into  the  Northern  Septenar 
metre  or  other  stanzaic  forms. 

'"The  reference  in  the  Statutes  of  York  Cathedral  to  the  Pastores  and  Stella  (Lincoln Statutes 2:98; 
Chambers,  The  Medieval  Stage  2:399;  Craig,  Origin  of  the  Old  Testament  Plays  Mod.  Phil.  10:485) 
makes  it  probable  that  the  York  cycle  had  its  origin  in  the  liturgy,  and  that  York  had  liturgical  plays  of 
the  Nativity  and  probably  the  Resurrection.  Since  it  can  not  be  determined  at  present,  whether  or  not 
there  existed  at  York  a  liturgical  play  on  the  Passion,  the  Passion  group  will  not  be  included  in  the 
present  discussion.  See  Chambers,  op.  cit.  2:ch.  xviii-xxii;  Cady,  of.  cit  Mod.  Phil.  10:587  ff.;  and  above, 
ch.  I,  p.  29. 

IH  Davidson,  of.  cit.  137. 

«'  See  above,  p.  30  ff. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   INTERRELATION   OF   THE   YORK  AND 
TOWNELEY   METRES 

In  the  identical  plays  of  the  York  and  Towneley  cycles,1  four  distinct 
metres  occur,  the  Northern  Septenar,  the  "Burns"  measure,  the  double 
quatrain,  and  the  ten-line  (six  plus  four)  stanza,2  rhyming  aabaabcbcb. 
If  the  identical  plays  be  regarded,  not  as  "borrowings"  on  the  part  of 
Towneley  from  York,  but  as  existing  in  the  period  before  York  and  Towne- 
ley became  separate  cycles,  we  shall  have  to  do  with  three  stages  in  the 
development  of  metrical  forms:  the  parent  cycle,  with  its  characteristic 
metres,  and  the  York  and  Towneley  cycles,  each  with  its  characteristic 
metres  introduced  after  the  separation.  Since  the  greater  part  of  six 
plays  of  the  parent  cycle  escaped  revision  in  both  cycles,  it  is  possible 
that  certain  other  plays  were  revised  in  one  cycle  but  remained  practically 
unchanged  in  the  other.  Some  of  these  plays  may  be  determined  by  means 
of  metrical  forms  common  to  both  cycles. 

Apparently,  a  common  Resurrection  group  composed  entirely  in  the 
"Burns"  stanza  originally  existed  in  the  parent  cycle.  The  theory  that 
Towneley  "borrowed"  certain  plays  from  York  encounters  serious  dif- 
ficulties in  the  case  of  the  Resurrection.  To  suppose  that  Towneley 
already  possessed  a  Resurrection  group  but  wished  to  exchange  its  own 
play  for  the  York  Resurrection  seems  improbable;  to  suppose  that  the 
Towneley  cycle,  at  that  time,  was  so  small  and  incomplete  that  the  York 
Resurrection  was  borrowed  to  fill  an  existing  gap  is  likewise  inconceivable, 
for  no  matter  how  small  or  incomplete  a  cycle  might  have  been,  it  would 
certainly  have  included  a  Resurrection  proper.3  The  very  core  of  a  Resur- 
rection group  is  in  the  Resurrection  proper,  and  without  that,  the  existence 
of  a  group  of  Resurrection  plays  would  be  impossible.  If  Towneley  did 
not  possess  a  play  of  the  Resurrection  proper  before  such  a  supposed  bor- 
rowing, then  it  could  not  have  possessed  other  plays  immediately  follow- 
ing the  actual  resurrection  of  Jesus,  such  as  the  Appearance  of  Jesus  to 
Mary  Magdalene,  the  Peregrini,  and  the  Incredulity  of  Thomas.  Practically 
a  complete  Resurrection  group  composed  in  the  "Burns"  stanza  is  still 
extant  in  individual  plays  of  either  one  cycle  or  the  other:  the  Resurrection 
proper,  still  identical  in  both  cycles,  the  Towneley  Peregrini  (most  of  it), 
the  York  Incredulity  of  Thomas,  and  two  strophes  of  the  Towneley 

1  The  Pharaoh,  the  Doctors,  and  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  are  written  in  the  Northern  Septenar,  the 
Resurrection  in  the  "Burns"  measure,  the  Last  Judgment  in  double  quatrains,  and  On  the  Way  to  Calvary 
in  the  ten-line  stanza. 

•Saintsbury,  History  of  English  Prosody  1:209. 
1  Chambers,  ibid.  2:ch.  xviii-xxii. 
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Appearance  of  Jesus  to  Alary  Magdalene.  A  Resurrection  group  naturally 
includes  these  four  incidents,  and  therefore  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  parent  cycle  included  a  complete  Resurrection  group  in  the 
"Burns"  stanza. 

The  parent  cycle  may  also  have  included  certain  other  plays  in  the 
"Burns"  metre.  Perhaps  the  Towneley  Suspencio  lude  and  Magi  and  the 
York  Expulsion  belong  to  this  stage.  Similarities  in  stanzaic  form,  verse 
movement,  and  lack  of  structural  alliteration  connect  these  plays  with 
those  of  the  Resurrection  group  in  the  same  metre.  The  use  of  identical 
rhymes,  though  less  evident,  may  be  considered  significant  in  indicating 
a  common  influence. 

The  York  Resurrection  will  be  selected  as  the  standard  by  which  to 
compare  all  the  plays  occurring  in  the  "Burns"  metre. 

(1)  The  analysis  of  the  identical  rhyme  series  occurring  between  York 
XLII,  the  Incredulity  of  Thomas,  and  York  XXXVIII,  the  Resurrection: 

(a)  The  identical  rhymes  are : 

Y  XLII:26,  feele,  vide;  Y  XXXVIII:22,  fele,  wele.  Y  XLIM3,  me,  see;  Y 
XXXVIII:32,  see,  me.  Y  XLII:23,  (vn)wise,  rise;  Y  XXXVIII:27,  ryse,  wise. 

(b)  The  included  rhymes  are : 

Y  XLII:18,  man,  wan;  Y  XXXVIII:16,  wanne,  blanne,  manne,  banne.  Y 
XLII:22,  gang,  mang;  Y  XXXVIII:10,  (a)mong,  gang,  lang,  wrang.  Y  XLII:19, 
pyne,  tyne;  Y  XXXVIII :33,  pyne,  tyne,  medicyne,  hyne.  Y  XLII:23,  (vnjwise,  rise; 
Y  XXXVIII:6,  wise,  rise,  dispise,  assise.  Y  XLII:2,  sloo,  goo;  Y  XXXVIII:57,  goo, 
soo,  sloo,  woo.  Y  XLII:17,  morne,  lorne;  Y  XXXVIII:65,  borne,  beforne,  morne, 
lorne.  Y  XLII  :5,  soghte,  broght,  fraught;  Y  XXXVIII  :40,  bought,  sought,  brought,  noght. 

(c)  The  proportions  are: 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  York  XLII  is  66. 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  York  XXXVIII  is  152. 

The  number  of  agreeing  rhyme  series  is  10/66  of  all  in  York  XLII  or  15+  per 
cent. 

The  number  of  rhyme  words  agreeing  is  21  in  198  lines  of  York  XLII  or  1  in  9K 
lines. 

(2)  The   analysis   of  the  identical  rhyme   series  appearing  between 
York  XXII,  the  Temptation,  and  York  XXXVIII,  the  Resurrection: 

(a)  The  identical  rhymes  are : 

Y  XXII  :3,  fende,  ende;  Y  XXXVIII :6,  (oi)fende,  ende.  Y  XXII :8,  ill,  will; 
Y  XXXVIII:10,  will,  ill.  Y  XXII:31,  till,  will;  Y  XXXVIII:71,  (vn)<t«,  will. 

(b)  The  included  rhymes  are : 

Y  XXII:16,/atfe,  schall;  Y  XXXVIII :68,  schall,  all,  call,  (be) fall.  Y  XXII:25, 
hende,  frende;  Y  XXXVIII :44,4  layne,  wende,  frende,  hende.  Y  XXII :27,  wende, 
ende;  Y  XXXVIII:S8,  hende,  wende,  frendes,  ende.  Y  XXII:17,  myght,  sight;  Y 
XXXVIII:32,  dight,  wight,  sight,  myght.  Y  XXII:13,  allone,  ilkone;  Y  XXXVIII:26,* 
ilkone,  allone,  anone,  gone.  Y  XXII:6,  10,  moo,  two;  Y  XXXVIII:38,  moo,  also,  goo, 
to.  Y  XXII :5,  borne,  morne;  Y  XXXVIII :65,  borne,  beforne,  morne,  lorne. 

•  Cf.  also  Y  XXXVIII:58,  hende,  wende,  frendes,  ende. 

•  Cf.  also  Y  XXXVIII:64,  (euer)i/*one,  stone,  none,  allone. 
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(c)   The  proportions  are : 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  York  XXII  is  70. 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  York  XXXVIII  is  152. 

The  number  of  agreeing  rhyme  series  is  10/70  of  all  in  York  XXII  or  14+  per 
cent. 

The  number  of  rhyme  words  agreeing  is  20  in  210  lines  of  York  XXII  or  1  in  10 
lines. 

(3)  The  analysis  of  the  identical  rhyme   series  appearing  between 
York  VI,  the  Expulsion,  and  York  XXXVIII,  the  Resurrection: 

(a)  The  identical  rhymes  are : 

Y  VI:28,  lorange,  emange,  lange,  gange;  Y  XXXVIII:10,  among,  gang,  long, 
wrong.  Y  VI:2,  tille,  wille;  Y  XXXVIII:71,  (va)tiU,  will.  Y  VI:24,  gilte,  spilte; 
Y  XXXVIII :46,  spilte,  gilte. 

(b)  The  included  rhymes  are : 

Y  VI:23,  bydene,  sene;  Y  XXXVIII:3,«  mayntayne,  bedene,wene,sene.  Y  VI:25, 
bought,  nought;  Y  XXXVIII  :5  7,  bought,  sought,  brought,  noght. 

(c)  The  proportions  are : 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  York  VI  is  58. 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  York  XXXVIII  is  152. 

The  number  of  agreeing  rhyme  series  is  5/58  of  all  in  York  VI  or  9+  per  cent. 

The  number  of  rhyme  words  agreeing  is  14  in  168  lines  of  York  VI  or  1  in  12  lines. 

(4)  The  analysis  of  the  identical  rhymes  appearing  between  Towneley 
XXVII,  the  Peregrini,  and  York  XXXVIII,  the  Resurrection: 

(a)  The  identical  rhymes  are : 

T  26,  drede,  yede;  Y  62,  )ede,  drede.    T  60,  thus,  vs;  Y  70,  pus,  vs. 

(b)  The  included  rhymes  are : 

T  51,  away,  say;  Y  27,'  saie,  purvaye,  may,  away.  T  28,  saw,  knaw;  Y  20,8  with- 
drawe,  awe,  sawe,  knawe.  T  16,  tre,  me;  Y  46,  me,  three,  free,  tre.  T  32,  be,  se;  Y  37, 
free,  see,  be,  thre.  T  6,  ded,  red;  Y  4,"  steede,  hede,  dede,  rede.  Til,  dede,  yede;  T  26, 
drede,  yede;  Y  54,  dede,  )ede,  drede,  nede.  T  18,  two,  go;  Y  43,  soo,  froo,  too,  goo. 

(c)  The  proportions  are : 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  Towneley  XXVII  is  76. 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  York  XXXVIII  is  152. 

The  number  of  agreeing  rhyme  series  is  10/76  of  all  in  Towneley  XXVII  or  13  + 
per  cent. 

The  number  of  rhyme  words  agreeing  is  20  in  246  lines  of  Towneley  XXVII  or 
1  in  12  lines. 

(5)  The  analysis  of  the  identical  rhyme   series   appearing   between 
Towneley  XIV,  the  Magi,  and  York' XXXVIII,  the  Resurrection: 

•  Cf.  also  Y  XXXVIII:8.  mene.  sene,  bedene,  wene. 

7  Cf.  also  Y  29,  maye,  day,  away,  saie;  49,  sate,  laye,  aviaye,  ay;  71,  saie,  daye,  araye,  auaye. 
9  Cf.  also  Y  61,  sau'e,  knawe,  awe,  drawe. 

•  Cf.  also  Y  5J,  rede,  dede,  steede,  hede. 
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(a)  The  identical  rhymes  are : 

T  33,  vs,  thus;  Y  70,  pus,  vs.  T  43,  morne,  borne,  lorne,  beforne;  Y  65,  borne, 
beforne,  morne,  lorne.  T  SO,  to,  do;  Y  24,  (ber)/o,  do.  T  38,  85,  wyll,  tntyll;  Y  71, 
vntill,  will.  T  81,  heynd,  weynd,  leynd,freynd;  Y  44,  layne  (lende),  wende,  frende,  hende. 
T  40,  hende,  ende;  Y  26,  hende,  ende.  T  73,  me,  se;  Y  32,  see,  me.  T  41,  red,  sted,  hed, 
ded;  Y  4,  S3,  steede,  hede,  dede,  rede.  T  46,  way,  say;  Y  56,  tray,  sai'c.  T  78,  say,  lay, 
way,  may;  Y  41,  saie,  laye,  may,  way. 

(b)  The  included  rh ymes  are : 

T  23,  none,  alone;  Y  64,  (euer)ilkone,  stone,  none,  allone.  T  90,  broght,  soght; 
Y  40,  Bought,  sought,  brought,  noght.  T  80,  fro,  so;  Y  25, 10  soo,  goo,  froo,  moo.  T  3, 
ying,  thyng;  Y  S,11  thyng,  beriyng,  ping,  thidingis.  T  13,  ying,  kyng;  T  63,  thyng,  kyng; 
Y  15,  thyng,  ping,  mornyng,  kyng.  T  48,  rewe,  knew,  Y  14,  rewe,  enewe,  trewe,  knewe. 
T  40,  hende,  ende;  T  97,  ende,  weynd;  T  101,  heynd,  weynd;  Y  58,  hende,  wende,  frendes, 
ende.  T  36,  104,  cuntre,  be;  T  24,  34,  me,  be;  Y  1,  me,  degre,  centre,  be.  T  58,  »ne,  thre; 
Y  46,  we,  <ftree,  free,  tre.  T  17,  89,  cuntre,  se;  Y  74,  centre,  degre,  be,  see.  T  22, 
weynd,  send;  Y  73,  amende,  kende,  sende,  wende.  T  103,  manere,  sere;  Y  36,  dere, 
manere,  clere,  $ere.  T  46,  way,  say;  Y  4 1,12  saj'e,  laye,  may,  way.  T  83,  away,  say; 
Y  27,"  wife,  purvaye,  may,  away. 

(c)  The  proportions  are : 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  Towneley  XIV  is  206. 

The  number  of  rhyme  series  in  York  XXXVIII  is  152. 

The  number  of  agreeing  rhyme  series  is  26/206  of  all  in  Towneley  XIV  or  12  + 
per  cent. 

The  number  of  rhyme  words  agreeing  is  60  in  630  lines  of  Towneley  XIV  or  1  in 
10+  lines. 

The  proportion  of  identical  rhyme  series  occurring  in  the  York  plays 
under  discussion  and  the  York  Resurrection,  selected  as  a  standard,  varies 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent;  the  proportion  between  the  Towneley  plays 
and  the  standard  falls  within  the  same  limits,  namely,  twelve  and  thirteen 
per  cent.  The  proportion  of  identical  words  is  also  similar:  the  York 
plays  show  an  identity  with  the  standard  in  from  one  in  nine  and  one  half 
lines  to  one  in  twelve  lines;  the  Towneley  plays  from  one  in  ten  lines  to 
one  in  twelve  lines.  It  is,  then,  apparent  that  the  plays  of  both  cycles 
in  the  "Burns"  metre  were  composed  under  the  same  influence,  and  must, 
therefore,  represent  plays  of  the  parent  cycle. 

The  presence  in  the  Towneley  cycle  of  certain  plays  in  the  Northern 
Septenar14  and  in  the  "Burns"  measure,  shown  by  rhyme  scheme  tests  to 
be  plays  of  the  parent  cycle,  supplanted  in  York  by  other  versions,  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  other  plays  of  the  parent  cycle  in  other  metres 
may  now  exist  in  Towneley.  The  Last  Judgment,  in  double  quatrains, 
and  On  the  Way  to  Calvary,  in  the  ten-line  (six  plus  four)  stanza,  practically 
identical  in  the  two  cycles,  are  cases  in  point.  The  Towneley  Abraham 

"  Cf.  also  Y  69,  soo,  froo,  goo,  mo. 

11  Cf.  also  Y  15,  thyng,  ping,  mornying,  kyng. 

»  Cf.  also  Y  43,  sail,  daye,  maye,  waye;  52,  day.  waye,  saie.  affraye. 

11  Cf.  also  Y  29,  maye,  day,  away,  sate;  49,  saie,  laye,  awaye,  ay;  71,  saie,  daye,  araye,  awayt. 

11  See  Davidson,  op.  cit.  144. 
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and  Isaac  as  well  as  John  the  Baptist,1'  occur  in  double  quatrains  similar  to 
those  of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  like  the  plays  in  the  Northern  Septenar 
and  "Burns"  metres,  may  perhaps  also  be  regarded  as  parent  plays  sub- 
sequently revised  in  York.  The  presence  in  the  Towneley  Talents  of 
strophes  rhyming  ababcbc  may  bear  some  connection  with  the  York  plays 
in  the  same  metre,  the  Nativity,  the  Baptism,  and  the  Entry.  It  is  even 
possible  that  the  parent  cycle  made  a  more  extended  use  of  this  metre 
than  is  apparent  in  the  extant  plays :  the  play  of  the  Talents,  now  omitted 
from  the  York  cycle  but  described  in  a  1422  record,16  may  be  partly  pre- 
served in  the  ababcbc  strophes  of  the  Towneley  play.17  Some  significance 
may  also  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  main  action  of  the  play  appears 
in  this  form,  while  elaborations  appear  in  other  metres  and  may,  therefore, 
represent  additions  to  or  revisions  of  the  parent  play. 

In  all  probability,  there  is  present  in  either  one  cycle  or  the  other, 
certain  parent  plays  whose  metrical  forms  are  no  longer  common  to  both 
cycles.  The  determination  of  such  plays  is,  of  course,  more  or  less  problem- 
atical, but  there  still  remain  numerous  similarities  in  structural  outline 
and  in  verbal  agreement  which  may  be  noted  as  indicative  of  the  original 
identity  of  the  two  cycles. 

«  Mr.  Pollard,  (op.  cit.  EETSES  71:intro.  xxvi),  believes  that  they  "belong  to  the  period  when  the  York 
plays  were  being  incorporated  into  the  cycle."  According  to  Professor  Gayley  (ibid.  134,  n.  1),  they 
represent  early  alternatives  of  York  plays,  later  discarded  in  York.  He  also  includes  the  Peregrini  in 
this  group. 

"  See  Miss  Smith,  ibid,  intro.  xxv.  The  play  is  described  thus:  ubi  Pilalus  et  alii  milites  ludebant  ad 
tolas  pro  restimentis  Jesu  el  pro  eis  series  mittebant  el  ea  parciebantur  inter  se. 

"Professor  Hohlfeld  (Angfi'o  11:299  ff.),  believes  that  the  Towneley  play  of  the  Talents  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  condensed  accounts  now  extant  in  York  XXXIV  and  XXXV,  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  the 
York  scenes  represent  later  revisions  of  the  parent  play,  now  extant  in  part  in  the  Towneley  cycle. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE   SITUATION   IN   THE   INDIVIDUAL   PLAYS 

We  find  in  the  extant  plays  of  York  and  Towneley  many  similarities 
which  bear  out  the  theory  of  an  original  identity  of  the  two  cycles. 
Because  of  probable  independent  revisions  in  both  cycles  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two,  the  similarities  naturally  differ  in  degree  and  kind.  Accord- 
ingly, nearly  every  play  presents  a  separate  problem.  Some  plays  show 
practical  verbal  agreement  while  certain  other  plays  contain  very  little 
parallel  phraseology  but  reveal  a  close  similarity  in  structural  outline. 
Slight  revisions  in  either  one  cycle  or  the  other  or  in  both  may  account 
for  the  minor  differences  discernible  in  the  former  group  of  plays,  whereas 
thorough  revisions  in  either  one  cycle  or  the  other  or  in  both  must  be  con- 
ceded in  order  to  explain  the  extensive  differences  occurring  in  the  latter 
group  of  plays. 

The  possibility  of  independent  revisions  in  both  cycles  after  the  separa- 
tion need  offer  no  difficulties.  The  large  number  of  stanzaic  forms  in  the 
English  mysteries  indicates  the  existence  of  early  and  late  plays.1  Creize- 
nach2  and  Chambers3  suggest  that  "to  the  end  of  the  history  of  the 
religious  drama,  the  older  types,  which  it  threw  out  as  it  evolved,  coexisted 
with  the  newer  ones";  Mr.  Davidson4  is  of  the  opinion  that  "a  cycle  con- 
tains the  plays,  independent  or  revised,  of  many  writers  of  different  periods 
and  schools,"  that  "it  contains  the  work  of  many  authors,  writing  on 
related  subjects  in  different  styles  and  metres.  In  this  work,"  he  continues, 
"very  possibly  every  generation  for  two  centuries  is  represented."  Pro- 
fessor Hohlfeld5  speaks  of  the  revisions  through  which  it  is  certain  both 
the  York  and  Towneley  cycles  passed,  by  which  it  became  possible,  he 
claims,  for  an  original  version  to  be  changed  to  an  unrecognizable  degree. 
Mrs.  Frank,  in  her  recent  article,6  concludes  that  "we  have  in  Towneley 
as  in  York  a  collection  of  plays  each  subjected,  at  least  during  its  formative 
period,  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life  within  its  particular  craft." 

Because  of  probable  changes  which  both  cycles  were  undergoing  all 
the  time,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  find  in  some  plays  little  evidence 
conclusively  indicative  of  an  original  identity.  In  such  cases,  generally 
speaking,  late  metrical  forms  or  extensive  elaborations  enable  us  to 

1  Ten  Brink,  History  of  English  Literature  2:253-87;  Pollard,  The  Towneley  Plays  EETSES  71:intro. 
xxiii  ff.;  Gayley,  Representative  English  Comedies  Irintro.  xxiii-xxxi;  Plays  of  Our  Forefathers  125-204; 
Bunzen.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kritik  der  Wakef  elder  Mysterien  7  ff.;  Cady,  op.  cit.  Jour.  Eng.  Ger.  Phil.  10:572  ff. 

1  Creizenach,  Ceschichte  des  neueren  Dramas  1:218. 

'  Chambers,  The  Medieval  Stage  2:96;  see  also  ch.  xxii. 

*  Davidson,  op.  cit.  172-73. 

«  Hohlfeld,  op.  cit.  Anglia  11:256. 

•  Mrs.  Frank,  op.  cit.  Mod.  Phil.  15:187. 
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identify  the  plays  as  revisions  in  one  of  the  two  cycles;  nor  is  it  unlikely 
that  certain  plays  underwent  independent  revisions  in  both  cycles. 
A  detailed  comparison  of  the  two  cycles  reveals  six  groups  of  plays: 

(1)  To  the  first  group  belong  the  plays  which  still  remain  identical  in 
the  two  cycles :  Pharaoh,  the  Doctors,  On  the  Way  to  Calvary,  the  Harrowing 
of  Hell,  the  Resurrection,  the  Last  Judgment. 

(2)  The  plays  in  the  second  group  are  those  which  still  retain,  in  spite 
of  a  later  revision  on  the  part  of  either  York  or  Towneley,  a  similarity 
in  underlying  structure,  together  with  isolated  passages  showing  parallel 
phraseology  occasionally  retaining  even  common  rhyme  words:  Joseph's 
Trouble  about  Mary,  the  Magi,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  the  Incredulity  of  Tliomas,  the  Creation  group,  the  Prophetic 
Prologue  to  the  Annunciation,  the  Shepherds,  John  the  Baptist,  Lazarus, 
the  Conspiracy,  the  Last  Supper,  the  Agony  and  Betrayal,  the  Crucifixion 
and  Burial,  the  Appearance  of  Jesus  to  Mary  Magdalene,  the  Peregrini. 

(3)  The  plays  in  the  third  group  are  those  which  show  a  similarity  in 
underlying   structure,   together  with  isolated   passages   showing   parallel 
phraseology  but  without  the  retention  of  common  rhyme  words:7  Noah 
and  the  Flood,  the  Annunciation,  the  Visit  to  Elizabeth,  the  Examination 
before  Caiaphas,  the  Ascension. 

(4)  The  plays  in  the  fourth  group  are  those  which  show  a  similarity  in 
underlying  structure,  but  are  unaccompanied  by  passages  showing  signifi- 
cant or  extensive  similarities  in  phraseology:  Cain  and  Abel,  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  the  Condemnation. 

(5)  The  play  in  the  so-called  fifth  group  is  the  only  corresponding  play 
in  the  two  cycles  which  reveals  little  similarity  in  structural  outline  and 
no  agreement  in  phraseology,  namely,  the  Purification. 

(6)  The  plays  in  the  sixth  group  are  those  which  are  included  in  but 
one  of  the  cycles;  (a)  plays  in  Towneley  but  not  in  York  are:  Isaac,  Jacob, 
the  Prophetae,  Octavian,  the  Hanging  of  Judas,  the  Talents;  (b)  plays  in 
York  but  not  in  Towneley  are:  the  Temptation  and  the  Fall  (in  part), 
Expulsion  from  Paradise,  the  Nativity,  the  Temptation,  the  Transfiguration, 
the  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery,  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  Peter's  Denial, 
the  First  Trial  before  Pilate  and  Pilate's  Wife's  Dream,  the  Trial  before 
Herod,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Death  of  Mary,  the  Appearance 
of  Our  Lady  to  Thomas,  the  Assumption  and  Coronation  of  Our  Virgin. 

FIRST  GROUP  OF  PLAYS 

In  the  first  group,  we  have  the  plays  which,  in  their  extant  versions, 
are  still  practically  identical.  In  spite  of  independent  revisions  through 
which  other  plays  passed  after  the  separation  of  the  two  cycles,  these 
plays  retain  practically  their  parent  cycle  form.  They  may,  therefore, 

*  In  isolated  cases,  a  single  rhyme  word  is  often  retained. 
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be  considered  direct  evidence  of  the  original  identity  of  the  two  cycles. 
The  minor  differences8  do  not  affect  the  question;  they  indicate  merely 
slight  changes  introduced  after  York  and  Towneley  became  independent 
cycles. 

SECOND  GROUP  OF  PLAYS 

In  the  second  group,  we  have  the  plays  which  show  a  similarity  in 
structural  outline  and  a  verbal  agreement  in  isolated  passages  with  the 
retention  of  many  common  rhymes.  Later  metrical  forms,  elaboration  of 
details  or  expansion  of  phraseology  indicate  that  the  play  in  either  York 
or  Towneley,  as  the  case  may  be,  underwent  revision.  In  some  cases, 
the  corresponding  play  in  the  other  cycle  may  approximately  represent 
the  parent  play  itself. 

Joseph's  Trouble  about  Mary 

The  play  of  Joseph's  Trouble  receives  greater  elaboration  in  York  and 
Towneley  than  in  any  of  the  other  English  cycles.  Only  York  and  Towneley 
include  the  story  of  Joseph's  marriage9  and  the  testimony  of  the  puellae 
as  to  Mary's  chastity. 

Close  similarities  in  structural  outlines  and  extensive  parallels  in  phrase- 
ology10 exist  in  the  York  and  Towneley  plays: 

(1)  Joseph  marvels  at  Mary's  condition.    Compare  T  11.   155-60  to  Y  11.  43-60. 
Note  especially  the  retention  of  one  common  rhyme  word,  wroght,  and  the  close  paral- 
lelism of  the  following  lines: 

My  wyfe  .    .    .  is  grete  and  she  with  My  songe  wiffe  is  with  childe  full  grete. 

child. 

what  has  she  wroght?  How  pis  ping  may  be  wroght, 

Therfor  myin  is  it  noght.  be  childe  certis  is  noght  myne. 

(2)  Joseph,  old  and  weak,  bemoans  having  married  so  young  a  woman.    Compare 
T  11.  161-70  and  Y  11.  5-23,  195-97.    Note  especially  the  retention  of  the  common 
rhyme  words,  elde,  vnwelde,  wyfe,  banne. 

(3)  Joseph,   believing  himself  beguiled,   decides  to   question   Mary.     Compare 
T  11.  172-73  and  Y  11.  42-43,  65;  also  T  11.  177-78  and  Y  11.  71-74. 

som  pthere  has  she  lane,  I  am  begiled;  how,  wate  I  nost. 

she  is  with  chyld,  I  wote  neuer  how.  My  songe  wiffe  is  with  childe   .    .    . 

And  why  ne  walde  som  yonge  man  ta 
her. 

Bot  now  then  wyll  I  weynd  hyr  to,  Of  my  wendyng  wil  I  nowe  warne, 

And  wytt  who  owe  that  foode.  Neuere  be  lees  it  is  myne  entente 

To  aske  hir  who  gate  hir  pat  barne, 
3itt  wolde  I  witte  fayne  or  I  wente. 

•  These  differences  have  already  been  presented  in  detail  by  Herttrich,  op.  cit.,  Hohlfeld,  op.  cit.  Anglia 
11:219  ff.,  Pollard,  op.  cit.  intro.  xv  ff. 

9  In  the  Hegge  plays,  the  story  of  Joseph's  marriage  occurs  in  Play  X,  Mary's  Betrothment. 
10  Mr.  Hemingway  (Study  of  the  English  Nativity  Plays,  intro.  jdiii)  considers  that  the  verbal  simi- 
larities noted  by  Professor  Hohlfeld  (op.  cit.  Anglia  11:290)  are  not  significant  since  they  are  paralleled 
in  the  other  cycles,  but  many  agreements  not  hitherto  noticed  are  presented  below,  and  many  of  these 
do  not  occur  in  the  other  cycles. 
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(4)  Joseph  greets  Mary  and  reproaches  her.     Compare  T  11.  179-80  and   Y  11. 
75,  92. 


hayll,  mary,  and  well  ye  be! 

why,  hot  woman,  what  chere  with  the? 

(5)  Joseph  questions  Mary  about  the  child.    Compare  T  11.  186-96  and  Y  11.  103, 


All  haylel    God  be  here-inne! 

(Puellae  scene  interpolated.) 
Gramercy,  Marie,  saie  what  chere. 


158-59,  167-68,  177-78,  188-89,  199-200. 

Whos  is  that  chyld 
Sir,  Goddis  and  youres 


She  is  with  childe,  Whos  is't  Marie? 
Sir,  Goddis  and  youres 


(6)  Mary  protests  her  innocence.     Compare  T  11.  203-6  and  Y  11.  215-16,  with 
the  retention  of  the  rhyme  word,  filid. 

SOT  fleshly  was  I  neuer  fylyd  With  synne  was  I  neuer  filid 

(7)  Joseph's  incredulity.     Compare  T  11.  197-202  and  Y  11.  169-76,  with  the  re- 
tention of  the  rhyme  word,  spill;  also  T  11.  167-69  and  Y  11.  195-97,  with  the  common 
rhyme  word,  gane. 


The  gams  fro  me  ar  gane 


base  games  fra  me  are  gane 


(8)  Joseph  tells  the  story  of  his  marriage,  which  he  now  regrets.  Compare  T  11. 
245-50  and  Y  11.  25-30,  with  the  retention  of  three  rhyme  words,  wand,  hande,  ment; 
also  T  11.  255-61  and  Y  11.  32-34;  T  11.  161-63  and  Y  11.  35-36,  21-23,  with  the  retention 
of  one  rhyme  word,  banne. 


Thay  gaf  ich  man  a  white  wand, 

And  bad  vs  bere  them  in  oure  hande, 

To  off  re  with  good  intent; 

Thay  offerd  thare  yerdys  vp  in  tyde, 

/  wyst  not  what  thay  ment. 

In  my  hand  it  f lory  shed  with  blome; 

Then  sayde  thay  all  to  me, 

That  the  behovys  wed  mary  the  may. 

That  euer  I  wed  so  yong  a  wyfe, 

That  bargan  may  I  ban. 


For  bare-in  was  ordande 

Vn-wedded  men  sulde  stande, 

Al  'sembled  at  asent; 

And  ilke  ane  a  drye  wande 

On  heght  helde  in  his  hand, 

And  /  ne  wist  what  it  ment. 

lit  florisshed    fairs,    and    floures 

sprede, 

And  they  saide  to  me  forthy 
bat  with  a  wiffe  I  sulde  be  wedde. 
For  bittirly  ban  may  I  banne 
Itt  was  to  me  a  bad  barganne. 


(9)  The  testimony  of  the  puellae  as  to  Mary's  innocence.  Compare  T  11.  284- 
92  and  Y  11.  108-27,  with  the  retention  of  two  rhyme  words,  wight,  night.  Joseph  re- 
fuses to  accept  their  excuses,  claiming  that  Mary's  visitor  was  a  man  in  the  likeness 
of  an  angel.  Compare  T  11.  208-14,  294-98  and  Y  11.  162-66,  135-37,  with  the  reten- 
tion of  one  rhyme  word,  can. 


I  askyd  ther   women   who  that  had 

done, 

And  thay  me  sayde  an  angell  sone, 
syn  that  I  went  from  hame; 
A  n  angell  spake  with  that  wyght, 
And  no  man  els,  bi  day  nor  nyght, 
Thay  excusyd  hir  thus  sothly, 
To  make  hir  clene  of  hir  foly. 


Say,  maidens,  how  es  bis? 

For  trulye  her  come  neuer  noman, 

Of  this  swete  wight. 
And  was  neuere  fro  hir  day  nor  nyght, 
Na,  here  come  noman  in   ... 
Saue  an  Angell. 


(10)  Joseph  goes  to  the  wilderness.    Compare  T  11.  321-22  and  Y  11.  239-40. 

(11)  The  angel  appears  to  Joseph  in  his  sleep  and  tells  him  to  return  home;  that 
Mary's  son  is  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Compare  T  11.  333-34  and  Y  11.  267-68, 
with  the  retention  of  one  rhyme  word,  gast. 

She  hase  consauyd  the  holy  gast.  Itt  is  consayued  of  be  haly  gast. 
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(12)  Repenting,  Joseph  praises  God  and  asks  Mary's  forgiveness.     Compare 
T  11.  347-51  and  Y  11.  289-93. 

ffor  thy  to  hir  now  wyll  I  weynde,  Me  bus  pray  hir  halde  me  excused, 

Saie,  Marie  wife,  how  fares  pou? 

A,  mary,  wyfe,  what  chere?  be  bettir,  sir  for  yhou. 

The  better,  sir,  that  ye  ar  here.  Why  stande  yhe  pare?  come  nere. 

(13)  Joseph  feels  "light."    Compare  T  1.  368  and  Y  1.  286. 

Professor  Hohlfeld's11  conclusion  that  the  Towneley  play  represents  a 
general  imitation  of  the  York  version  with  a  borrowing  of  isolated  passages 
is  not  borne  out  by  a  comparison  of  (1)  the  metrical  situation,  (2)  the 
verbal  expansion  of  certain  passages  in  the  York  play,  or  (3)  the  treatment 
of  certain  incidents. 

(1)  The  York  strophe,  rhyming  ababccbccb,  is  a  later  modification  of  the  simple 
rime  couee  in  which  the  Towneley  play  is  composed. 

(2)  In  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  more  complicated  rhyme  scheme,  it  is 
apparent  that  certain  York  strophes  expanded  the  simpler  rime  couee  stanzas  of  the 
Towneley  play.     Compare  especially  T  11.  155-60  and  Y  11.  43-60;  T  11.  161-70  and 
Y  11.  5-24;  T  11.  173-74  and  Y  11.  42-65;  T  11.  177-78  and  Y  11.  71-74;  T  11.  179-80  and  Y 
11.  75-92;  T  11.  284-93  and  Y  11.  108-27;  T  11.  349-51  and  Y  11.  291-94. 

(3)  The  York  Joseph  refuses  to  be  pacified  so  easily  as  does  the  Towneley 
Joseph  by  Mary's  explanation  of  her  condition.     He  asks  for  the  parentage  of  her 
child  no  less  than  six  different  times,  whereas  the  Towneley  Joseph  asks  but  three 
times.     This  expansion  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  dramatic  presentation  of  the 
puellae  in  York  as  against  the  narrative  presentation  in  Towneley.    Perhaps,  Burton's 
failure  to  mention  the  puellae  in  the  description  of  the  play  in  the  1415  list11  indicates 
that,  as  speaking  characters,  they  were  not  originally  present  in  the  York  play. 

These  instances  indicate  an  elaboration  by  York  of  the  simpler  Towne- 
ley play,  and  therefore,  the  Towneley  play  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  "an 
adaptation  of  an  earlier  York  play,"  as  Professor  Gayley18  suggests,  but  as 
the  earlier  play  itself,  or  the  play  nearer  the  parent-cycle  version  than  the 
extant  York  play. 

The  parallels  with  true-Coventry,14  sometimes  corresponding  to  the 
extant  York  play  and  at  other  times  to  the  extant  Towneley  play,  may 
be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  true-Coventry  play  came  into  contact 
either  with  the  parent  play  itself  or  with  a  subsequent  revision  of  it. 

Tlie  Magi 

In  York,  the  incidents  of  the  Magi  or  the  Coming  of  the  Three  Kings 
and  Their  Oblation  are  divided  into  two  separate  plays,  whereas  they  are 
included  in  a  single  play  in  Towneley.  Numerous  similarities  in  structural 
outlines  and  phraseology  exist : 

«  Hohlfeld,  op.  cil.  Atiglia  11:290. 

«  The  description  given  the  play  in  Burton's  1415  list  (Smith,  of.  cit.  intro.  xx)  is:  Maria,  Josep  talent 
dimittere  earn,  angelus  eis  loquens  vl  transeant  usque  Bedlem. 
»  Gayley,  Plays  of  Our  Forefathers  134,  n.  1. 
H  These  parallels  have  been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Cady,  op.  cit.  PMLA  24:438  S. 
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(1)  Herod,  boasting  of  his  beauty  and  power,  orders  his  messenger  to  search 
the  realm  for  miscreants.    Compare  Y  PI.  XVI,  11.  1-44  and  T  11.  1-66. 

(2)  In  the  meeting  of  the  three  kings  and  their  decision  to  ride  on  together,  one  of 
the  kings  prays  God  to  "grant  him  grace  of  company"  and  declares  that  he  will  not 
cease  to  search  until  he  has  discovered  the  meaning  of  the  star.    Compare  T  11.  91-92 
and  Y  11.  19-20  for  verbal  similarities,  with  the  retention  of  one  rhyme  word,  companye; 
also  T  11.  98-99  and  Y  11.  22-24,  with  the  retention  of  two  rhyme  words,  mene,  schene; 
also  T  11.  145-48  and  157  and  Y  11.  37-40;  also  Y  11.  53-54  and  T  11.  163-64  with  the 
retention  of  one  rhyme  word,  fere. 

Also  I  pray  the  specyally,  God  grannie  me  happe  so  bat  I  myght 

Thou  graunt  me  grace  of  company.  Haue  grace  to  gete  goode  companye. 

To  wyt  what  this  starne  may  mene,  With  thy  sterne  schynyng  schene, 

That  has  me  led,  with  bemys  schene,  For  certis,  I  sail  noght  cease, 

Tille  I  witte  -what  it  mene. 

lordyngs, Sirs,  with  youre  wille,  /  wolde  yow 

I  pray  you  tell  me  with  good  chere  praye 

wheder  ye  weynd,  on  this  manere,  To  telle  me  some  of  youre  entent, 

And  where  that  ye  haue  bene;  Whedir  ye  wende  forthe  in  this  waye, 

Good  sir,  what  cuntre  cam  ye  fra?  And  fro  what  contre  36  are  wente. 

Now,  syrs,  syn  we  ar  semled  here,  Sir,  of  felashippe  are  we  fayne, 

I  rede  we  ryde  togeder,  in  fere.  Now  sail  we  wende  forth  all  in  feere. 

(3)  The  messenger,  returning  to  court,  is  reproached  for  his  long  absence. 
Herod's  wrath  is  turned  away  from  him,  however,  as  soon  as  he  learns  of  the  meeting 
of  the  three  kings,  who,  guided  only  by  a  star,  are  in  search  of  a  new-born  child.    See 
T  11.  259-89  and  Y  11.  73-96. 

(4)  Herod  inquires  into  the  reasons  for  the  journey  and  concludes  that  the  three 
kings  must,  indeed,  be  mad.    Compare  T  11.  385-86  and  Y  11.  106-8  for  verbal  similari- 
ties, with  the  retention  of  two  rhyme  words,  beforne,  borne;  also  T  11.  292-94  and  Y  11. 
110-13,  with  the  retention  of  two  rhyme  words,  lad,  mad. 

lord,  when  that  starne  rose  vs  beforne,         A  sterne  stod  vs  byforne, 
Ther  by  we  knew  that  chyld  was  borne.         That  makis  vs  speke  and  spir 

Of  ane  pat  is  nowe  borne. 

And  certis,  unwitty  men  30  werre 

That  new  borne  lad,  To  lepe  ouere  lande  to  late  a  ladde. 

When  thare  wytt  in  a  sterne  shuld  be,        Say  when  lost  56  hym?  ought  lange 

before? 
I  hold  thaym  mad.  All  wyse  men  will  wene  36  madde. 

(5)  The  prophecies  are  cited.    The  verbal  similarities  in  the  Balaam  and  Isaiah 
passages  are  close.    Compare  especially  T  11.  205-6  and  Y  11.  156-60,  with  the  reten- 
tion of  the  two  rhyme  words,  thyng  and  sprynge. 

Certan,  balaam  spekys  of  this  thyng,  For    Balaham   saide   a   starne  shulde 

spring 
That  of  lacob  a  starne  shall  spryng.  Of  Jacobe  kynde,  and  pat  is  Jewes. 

Compare  also  T  11.  417-25  and  Y  11.  161-65,  with  the  retention  of  the  following  words: 
Isaia,  mayden,  shall,  bere,  Emanuell. 

(6)  On  the  pretext  of  wishing  to  pay  reverence  to  the  child,  Herod  allows  the 
three  kings  to  pass  on,  but  bids  them  come  again  on  their  way  back.    Compare  T  11. 
483-88  and  Y  11.  197-99  for  verbal  similarities,  with  the  retention  of  one  rhyme  word, 
ty thyng  (tythande  in  Y). 

Bot  com  agane  with  me  to  leynd,  And  comes  agayne  pan  me  vntill, 


If  it  be  sothe,  this  new  tythyng,  And  telle  me  trulye  youre  tythande, 

Som  worship  wold  I  do  that  kyng.  To  worshippe  hym  £>at  is  my  will. 
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(7)  The  guiding  star  disappears  from  sight  and  the  three  kings  kneel  in  prayer 
begging  its  return.     Upon  its  reappearance,  it  stands  still  above  their  destination. 
Compare  T  11.  506-8  and  Y  11.  221-24  for  verbal  similarities. 

(8)  The    three   kings   make   their   respective   offerings.      Compare   Balthazar's 
speech,  especially,  for  verbal  similarities,  T  11.  555-58  and  Y  11.  284-88,  with  the  re- 
tention of  one  rhyme  word,  shalbe.     Compare  also  T  11.  541-42  and  Y  1.  277. 


In  tokyn  that  thou  dede  shalbe, 


To  thy  grauyng  this  myr  of  me 
Resaue  the  tyll. 

hayll  be  thou 

That  boytt  of  all  cure  bayll  may  bryng. 


But  whan  thy  dedys  ar  done  to  dye  is 

pi  dette, 

And  sen  thy  body  beryed  shalbe, 
This  mirre  will  I  giffe  to  pi  grauyng. 

Ressauye  it        


Hayll !  barne  bat  is  best  oure  baylys  to 
bete. 


(9)  Mary  tells  of  the  miraculous  birth  of  her  son  and  gives  the  three  kings  her 
blessings. 

(10)  Because  of  weariness,  the  three  kings  lie  down.    An  angel  appears  to  them 
in  their  sleep  and  bids  them  return  home  another  way.    This  passage  is  verbally  and 
metrically  identical  in  both  plays.    Compare  T  11.  595-606  and  Y  11.  313-24. 


Syr  curies  kyngys,  to  me  take  lent, 
And  turne  by  tyme  or  ye  be  tenyd; 
from  god  his  self  thus  am  I  sent 
To  warne  you,  as  youre  faythfull  freynd, 

how  herode  kyng  has  malyce  ment. 
And   shapys   with   shame   you  for   to 

sheynd; 

And  so  that  ye  no  harmes  henl, 
By  othere  ways  god  wyll  ye  weynd 
Into  youre  awne  cuntre; 
And  if  ye  ask  hym  boyn, 
for  this  dede  that  ye  haue  done, 
youre  beyld  ay  wyll  he  be. 


Nowe  curlayse  kynges,  to  me  take  tent. 
And  turne  betyme  or  )e  be  tenyd, 
Fro  God  hym  selfe  bus  am  I  sent 
To    warne    yow,    als    youre   faithfull 

frende, 

Herowde  the  kyng  has  malise  ment. 
And   shapis   with   shame   yow  for   to 

shende, 

A  nd  for  pat  )e  non  harmes  shulde  hente, 
Be  othir  waies  God  will  ye  wende 
Euen  to  youre  awne  centre. 
A  nd  yf  )e  aske  hym  bone, 
Youre  beelde  ay  will  he  be. 
For  pis  pat  be  haue  done. 


(11)  The  kings,  in  gratitude,  thank  God.    Compare  T  11.  614-16  and  Y  11.  325-28 
for  verbal  similarities,  with  the  retention  of  one  rhyme  word,  thre. 


with  hart  enterely  thank  I  the, 
That  thyn  angell  sent  tyll  us  thre, 
And  kend  vs  so. 


A!  lorde,  I  loue  be  inwardly. 
Sirs,  God  has  gudly  warned  vs  thre, 
His  Aungell  her  now  herde  haue  I, 
And  how  he  saide. 


(12)  The  kings  separate  and  each  goes  his  own  way. 

The  following  differences  may  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the 
Towneley  play,  composed  in  the  "Burns"  measure,  a  metre  of  the  parent 
cycle,15  represents  the  earlier  version  and  the  two  York  plays  later 
revisions  :16 

(1)  In  conforming  to  the  exigencies  of  the  rhyme  scheme  of  the  Northern  Sep- 
tenar  stanza,  extra  lines  were  apparently  inserted  by  York, 
(a)  Compare  Y  11.  22-24  and  T  11.  98-99. 

»  See  above,  ch.  Ill,  SO  B. 

"  The  similarities  with  true-Coventry,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Cady  (of.  cit.  PMLA  24:446  ff.) 
may  be  explained,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph's  Trouble  (see  above,  p.  56),  l»y  assuming  that  true-Coventry 
came  into  contact  with  the  parent  play  or  a  subsequent  revision  of  it. 
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With  thy  sterne  schynyng  scheme,  To  wyt  what  this  starne  may  mene, 

For  certis,  I  sail  noght  cesse,  That  has  me  led,  with  bemys  shene 

Tille  I  witte  what  it  mene. 

(b)  Compare  Y  11.  106-8  and  T  11.  385-86. 

A  sterne  stud  vs  byforne,  lord,  when  that  starne  rose  vs  beforne, 

That  makis  vs  speke  and  spir  Ther  by  we  knew  that  chyld  was  borne. 

Of  ane  pat  is  nowe  borne. 

(2)  In  his  revision,  the  York  playwright,  apparently,  made  numerous  changes 
in  subject-matter.  In  some  cases,  he  added  new  material;  in  other  cases,  he  omitted 
certain  minor  details,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  even  changed  the  fundamental 
outline  of  the  plot.  Such  changes,  however,  are  of  slight  importance  and  may  be 
ascribed,  for  the  most  part,  to  one  of  two  principles,  either  a  desire  for  scriptural 
accuracy  or  an  attempt  at  a  more  realistic  portrayal  of  the  incidents. 

The  additions  in  the  two  York  plays  do  not  affect  the  main  outlines  of  the  plot; 
they  are  merely  minor  elaborations  of  essential  details  common  to  both  cycles. 

(a)  The  York  play  adds  a  new  character  in  the  person  of  Herod's  son,  who  appears 
in  connection  with  the  boasting  of  the  soldiers.     Herod    sings  their  praises  to  his 
youthful  son,  who,  in  turn,  boasts  that  he,  too,  will  kill  "bad  fellows." 

(b)  When  the  messenger  tells  Herod  that  the  three  kings  are  about  to  arrive  at 
court,  Herod,  evidently  to  inspire  in  them  a  feeling  of  awe,  arrays  himself  richly. 
This  is  undoubtedly  an  attempt  at  a  more  realistic  portrayal. 

(c)  The  three  Ycrk  kings,  in  addition  to  the  prophecies  quoted,  add  that  Jesus 
will  be  king  of  Judea  and  indeed  king  over  all  people.     Perhaps  this  is  an  attempt  at 
scriptural  accuracy,  since  the  same  answer  is  given  in   Matthew11  and  the  Apocryphal 
Gospel  of  James.ls 

(d)  Herod's  anger  is  more  pronounced  in  York  than  in  Towneley. 

(e)  Herod's  invitation  to  the  three  kings  to  return  again  that  way  is  preceded  by  the 
advice  of  his  counsellors  bidding  him  not  act  deceitfully.     After  the  departure  of 
the  kings,  Herod  rejoices  over  the  trap  prepared  for  them.     These  elaborations  are 
lacking  in  Towneley. 

(f)  An  additional  character  is  seen  in  the  maid  of  the  York  play,  who  stands  at 
the  door  of  the  stable  and  bids  the  kings  enter.    This  is  an  evident  attempt  at  a  more 
realistic  presentation. 

The  omissions  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  line  with  the  simpler  scriptural  account 
and  do  not  materially  affect  the  framework  of  the  play. 

(a)  The  York  Herod  does  not  impose  upon  his  subjects  the  worship  of  Mahomet 
as  does  the  Towneley  Herod. 

(b)  The  three  kings  in  the  York  play  do  not  go  into  so  much  detail  in  giving  the 
information  concerning  their  names,  realms,  and  purpose  in  coming,  as  do  the  Towne- 
ley kings. 

(c)  York  omits  the  recalling  of  Balaam's  prophecy  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
the  kings  and  transfers  it  to  the  questioning  by  Herod. 

(d)  The  York  kings  do  not  discuss  the  significance  of  their  gifts  when  they  first 
meet,  or  the  possible  influence  of  astronomy  upon  the  appearance  of  the  guiding  star. 

(e)  The  adieux  of  the  Towneley  kings  are  long  and  elaborate,  whereas  the  fare- 
well speeches  of  the  York  kings  are  short. 

Differences  are  seen  in  the  following  instances.  Since,  however,  they  are  merely 
minor  details  with  which  two  of  the  chief  incidents  are  elaborated,  they  do  not  affect 
the  main  development  of  the  play. 

»  Gospel  of  Matthew  ch.  II,  1-12. 

11  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  James  ch.  XXI,  in  Cowper,  Apocryphal  Gospels. 
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(a)  The  three  kings  appear  before  Herod,  not  at  the  messenger's  command  as  in 
Towneley,  but  of  their  own  free-will,  thinking  that  perhaps  Herod  can  aid  them  in 
finding  the  child. 

(b)  The  prophecies  are  quoted  to  Herod  by  the  three  kings,  instead  of  by  the 
counsellors  from  their  learned  books,  as  in  Towneley.    Apparently,  this  is  an  attempt 
at  scriptural  accuracy,  since  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  James,  Herod  examines  the 
magi  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  star." 

It  thus  seems  probable  that  the  single  play  which  is  noted  by  Burton 
in  his  1415  list20  refers  to  the  play  now  extant  in  the  Towneley  cycle,  and 
that  the  two  plays,  which  are  entered  in  the  second  Burton  list21  and 
referred  to  in  a  1431  record  of  the  Goldsmiths,22  refer  to  the  two  plays 
now  extant  in  the  York  cycle. 

It  may  still  be  asked  how  the  Towneley  play  came  to  include  the  single 
Northern  Septenar  strophe  in  which  the  angel  makes  his  appearance  and 
gives  the  warning  to  the  sleeping  kings.  According  to  Professor  Hohl- 
feld's  supposition,23  it  was  incorporated  by  the  Towneley  playwright  who 
wrote  in  general  imitation  of  the  York  play.  Since  the  separation  of  the 
two  cycles  apparently  took  place  while  certain  plays  of  the  parent  cycle 
were  being  rewritten  in  the  Northern  Septenar  metre,24  it  may  be  that 
the  isolated  Northern  Septenar  strophe  represents  an  instance  in  which  a 
single  lyrical  passage  was  turned  into  the  newer  and  more  attractive  metre 
before  the  separation. 

The  Flight  into  Egypt 

The  Flight  into  Egypt  is  closely  connected  with  the  Massacre  and  is 
usually  included  as  one  of  its  incidents.  York  and  Towneley  alone  agree 
in  developing  it  into  a  separate  play  and  making  it  precede  the  Massacre.™ 

Close  similarities  in  structural  outlines  and  phraseology  exist : 

(1)  An  angel  awakens  Joseph  who  wonders  at  its  sweet  voice.     Compare  T  II. 
1-13  and  Y  11.  37-42. 

Awake,  loseph,  and  take  intent!  Wakyn,  Joseph!  and  lake  entente! 

Thou  ryse,  and  sleep  nomare!  My  sawes  schall  seece  thy  sorowe  sare, 


fior  thou  shall  no  harmes  hent,  Be  noght  heuy,  pi  happe  is  hentte, 


And  rew  it  wonder  sare.  pare-fore  I  bidde  pe  slepe  no  mare. 

A!  myghtfull  god,  A!    myghtfull    lorde,    what   euere   pat 

What  euer  this  ment,  mente? 

so  swete  of  toyn?  So  swete  a  voyce  herde  I  neuere  ayre. 

"  Cowper,  loc.  cit. 

•«  See  Burton's  1415  list  in  Smith,  op.  cit.  intro.  xxi. 
11  See  Davies,  Municipal  Records  of  the  City  of  York  app.  233. 

"  See  Sellers,  York  Memorandum  Book,  Surtees  Society  125:  123-24;  see  also  intro.  xlix. 
"Hohlfeld.  op.  cit.  Anglia  11:293. 
«  See  above,  ch.  II,  p.  46. 

15  The  same  situation  is  seen  in  the  Beverley  list.     See  Beverley  Records,  Selden  Society;  Furnivall 
Miscellany  218;  Chambers,  op.  cit.  2:340. 
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(2)  The  angel  bids  him  not  fear;  that  he  is  an  angel  sent  to  warn  him  against 
Herod.    Compare  T  11.  40,  14-28  and  Y  11.  48-62. 

Ther  of  haue  thou  no  drede;  Joseph,  haue  bou  no  drede, 


lo  Joseph,  it  is  I,  For  I  am  sente  to  be, 

An  angel  send  to  the.  Gabriell,  goddis  aungell  bright, 

Is  comen  to  bidde  be  flee 

hens  behufys  the  hy,  With  Marie  and  hir  worthy  wight; 

And  take  with  the  mary, 

for  herode  dos  to  dy  For  Herowde  be  kyng  gars  doo  to  dede 

All  knaue  chyldren,  securly,  All  knave  childer  in  ilke  a  stede, 

within  two  yere  that  be  With  )eris  twa 

Of  eld,  ba/  are  of  aide 


Where  may  we  beyld?  In  Egipte  shall  36  beelde, 

Tyll  egypp  shall  thou  fare.  Tille  I  witte  be  for  to  saie. 

with  all  the  myght  thou  may. 

(3)  Joseph,  grieving  for  Mary,  tells  her  that  they  must  flee.    Compare  T  11.  55-8, 
62  and  Y  11.  84-6,  90.     Note  especially  the  following  verbal  similarities,  with  the  re- 
tention of  two  common  rhyme  words. 

Mary,  my  darlyng.  Mary,  my  doughter. 

At  leyf  loseph,  what  chere?  A!  leyf  Joseph,  what  chert? 

ffor-thi  behofes  us  fle.  Ther  is  noght  ellis  but  us  most  flee. 

(4)  Mary  can  not  understand  the  reason  for  the  flight.     Joseph  tells  her  of  the 
angel's  message,  and  she  laughs  and  trembles  in  her  fear.     Compare  T  11.  79-85  and 
Y  11.  103-7.    Note  especially  the  retention  of  two  rhyme  words,  care  and  dare,  and  the 
verbal  similarity  in  the  line,  /  lurk  and  dare  (T  1.  83),  and  /  durk,  I  dare  (Y  1.  105). 

(5)  It  is  difficult  for  Mary  to  understand  why  she  should  be  deprived  of  her  son. 
Compare  T  11.  79-88  and  Y  11.  137-43;  67-9;  156-58,  with  the  retention  of  five  rhyme 
words,  sare,  ill,  spill,  care,  bare. 

(6)  Joseph  begs  Mary  to  be  quiet,  saying  that  they  must  pack  their  "gere" 
immediately.     Compare  T  11.  114-16;  161;  41  and  Y  11.  147-50,  with  the  retention  of 
the  three  rhyme  words,  be,  dynne,  wynne  and  the  similar  phrases,  We!  leue  Marie  . . . 
lat  be;  leue  of  thy  dynne  (Y)  and  let  be  thy  dyn  (T);  also  T  11.  120-21  and  Y  11.  159-60, 
with  the  retention  of  the  common  rhyme  word,  gere,  and  the  common  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing words,  tytt,  pak  and  oure. 

(7)  Mary  complains  about  carrying  the  child.     Compare  T  11.  129-30;  133  and 
Y  11.  162-64,  with  the  retention  of  the  one  rhyme  word,  here,  and  the  common  use  of 
the  words,  God  wote. 

Certain  York  passages  appear,  to  be  verbal  expansions  of  simpler  Towne- 
ley  passages : 

A!  myghtfull  lorde,   what   euere   bat         A!  myghtfull  god, 
mente?  What  euer  this  ment, 

So  swete  a  voyce  herde  I  neure  ayre.  so  swete  of  toyn?    (T  11.  11-13) 

But   what   arte   bou   with  steuen   so 
shylle, 

bus  in  my  slepe  pat  spekis  me  till, 

To  me  appere, 

And  late  me  here 

What  pat  bou  was?    (Y  11.  41-47) 

(1)  The  lines  of  the  following  Towneley  passage  have  been  split  into  separate 
parts  by  the  York  playwright  at  different  points  in  the  presentation: 
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My  son?  alas,  for  care! 

who  may  my  dollys  dyll? 
wo  worth  fals  herode  are! 

my  son  why  shuld  he  spyll? 
Alas!  I  lurk  and  dare! 
To  slo  this  barne  I  bare, 

what  wight  in  warld  had  wyll? 
his  hart  shuld  be  full  sare 
Sichon  for  to  fare, 

That  neuer  yit  dyd  yll, 

Ne  thoght.     (T  11.  79-91) 


His  foo,  alias!  what  is  youre  reede, 
Wha  wolde  my  dere  barne  do  to  dede? 
I  durk,  I  dare, 
Whoo  may  my  care 

Of  balis  Wynne?     (Y  11.  103-7) 
Alias!  why  schulde  I  tharne 
My  sone  his  liffe  so  sweete, 
His  harte  aught  to  be  ful  sare, 
On  slike  a  foode  hym  to  forfare, 
bat  nevir  did  ill 
Him  for  to  spille, 

And  he  ne  wate  why.    (Y  11  137- 

43) 

Alias!  what  ayles  hym  for  to  spille 
Smale  songe  barnes  bat  neuere  did  ille 
In  worde  ne  dede.    (York  11.  67-69) 
Alas!  Joseph,  for  care! 
Why  shuld  I  forgo  hym, 
My   dere   barne   bat   I   bare.     (Y  11. 
156-58) 

(2)  The  following  York  passage  shows  an  expansion  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
simpler  Towneley  passage: 


We!  leue  Marie,  do  way,  late  be, 
I  pray  be,  leue  of  thy  dynne, 
And  fande  be  furthe  for  to  flee 
Away  with  hyme  for  to  wynne.     (Y  11. 
147-50) 


ffor-thi  let  be  thi  dyn 

And  cry. 

how  shall  we  theder  wyn?    (T  11.  114- 
16) 


(3)  In  his  command  to  Mary  to  make  ready  their  "gere,"  the  York  Joseph 
mentions  the  articles  which  he  must  carry,  whereas  no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the 
Towneley  play. 


bat  swete  swayne  yf  bou  saue, 
Do  tyte,  pakke  same  oure  gere, 
And  such  smale  harnes  as  we  haue. 


Ther  is  noght  els  to  say 

bot  ty tt  pak  vp  oure  gere.    (T  11 . 
120-21) 


Bot  god  it  wote  I  muste  care  for  all, 
For  bed  and  bak, 
And  all  be  pakke 

bat  nedis  vnto  vs, 
It  forthers  to  fene  me 
bis  pakald  bere  me  bus, 
Of  all  I  plege  and  pleyne  me.       (Y  11.  159-70) 

Accordingly,  the  Towneley  play  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  imitation26 
or  adaptation27  of  an  earlier  York  play,  but  as  the  earlier  play  itself,  of 
which  the  York  play  represents  a  later  revision.  Thus,  the  revision  easily 
explains  the  difference  in  the  conception  of  Joseph's  character  in  the  two 
plays.  Joseph  in  the  York  play  is  not,  as  Professor  Cady  states,28  entirely 
different  in  character  from  Joseph  in  the  Towneley  play;  he  is  not  "all 
sympathy  and  patience  with  Mary" : 

(1)  At  the  beginning  of  the  play,  Joseph,  weak  and  weary,  bitterly  bemoans  his 
fate. 

»  Hohlfeld,  op.  cit.  Atiglia  11:293. 

17  Gayley,  Plays  of  Our  Forefathers  134,  n.  1. 

"  Cady,  op.  cit.  PMLA  24:449  S. 
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(2)  In  strophe  eleven,  he  complains  about  making  the  trip: 

And  sertis  I  dred  me  sore 
To  make  my  smale  trippe, 
Or  tyme  pat  I  come  pare. 

(3)  A  certain  degree  of  ill-temper  and  impatience  with  Mary  appears  to  be  present 
in  the  abruptness  of  the  answers  vouchsafed  by  Joseph  in  strophes  14  and  15.    Mary 
asks  where  they  are  going;  Joseph  replies  that  he  has  told  her  long  before:    "To 
Egipte  tald  I  be  lang  are."     Mary  wishes  to  know  where  it  is,  and  we  can  imagine 
that  his  reply,  "what  wate  I?"  was  given  impatiently. 

(4)  In  the  last  strophe,  Joseph  thanks  God  for  granting  him  the  grace  of  being 
strong  again,  whereas  he  was  so  weak  before. 

Fundamentally,  then,  the  characters  of  the  two  Josephs  are  conceived 
in  the  same  vein:  both  are  old  and  weak;  both  dread  the  journey  and  make 
it  unwillingly;  both  "take  it  out"  on  their  wives.  The  denunciations  of 
the  one,  it  is  true,  are  much  more  bitter  than  those  of  the  other,  but  this 
may  be  due  to  the  differing  conceptions  of  the  two  playwrights,29  and 
offers  no  real  objection  to  the  view  that  the  plays  were  originally  identical. 
The  York  situation  may  simply  be  a  part  of  that  general  movement, 
already  noted  in  the  Northern  Septenar  plays,30  which  sought  to  give  a 
more  scriptural  and  reverential  tone.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the 
York  playwright  would  naturally  soften  the  bitter  complaints  of  the 
Joseph  in  the  parent  play,  perhaps  now  represented  by  Towneley. 

Massacre  of  the  Innocents 

The  similarities  existing  between  the  York  and  Towneley  plays  of  the 
Massacre  occur  not  only  in  structural  outlines,  as  pointed  out  by  Professors 
Hohlfeld31  and  Cady,32  but  also  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  many 
details  and  in  verbal  agreement  in  isolated  passages. 

In  plot  development,  there  is  but  one  fundamental  difference,  that  of 
Herod's  attitude  when  he  learns  the  result  of  the  slaughter.  In  York,  he 
is  angry  because  of  Jesus'  escape,  but  in  Towneley,  believing  that  the 
child  has  been  slain,  he  rejoices  and  rewards  the  soldiers.  Except  for  this 
difference,  the  Wakefield  author  merely  elaborates  or  makes  slight  additions 
to  incidents  presented  in  less  detail  in  the  York  play  :33 

Scene  I,  the  opening  scene  of  vaunting. 

(1)  The  Wakefield  author  makes  the  messenger,  singing  Herod's  praises,  precede 
his  entrance.     The  messenger,  however,  merely  repeats  or  amplifies  what  the  York 

"  The  same  situation  is  seen  in  the  York  and  Towneley  plays  of  the  Conspiracy,  where  there  is  a 
divergent  development  of  Pilate's  character.  (See  below,  p.  78.)  In  this  case,  no  one  questions  the 
probability  that  the  Towneley  play  represents  an  earlier  York  version,  which  according  to  my  theory 
formed  a  part  of  the  parent  cycle. 

"  See  above,  ch.  II,  p.  44  ff. 

«  Hohlfeld,  op.  cit.  Anglia  11:293. 

»  Cady,  op.  cit.  PMLA  24:451. 

"See  Mrs.  Frank,  op.  cit.  Mod.  Phil.  15:181  ff. 
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Herod  says  in  his  opening  speech.  Each  one  calls  for  silence  and  "bowing  at  his 
bidding."  Note  especially  T  11.  10-16  and  Y  11.  6-16  for  verbal  similarities,  with  the 
retention  of  five  rhyme  words,  mahowne,  towne,  bowne,  bydyng,  lewte. 


Herode,  the  heynd  kyng/  by  grace  of 

mahowne, 
Of  lury,  lowrmontyng/  sternly  with 

crowne, 
On  lyfe  that  ar  lyfyng/  in  towre  and 

in  towne, 
Gracyus  you  gretyng/  commaundys 

you  be  bowne 

At  his  bydyng; 
luf  hym  with  lewte, 
drede  hym,  that  doughty! 


je  aught  to  dare  and  doute, 
And  lere  you  lowe  to  lowte 
To  me  youre  louely  lorde. 
je  awe  in  felde  and  towne 
To  bowe  at  my  bidding, 
With  reuerence  and  renoune 
As  fallis  for  swilk  a  kyng 
be  lordlyest  on-lyue 
Who  her-to  is  noght  bowne, 
Be  all-myghty  mahounde 
To  dede  I  schall  hym  dryue! 


(2)  The  Towneley  Herod,  not  content  with  the  York  Herod's  assertion  that  he 
is  lord  of  every  land,  gives  a  long  list  of  the  lands  over  which  Herod  holds  dominion. 

(3)  The  Towneley  Herod,  as  in  the  York  version,  calls  for  silence,  and  speaking 
of  his  anxiety  concerning  the  three  kings,  asks  for  tidings,  and  is  told  by  the  messen- 
ger of  their  departure.     Compare  T  11.  145-47  and  Y  11.  100-2  for  verbal  similarities 
with  the  retention  of  the  two  rhyme  words,  past,  fast. 


Lord,  thynk  not  ill  if  I/tell  you  how 
thay  ar  past; 

An  othere  way  in  hy/  thay  soght,  and 
that  full  fast. 


I  saie  for  thay  are  past. 


33,  lord,  in  faitht  ful  faste. 


Compare  also  T  11.  26-29  and  Y  11.  41-45  for  slight  reminiscences  in  phraseology. 

(4)  Herod,  thereupon,  vents  his  rage  upon  the  messenger.  This  scene  has  been 
elaborated  by  the  Wakefield  author,  but  there  can  still  be  traced  an  identity  in  certain 
words.  Compare  especially  T  11.  150,  163-64  and  Y  11.  106,  119,  125. 

ffy  on  the  dewill!  where  may  I  byde?          A!  dogges,  be  deuell  bou  spede. 


ffy,  losels  and  lyars!  lurdans  ilkone! 
Tratoures  and  well  wars!   .    .    . 


Fy,  on  be  ladde,  bou  lyes! 

Thou  lyes!  false  traytoure  strange. 

(5)  Towneley  elaborates  the  boasting  of  the  knights  as  to  what  they  would  have 
done,  had  they  met  the  three  kings. 

Scene  II,  the  advice  of  the  counsellors. 

(1)  Herod  calls  his  council.     In  Towneley,  the  Wakefield  author  adds  Herod's 
command  to  have  his  clerks  search  through  Virgil,  Homer,  and  everywhere  else,  save 
in  legends,  also  in  Boece  and  other  tales,  but  not  in  service  books,  for  "this  talk  of  a 
maiden  and  a  child."     The  quoting  of  certain  prophecies  at  this  point  and  Herod's 
rage  because  of  the  information  given  by  them,  are  also  additions. 

(2)  With  the  counsellor's  suggestion  that  all  knave  children  under  two  years  of 
age  be  killed,  the  similarity  between  the  two  plays  is  resumed.    Compare  T  11.  254-56 
and  Y  11.  149-54  for  verbal  similarities,  with  the  retention  of  the  two  rhyme  words, 
dede,  stede,  and  the  use  of  the  common  phrases,  all  knaue  chyldren,  ilk  a  (othere  in  T) 
stede,  knyghtys. .  .biddis  (ordeyn  in  T"),thrug  outt  bedlam  (in  Bedlem  and  all  aboute  in  Y). 

(3)  Herod,  in  gratitude,  pledges  his  friendship.     Compare  T  1.  324,  ye  shall 
fynd  me  freyndly,  and  Y  1.  165,  )e  shall  fynde  me  youre  frende.     The  incident  is  elab- 
orated in  Towneley  by  Herod's  rewarding    the  counsellor  with  a  gift  of  land  and 
castles  and  with  the  promise  of  making  him  pope  some  day. 
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Scene  III,  the  command  to  kill  the  children. 

(1)  The  calling  of  the  soldiers  and  their  appearance  in  their  best  apparel  is  an 
elaboration  by  the  Wakefield  author.  Especially  significant  is  the  actual  command 
given  the  soldiers,  which,  fundamental  to  the  plot  development  of  both  plays,  occurs 
in  similar  phraseology.  Compare  T  11.  307-10  and  Y  11.  149-54,  with  the  retention  of 
the  two  rhyme  words,  aboute,  clowte. 

To  bedlem  loke  ye  go/  And  all  the  coste  Gars  gadir  in  grete  rowte 

aboute,  Youre  knyghtis  kene  be-lyue. 

All  knaue  chyldren  ye  slo/  and  lordys,  And  biddis  bam  dynge  to  dede 

ye  shalbe  stoute;  All  knaue  childir  kepte  in  clowte, 

Of  yeres  if  they  be  two/  and  within,  In  Bedlem  and  all  aboute, 

of  all  that  rowte  To  layte  in  ilke  a  stede. 
On  lyfe  lyefe  none  of  tho/  that  lygys 

in  swedyll  clowte. 

The  willing  acquiescence  of  the  soldiers  is  another  similarity  to  note. 

Scene  IV,  the  killing  of  the  children. 

(1)  In  York,  two  children  are  seized  simultaneously  and  killed.  In  Towneley, 
three  children  are  seized  and  killed,  but  a  separate  incident  is  made  for  each  child. 
The  details  of  the  slaughter,  however,  are  unvaried  in  their  repetition,  following 
almost  exactly  the  order  of  incidents  portrayed  in  the  single  slaughter  scene  of  the 
two  children  in  York.  The  seizure  of  the  children  by  the  soldiers  occurs  first,  followed 
immediately  by  the  cries  of  the  mothers,  the  killing  of  the  children,  the  lamentations 
•  of  the  mothers  (each  of  these  incidents  is  repeated  for  both  the  second  and  third 
child  in  Towneley),  then  the  attacking  of  the  soldiers  by  the  infuriated  mothers,  and 
the  soldiers'  threat  to  tell  Herod  of  the  attack. 

Scene  V,  the  soldiers'  report  to  Herod  upon  the  results  of  the  slaughter. 

The  different  development,  in  the  two  cycles,  of  the  fifth  scene,34  as  well 
as  the  other  differences  noted  above,  may  be  explained  by  assuming  that 
the  Towneley  play,  composed  in  the  characteristic  metre  of  the  Wakefield 
author,  represents  an  expanded  revision  of  the  parent  play,  now  extant 
presumably  in  York.35 

The  Incredulity  of  Thomas 

The  Incredulity  of  Thomas  is  closely  connected  with  the  Peregrini  and 
is  usually  included  as  one  of  its  incidents,  but  York  and  Towneley  differ 
from  the  other  English  cycles  by  developing  it  into  a  separate  play.  Simi- 
larities exist  not  only  in  structural  outlines,  as  called  attention  to  by  Pro- 
fessor Cady,36  but  also  in  the  use  of  minor  details  and  parallel  phraseology 
in  isolated  passages: 

(1)  The  assembled  disciples  mourn  Jesus'  crucifixion. 

(2)  Jesus  appears,  but  vanishes  immediately. 

"  See  above,  p.  63. 

*  Even  the  true-Coventry  play,  believed  to  have  the  same  liturgical  source  as  the  York  and  Towneley 
plays  (Cady,  op.  cit.  PMLA  24:451  f.)  differs  from  the  outline  followed  by  them:  (1)  the  preliminary 
scene  of  Herod's  vaunting  is  not  given;  (2)  Herod  calls  no  council,  but  suggests  the  slaughter  himself; 
(3)  the  soldiers  remonstrate  against  the  brutal  order;  (4)  the  lullabies  of  the  mothers  are  added;  (5)  Herod, 
bearing  of  the  flight,  starts  out  in  pursuit. 

»  Cady,  op.  cil.  PMLA  24:464  ff. 
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(3)  Jesus  reappears,  tells  the  disciples  not  to  fear  him,  but  to  feel  his  flesh  and 
bones,  so  that  they  may  be  convinced  that  he  is  not  a  spirit.    Compare  T  1.  96 
and  Y  11.  31-32  for  verbal  similarities,  also  T  11.  94-99  and  Y  11.  46-48,  55-60,  with  the 
retention  of  five  rhyme  words,  se,  tre,  gone,  bone,  none,  and  other  similar  phrases. 

peasse  emangys  you  ever  ichon!  Pees  vnto  yowe  euermore  myght  be, 

it  is  I,  drede  you  noght.  Drede  you  no)t,  for  I  am  hee. 

Thou  grauntt  vs  for  to  se  her  may  se  see 

The  self  body  and  the  same/  pe  same  body  pat  has  you  bought 

the  which  that  died  on  tre.  vppon  a  tre. 

That  was  wonte  with  you  to  gone/  For  yowe  busgatis  banne  haue  I  gone, 

and  dere  with  dede  you  boght.  Folous  me  grathely  euerilkone, 

Grope  and  fele  flesh  and  bone/  And  se  pat  I  have  flessk  and  bone, 

Gropes  me  nowe, 

Sich  thyng  has  goost  none/  For  so  ne  has  sperite  none. 

(4)  Jesus  tells  the  disciples  to  look  at  his  wounds.    Compare  T  11.  100-3  and  Y  11. 
49-54,  with  the  retention  of  two  rhyme  words,  meet  and  feet. 

My  rysyng  fro  dede  to  lyfe/  bat  I  am  comen  sou  here  to  mete, 

shall  no  man  agane  moytt;  «  Behald  and  se  myn  handis  and  feete. 
Behold  my  woundes  fyfe/  And  grathly  gropes  my  woundes  wete. 

thurgh  handys,  syde,  and  foytt. 

(5)  Jesus  calls  for  meat  and  is  brought  honeycomb  and  fish.     Blessing  them,  he 
bids  the  disciples  eat  with  him. 

(6)  Jesus  tells  of  his  crucifixion. 

(7)  Jesus  gives  the  disciples  the  power  to  bind  and  loose.    Compare  T  11.  148-51 
and  Y  11.  89-96,  with  the  retention  of  three  rhyme  words,  me,  pauste,  be,  and  the  use 
of  other  similar  phrases. 

The  grace  of  the  holy  gost  to  wyn/  And  vnto  sou  be  holy  goste 

resaue  here  at  me;    '  Releffe  yow  here. 

The  which  shall  neuer  blyn/  Beis  now  trewe  and  trowes  in  me, 

I  gif  you  here  pauste;  And  here  I  graunte  youe  in  youre  paste, 

whom  in  erth  ye  lowse  of  syn/  Whome  bat  je  bynde  bounden  schall  be 

in  heuen  lowsyd  shall  be,  And  whome  pat  je  lesid  losed  schalbe 

And  whom  in  erthe  ye  bynd  therin/ 

In  heuen  bonden  be  he.  Euer  more  in  heuene. 

(8)  Thomas,  mourning  outside  the  chamber  door,  recalls  the  pains  suffered  by 
Jesus. 

(9)  Thomas  enters  the  chamber  where  the  disciples  are  assembled,  and  Peter 
tells  him  that  they  have  seen  Jesus. 

(10)  Thomas  is  incredulous,  but  the  disciples  insist  that  Jesus  rose  the  third  day 
and  that  he  showed  them  his  wounds.     Compare  T  11.  188-90  and  Y  11.  139-41,  with 
the  retention  of  two  rhyme  words,  lyue  and  fyue,  and  the  use  of  the  common  phrase, 
his  woundes  fyue.    Thomas  believes  that  they  were  deluded  by  a  spirit,  but  the  disciples 
declare  that  no  ghost  could  possess  the  flesh  and  bones  which  they  actually  felt. 
Compare  T  11.  220-22  and  Y  11.  151-56,  with  the  retention  of  two  rhyme  words,  bone 
and  none,  and  the  use  of  similar  phrases. 

Thomas,  vnto  the  anone/  Nay  Thomas,  bou  haste  misgone, 

herto  answere  I  will;  For- why  he  bad  vs  euerilkon 

Man  has  both  flesh  and  bone/  To  grope  hym  grathely,  bloode  and 
hu,  hyde,  and  hore  thertill;  bone 

sich  thyng  has  goost  none/  '  And  flessh  to  feele, 

thomas,  lo,  here  thi  skyll.  Such  thyngis,  Thomas,  hase  spent  none, 

pat  wote  se  wele. 
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Yet  again,  the  disciples  insist  that  they  saw  and  felt  the  wounds.  Compare  T  11.  276- 
79  and  Y  11.  163-68  for  verbal  similarities,  with  the  retention  of  three  rhyme  words, 
seene,  mene,  betwene. 

ffor  we  say  that  we  haue  sent/  Are  schalle  I  trowe  no  tales  betwene. 

thou  holdys  vs  wars  then  woode;  Thomas,  pat  wounde  haue  we  seene. 

Ihesu  lyfyng  stod  vs  betwene/ 


I  say  ye  wote  neuer  what  ye  mene/  33,  )e  wotte  neuere  what  )e  mene, 

youre  witte  it  wantis. 

Nevertheless,  Thomas  still  doubts,  saying  that  he  will  not  be  convinced  until  he,  him- 
self, has  felt  the  wounds. 

(11)  Jesus  appears  a  third  time  and  bids  Thomas  feel  his  side. 

(12)  Thomas  believes  and  cries  for  mercy.    Compare  T  11.  316-19  and  Y  11.  181- 
86  for  verbal  similarities,  with  the  retention  of  three  rhyme  words,  me,  se,  the. 

Mercy,  ihesu,  rew  on  me/  Mi  lorde,  my  god,  full  wele  is  me, 

my  hande  is  blody  of  thi  Model  A!  blade  of  price!  blessid  mote  pou  be, 

Mercy,  ihesu,  for  I  se/  Mankynd  in  erth,  behold  and  see 


Mercy,  ihesu,  I  pray  the/  Mercy,  nowe  lorde  ax  I  the. 

(13)  Jesus  tells  Thomas  that  they  who  have  not  seen  and  yet  believe  are  more 
blessed  than  they  who  have  to  see  in  order  to  believe. 

The  York  play,  composed  in  a  metre  of  the  parent  cycle,  the  "Burns" 
strophe,  probably  represents  the  parent  play,  of  which  the  extant  Towneley 
play  is  a  later  revision.  Thus,  the  differences  between  the  two  plays  may 
be  explained. 

(1)  The  Towneley  play  not  only  includes  all  of  the  incidents  contained  in  York 
but  adds  to  them: 

(a)  Peter's  remorse  over  his  denial  of  Jesus  is  added. 

(b)  After  Jesus  has  given  the  disciples  the  power  to  bind  and  loose,  contained 
in  both  versions,  the  Towneley  apostles  express  a  desire  for  greater  stability  of  thought, 
and  exult  because  of  Jesus'  triumph  over  death. 

(c)  Additional  arguments  to  convince  Thomas  are  given  in  Towneley. 

(d)  The  Towneley  Thomas  makes  a  greater  show  of  repentance.    He  even  flings 
away  his  staff,  hat,  mantle,  gay  girdle,  silk  purse,  and  coat,  in  order  that  he  may  the 
sooner  gain  Jesus'  mercy. 

(e)  The  incident  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  where  Mary  Magdalene  appears 
with  the  news  of  the  Resurrection,  may  also  be  an  addition,  but  since  it  occurs  in  the 
rime  couee,  it  is  more  likely  that  it  represents  a  part  of  the  parent  cycle,  perhaps  at  an 
earlier  stage  than  that  represented  by  the  "Burns"  measure. 

(2)  The  further  elaboration  of  the  Towneley  play  may  also  be  seen  in  the  verbal 
expansion  of  certain  strophes. 

(a)  Compare  Y  11.  49-50  and  T  11.  100-1. 

bat  I  am  comen  sou  here  to  mete,  My  rysyng  fro  dede  to  lyfe/ 

Behalde  and  se  myn  handis  and  feete.  shall  no  man  agane  moytt; 

Behold  my  woundes  fyfe/ 
thurgh  handys,  syde,  and  foytt. 

(b)  Compare  Y  11.  91-93  and  T  11.  148-51. 
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Beis  now  trewe  and  trowes  in  me,  resaue  here  at  me; 

And  here  I  graunte  youe  in  youre  The  which  shall  neuer  blyn/ 

paste,  I  gif  you  here  pausle; 

Whome  pat  36  bynde  bounden  schall  be.         Whom  in  erth  ye  lowse  of  syn/ 

in  heuen  lowsyd  shall  be. 

(c)  Compare  Y  11.  163-65  and  T  11.  276-79. 

Are  schalle  I  trowe  no  tales  betwene.  ffor  we  say  that  we  haue  sene 

Thomas,  bat  wounde  haue  we  seene.  thou  holdys  vs  wars  then  woode; 

$a,  )e  wotte  neure  what  )e  mene.  Ihesu  lyfyng  stod  vs  betwene/ 

cure  lord  that  with  us  yode. 

I  say  ye  wote  neuer  what  ye  mene. 

The  Creation  Group 

The  Fall  of  the  Angels. — Structural  and  verbal  similarities  exist  between 
the  York  and  Towneley  plays  of  the  Fall  of  the  Angels: 

(1)  The  introduction  by  God.    Compare  especially  T  11.  1,  7,  2,8andYll.  1,2,4, 
8  for  verbal  similarities,  with  the  retention  of  two  rhyme  words,  begynnyng  and  endyng. 

Ego  sum  alpha  et  o.  Ego  sum  Alpha  et  O.  vita  via 

I  am  without  begynnyng.  I  am  gracyus  and  grete,  god  withoutyn 

begynnyng. 

I  am  the  first,  the  last  also.  /  am  formaste  and  fyrste,   .    .    . 

My  godhede  hath  none  endyng.  Vne[n]dande  withoutyn  any  endyng. 

(2)  God  decides  to  create  heaven,  earth,  and  the  angels.    Compare  Til.  13-18  and 
Y  11.  9-19  for  verbal  similarities,  with  the  retention  of  four  rhyme  words,   noght,  will, 
fulfill,  might. 

All  maner  thyng  is  in  my  thoght,  Sen  I  am  maker  vnmade,  and  most  so 

of  mights, 

Withoutten  me  ther  may  be  noght,  

And  all  sail  be  made  euen  of  noghte. 

hit  shall  be  done  after  my  will.  But  onely  be  worthely  warke  of  my 

wyll 
In  my  sprete  sail  enspyre  be  mighte 

of  me, 

that  I  haue  thoght  I  shall  fulfill  And  in  j>e  fyrste,  faythely,  my  thoghts 

And  manteyn  with  my  might.  tofulfyll. 

(3)  Lucifer  is  made  the  chief  of  the  angels.    Compare  T  11.  71-72  and  Yl.  36  for 
verbal  similarities. 

He  may  well  hight  lucifere,  I   name  pe  for  Lucifer,  als  bearer  of 

ffor  lufly  light  that  he  doth  bere.  lyghte. 

(4)  The  cherubim  praise  God  for  the  work  of  creation.    Compare  T  11.  67-76  and 
Y  11.  41-44  for  verbal  similarities,  with  the  retention  of  two  rhyme  words,  mighte  and 
noghte. 

Lord,  thou  mtfull  mych  of  might,  A!  mercyfull  maker,  full  mekill  es  pi 

mighte, 
that  has  maide  lucifer  so  bright;  bat  all  this  warke  at  a  worde  worthely 

has  wroghte, 

We  lofe  the,  lord,  with  all  cure  thoght,         Ay  loved  be  bat  lufly  lorde  of  his  lighte, 
that  sich  thyng  can  make  of  noght.  That  vs  thus  mighty   has   made,    pat 

nowe  was  righte  noghte. 
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(5)  Lucifer  boasts  of  his  strength  and  beauty.     Compare  T  11.  83-96  and  Y  11. 
49-83,  also  Play  VI,  1.  7  for  verbal  similarities. 

of  me  commys  all  this  light,  All  the  myrthe  bat  es  made  es  markide 

this  gam  and  all  this  gle;  in  me, 


Fro  thaym  is  loste  bobe  game  and  glee 

My  myrth  is  most  of  all.  I  am  so  mightyly  made  my  mirth  may 

noghte  mys. 

(6)  Still  boasting,  Lucifer  seats  himself  on  God's  throne. 

(7)  Without  apparent  intervention,  Lucifer  falls. 

(8)  The  devils  cry  out  in  terror  as  they  fall." 

(9)  The  devils  lament  in  hell  and  reproach  Lucifer  as  the  cause  of  their  fall. 

These  similarities,  as  well  as  certain  additions  and  omissions  made  in 
common  by  York  and  Towneley,  may  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the 
extant  Towneley  play  represents  the  parent  play  and  that  the  extant 
York  play  represents  a  later  revision  of  it. 

(1)  Both  the  York  and  Towneley  plays  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  earth 
before  the  fall  of  the  angels.     Although  the  developments  of  the  two  scenes  do  not 
resemble  each  other,  the  difference  may  be  adequately  explained  by  the  later  revision 
of  the  York  play.    The  mention  in  York  of  the  creation  of  earth  with  that  of  heaven 
seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  detailed  account  of  the  creation  of  earth  day  by 
day,  given  at  the  same  point  in  the  supposed  parent  play,  now  preserved  presumably 
in  the  Towneley  cycle. 

(2)  The  confusion  in  the  York  play,  at  the  point  where  God  grants  to  his  angels 
not  only  heaven  but  earth  also,  and  this  before  the  creation  of  earth,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  its  earlier  position  in  the  parent  cycle,  which  in  spite  of  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  York  playwright  to  conform  to  the  correct  chronology  of  the  inci- 
dents, was  carried  over  into  his  revision.     See  11.  22-30. 

(3)  The  failure  of  God  to  appear  at  the  time  of  Lucifer's  defiance  in  order  to 
give  the  command  to  fall  is  in  keeping  with  the  Genesis  and  Exodus  account,88  and  is 
therefore  another  indication  that  York  in  its  revision  still  made  use  of  the  parent  play, 
preserved  in  Towneley. 

(4)  The  crying  out  of  the  devils  as  they  fall  assumes  significance  because  of  its 
absence  in  the  other  English  plays.    The  actual  crying  out  of  the  devils  in  the  York 
play  represents  a  more  developed  stage  in  dramatic  technique  than  the  stage  direc- 
tions of  the  Towneley  play. 

(5)  One  York  passage  appears  to  be  an  expansion  of  one  of  the  Towneley  couplets. 
Compare  T  11.  7-8  and  Y  11.  1-8. 

I  am  without  begynnyng,  I  am  gracyus  and  grete,  god  withoutyn 

My  godhede  hath  none  endyng.  begynnyng, 

I  am  maker  vnmade,  all  mighte  es  in 

me, 

I  am  lyf  e  and  way  vnto  welth  wynnyng, 
I  am  formaste  and  fyrste,  als  I  bid  sail 

it  be. 

My  blyssyng  o  ble  sail  be  blendyng, 
And  heldand  fro  harme  to  be  hydande, 
My  body  in  blys  ay  abydande 
Vne[n]dande  withoutyn  any  endyng. 

»'  Merely  a  rtage  direction  in  Towneley,  Pollard's  edition,  EETSES  71:5, 
••  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris)  EETS  7:12. 
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The  Creation  to  the  Fifth  Day. — -Among  the  English  cycles,  little  or  no 
elaboration  of  incidents  is  seen  in  the  Creation  to  the  Fifth  Day.  The  same 
incidents  are  treated  in  all,  and  York,  Towneley,  and  Chester  agree  in 
isolated  phrases.39 

The  similarity  is  somewhat  closer  in  York  and  Towneley,  however. 

(1)  The  phraseology  in  two  passages  is  closer  than  in  Chester: 

(1)  Compare  T  11.  40-41,  Y  11.  30-32,  Ch  p.  21,  where  the  two  rhyme  words,  be 
and  see,  are  common  to  York  and  Towneley,  but  do  not  occur  in  Chester. 

(2)  Compare  T  11.  52-3,  Y  11.  7-8  (Play  III),  Ch  p.  21,  where  one  rhyme  word, 
night,  is  common  to  York  and  Towneley,  but  not  used  in  Chester. 

(2)  York  and  Towneley  mention  two  details  not  found  in  Chester: 

(1)  In  York  and  Towneley,  God  remarks  upon  the  work  which  he  has  undertaken: 
in  Towneley,  he  expresses  his  satisfaction,  (1.  42);  in  York,  he  speaks  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  work  (1.  27). 

(2)  In  York  and  Towneley,  God  blesses  his  work  when  all  is  finished.    See  T  11. 
59-60  and  Y  1.  86. 

In  my  blyssyng,  wax  now  ye;  My  blyssyng  haue  36  all; 

This  is  the  fyft  day.  the  fifl  day  endyd  es. 

These  similarities,  slight  as  they  are,  may  indicate  that  York  and 
Towneley  were  originally  identical,  and  the  agreements  and  disagreements 
with  Chester  may  be  explained  by  assuming  that  Chester  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  parent  play. 

Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  Their  Establishment  in  Paradise. — 
Because  of  close  connection  in  subject-matter,  the  Creation  of  Adam  and 
Eve  and  their  Establishment  in  Paradise  will  be  considered  together.  Certain 
verbal  parallels  between  the  York  and  Towneley  plays  may  be  pointed  out : 

(1)  Compare  T  11.  165-66  and  Y  PI.  Ill,  11.  21-23  for  verbal  similarities,  with  the 
retention  of  the  two  rhyme  words,  liknes  and  less. 

now  make  we  man  to  oure  liknes,  To  keepe  bis  worlde  bothe  more  and 

that  shall  be  keper  of  more  &  les.  lesse 

A  skylfull  beeste  ban  will  y  make, 
Aftir  my  shappe  and  my  likeness. 

(2)  Compare  T  11.  174-81  and  Y  PI.  IV,  11.  1-12  for  verbal  reminiscences,  with 
the  retention  of  the  three  rhyme  words,  wise,  paradise,  place; 

I  gif  the  witt,  I  gif  the  strenght,  Adam  and  Eve,  (his  is  the  place 

of  all  thou  sees,  of  brede  &  lengthe;  That  I  haue  graunte  you  of  my  grace 

thou  shall  be  wonder  wise,  To  haue  your  wonnyng  in; 

Myrth  and  loy  to  haue  at  will,  Erbes,  spyce,  frute  on  tree, 

All  thi  likyng  to  fulfill,  Beastes,  fewles,  all  that  ye  see, 

and  dwell  in  paradise.  Shall  bowe  to  you,  more  and  myn. 

This  I  make  thi  wonnyng  playce,  This  place  hight  paradyce, 

fful  of  myrth  and  of  solace.  Here  shall  your  joys  begynne, 

And  yf  that  ye  be  wyse, 
Frome  thys  tharr  ye  never  twynne. 
All  your  wyll  here  shall  ye  haue. 

••  Similarities  occur  in  T  11.  31-32,  Y  11.  19-20,  Ch  p.  20;  T  11.  37-39,  Y  11.  27-29,  Ch  p.  21;  T  11.  43-45, 
Yll.  33-36,  Chp.  21. 
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(3)  Compare  T  11.  198-99  and  Y  PI.  IV,  11.  83-84  for  verbal  similarities,  with  the 
retention  of  two  rhyme  words,  wife  and  life. 

Heris  thou  adam,  and  eue  thi  wife,  Thys  tre  that  beres  the  Fruyte  of  Lyfe, 

I  forbede  you  the  tre  of  life.  Luke  nother  thowe  nor  Eve  thy  wyf. 

Moreover,  York  and  Towneley  repeat  the  command  not  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  life.  This  repetition  is  not  necessary  to  the  action,  and  since  it  does 
not  occur  in  the  other  English  plays,  its  presence,  together  with  the  verbal 
parallels,  may  be  regarded  as  significant. 

The  Temptation. — Lucifer's  speech,  in  which  he  plans  to  betray  mankind, 
occurring  just  before  the  gap  in  Towneley  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
play  in  York,  seems  to  indicate  a  further  similarity.  The  gap  in  the  manu- 
script occurs  in  the  midst  of  the  speech  where  Lucifer  states  his  intention 
of  betraying  man.  Both  Professor  Hohlfeld40  and  Mr.  Pollard41  think  that 
this  formed  the  beginning  of  the  temptation,  which  together  with  the 
expulsion,  they  suggest,  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  play. 

The  similarities  in  details  and  phraseology  between  the  Creation  plays 
of  the  two  cycles  may  best  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  Towneley 
preserves  the  text  of  the  parent  play  and  that  York  represents  later  revisions 
of  it.  The  difference  in  the  order  of  incidents  as  presented  in  Towneley, 
where  the  Fall  of  the  Angels  is  embedded  in  the  midst  of  the  Creation 
scenes,  and  in  York,  where  it  precedes  the  Creation  scenes,  may  at  first 
appear  to  contradict  this  assumption,  but  it  is  fully  explained  by  the  fact 
that  Towneley  gives  the  arrangement  of  earlier  vernacular  literature,  such 
as  the  Middle  English  Genesis  and  Exodus"  and  Comestor's  Historia 
Scholastica,®  and  that  the  York  play  follows  the  usual  order  of  cyclical 
plays.  The  divergence  between  the  two  cycles,  therefore,  becomes  not  an 
inconsistency,44  but  a  logical  development  entirely  consistent  with  the  York 
practice  of  revising  according  to  Scripture  and  chronology.45  Moreover, 
Towneley  represents  an  earlier  stage  in  cyclical  development  than  York, 
since  it  includes  in  one  play  and  composed  in  two  simple  metres,  the 
couplet,  and  the  rime  couee,  incidents  which  are  expanded  by  York  into 
six  plays,  some  of  which  are  written  in  complicated  stanzaic  forms. 

Prophetic  Prologue  to  the  Annunciation 

Similarities  in  details  and  phraseology  occur  in  the  York  and  Towneley 
Prologues  to  the  Annunciation: 

"Hohlfeld,  of.  M.  Anglia  11:287. 
«  Pollard,  op.  at.  EETSES  71:9,  n. 
u  Morris,  loc.  cil. 

a  Comestor,  Historia  Scholastica,  Migne  Pal.  xcviii. 

44  So  considered  by  Professor  Cady,  op.  cit.  Mod.  Phil.  10:597,  who  concluded  that  the  plays  "were 
evidently  added  to  each  of  these  two  cycles  at  a  period  when  they  were  no  longer  connected." 
«  See  above,  ch.  II,  p.  44. 
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(1)  Adam's  fall  is  reviewed  by  an  expositor.  Adam,  in  innocence,  was  placed 
in  paradise  to  enjoy  it,  but  upon  sinning  was  expelled  and  forced  to  suffer  sorrow  in 
hell.  After  a  long  period,  however,  God  is  willing  to  grant  him  grace.  Compare 
T  11.  1-20  and  Y  11.  1-12  for  verbal  similarities,  noting  especially  T  11.  7,  11,  8  and  Y  11. 
6,  7,  11,  and  12. 


Then  I  hym  put  out  of  that  place, 
ffor  he  has  boght  his  syn  full  sore. 


Bot  yit,  I  myn,  I  higkt  hym  grace. 


And  was  putte  oute  fro  paradys. 


And   sithen 
sene. 


what   sorouse   sor   warre 


Tille  god  graunted  bam  grace 
Of  helpe,  als  he  hadde  hyght. 


(2)  In  order  to  deceive  the  fiend,  God  decides  to  have  his  Son  assume  manhood 
through  a  maiden  of  Abraham's  line,  thus  fulfilling  the  promise  made  in  olden  days 
to  Abraham.    Compare  T  11.  30,  35-36  and  Y  11.  20-24  for  verbal  similarities. 

(3)  Other  prophecies  besides  that  of  Isaiah  are  mentioned.     Some  of  the  York 
prophecies  are  found  paralleled  in  the  Towneley  cycle,  not  in  the  prologue  to  the 
Annunciation,  as  we  should  expect  to  find,  but  in  the  single  quatrains  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Doctor's  play.    Compare  T  11.  1-4  and  Y  11.  61-64. 

Compare  also  T  11.  9-12  and  Y  11.  13-16  for  verbal  similarities,  with  the  retention 
of  two  rhyme  words,  neven  and  steuen. 


Masters,  youre  resons  ar  right  good, 
And  wonderfull  to  neven, 
Yit  fynde  I  more  by  abacuk; 
Syrs,  lysten  a  whyle  vnto  my  steuen. 


ban  is  it  nedfull  for  to  neven, 

How  prophettis  all  goddis  counsailes 

kende, 

Als  prophet  Amos  in  his  sleuen, 
Lered  whils  he  in  his  liffe  gun  lende. 


Compare  also  T  11.  13-21  and  Y  11.  73-9  for  verbal  similarities. 


Oure  bayll,  he  says,  shall  turn  to  boytt, 
her-afterward  som  day; 
A  wande  shall  spryng  fro  lesse  roytt, — 
The  certan  sothe  thus  can  he  say, — 
And  of  that  wande  shall  spryng  a  flour e, 

And  therapon  shall  rest  and  lyght 
The  holy  ghost,  full  mych  of  myght. 


More  of  bis  maiden  me  meves  [he], 
This  prophett  sais  for  oure  socoure, 
A  wande  sail  brede  of  Jesse  boure; 
And  of  bis  same  also  sais  hee, 
Vpponne    pat    wande    sail    springe 
flour  e, 

Wher-on  be  holy  gast  sail  be. 


(4)  Gabriel  is  sent  to  the  virgin  Mary.    Compare  T  11.  53-60,  76  and  Y  11.  135-41 
for  verbal  similarities,  with  the  retention  of  two  rhyme  words,  Galile  and  be  (by  in  T). 


Ryse  vp,  gabriell,  and  weynd 
vnto  a  maydn  that  is  heynd, 
To  nazareth  in  galilee, 
Ther  she  dwellys  in  that  cytee. 
To  a  man  of  dauid  house, 
Joseph  also  he  is  namyd  by, 


'Fro  God  in  heuen  es  sent,'  sais  he, 

'An  aungell  is  named  Gabriell 

To  Nazareth  in  Galale, 

Where  pan  a  mayden  mylde  gon  dwell, 

pat  with  Joseph  suld  wedded  be.' 


Graylh  the  gabriell,  and  weynd.  To  god  his  grace  ban  grayd. 

Undoubtedly,  the  terse,  narrative  account  in  the  Towneley  couplets 
represents,  in  part,  the  parent  play,  and  the  Northern  Septenar  redaction 
in  York46  a  later  revision  of  it.  In  the  Towneley  Prologue,  the  expositor 

«  Hemingway  (English  Nativity  Plays  intro.  xliv)  suggests  a  closer  similarity  between  the  Towneley 
Prologue  and  the  Prologue  to  the  Hegge  play  in  which  the  Daughters  of  God  plead  the  cause  of  man  than 
seems  apparent  upon  closer  examination.  He  does  not  consider  the  parallel  in  the  York  cycle.  Nor  are 
the  similarities  with  true-Coventry  (Cady,  op.  cit.  PMLA  24:435)  as  close  as  those  between  York  and 
Towneley. 
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merely  mentions  the  names  of  the  prophets,  whereas  the  actual  prophecies 
are  given  in  York.  The  revision  also  explains  the  additional  prophetic 
material  in  the  York  play  and  the  difference  in  the  list  of  prophets  cited. 

The  Shepherds 

Common  rhymes  are  found  in  the  following  passages   of  the  York, 
Towneley,  and  true-Coventry  plays  of  the  Shepherds: 

(1)  Compare  T  XIII,  693-95,  Y  73-75,  TC  300-1  for  verbal  similarities,  with  the 
retention  of  two  rhyme  words,  borne  and  morne. 

.     .     .     .       and  prophetys   A  babe  in  Bedlem  shulde  be    For  thys  same  morne 

beforne,  borne,  Godis  Sun  ys  borne 

Thay  desyryd  to  haue  sene  Of  whom  ban  spake  cure  In  Bedlem  of  a  meydin  fre. 
this  chylde  that  is  borne.  prophicie  trewe, 

And  bad  us  mete  hym  bare 
bis  morne. 

(2)  Compare  T  XIII,  665-66,  Y  129-31  for  verbal  similarities  with  the  retention 
of  two  rhyme  words,  gang  and  lang. 

To  bedlem  he  bad  that  we  shuld  gang,         God  graunte  vs  levyng  lange, 
I  am  full  fard  that  we  tary  to  lang.  And  go  we  hame  agayne, 

And  make  mirthe  as  we  gange. 

(3)  Compare  T  XIII  659,  Y  56,  TC  268  for  verbal  similarities  with  the  retention 
of  the  rhyme  word,  emong. 

ffor  to  syng  vs  emong.  Itt  menes  some  meruayle  vs  myrth  and  solas  ys  cum  hus 
emang.  among. 

(4)  Compare  T  XII  341,  TC  247-50  for  verbal  similarities  with  the  retention  of 
two  rhyme  words,  told  and  wold, 

Also  Isay  says  oure  faders  vs  told,  .    .    .   now  ys  cum  the  tyme  that  old 

That  a  vyrgyn  shuld  pas  of  lesse,  that  fathers  hath  told 

wold  

Bryng  furth A  chyld  of  meydyn  borne  be  he  wold. 

(5)  Compare  T  XIII  710-11,  TC  307-9  for  verbal  similarities  with  the  retention 
of  two  rhyme  words,  mylde  and  chylde. 

hayll.yong  child!  Hayle,    mayde-modur   and    wyff    soo 

hayll,  maker,  as  I  meyne,  myld! 

of  a  madyn  so  mylde!  

I  haue  nothyng  to  present  with  thi 
chylde. 

(6)  Compare  Y  93,  TC  315  for  verbal  similarities  with  the  retention  of  the  rhyme 
word,  layde. 

Loo!  whare  bat  lorde  is  layde.  For  in  a  pore  loggyn  here  art  thow 

leyde. 

(7)  Compare  Y  40-2,  TC  243-5  for  verbal  similarities  with  the  retention  of  the 
rhyme  word,  sight. 

Steppe  furth  and  stande  by  me  right,         Whatt  thyng  ys  yondur  thatt 
And  tell  me  pan  schynith  soo  bryght? 

Yf  bou  sawe  euere  swilke  a  sight.  

Yett  sawe  I  neyuer  soche  a  syght. 
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Professor  Cady  ascribes  such  passages  of  verbal  similarity  to  the  use 
of  a  common  liturgical  source.47  but  the  presence  of  common  rhymes 
seems  rather  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  parent  play,  of  which  perhaps 
the  three  extant  plays  represent  later  revisions.  Certainly,  the  two  Towne- 
ley  plays,  which  occur  in  the  characteristic  metre  of  the  Wakefield  author, 
were  composed  after  the  separation  of  the  two  cycles,48  as  perhaps  also 
the  York  play  in  the  Northern  Septenar.49  Accordingly,  the  numerous 
differences  in  these  plays  are  adequately  explained. 

York  and  Towneley  further  agree  in  two  minor  details  wherein  true- 
Coventry  differs:  (1)  in  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  citation  of  prophecies 
and  (2)  in  the  mention  of  a  "cracked"  voice50  as  the  reason  for  the  shepherd's 
failure  in  imitating  the  angels'  voices. 

John  the  Baptist 

A  similarity  between  the  York  and  Towneley  plays  of  John  the  Baptist, 
contrary  to  Professor  Hohlfeld's  conclusion51  that  none  existed,  becomes 
apparent  when  the  two  plays  are  compared,  as  in  the  following  outline,62 
with  the  simpler  Ludus  Coventriae  play. 

(1)  Since  John  in  Ludus  Coventriae  does  not  mention  any  of  the  following  points 
in  his  opening  speech,  their  occurrence  in  both  York  and  Towneley  appears  significant, 
especially  in  the  light  of  certain  verbal  similarities. 

(a)  The  people  have  wondered  as  to  the  possibility  of  John's  being  the  Christ 
(Towneley)  or  a  prophet  (York). 

(b)  John  says  that  he  can  use  only  water  for  baptism,  but  that  Jesus  can  use  the 
Holy  Ghost.    Compare  T  11.  41-46  and  Y  11.  8-14  for  verbal  similarities,  with  the  reten- 
tion of  one  rhyme  word,  gaste. 

In  water  clere  then  baptyse  I  When  /  haue,  lord,  in  the  name  of  the 

The  pepyll  that  ar  in  this  coste;  Baptiste  be  folke  in  watir  clere, 

Bot  he  shall  do  more  myghtely,  pan  haue  I  saide  pat  aftir  me 


And  baptyse  in  the  holy  goost.  He  schall  giffe  baptyme  more  entire 

in  fire  and  gaste. 

(c)  John  says  that  he  is  only  a  messenger,  a  forerunner  of  Christ;  that  his  pur- 
pose is  to  urge  man  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  Jesus.  Compare  T  11.  25-28  and  Y  11. 
15-18  for  verbal  similarities. 

I  am  send  bot  messyngeie  pus  am  I  comen  in  message  right, 

And  as  forgangere  am  I  send.  And  be  fore-reyner  in  certayne. 

«  Cady,  of.  cil.  PMLA  24:444  f. 

«'  See  below,  p.  101. 

41  See  above,  ch.  II,  p.  30  ff. 

"  Cf.  T  XIII.  11.  656-59  and  Y  11.  67-68. 

w  Hohlfeld,  op.  cil.  Angtia  11:295. 

"  The  play  of  John  the  Baptist  does  not  occur  in  Chester. 
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(2)  In  both  York  and  Towneley,  an  angel"  tells  John  of  the  coming  of  Jesus  for 
baptism,  whereas,  in  Ludus  Coventriae,  no  angel  appears. 

(3)  John's  fear  and  trembling  in  baptizing  Jesus  appear   only   in   York   and 
Tbwneley.     Compare  T  11.  181-84  and  Y  11.  141-47  for  verbal  similarities,  with  the 
retention  of  two  rhyme  words,  stande  and  drede. 

I  tremyll  and  I  whake  for  drede!  A!  lorde,  /  trymble  per  I  stande, 


I  dar  not  towche  the  with  my  hande,  For  the  to  louche  haue  I  grete  drede, 

Abyde,  my  lord,  and  by  me  stand.  Now  helpe  me  lorde,    .     .     .     .     . 

(4)  The  actual  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  God's  proclamation  from  the 
clouds  occur  in  Ludus  Coventriae,  but  not  in  York  or  Towneley. 

Mr.  Pollard54  suggests  that  the  Towneley  play  belonged  to  the  "period 
when  the  York  plays  were  being  incorporated  into  the  cycle,"  and  Professor 
Gayley66  believes  it  was  based  upon  an  early  alternative  of  the  York  play, 
later  discarded.  Professor  Gayley's  conclusion  may  be  true,  but  metrical 
and  stylistic  similarities  of  the  Towneley  play  and  certain  York  plays, 
such  as  the  Building  of  the  Ark  and  the  Last  Judgment,  may  indicate  that 
the  extant  Towneley  play  itself  represents  the  parent  version,  of  which 
the  York  play  is  a  revision.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  York,  in  its  revision, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Septenar  plays,66  omitted  incidents  which 
did  not  have  a  scriptural  basis,  especially  those  which  were  derived  from 
vernacular  literature. 

(1)  The  strophe  in  which  John  apostrophizes  Jesus'  mother  as  the  empress  of 
hell  was  derived  from  a  vernacular  lyric.67 

(2)  John  believes  that  the  angel's  refusal  to  allow  him  to  meet  Jesus  signifies  the 
necessity  of  having  children  brought  to  church  for  baptism.    This  is  the  didactic  tone 
and  manner  of  the  homilies. 

(3)  Jesus'  presentation  of  a  lamb  to  John,  as  a  charm  against  adversity,  is  prob- 
ably to  be  ascribed  to  a  vernacular  source. 

Or  it  may  be,  that  the  simpler  York  play  is  the  parent  version  and  that 
the  expanded  Towneley  play  is  a  revision  of  it. 

Lazarus 

Although  the  York,  Towneley,  and  Chester  plays  of  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus  show  many  points  of  similarity,  the  relation  between  York  and 
Towneley,  in  the  portions  unaffected  by  the  gap  in  the  York  manuscript,68 
is  closer : 

"  One  angel  appears  in  York,  but  two  in  Towneley. 

"  Pollard,  of.  cit.  EETSES  71:intro.  Htvi. 

»  Gayley,  Plays  of  Our  Forefathers  134,  n.  1. 

»  See  above,  ch.  II,  p.  43  ff. 

"  See  Taylor,  The  Middle  English  Religious  Lyric  Mod.  Phil.  5:20. 

"  Smith,  of.  cit.  199. 
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(1)  Jesus  tells  the  disciples  that  they  will  go  to  Bethany,  but  the  apostles,  fearing 
for  his  life,  object.  Compare  T  11.  7-10,  18,  Y  11.  117-22,  Ch  p.  225  for  verbal  similari- 
ties, with  the  retention  of  three  common  rhymes,  stede,  dede,  agane,  in  York  and 
Towneley,  and  one,  agane,  in  Chester. 

I  red  not  that  ye  thider  go,  A !  lorde,  bou  wote  wele  ilke    Master,    righte    well    thou 
The   lues   halden   you   for       a  tyde,  may  see 

thare  fo;  pe  Jewes  layte  be  ferre  and   The    Jewes    woulde    have 
I  red  ye  com  not  in  that       nere,  stoned  thee, 

stede,  To  stone  be  vnto  dede,  And  yett  thou  will  againe. 

Or  putte  to  pereles  payne; — 

ff or  if  ye  do  then  be  ye  dede.  And  bou  to  pat  same  stede 


Will   thou   now   go   thider   Covaites  to  gange  agayne. 
agane? 

(2)  Jesus  tells  the  disciples  that  Lazarus  sleeps  and  they,  considering  this  a  sign 
of  recovery,  suggest  that  they  do  not  disturb  him.    Compare  T  11.  19-21,  Y  11.  131-34, 
and  Ch  p.  226  for  verbal  similarities. 

herkyn,  breder,  and  takys  And  to  sou  saie  I  more,  Lazarre,  myfrende,  is  sleap- 

kepe;  How  pat  Lazar  cure  frende  inge. 

lazare  oure  freynde  is  fallyn  Slepes  nowe,  and  I  therfore  Theidder     we     muste     be 

on  slepe;  With     sou     to    hym     will  goinge. 

The  way  till  hym  now  will  wende. 
we  take. 

(3)  When  Jesus  informs  the  disciples  that  Lazarus  is  dead,  they  decide  to  go  with 
him.     Compare  T  11.  29-30,  Y  11.  137-39  for  verbal  similarities,  with  the  retention  of 
two  rhyme  words,  stede  and  dede.    Although  the  same  incident  is  presented  in  Chester, 
no  verbal  parallels  with  York  or  Towneley  occur. 

Ne  slepe  may  stand  hym  in  no  stede,  I  saie  to  )ou,  Lazare  is  dede, 

And  for  sou  all  grete  joie  I  haue, 
I  say  you  sekerly  he  is  dede.  se  wote  I  was  noght  in  pat  stede. 

(4)  Martha  reproaches  Jesus  for  not  being  present  during  her  brother's  illness, 
but  he  assures  her  that  Lazarus  will  rise. 

(5)  Martha  thinks  Jesus  means  at  Doomsday,  but  he  assures  her  that  he  is  the 
"resurrection  and  the  life." 

(6)  Jesus  sends  Martha  to  fetch  Mary,  who,  lamenting,  tells  him  of  their  sorrow. 

(7)  Mary  leads  Jesus  to  the  grave,  telling  him  that  Lazarus  has  been  buried  four 
days. 

(8)  Jesus  prays  to  God  and  bids  Lazarus  step  forth. 

(9)  Lazarus,  in  gratitude,  praises  Jesus.69 

Certain  expansions  in  phraseology  and  certain  additions  in  material 
conforming  to  scriptural  accounts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Northern 
Septenar  strophes  of  the  York  play  are  a  revision  of  the  Towneley  couplets: 

As  evidence  of  the  metrical  expansion  by  York  in  conforming  the  couplets  to  the 
more  complicated  rhyme  scheme  of  the  Northern  Septenar: 

(1)  T  11.  9-10  and  Y  11.  119-21. 

I  red  ye  com  not  in  that  stede,  To  stone  be  vnto  dede, 

ffor  if  ye  do  then  be  ye  dede.  Or  putte  to  pereles  payne; — 

And  bou  to  pat  same  stede. 

(2)  T  11.  29-30  and  Y  11.  137-40. 

**  The  gap  in  the  York  manuscript  covers  points  4-7  inclusive. 
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Ne  slepe  may  stand  hym  in  no  stede,  I  saie  to  sou,  Lazare  is  dede, 

I  say  you  sekerly  he  is  dede.  And  for  sou  all  grete  joie  I  haue, 

36  wote  I  was  noght  in  bat  stede. 

As  evidence  of  additions  in  subject-matter  by  York: 

(1)  In  the  beginning  of  the  play,  Martha  and  Mary,  in  distress  over  their  brother's 
death,  send  for  Jesus,  who  replies  that  the  illness  of  Lazarus  is  not  deadly  but  for  the 
glorification  of  God's  Son.    This  addition  may  have  been  made  for  dramatic  complete- 
ness, or  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  scriptural  fidelity. 

(2)  The  apostles'  fear  for  Jesus'  life  is  elaborated  in  York  by  Jesus'  remark  that 
they  must  work  while  it  is  still  light. 

(3)  In  accordance  with  the  principles  underlying  all  Northern  Septenar  plays, 
which  excluded  any  derogatory  remarks  concerning  the  Deity,  the  York  Martha,  instead 
of  reproaching  Jesus  for  his  delay,  praises  him  at  his  entrance. 

(4)  At  the  close  of  the  play,  either  omitted  from  the  Towneley  version  because  of 
the  addition  of  the  more  interesting  Wakefield  material,  or  included  in  the  York  ver- 
sion because  of  a  desire  for  scriptural  accuracy,  the  York  Martha  and  Mary  thank 
Jesus,  and  he,  blessing  them,  leaves  for  Jerusalem. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Towneley  strophes  in 
double  quatrains  and  those  rhyming  ababababcccdcd  are  probably  later 
additions  in  that  cycle  to  the  original  or  parent  play  in  couplets.  In  the 
York  version,  Lazarus  tells  about  being  buried  for  four  days  and  testifies 
to  the  power  of  the  Son  of  God,  asserting  that  all  who  trust  in  him  will  not 
die.60  Upon  such  a  basis,  present  presumably  in  the  parent  play,  Towneley 
shows  an  extensive  elaboration.  Lazarus  assures  the  people,  in  double 
quatrains,61  that  no  wonder  can  be  greater  than  his  resurrection;  that  he 
has,  indeed,  been  brought  back  from  hell.  At  this  point,  the  metre  changes 
to  that  rhyming  ababababcccdcd,  and  in  a  style  closely  resembling  that 
of  the  Wakefield  author,62  Lazarus  asserts  that  not  the  mightiest  on  earth, 
neither  king  nor  knight,  can  escape  death,  and  that  in  spite  of  their  gay 
clothes,  their  flesh  will  be  eaten  away.  Changing  back  to  the  double 
quatrains,  he  begs  the  people  to  amend  their  lives  while  they  may,  and 
then  returning  to  the  longer  strophe  form,  he  assures  them  that  he  has 
seen  and  heard  many  a  marvel,  and  that  they  should  take  warning  from 
his  sufferings.  The  play  closes  with  his  cry  to  God  for  protection.  These 
exhortations  point  to  a  later  lyrical  insertion,63  and  do  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  fundamental  structure  of  the  play. 

The  Conspiracy 

The  Towneley  Conspiracio  corresponds  to  three  plays  in  the  York 
cycle,  the  Conspiracy  proper,  the  Last  Supper,  and  the  Agony  and  Betrayal. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  necessary  discussion  and  explanation  of  details, 
the  Towneley  play  will  be  divided  into  three  portions  corresponding  to 
the  three  play  divisions  of  the  York  cycle. 

»  York  Play  XXIV,  11.  186-97. 

«  Towneley  Play  XXXI,  11.  103-10. 

•*  Bunzen  op.  cit.  15,  suggests  that  the  play  was  revised  by  the  Wakefield  author. 

«  See  Taylor,  op.  cit.  Mod.  Phil.  5:30,  32. 
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The  Conspiracy  Proper. — Similarities  in  the  structural  outlines  and 
phraseology  of  the  York  and  Towneley  plays  of  the  Conspiracy  proper 
have  already  been  presented64  and  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the 
original  identity  of  the  two  plays.68  In  fact,  the  Northern  Septenar  strophes 
of  the  Towneley  play  identify  it  as  a  play  of  the  parent  cycle.66 

The  York  revision  was  probably  made  with  two  fundamental  ideas  in 
view:  (1)  the  desire  to  bring  the  character  of  Pilate  into  closer  conformity 
with  scriptural  accounts  by  making  him  kindlier  in  his  attitude  towards 
Jesus  and  anxious  to  avoid  injustice;67  and  (2)  to  present  the  details  in  as 
realistic  a  manner  as  possible.  To  the  first  of  these  reasons,  the  following 
changes  may  be  ascribed: 

(1)  The  York  Pilate  immediately  perceives  the  Jews'  hatred  of  Jesus,  whereas 
the  Towneley  Pilate  joins  with  the  high  priests  in  their  antagonism  against  him. 

(2)  In  Towneley,  the  warning  to  be  more  temperate  is  directed  against  Pilate 
by  his  subordinates,  but  in  York,  it  is  Pilate  who  bids  the  high  priests  be  more  temperate. 

(3)  In  keeping  with  the  deceitfulness  of  Pilate  and  the  high  priests,  in  Towneley, 
Judas  is  thanked  and  praised  because  of  his  treachery,  while  in  York  he  is  cursed  and 
maltreated. 

The  following  changes  may  be  explained  by  the  second  reason : 

(1)  Judas'  reason  for  selling  Jesus,  although  developed  by  similar  details,  is  in- 
troduced at  different  points  in  the  presentation.     In  the  York  play,  Judas'  recital  of 
his  grievances  serves  as  a  happy  means  of  impressing  upon  the  audience  the  idea  of 
his  grim  aspect,  to  which  in  the  scene  that  follows,  the  porter  takes  so  violent  and  sud- 
den an  exception.     In  Towneley,  the  reason  is  not  divulged  until  the  terms  of  the 
bargain  are  being  discussed. 

(2)  The  refusal  to  grant  Judas  admittance  to  the  council  chamber  has  been 
motivated,  in  the  York  revision,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  character,  the  porter, 
who,  believing  he  sees  treachery  on  Judas'  grim  face,  orders  him  away. 

The  six  strophes  in  the  characteristic  metre  of  the  Wakefield  author, 
which  form  the  introduction  to  the  Towneley  Conspiracio,  are  not,  as  Pro- 
fessor Cady  believes,68  the  remains  of  an  early  Towneley  play  upon  which 
the  Northern  Septenar  strophes  of  a  York  play  have  been  engrafted,  but 
are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  later  addition  to  the  Northern  Septenar 
strophes.6'  Otherwise,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  existence  of. 
similarities  between  the  introduction  and  the  body  of  the  play :'° 

"  See  above,  ch.  I.  pp.  5-9. 

65  In  fact,  this  theory  for  the  play  has  already  been  suggested.  Professor  Davidson's  rhyme  scheme 
tests  (op.  cit.  145)  indicated  that  the  Northern  Septenar  strophes  of  the  Towneley  play  were  written  by 
the  author  responsible  for  the  Northern  Septenar  plays  in  the  York  cycle. 

"  See  above,  ch.  III. 

87  This  difference  in  the  conception  of  Pilate's  character  is  seen  in  all  the  Passion  plays  of  the  two  cycles. 
In  Towneley.  his  attitude  is  as  brutal  and  scheming  as  is  that  of  the  high  priests.  This  must  have  been 
the  view  of  the  parent  cycle,  preserved  now  in  the  Towneley  plays,  but  modified  in  the  York  revisions. 

•«  Cady,  op.  cit.  Mod.  Phil.  10:590. 

"  See  Mrs.  Frank,  op.  cit.  Mod.  Phil.  15:181,  n.  4. 

70  The  similarities  occurring  in  the  extant  introductions  of  the  two  plays  have  already  been  presented. 
See  above,  ch.  I,  p.  5-6. 
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(a)  From  Wakefield  strophe  in  the  introduction: 

he  prechys  the  pepyll  here/  that  fature  fals  ihesus, 
That  if  he  lyf  a  yere/  dystroy  oure  law  must  vs; 
And  yit  I  stand  in  fere/  so  wyde  he  wyrkys  vertus, 
No  fawt  can  on  hym  here/  no  lyf  and  leyde  tyll  vs; 

Bot  sleyghtys 
Agans  hym  shall  be  soght, 
that  all  this  wo  has  wroght.     (37  ff.) 

From  Northern  Septenar  strophe  in  the  body  of  the  play: 

Sir,  oure  folk  ar  so  afrayd, 

thrugh  lesyns  he  losys  oure  lay; 

Som  remedy  must  be  rayd, 

So  that  he  weynd  not  thus  away. 

Now  certan,  syrs,  this  was  well  sayd, 

and  I  assent,  right  as  ye  say, 

Som  preuay  poynt  to  be  puruayd 

To  mar  his  myght  if  [that]  we  may.    (66  ff,) 

ffor  certan,  syrs,  ye  say  right  weyll 

ffor  to  wyrk  witterly; 

Bot  yit  som  fawt  must  we  feyll, 

wherfor  that  he  shuld  dy.    (86  ff.) 

(b)  From  Wakefield  strophe  in  the  introduction: 

If  this  be  true  in  deyd, 

his  shech  shall  spryng  and  sprede, 

And  ouer  com  euer  ylkone.    (51  ff.) 

From  Northern  Septenar  strophe  in  the  body  of  the  play: 

Towchyng  that  tratoure  strang, 
that  makys  this  beleyf , 
ffor  if  he  may  thus  f urth  gang, 
It  will  ouer  greatly  grefe.    (62  ff.) 

The  Last  Supper. — The  chart  analysis  presented  above,71  makes  it 
apparent  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Last  Supper,  York  and  Towneley  selected 
injcommon  many  incidents  from  the  Northern  Passion.  Although  the 
Hegge  plays  also  make  use  of  the  same  source,72  a  different  set  of  incidents 
are  selected  and  emphasized  from  those  appearing  in  both  York  and 
Towneley.73  The  many  similarities  existing  in  York  and  Towneley,  then, 

"  See  above,  ch.  I.  pp.  9-13. 

"  Foster,  op.  cit.  EETS  147:84  ff. 

71  (1)  The  interruption  of  the  incidents  of  the  Last  Supper  by  the  introduction  of  events  treated  in 
another  play  in  York  and  Towneley,  such  as  the  conspiracy  of  the  Jews,  the  anointing  of  Jesus'  feet, 
Judas'  anger,  the  bargain  and  the  selling  of  Jesus,  shows  that  Ludus  Coventriae  follows  a  different  model 
from  that  of  York  and  Towneley. 

(2)  The  difference  in  the  underlying  conception  of  the  Ludus  Coventriae  play  is  also  borne  out  by 
the  different  development  of  certain  incidents. 

(a)  It  repeats  Jesus'  foretelling  of  his  betrayal  and  Judas'  departure  for  the  high  priests. 

(b)  It  does  not  consider  the  shepherd  and  herd  illustration,  given  a  prominent  position  in  both 
York  and  Towneley. 

(c)  Jesus'  final  speech  follows  a  different  model  from  that  of  either  York  or  Towneley. 

(d)  The  position  of  Jesus'  foretelling  of  Peter's  denial,  at  the  close  of  the  Ludus  Coventriae  play, 
differs  from  its  introduction  at  an  earlier  point  in  both  York  and  Towneley. 

(3)  Ludus  Coventriae  includes  incidents  not  found  in  York  and  Towneley: 

(a)  The  blessing  of  the  bread  and  wine  by  Jesus,  and  his  offering  them  to  the  disciples  as  a  token 
of  his  body  and  blood. 

(b)  The  entrance  of  the  demon,  gloating  over  the  condemned  soul  of  Judas,  which  he  will  soon  claim 
as  his  own. 
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may  be  explained  by  supposing  their  presence  in  the  parent  cycle,  now 
extant  in  the  couplets  and  perhaps  the  quatrains  of  the  Towneley  play 
which,  according  to  the  theory  of  a  Northern  Septenar  revision  in  York,74 
must  have  been  revised  in  that  metre  for  York  after  the  separation. 

That  the  extant  Towneley  play  represents,  indeed,  an  earlier  version 
than  the  extant  York  play  is  indicated  by  the  extended  verbal  agreement 
which  exists  between  certain  of  the  couplets  and  the  narrative  source:75 

TOWNELEY 

Sir,  where  will  ye  youre  paske  ete? 

Say  vs,  let  vs  dight  youre  mete. 

Go  furth,  lohn  and  peter,  to  yond  cyte ; 

When  ye  com  ther,  ye  shall  then  se 

In  the  strete,  as  tyte,  a  man 

beryng  water  in  a  can; 

The  house  that  he  gose  to  grith, 

Ye  shall  f olow  and  go  hym  with ; 

The  lord  of  that  house  ye  shall  fynde, 

A  sympyll  man  of  cely  kynde; 

To  hym  ye  shall  speke,  and  say 

That  I  com  here  by  the  way; 

Say  I  pray  hym,  if  his  will  be, 

A  lytyll  why!  to  ese  me, 

That  I  and  my  dyscypyls  all 

myght  rest  a  whyle  in  his  hall.  (314-29) 

Sir,  youre  mett  is  redy  bowne, 
will  ye  wesh  and  syt  downe? 
yei,  gyf  vs  water  tyll  cure  hande, 
take  we  the  grace  that  god  has  send; 
Commys  furth,  both  oone  and  othere; 
If  I  be  master  I  will  be  brothere. 

(346-51) 

Tune  comedent,  &  ludas  porrigit 
manum  in  discum  cum  Ihesu.™ 

ludas,  what  menys  thou? 
No  thyng,  lord,  bot  ett  with  you. 
(352-53) 
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Sir  whare  wilt  bou  halde  thi  feste 

we  willene  gane  sythene  maste  &  leste 

Ihesu  ansuerde  sone  on  ane 

and  callede  to  hym  Petir  &  lohne 

Gase  he  saide  36  schall  fynd  &  mete 

a  man  with  watir  in  be  strete 

be  house  pat  he  gose  to  with  grythe 

36  sail  hym  folowe  &  gaa  hym  with. 

the  lorde  of  be  house  se  schall  fynde 

a  symple  mane  of  sely  kynde 

To  hym  30  sail  speke  and  saye 

I  come  sone  in  my  waye. 


I  will  festene  in  his  haulle 

Me  and  Myne  discypills  alle.  (177-90) 

Ihesus  bad  bam  all  sit  doune 
And   to   his   biding   war   bai   bowne. 
(204a-b) 


ludas  saughe  bay  sittene  alle 
agayne  Ihesu  he  gane  downe  falle 
bat  he  moughte  with  hym  ete 
his  tresoune  ne  wolde  ne  noghte 

forgete 

he  stale  owte  of  his  lordis  dysche 
be  beste  Morselle  of  his  fysche.  (209- 

14) 
With  tresun  sail  I  be  bitrayd, 

And  ilkone  by  bam  self  serely 
Said  busgate:  "lorde,  es  it  oght  I 
bat  swilk  treson  has  paruaid?"    (244a, 
257-59) 


Or  be  cokke  thrise  sail  crawe 

Sow  sail  forsake  me  in  a  thrawe.  (409- 

10) 

Vp  he  rase  right  fra  be  burde 
And  toke  a  clath  with  milde  chere 
And  a  bacyn  with  water  clere.  (330-32) 


for  oone  of  you  shall  [me]  betray. 
(Pet.)  lord,  I  shall  neuer  the  betray; 
Dere  master,  is  it  oght  I? 

(John)  Master,  is  oght  I  he  then? 

(And.)  Master,  am  oght  I  that  shrew? 
(Sim.)  Master,  then  is  oght  I? 

(Phil.)  Is  it  oght  I 

(Thud.)  Was  it  oght  I     .     .  (355  ff.) 
Peter,  thou  shall  thryse  apon  a  thraw 
fforsake  me,  or  the  cok  craw.  (380-81) 

Take  vp  this  clothe  and  let  vs  go, 
ffor   we   haue   othere   thyngs   at   do. 
(382-83) 


«  See  above,  ch.  II,  30  ff. 

™  Miss  Foster,  loc.  cit.,  has  already  noted  some  of  these  verbal  agreements. 

'•  A  stage  direction. 
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And  on  his  knese  down  gan  he  fall 

And  said  bat  he  wald  wass  his  fete. 

(334-36) 
I  haue  done  36  ne  wate  whatt.     (356) 

hot  I  do  tis, 

bou  gettes  no  part  with  me  in  blis. 
ban  said  peter  and  ober  ma: 
"bat  blis,  lord,  lat  vs  noght  forga, 
Wasche  heuid  and  hend  lord  pray  we 

be."     (341-45) 

Maister  and  lord  now  36  me  call 
And  wele  ze  say  for  I  am  so. 
And  sit  I  haue  kneled  sow  vnto 
And  wasschen  sowre  fete  all  on  raw, 
So  bat  36  sail  ensample  knaw.  (358-62) 


Sit  all  downe,  and  here  and  sees, 
ffor  I  shall  wesh  youre  feet  on  knees. 
(384-85) 

Why  I  do  it  thou  wote  not  yit.     (388) 
Bot  I  the  wesh,  thou  mon  mys 
parte  with  me  in  heuens  blys. 

Nay,  lord,  or  I  that  forgo, 

wesh  heede,  handys,  and  feytt  also. 

(392-95) 

Ye  call  me  master  and  lord  by  name; 
Ye  say  full  wele,  for  so  I  am; 
Sen  I,  both  lord  and  master,  to  you 

wold  knele 

to  wesh  youre  fete,  so  must  ye  wele. 
Ensaumpyll   haue    I    gyffen   you   to. 

(404-9) 

The  Towneley  couplets,  it  will  be  noted,  follow  the  order  of  the  Northern 
Passion  account,  save  for  the  position  of  the  foretelling  of  Peter's  denial. 
The  passage  which  has  been  cited  as  evidence  pointing  to  a  lost  foot-washing 
scene77  is,  in  the  light  of  the  source,  merely  an  introduction  to  the  Eucharist. 
Such  an  arrangement  of  incidents  is  not,  then,  indicative  of  confusion  on 
the  part  of  the  playwright78  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  advanced  as  evidence 
pointing  to  the  editorial  work  of  a  couplet  writer  at  work  on  the  Towneley 
cycle79  after  its  separation  from  York. 

A  gap  in  the  York  manuscript  and  the  corruption  of  the  Towneley 
text,  make  it  difficult  to  point  out  the  changes  made  in  the  York  revision. 
With  the  exception  of  the  introductory  scene  where  the  disciples  arrange 
for  the  house  for  the  Last  Supper,  believed  by  Professor  Cady  to  have 
been  dropped  from  the  York  cycle  when  the  separation  into  different  plays 
occurred,80  and  Jesus'  final  sermon  to  his  disciples,  the  York  play  contains 
not  only  all  of  the  incidents  included  in  the  Towneley  play,  but  also  three 
additional  incidents  derived  from  the  Northern  Passion.  It  must,  there- 
fore, have  made  a  second  and  more  extensive  use  of  the  source  upon  which 
the  parent  play  was  based.  Accordingly,  the  incidents  added  to  York  at 
this  time  were: 

(1)  The  quarrel  among  the  disciples  as  to  the  leadership  after  Jesus'  death. 

(2)  Jesus'  commending  the  disciples  to  Peter's  care. 

(3)  Jesus  commanding  the  disciples  to  provide  themselves  with  swords. 

The  Agony  and  Betrayal. — The  similarities  in  structural  outlines  and 
phraseology  between  the  York  and  Towneley  plays  of  the  Agony  and 

"  Cady,  of-  fit.  Mod.  Phil.  10:591  ff. 

"  Cady,  (op.  cil.  JEGP  10:576  ff.  and  Mod.  Phil.  10:593)  remarking  upon  the  corrupt  condition  of 
the  Towneley  play,  calls  attention  to  the  repetition  of  the  foretelling  of  Peter's  denial  and  of  a  supposed 
foot-washing  scene,  the  one  presentation  of  the  incidents  being  in  couplets,  the  other  in  quatrains. 

'•  See  Mr«.  Frank,  op.  cit.  Mod.  Phil.  15:182. 

•°  Cady,  op.  cil.  Mod.  Phil.  10:593. 
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Betrayal  have  already  been  presented  above.81  We  note  here  the  same 
situation  which  existed  in  the  Conspiracy  and  the  Last  Supper,  namely, 
that  although  the  Hegge  play  used  the  Northern  Passion,  it  did  not  select 
or  emphasize  the  incidents  chosen  in  common  by  York  and  Towneley. 
This  fact  taken  into  consideration  with  the  further  development  of  certain 
incidents  by  means  of  similar  details  in  both  York  and  Towneley  seems 
to  point  to  a  parent  play,  from  which  the  extant  York  and  Towneley 
versions  were  derived. 

The  corrupt  form  of  the  Wakefield  stanza  in  strophes  97-102  of  the 
scene  connected  with  the  capture  of  Jesus82  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  rem- 
nant of  an  earlier  Towneley  play  upon  which  a  simpler  play  in  quatrains 
was  engrafted.83  The  three  soldiers  assure  Pilate,  in  the  usual  boastful 
vein  of  the  Miles  Gloriosus,  of  their  determination  to  seize  Jesus  at  any 
cost:  Malcus  is  ready  to  die  for  Mahound's  sake  if  only  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  take  Jesus;  the  second  soldier  boasts  that,  as  sure  as  he  eats 
bread,  he  will  strike  off  Jesus'  head;  the  third  soldier  glibly  promises  Pilate 
speedy  vengeance,  since  three  such  knights  as  they  could  bind  the  devil 
himself.  Pilate,  in  turn,  salutes  them  as  "curtes  kasers  of  kamys  kyn" 
and  bids  them  bring  Jesus  to  him  "safe  and  sownde." 

As  will  be  seen,  this  material  in  the  Wakefield  strophes  is  merely  a 
further  elaboration  of  the  incidents  given  in  the  simple  quatrains,  the 
suggestion  for  which  is  found  in  the  Northern  Passion:™ 

ban  bai  come  with  ful  grete  rowte 
And  vmsett  ihesus  all  obout 
With  swerdes  &  maces  &  glaues  gude; 
bai  blew  homes  als  bai  war  wode 
And  in  lanternes  bare  bai  light, 
And  sum  bare  brandes  brinand  bright 
bat  bai  might  graithly  se  be  gat, 
ffor  it  was  in  be  euenig  late. 

The  dramatic  presentation  of  these  lines  and  their  incorporation  into 
both  York  and  Towneley  as  a  transition  scene  between  Jesus'  agony  in 
the  garden  and  his  capture  by  the  Jews  point  rather  to  a  parent  play  from 
which  both  the  extant  versions  have  been  derived.85  Evidence  for  this 
theory  is  seen  in  the  further  development  of  the  scene  in  both  cycles  by 
means  of  similar  details : 

(1)  The  soldiers  are  armed  with  swords. 

(2)  Pilate,  in  Towneley,  and  the  high  priests,  in  York,  show  their  eagerness  in 
the  search  for  Jesus  by  commanding  the  soldiers  to  seek  everywhere  for  him: 

*'  See  above  ch.  I,  pp.  13-18. 
»  Towneley  Play  XX,  11.  599-651. 

»  Cady,  The  Wakefield  Group  in  Towneley  JECP  11:252  ff. 
"  Foster,  op.  cit.  EETS  145:53. 

'5  Probably  the  York  play  represents  a  later  revision  (see  Gayley,  Plays  of  Our  Forefathers  154)  of  the 
parent  play,  now  extant,  perhaps  in  part,  in  Towneley. 
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haue  done,  sir  knyghtys,  and  kythe  youre  strengthe, 

And  wap  you  wightly  in  youre  wede; 

Seke  ouer  all,  both  brede  and  lengthe ! 

Spare  ye  not,  spende  and  spede! 

We  haue  soght  hym  les  and  more.     (Towneley  1.  592  ff.) 

Als  56  are  a  lorde  of  grete  renoune, 
3e  spare  hym  not  to  spill, 
pe  devill  hym  spede! 


Where  36  hym  see,  on  hym  take  hede. 

We  schall  hym  seke  both  even  and  morne.     (York  1.  215  ff.) 

(3)  Malcus  brings  a  light  to  bear  before  the  soldiers. 

(4)  The  command  is  given  to  begin  the  search. 

At  this  point,  in  the  Towneley  play,  the  Wakefield  strophes  occur,  and 
comparison  with  the  Northern  Passion  and  the  York  play  makes  it  clear 
that  they  are  a  later  addition.86 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  York  play  represents  a  revision.87 
The  dissimilarities  now  existing  between  York  and  Towneley  can  therefore 
be  adequately  explained  on  the  ground  of  later  revisions : 

(1)  York  elaborates  many  of  the  incidents  provided  for  in  the  parent  play  and 
repeats  Jesus'  command  to  the  disciples  to  watch  and  to  pray  not  to  fall  into  tempta- 
tion. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Wakefield  strophes  in  the  midst  of  the  quatrains 
indicate  a  further  elaboration  in  Towneley  of  the  incident  showing  the  eagerness  of 
the  soldiers  to  hunt  for  Jesus. 

(3)  Certain  additions  in  the  York  play  point  to  a  second  and  more  extensive  use 
of  the  Northern  Passion,  as  seen  in  the  incident  where  the  soldiers  fall  to  the  ground 
at  the  sight  of  Jesus'  divinity  and  Jesus'  assurance  that  he  could  have  a  host  of  angels 
to  testify  to  his  power  if  he  so  wished. 

(4)  In  accordance  with  its  conception  of  Pilate,  the  Towneley  play  shows  him  as 
the  instigator  and  director  of  the  preparations  made  to  seize  Jesus;  the  revised  York 
play,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  changed  view  of  Pilate's  character,88  assigns  the  r6le 
to  the  high  priests. 

The  Crucifixion  and  Burial 

The  similarities  existing  between  the  York  and  Towneley  plays  dealing 
with  the  Crucifixion  and  Burial  have  already  been  presented.89  The  two 
York  plays,  XXXV  and  XXXVI,  seem  to  be  expanded  versions  of  the  one 
Towneley  play,  XXIII,  and  many  of  the  differences  now  existing  may  be 
accounted  for  by  this  expansion.  In  the  development  of  details,  the  York 
plays  are  long  drawn  out,  with  much  repetition,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
soldiers'  mockery  of  Jesus,  where  they  deride  his  claim  to  kingship  and 
his  claim  of  being  able  to  tear  down  the  temple  and  rebuild  it  in  three  days. 

"See  Mrs.  Frank,  op.  cU.  Mod.  Phil.  15:181,  n.  4. 

"  See  Hohlfeld,  op.  cit,  Anglia  11:248;  Gayley,  op.  at.  154. 

••  See  above,  ch.  II,  p.  44  ff. 

"  See  above,  ch.  I,  pp.  24-28. 
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In  Towneley,  the  incident  occurs  once,  11.  486-97,  but  in  York,  it  is  given 
in  both  plays,  PI.  XXXV,  11.  273-83  and  PI.  XXXVI,  11.  79-91.  In  one 
instance,  a  long  speech  by  Jesus  is  split  into  several  parts  in  the  York 
revision,  different  parts  appearing  at  different  places  in  both  plays.90  Not 
only  does  the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter  point  to  a  later  revision  and 
further  separation  into  two  plays  by  York,  but  the  metre  also  bears  out 
the  same  assumption.  The  two  York  plays,  the  one,  the  Crucifixion,  in 
the  Northern  Septenar  and  the  other,  the  Mortificacio,  in  a  later  modifica- 
tion of  it,  are  later  stanzaic  forms91  than  the  simpler  and  more  common 
rime  couee,  in  which  the  body  of  the  Towneley  play  is  composed,  and 
which  presumably  represents  the  parent  play,  in  part,  at  least. 

The  Towneley  play  also  has  undergone  revision  in  certain  strophes 
which  closely  resemble  the  work  of  the  Wakefield  author.92  Probably, 
the  strophes  in  the  medial  rhymed  quatrains  of  three  accents  to  the  half- 
line,  and  the  strophes  rhyming  aabaabbcb  and  aabccbbdbd  also  represent 
revisions.  These  strophes  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  boasting  of 
Pilate,  the  lamentations  of  Mary,  and  the  suffering  of  Jesus,  just  such 
incidents  as  would  readily  adapt  themselves  to  elaboration  and  revision. 

The  Appearance  of  Jesus  to  Mary  Magdalene 

Similarities  in  structural  outlines  and  isolated  phrases  occur  between 
the  York  and  Towneley  plays  of  Jesus'  Appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene : 

(1)  Mary,  searching  for  Jesus'  body,  asks  the  gardener  where  he  has  put  it. 
Compare  T  11.  581,  563-68,  573-74  and  Y  11.  70,  42-43,  38  for  verbal  similarities,  with 
the  retention  of  one  rhyme  word,  away,  and  other  phrases. 

In  fayth  I  kaue  hym  soght.  /  haue  pe  sought. 


Say  me,  garthynere,  I  the  pray,  Therfore,  goode  gardner,  sais  pou  me, 

I  pray  pe  for  the  prophetis  sake, 

//  thou  bare  oght  my  lord  away;  Swete  Sir,  yf  pou  hym  bare  awaye. 

The  stede  thou  bare  his  body  tyll 
Tell  me  I  the  pray. 

(2)  Jesus  reveals  himself  and  Mary  recognizes  him. 

(3)  At  Mary's  desire  to  kiss  his  feet,  Jesus  commands  her  not  to  touch  him. 
Compare  T  11.  592-96  and  Y  11.  82-85  for  verbal  similarities  with  the  retention  of  one 
rhyme  word,  Trinite. 

Nay,  mary,  neghe  thou  not  me,  Negh  me  noght,  my  loue,  latte  be! 

ffor  to  my  fader,  tell  I  the,  Marie 

To  my  fadir  in  Trinite 
yit  stevynd  I  noght;  Forpe  /  stigh  no)t  yette. 


Before  theym  all  in  trynyte. 

»  Cf.  T 11.  233-38  and  Y  XXXV,  11.  253-58;  T  11.  255-60  and  Y  XXXVI,  11.  192-95;  T 11.  274-83,  272-73, 
266  and  Y  XXXV,  1.  52,  XXXVI,  11.  118-28;  T  11.  290-4  and  Y  XXXV,  11.  259-64,  XXXVI.  11.  254-58. 

91  The  theory  of  the  Northern  Septenar  revision  was  presented  above,  ch.  II.  Gayley,  op.  cil.  57, 
considers  the  strophe  form  of  the  Mortificacio  an  indication  that  the  play  was  revised. 

91  Bunzen,  op.  cit.  49,  thinks  the  strophes  in  question  are  the  work  of  the  Wakefield  author. 
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(4)  Jesus  bids  her  tell  the  disciples  of  his  resurrection. 

The  presence  of  "Burns"  strophes  in  the  Towneley  play  identifies  it 
as  perhaps  a  part  of  the  parent  cycle,93  of  which  the  York  play,  with  its 
greater  elaboration  of  details,  probably  represents  a  revision.  York 
elaborates  the  following  points : 

(1)  Mary's  opening  lament  at  Jesus'  tomb,  where  she  feels  she  has  "lost  her 
wits"  and  prays  God  to  permit  her  to  see  Jesus  or  his  messenger. 

(2)  Jesus,  in  the  guise  of  a  gardener,  wishes  to  know  what  Mary  would  do  with 
the  body  if  she  had  it. 

(3)  When  Jesus  reveals  himself  to  Mary,  he  shows  his  wounds  in  testimony  of 
his  identity. 

(4)  Mary's  praises  of  Jesus  are  elaborated  upon  and  closely  resemble  the  general 
spirit  and  wording  of  numerous  medieval  lyrics.94    She  lauds  him  as  a  comely  con- 
queror whose  love  is  sweeter  than  honey. 

(5)  Jesus'  reply  in  the  same  fantastic  strain  may  also  belong  to  the  same  type 
of  literature.     Jesus  gives  a  detailed  description  of  his  mighty  armor,  likening  his 
leather  hauberk  to  his  head  and  his  breast-plate  to  his  out-spread  body. 

The  Peregrini 

Although  the  same  incidents  are  contained  in  the  play  of  the  Peregrini 
in  the  four  English  cycles,  it  is  noteworthy  that  York  and  Towneley  agree 
in  elaborating  the  essential  incidents  by  the  addition  of  similar  details, 
often  with  the  use  of  parallel  phraseology. 

(1)  In  the  four  plays,  the  disciples  meet  and  mourn  Jesus'  death.    The  lamenta- 
tions in  York  and  Towneley  are  more  elaborate  than  in  the  other  two  cycles.     They 
also  agree  in  giving  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  cruelties  suffered  by  Jesus  and  in 
calling  to  mind  certain  details  connected  with  the  crucifixion.     Compare  T  11.  15,  30 
and  Y  11.  20-21;  T  1.  57  and  Y  11.  106,  81  for  verbal  similarities. 

Bio  thou  belt  hym  bare.  Howe  bei  bette  bat  body  was  bote  of  all 

bales 

And  forto  bete  his  body  bio.  With  buffettis  bei  bete  hym  full  barely. 

Vnto  the  ded  yit  thay  hym  dight.  bus  with  dole  was  pat  dere  vnto  dede 

dight. 

To  be  dying  bei  dight  hym. 

(2)  Jesus,  in  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim,  meets  the  disciples  and  inquires  into  their 
trouble.     Compare  T  11.   98-99  and  Y  11.  67-69,  72  for  verbal  similarities,  with  the 
retention  of  one  rhyme  word,  -way  (wayes  in  Y),  and  other  phrases. 

Pylgrymes,  whi  make  ye  this  mone,  What  are  pes  meruailes  pat  se  of  mene, 

And  pus  mekill  mournyng  in  mynde 


bat  se  make, 
Walkh 


And  walk  so  rufully  by  the  way?  Walking  bus  wille  be  bes  wayes? 

(3)  The  disciples  tell  about  the  report  of  the  women.  Compare  T  11.  186-88  and 
Y  11.  116-19  for  verbal  similarities,  with  the  retention  of  one  rhyme  word,  sight,  and 
other  phrases. 

»  See  above,  ch.  Ill,  47  5. 

"  See  lyrics  printed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  op.  cit.  Mod.  Phil.  5:1-38. 
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Bot  saide  a  light  Howe  all  was  lemand  light  wher  he 

Com  downe  with  angels,  and  vp  hym  was  laide 

broght  

Tharein  thare  sight.  For  certayne  bei  saugh  it  in  sight. 

A  visioune  of  aungellis  bright. 

(4)  The  disciples  assert  that,  although  they  distrusted  the  report,  they  found  it 
to  be  true.    Compare  T  11.  195-96  and  Y  11.  123-24  for  verbal  similarities. 

yee,  som  of  vs,  sir,  haue  beyn  thare,  Some  of  oure  folke  hyed  forthe  and 

Andfaunde  it  as  the  women  saide.  faste  bei  itfande, 

bat  all  was  soth  pat  bei  saide.    .     . 

Immediately  preceding  the  disciples'  account  of  the  women's  report,  the  York 
and  Towneley  peregrini  tell  the  stranger  that  they  are  awaiting  Jesus'  resurrection 
the  third  day  as  he  had  foretold.  The  position  of  this  detail  appears  significant,  be- 
cause in  both  Chester  and  Ludus  Coventriae,  it  occurs  at  other  points  in  the  presen- 
tation. 

(5)  Jesus  reproaches  the  disciples  for  their  disbelief"  and  quotes  prophecies. 

(6)  The  peregrini  invite  Jesus  to  remain  for  the  night.    Compare  T  11.  240-41  and 
Y  11.  143-44  for  verbal  similarities. 

Now  sir,  we  pray  you,  as  oure  freynde,         All  nyght  we  thynke  for  to  byde  here, 
All  nyght  to  abyde  for  charite.  Bide  with  vs,  sir  pilgrime,  vie  pray  )ou. 

Chester  does  not  include  the  desire,  expressed  by  the  disciples  in  the  other  plays, 
to  hear  more  of  the  stranger's  talking.  His  conversation  is  characterized  as  "kyndely" 
in  York  and  Towneley,  but  not  in  the  other  cycles.  With  Jesus'  reluctance  to  remain, 
but  final  acceptance  of  the  invitation,  the  similarity  in  the  fundamental  outlines  of 
the  four  plays  is  resumed. 

(7)  The  similarity  is  continued  in  the  vanishing  of  Jesus  immediately  after  he 
has  blessed  the  bread.     Compare  T  11.  391-92  and  Y  11.  160-62  for  verbal  similarities 
not  found  in  the  other  cycles. 

.     .     .    where  is  this  man  becom,  Saie!  wher  is  bis  man? 

Right  here  that  sat  betwix  vs  two.  Away  is  he  went, 

Right  now  satle  he  beside  vsl 

(8)  The  realization  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  that  the  stranger  was  Jesus  occurs 
in  all  four  plays,  as  well  as  their  rejoicing  and  departure  to  tell  the  other  disciples. 
Compare  T  11.  363-65  and  Y  11.  188-89  for  verbal  similarities." 

Such  an  extensive  similarity  can  not  be  adequately  explained,  as  Pro- 
fessor Cady  suggests,97  by  the  theory  of  a  common  liturgical  source.  The 
"Burns"  stanzas,  forming  the  body  of  the  play,  identify  it  as  a  part  of  the 
parent  cycle,98  and  the  York  play  may  be  regarded  as  a  revision  of  it.  The 
conciseness  with  which  the  York  incidents  are  presented  appears  to  point 
to  an  intentional  condensation  of  the  play.  A  passage  in  the  York  text 
clearly  indicates  a  limitation  in  time: 

"  See  T  1.  202,  Y  1.  130,  Ch  p.  104  and  Hegge  plays  p.  367  for  verbal  similarities. 
"Compare  Ch  p.  106  and  Hegge  plays  p.  371  for  verbal  similarities  not  so  close  as  those  existing 
between  York  and  Towneley. 

•'  Cady,  op.  cil.  PMLA  24:464. 
"  See  above,  ch.  Ill,  47  ff. 
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Here  may  we  notte  melle  of  more  at  bis  tyde, 
For  prossesse  of  plaies  pat  precis  in  plight." 

On  the  other  hand,  isolated  strophes  in  the  characteristic  metre  of  the 
Wakefield  author100  and  the  stanzas  rhyming  ababcbc,  which  occur  either 
in  connection  with  the  Wakefield  strophes  or  separately,101  represent 
probable  additions  in  the  Towneley  cycle.  These  strophes,  it  should  be 
noted,  consist  merely  in  repetitions  of  material  already  presented  or  show 
an  expansion  in  phraseology. 

THIRD  GROUP  OF  PLAYS 

In  the  third  group,  we  have  the  plays  which  show  a  similarity  in 
structural  outlines  and  verbal  reminiscences  in  isolated  passages.  Such 
resemblances,  in  conjunction  with  the  extensive  agreements  in  the  plays 
of  the  first  two  groups,  we  believe  indicative  of  a  former  identity.  Because 
of  the  absence  of  common  rhymes,  we  must  suppose  the  revisions  of  the 
plays  in  this  group  more  thorough  than  those  in  the  first  two  groups.  In 
most  cases,  it  is  probable  that  the  plays  underwent  independent  revisions 
in  both  cycles. 

Noah  and  the  Flood 

Similarities  in  structural  outlines  and  verbal  reminiscences  in  isolated 
passages  occur  between  the  York  and  Towneley  plays  dealing  with  Noah 
and  the  Flood: 

(1)  God  finds  that  that  part  of  his  creation,  man,  in  whom  he  has  taken  the 
greatest  pride,  lies  deep  in  sin.  Compare  T  11.  28-31,  111  and  Y  PL  VIII,  11.  6-16  for 
verbal  similarities. 

.     .     .    to  his  liknes  maide  man,  And  to  my  liknes  made  I  man, 

.     .     .    Adam  &  eue  that  woman,  A  woman  also  with  hym  wrought  I, 


To  multiplie  without  discord,  I  badde  bame  waxe  and  multiplye, 

To    fulfille    this     worlde,     withoutyn 
striffe 

In  erth  I  se  bot  syn  reynand  to  and         And  synne  is  nowe  reynand  so  ryffe. 
fro. 

(2)  God  repents  ever  having  made  man  and  decides  to  destroy  him  by  means  of 
a  flood,  saving  only  Noah,  his  family,  and  two  of  each  of  the  animals.  Compare 
T  11.  91-101  and  Y  PL  VIII,  11.  15-16,  27-28  for  verbal  similarities. 

I  repente  full  sore  that  euer  maide  I         bat  me  repentys  and  rewys  forpi 

man.  pat  euer  I  made  outhir  man  or  wiffe. 

Therfor  shall  I  fordo  all  this  midell-         A  flowyd  above  bame  shall  be  broght, 

era 
With  floodis  that  shall  flo.  To  stroye  medilerthe,      .     .     . 

»  York  Play  XL.  11.  191-92. 
»•  Towneiey  Play  XXVII,  str.  3  and  30. 

"i  Towneley  Play  XXVII.  str.  1  and  2  in  connection  with  Wakefield  str.  3;  str.  29  and  31  in  connection 
with  Wakefield  str.  30.     Str.  33,  39,  and  48  occur  separately. 
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(3)  God  appears  to  Noah  and  gives  him  the  instructions  for  building  the  ship  and 
filling  it,  telling  him  that  it  will  begin  to  rain  in  seven  days.     Compare  T  11.  147-48 
and  Y  PI.  VIII,  11.  138-39  for  verbal  similarities. 

It  shall  begyn  full  sone  to  rayn  vnces-         Eftir  be  vii  day  sail  it  rayne 

santle, 
After  dayes  seuen  be  done  and  induyr         Till  fowrty  dayes  be  fully  paste. 

dayes  fourty. 

(4)  Noah  rejoices  that  he  should  be  so  favored,  but  complains  of  his  inability  to 
carry  out  the  plan  because  of  his  old  age. 

(5)  Noah  works  on  the  ship  alone  for  a  hundred  years. 

(6)  A  comic  altercation  between  Noah  and  his  wife  ensues.    The  wife,  urged  by 
her  husband  to  enter  the  ark,  stubbornly  refuses,  offering  excuses.     The  argument 
increases  in  vehemence  until  finally  blows  are  exchanged.     In  the  end,  the  wife  is 
overcome  and  forced  to  enter  the  ship. 

(7)  The  flood  rises. 

(8)  The  flood  wanes. 

(a)  Twice,  we  are  told  that  the  waning  has  set  in.     Compare  T  11.  450,  458  and 
Y  PI.  IX,  11.  188,  204  for  verbal  similarities. 

It  is  wanyd  a  grete  dele.  For  be  the  wanyng  may  we  witte 

Yei,  now  wanys  the  see.  It  is  wanand,  bis  wate  I  wele. 

(b)  The  cataracts  are  knit  together  and  the  sun  appears  in  the  horizon.     Com- 
pare T  1.  451  and  Y  PI.  1.  190  for  verbal  similarities. 

and  cateractes  knyt.  The  catieraks  I  trowe  be  knytte. 

(c)  Three  hundred  and  fifty  days  have  passed  in  Towneley  since  the  beginning 
of  the  flood  and  nine  months  in  York,  as  against  the  traditional  forty  days. 

(d)  Noah,  sounding  the  sea,  finds  that  it  is  fifteen  cubits  deep.     Compare  T  11. 
433-34  and  Y  PI.  IX,  11.  195-96  for  verbal  similarities. 

and  I  shall  asay  I  sail  assaye  be  see, 

The  depnes  of  the  see.  How  depe  pat  it  is  here. 

(e)  At  the  sight  of  the  hills  of  Armenia,  there  is  rejoicing;  be  hillis  of  hermonye, 
see  T  1.  466  and  Y  PI.  IX,  1.  264. 

(f )  The  raven  is  sent  out  but  fails  to  return. 

(g)  The  dove  is  sent  out  and  returns  with  the  olive  branch,  the  token  of  their 
salvation;  we  shall  be  sauyd  all,  T  1.  517,  and  we  mone  be  saved,  Y  1.  260. 

(9)  As  the  family  leave  the  ship,  they  remark  upon  the  desolation  of  the  land  and 
the  drowning  of  the  people. 

These  similarities  appear  to  indicate  a  parent  version  of  which  the 
extant  York  and  Towneley  plays  represent  independent  revisions.102  The 
two  York  plays  are  thought  to  have  been  written  under  the  same  influence 
as  that  which  dominated  the  Northern  Septenar  productions,103  and  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  revisions  of  an  earlier  play.104  The  Towneley 

>w  Certain  similarities  with  Chester  may  be  explained  by  assuming  that  Chester  came  in  contact  with 
the  parent  play  or  some  earlier  version  of  it  than  those  now  extant. 

lot  Davidson,  op.  cit.  144  ff. 

IM  See  above,  ch.  II,  p.  30  ff.  Although  Professor  Hohlfeld  (Anglia  11:288)  admits  that  the  York  and 
Towneley  plays  stand  very  close  to  each  other  in  many  respects,  he  thinks  the  differences  so  numerous 
and  so  important  as  to  make  improbable  a  direct  relationship  between  the  two.  Professor  Gayley  (Plays 
of  Our  Forefathers  168),  on  the  other  hand,  believes  the  influence  of  York  upon  Towneley  not  unlikely. 
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play,  composed  in  the  characteristic  metre  of  the  Wakefield  author,  also 
represents  a  revision.105    Thus,  the  dissimilarities  are  adequately  explained : 

(1)  The  York_play  handles  certain  incidents  not  treated  in  Towneley;  namely, 
the  wife's  refusal  to  enter  the  ark  without  her  gossips  and  the  appearance  of  the  rain- 
bow. 

(2)  As  an  excuse  for  her  reluctance  to  enter  the  ark,  the  Towneley  wife  expresses 
a  desire  to  continue  her  spinning,  the  York  wife  to  go  to  town. 

(3)  The  satiric  remarks  directed  in  general  against  husbands,  wives,  and  mar- 
riage by  the  Towneley  Noah  and  his  wife  are  characteristic  of  the  Wakefield  author. 
The  greater  violence  of  the  Towneley  scene  may  also  be  ascribed  to  his  pen,  as  well  as 
the  additional  scene  of  altercation,  when  the  wife  learns  of  the  command  to  build  the 
ship.     The  additional  comments  at  the  close  of  the  play  concerning  the  desolation 
and  death  caused  by  the  flood  are  probably  also  by  the  same  author. 

The  Annunciation 

In  structural  outline  and  phraseology  the  English  plays  on  the  Annun- 
ciation agree  closely.10*  In  three  incidents,  however,  York  and  Towneley 
make  use  of  certain  phrases  not  found  in  the  other  cycles : 

(1)  Mary  can  not  understand  the  fulfillment  of  the  angel's  command.     Compare 
Til.  Ill-Hand  Y  11.  170-74. 

A  child  to  bere  thou  me  hetys,  Howe  sulde  it  be,  I  the  praye, 

How  suld  it  be?  That  I  sulde  consayve  a  childe  ' 

I  cam  neuer  by  man's  syde,  I  knawe  no  man  bat  shulde  haue  fyled 

Bot  has  avowed  my  madynhede.  My  maydenhode,  the  sothe  to  saye. 

(2)  Mary  is  told  that  Elizabeth  also  has  conceived  a  son.    Compare  T  11.  134-39 
and  Y  11.  181-84. 

Elesabeth,  thi  Cosyn,  that  is  cald  geld  Loo,  Elyzabeth,  hi  cosyne,  ne  myght 

She  has  conceyffed  a  son  in  elde,  In  elde  consayue  a  childe  for  aide, 


And  this  is pis  is  be  sexte  moneth  full  ryght. 

The  sext  moneth 

(3)  Mary,  praising  God,  resigns  herself  to  his  will.     Compare  T  11.  143-47  and 
Y  11.  187-92. 

/  lofe  my  lord  all  weldand,  /  love  my  lorde  with  herte  dere, 

I  am  his  madyn  at  his  hand,  Goddis  handmayden,  lo!  me  here, 


I  trow  bodword  that  thou  me  bryng,  To  his  will  all  redy  grayd, 

Be  done  lo  me  in  all  thyng.  Be  done  to  me  of  all  manere, 

Thurgh  thy  worde 

Since  the  Towneley  Annunciation  is  contained  in  the  same  play  as 
Joseph's  Trouble,  in  all  probability  a  part  of  the  parent  cycle,107  one  may 
surmise  that  it  also  represents  the  parent  play  which  has  been  revised  by 
York  in  a  different  metre  but  without  any  elaboration  of  subject-matter. 

«•  See  Mrs.  Frank,  op.  cit.  Mod.  Phil.  15:181,  n.  4. 

"•See  Hohlfeld.  op.  cU.  Anglia  11:290,  Davidson,  op.  cit.  1S8-63,  Cady,  op.  cit.  PMLA  24:435  S.  and 
Hemingway,  op.  cit.  intro.  xvii  for  the  different  theories  advanced  to  explain  the  relationship. 
»'  See  above,  p.  56  ff . 
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The  Visit  to  Elizabeth 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Annunciation,  the  Visit  to  Elizabeth  in  the  English 
cycles  is  composed  of  common  incidents  which  closely  follow  the  scriptural 
narrative.  York  and  Towneley,  however,  agree  in  certain  details  and 
phraseology  not  found  in  the  other  cycles : 

(1)  The  welcome  by  Elizabeth.     Compare  T  11.  4-6  and  Y  11.  201-4  for  verbal 
similarities. 

Welcont,  mary,  blyssed  blome,  Welcome!  mylde  Marie, 


loyfull  am  I  of  thi  com  Joifull  woman  am  I, 

To  me,  from  nazareth.  bat  I  nowe  see  be  here. 

(2)  The  inquiry  concerning  the  relatives.    Compare  T  11.  13-16  and  Y  11.  197-99 
for  verbal  similarities. 

ffull  lang  shall  I  the  better  be,  Elyzabeth,  myn  awne  cosyne, 

That  I  may  speke  my  fyll  with  the,  Me  thoght  I  coveyte  alway  mast 

My  dere  kyns  Woman;  To  speke  with  be  of  all  my  kynne. 
To  wytt  how  thi  freyndys  fare. 

(3)  Elizabeth's  commendation  of  Mary  for  placing  her  trust  in  God.     Compare 
T  11.  43-48  and  Y  11.  225-32  for  verbal  similarities. 

And  als,  mary,  blyssed  be  thou,  Blissed  be  pou  grathely  grayed 

That  stedfastly  wold  trow,  

pou  trowed  and  helde  be  payed 


That  vnto  the  were  sayd  or  send.  All  pat  to  pe  is  saide. 

(4)  Mary's  desire  to  pray.  Compare  T  11.  49-51  and  Y  11.  237-40  lot  verbal 
similarities,  with  the  retention  of  one  rhyme  word,  hele,  and  other  phrases. 

My  saull  lufys  my  lord  abuf,  My  saule  sail  louying  ma 

Vnto  pat  lord  so  lele, 

And  my  gost  gladys  with  luf,  And  my  gast  make  ioye  alswa 

In  god,  that  is  my  hele.  In  god  pat  es  my  hele. 

If,  as  we  suggested  above,  the  York  play  of  the  Annunciation  represents 
a  revision  of  the  Towneley  play,  then  the  York  Visit,  composed  in  the  same 
metre  and  included  in  the  same  play  as  the  Annunciation,  likewise  is  a 
revision.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  York  revision  appears  to  have  been 
influenced,  as  in  the  Northern  Septenar  plays,108  by  a  desire  to  conform 
more  closely  to  scriptural  accounts.  It  not  only  follows  the  correct  order 
of  events,  Annunciation,  Salutation,  Joseph's  Trouble,  rather  than  the 
incorrect  order  given  in  Towneley,  but  it  also  omits  much  of  the  extraneous 
matter  concerning  the  relatives  which  the  Towneley  play  introduces. 

The  Examination  before  Caiaphas 

Among  the  English  cycles,  only  York  and  Towneley  separate  the 
incidents  connected  with  the  Examination  of  Caiaphas  from  the  incidents 
connected  with  the  various  trial  scenes  and  make  of  them  a  complete  play. 
Moreover,  certain  similarities  in  structural  outlines  and  phraseology  occur: 

">'  See  above,  ch.  II,  p.  44  ff. 
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(1)  Jesus,  mocked  and  abused  by  the  soldiers,  is  led  to  Caiaphas. 

(2)  The  soldiers  complain  bitterly  about  the  difficulty  and  weariness  of  the 
journey. 

(3)  Accusations  are  brought  against  Jesus:  that  he  claims  to  be  able  to  destroy 
the  temple  and  rebuild  it  in  three  days;  that  he  cures  the  sick;  that  he  breaks  the  Sab- 
bath; that  he  calls  himself  God's  Son  (Men  call  hym  a  prophcte  and  goddis  son  of 
heuen,  T  1.  91  and  Callis  hym  selffe  God  sone  of  hevene,  Y  1.  50)  and  cares  nothing  for 
Caesar. 

(4)  Caiaphas,  himself,  offers  to  examine  Jesus.     Compare  T  11.  128,  235  and  Y 
1.  275  for  verbal  reminiscence. 

ffor  certys,  I  my  self  shall/ 

make  examynyng.  For  my  selfe  schall  serche  hym 

and  here  what  he  sais. 
And  therfore  examynyng  ffyrste  will  I 

make. 

(5)  Jesus  refuses  to  answer. 

(6)  The  Jews,  angry  because  of  Jesus'  silence,  wish  to  beat  him. 

(7)  Upon  being  asked  whether  or  not  he  is  the  son  of  God,  Jesus  answers.    Com- 
pare T  11.  249-54  and  Y  11.  292-97  for  verbal  similarities. 

(8)  The  Jews  then  consider  that  no  more  witnesses  are  needed.     Compare  T  11. 
259-60  and  Y  11.  302-5  for  verbal  similarities. 

Thou  art  worthy  to  del  Nowe  nedis  nowdir  wittenesse  ne  coun- 

we  nede  no  wytnes,  saille  to  call, 

hys  self  says  expres.  But  take  his  sawes  as  he  saieth    .     .     . 


Wherfore  he  is  wele  worthy  to  be  dede. 

(9)  Since  Caiaphas  does  not  possess  "temporal"  power,  they  decide  to  send  Jesus 
to  Pilate  for  judgment.     Compare  T  1.  291  (Sich  men  of  astate  shuld  no  men  deme) 
and  Y  1.  339  (je  awe  to  deme  noman). 

(10)  They  order  Jesus  beaten. 

(11)  The  scene  of  the  buffeting. 

(12)  Jesus  is  led  away  to  Pilate. 

Of  these  incidents,  those  numbered  (2),  (6),  and  (9)  do  not  occur  in 
the  source,  the  Northern  Passion,109  and  may,  therefore  be  regarded  as 
evidence  pointing  to  a  parent  version,  of  which  the  extant  York  and  Towne- 
ley  plays  are  revisions.  In  both  cycles,  the  play  is  composed  in  a  late 
metre:  in  York,  it  occurs  in  a  corrupt  modification  of  the  Northern  Sep- 
tenar,110  and  in  Towneley  in  the  characteristic  strophe  of  the  Wakeficld 
author.111  In  its  revision,  York  apparently  added  two  new  scenes:  the 
preliminary  court  scene  and  perhaps  Peter's  denial.  The  former  scene 
was  probably  a  special  feature  since  it  contains  material  derived  from  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus.112 

"»  See  above,  ch.  I,  pp.  18-20. 

»•  Hohlfeld.  op.  cil.  Anglia  11:248,  Gayley,  Plays  of  Our  Forefathers  154.  and  Davidson,  of.  cil.  137 
regard  it  as  a  late  play. 

'"See  below,  p.  101. 

118  For  incorporation  of  material  from  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  compare  Y  11.  33-39  and  G  of  N  11.  39-44, 
Y  11.  40-45  and  G  of  N  Add.  11.  29-38,  Y  11.  50-54  and  G  of  N  II.  22-28,  Y  1.  57  and  G  of  N  11.  47-48. 
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The  Ascension 

Similarities  in  certain  details  and  in  isolated  passages  occur  between  the 
York  and  Towneley  plays  of  the  Ascension: 

(1)  The  disciples  await  together  Jesus'  coming  and  the  approaching  events. 

(2)  Jesus  appears  to  the  disciples,  reproaches  them  for  being  hard  of  heart  and 
unbelieving,  and  exhorts  them  to  preach  the  gospel.     "In  hardness  youre  harlys  ar 
fast"  (T  1.  200),  "And  wondir  harde  of  hartis  ar  se"  (Y  1.  84). 

(3)  Jesus  promises  to  return  at  Doomsday  in  order  to  judge  man.    In  the  mean- 
time, he  promises  to  send  the  Holy  Ghost. 

(4)  The  clouds  open  to  receive  Jesus  and  he  ascends. 

(5)  Mary  is  both  joyful  and  sorrowful  at  Jesus'  departure.     Compare  T  11.  298- 
301,  348-55  and  Y  11.  179-82  for  verbal  similarities. 

A  selcoulh  sight  yonder  now  is,  A  selcouth  sight  is  pis  to  see, 

Mi  sone  bus  to  be  ravisshed  right 

A  clowde  has  borne  my  chylde  to  blys.         In  a  clowde  wcndande  vppe  fro  me. 

(6)  Mary  fears  the  Jews  and  John  attempts  to  comfort  her. 

(7)  The  angels  proclaim  Jesus'  ascension.     Compare  T  11.  254-68  and  Y  11.  219- 
24  for  verbal  similarities,  with  the  retention  of  two  rhyme  words,  Galile  and  se,  and 
other  phrases. 

ye  men  of  galylee,  •je  men  of  be  lande  of  Galile, 

whcrforc  meruell  ye?  What  wondir  50  to  heucne  lokand? 

hevyn  behold  and  se  pis  Jesus  whome  se  fro  youe  see 

how  ihesus  vp  can  weynde  Vppe-tane,  se  schall  well  vndirstande, 

Right  so  shall  he,  securly,  Right  so  agayne  come  dounc  schall  he. 

Com  downe  agane  truly, 

with  his  woundys  blody.  When  he  so  comes  with  woundes 

bledand. 

(8)  The  disciples  lead  Mary  away. 

(9)  The  disciples  leave  for  Jerusalem. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Wakefield  variants,  the  double  quatrains,  and  the 
strophes  rhyming  ababbcbccdcd  represent  later  additions,  because  the 
subject-matter  with  which  they  deal  is  a  repetition  or  an  elaboration  of 
incidents  contained  in  the  simpler  metres,  the  rime  couee  and  the  single 
quatrain.  The  single  quatrains  may  also  be  a  revision  for  the  same  reasons. 

(1)  Perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  three  appearances  of  Jesus  in  the  Incredulity  of 
Thomas,  the  Towneley  play  of  the  Ascension  also  makes  him  appear  three  times.113 
The  first  appearance  occurs  in  strophes  rhyming  ababbcbccdcd  and  abab,lu  the  second 
appearance  in  ababbcbccdcd,  ababcdddc,  and  aaabcccb,115  and  the  third  in  single 
quatrains.116 

(2)  Mary  repeats  her  comments  upon  Jesus'  ascension,  both  times  in  single 
quatrains,  which  may  be  an  indication  of  two  quatrain  writers,  or  the  bungling  work 
of  one. 

"'Hohlfeld.  op.  cil.  Anglia  11:303  suggests  that  this  is  in  imitation  of  the  three  appearances  of  Jesus 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 
»<  Lines  25-52. 
"•  Lines  101-57. 
i«  Lines  194  ff. 
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(3)  Jesus'  promise  to  come  again  at  Doomsday  occurs  twice,  once  in  the  rime 
cotiee  and  again  in  single  quatrains. 

(4)  The  disciples'  marvelling  at  Jesus'  ascension  seems  to  be  a  repetition  in 
Wakefield  variants  of  material  given  in  single  quatrains. 

(5)  John's  attempt  to  comfort  Mary  occurs  twice,  both  times  in  single  quatrains, 
as  in  (2). 

Certain  of  the  incidents,  common  to  York  and  Towneley,  are  further 
elaborated  in  York: 

(1)  Jesus'  appearance  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  additional  details. 

(2)  In  his  reproach  of  the  disciples,  Jesus  contrasts  their  distrust  with  Mary's 
loyalty. 

(3)  The  disciples'  marvelling  at  Jesus'  ascension  is  much  elaborated. 

(4)  The  disciples  promise  to  care  for  Mary  as  they  lead  her  away. 

(5)  Mary  proclaims  Jesus  as  her  son. 

Thus,  both  the  York  and  Towneley  plays  appear  to  be  revisions  of  an 
earlier  play.  Perhaps,  the  parent  play  is  extant,  in  part,  in  the  rime  couee 
stanzas  of  the  Towneley  play. 

FOURTH  GROUP  OF  PLAYS 

In  the  fourth  group,  we  have  the  plays  which  show  certain  similarities 
in  structural  outlines,  but  without  extensive  or  significant  agreements  in 
phraseology.  In  the  case  of  these  plays,  we  can  not  be  sure  that  the 
resemblance  is  indicative  of  an  original  identity.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  possible  that  independent  revisions  destroyed  traces  of  verbal  agree- 
ment. 

Cain  and  Abel 

The  gap  in  the  York  manuscript  in  the  midst  of  the  play  on  Cain  and 
Abel,  covering  such  important  incidents  as  the  tithing  and  the  murder  of 
Abel,  makes  a  complete  comparison  with  the  Towneley  play  impossible. 
In  spite  of  this  difficulty,  however,  York  and  Towneley  show  certain 
similarities  in  incidents  and  phraseology,  not  found  in  the  other  English 
plays . n  7  B  oth  cycles  include : 

(1)  A  comic  episode  between  Cain  and  his  Garcia. 

(2)  Cain's  obstinacy  before  acceding  to  Abel's  entreaties  to  make  the  sacrifice. 

Similarities  in  phraseology  are  found  in  the  following  lines : 

(1)  Tl.  174  and  Y  1.  3. 

God  that  shape  both  erth  and  heuen.  He  shoppe  be  sonne,  both  see  &  sande. 

(2)  T  1.  345  and  Y  1.  84. 

What  askis  thou  me?     I  trow  at  hell.  What  askes  thowe  me  that  taill  to  tell? 

117  Because  it  treats  incidents  not  found  in  York  or  Towneley,  the  Chester  play  differs  considerably: 
(a)  Adam's  vision  while  Eve  was  being  created;  (b)  Cain  tells  his  parents  of  the  murder;  (c)  the  lamenta- 
tions of  Adam  and  Eve  over  the  sorrows  and  misfortunes  of  life. 
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(3)  T  11.  351-53  and  Y  11.  100-1. "" 

The  voyce  of  thi  brotheris  Mode  J>e  voice  of  his  bloode  cryeth  vengeaunce 

from  erth  to  heuen  venyance  cryse.  Fro  erthe  to  heuen. 

(4)  T  1.  355  and  Y  11.  90  and  107. 

here  I  gif  the  my  malison.  God  hais  sent  the  his  malyson. 

God  has  geffyn  f>e  his  malisonne. 

(5)  T  11.  361-65  and  Y  11.  121-26. 

/  shall  hyde  me  fro  thi  face.  Fro  be  simile  I  be  hidde  in  hye. 

(6)  Tl.  370  and  Y  1.  128.»» 

Nay,  caym,  it  bese  not  so.  Nay,  Cayme  nou)t  soo,  haue  bou  no 

drede. 

The  divergences  in  the  two  plays  may  be  explained  by  later  revisions 
in  both  cycles.  The  complicated  strophe  form  of  the  York  play 
(ababbcdbccd)  may  be  evidence  of  a  later  revision  of  that  play;  at  any 
rate,  the  Brewbarret  episode  was  not  entered  in  the  Register  until  1558. 12° 
The  variety  of  metrical  forms  in  the  Towneley  play  is  itself  an  indication 
of  revision. 

The  determination  of  the  probable  earlier  and  later  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  Towneley  play  and  the  relation  of  the  play  to  the 
parent  cycle  present  an  interesting  study.  The  greater  part,  in  fact  the 
body  of  the  play,  is  written  in  couplets;  a  number  of  twelve-  or  thirteen- 
line  strophes,  rhyming  aaabcccbbdbd  or  aaabccccbbdbd,  appear  at  the 
beginning,  and  two  strophes  in  the  favorite  metre  of  the  Wakefield  author 
at  the  close,  while  interspersed  among  the  couplets  occur  variations  of  the 
simple  rime  cou6e,  or  what  may  be  corruptions  of  the  pedes  of  the  twelve- 
or  thirteen-line  strophe.121  Because  of  its  extraordinary  boldness  and 
characteristic  humor,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  two  Wakefield  strophes, 
the  play  has  generally  been  considered  a  later  revision  by  the  Wakefield 
author.122  Professor  Cady,123  however,  believes  that  the  original  play  was 
composed  in  the  twelve-line  strophe  form,  and  that  the  couplets  represent 
a  later  revision.  Professor  Gayley,124  on  the  other  hand,  argues  that  the 
couplets  represent  the  older  play,  asserting  that  the  final  reviser,  "our 
Wakefield  master  has  not  only  added  the  last  two  stanzas  in  his  favorite 
form,  but  has  probably  lent  spice  to  the  first  seven."  He  thinks  that  the 

111  Cf.  Ch  p.  41.     thy  brothers  bloode  askes  thee  upon 

Vengeance,  as  faste  as  it  can. 

From  earth  to  me  cryinge. 

"•  Cf.  Ch  p.  42.     Naye,  Cayme,  thou  shalte  not  dye  sone. 
110  See  Smith,  ibid.  35,  37,  and  intro.  xv. 
'»  Cady,  ibid.  JECP  10:573  ff. 

121  Pollard,  ibid,  intro.  xxii;  Gayley,  ibid.  165-66;  Bunzen,  ibid.  42  ff. 
'»  Cady,  ibid.  JEGP  10:573. 
114  Gayley,  ibid.  186;  also  in  Internal.  Quar.  12:86. 
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playwright  left  "the  other  stanzas  much  as  they  were,"  but  "heightened 
the  characterization  of  Cain  and  his  boy,  enriched  their  speech  with 
proverbs,  and  made  of  Abel  something  other  than  the  milksop  presented 
in  the  earlier  cycles." 

It  is,  then,  evident  that  the  Towneley  play  is  the  work  of  at  least  two 
different  writers,  whose  general  method,  style,  and  metrical  form  differ 
considerably.  Humorous  passages  occur  only  in  the  twelve-  or  thirteen- 
line  strophes,  the  rime  couee,  and  the  irregular  couplets,  whereas  the 
serious  action  of  the  play  is  developed  in  the  couplets  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  regular  in  metre  and  rhyme. 

With  the  exception  of  two  episodes,  the  failure  of  Cain's  sacrifice  to 
burn  and  God's  curse  upon  Cain,  the  incidents  occurring  in  the  regular 
couplets  form  the  framework  of  the  play. 

(1)  Lines  68-77.    Abel  exhorts  Cain  to  come  with  him  and  make  burnt  offerings 
of  a  tenth  of  his  cattle  and  corn. 

(2)  Lines  91-96.     Cain  refuses  to  leave  his  plough  and  "work  for  God"  who  has 
given  him  only  sorrow  and  woe. 

(3)  Lines  167-223.    Abel  finally  prevails  upon  Cain  to  make  the  sacrifice.    Abel 
tithes  his  shares  first,  lights  them  and  humbly  prays  God  to  accept  them.    Then  Cain 
begins  his  tithing,  but  offers  his  poorest  corn  and  miscounts  them.    Abel  remonstrates, 
but  to  no  avail. 

(4)  Lines  311-27.     Cain  kills  Abel  with  a  cheek-bone. 

On  the  other  hand,  additions  to  the  fundamental  incidents  or  elabora- 
tions of  them  occur  in  the  twelve-  or  thirteen-line  strophes,  the  rime  cou6e, 
and  the  irregular  couplets. 

(1)  Lines  1-36.    Cain,  introduced  by  a  ranting  speech  of  the  Garcio,  enters  with 
his  plough,  and  rails  at  his  horse  as  "the  worse  mare"  he  ever  had. 

(2)  Lines  37-56.     A  scene  of  wrangling  between  Cain  and  the  Garcio. 

(3)  Lines  57-67.     Abel,  entering,  greets  Cain,  but  is  ill-received. 

(4)  Lines  78-90;  97-166.     Repetition  and  elaboration  occur  in  connection  with 
Cain's  unwillingness  to  make  the  sacrifice  and  Abel's  exhortations  to  him. 

(5)  Lines  224-310.    The  false  tithing  on  the  part  of  Cain,  and  Abel's  remonstrance 
are  elaborated  upon.    In  connection  with  this  scene,  God  reproves  Cain  who,  in  turn, 
is  impudent. 

(6)  Lines  355-77.     God,  appearing  to  Cain,  utters  the  curse,  and  Cain,  lament- 
ing, wishes  to  be  buried  in  "Gudeboure."124 

(7)  Lines  378-473.     Wishing  to  bury  the  body,  Cain  calls  the  Garcio,  but  is 
forced  to  give  him  a  proclamation  of  pardon  in  order  to  insure  his  silence  concerning 
the  murder.     Then  Cain  curses  him,  puts  him  to  work  with  the  plough,  and  bidding 
the  spectators  farewell,  says  he  must  betake  himself  to  hell. 

We  may,  then,  conclude  that  the  original  play,  perhaps  the  one  present 
in  the  parent  cycle,  was  composed  in  couplets,  which  was  later  revised  by 
a  writer  who  not  only  stressed  the  comic  possibilities  of  the  old  scenes, 
but  invented  additional  episodes,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Garcio. 

'"Refers  to  Gudeboure  Close  in  Wakefield.  See  Peacock,  op.  cit.  Anglia  24:509  ff.  Chambers,  of. 
lit.  2:415. 
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Still  another  criterion  might  be  applied  in  the  attempt  to  distinguish 
the  remains  of  the  earlier  play  from  the  later  revision;  namely,  the  two 
different  spellings  of  the  name  Cain, — "Cam"  and  "Cayme," — which  are 
found  in  the  text  of  the  play.  In  general,  the  spelling  "Cam"  is  used  in 
the  parts  which,  upon  stylistic  grounds,  appear  to  be  of  earlier  origin, 
whereas  the  spelling  "Cayme"  appears  in  the  parts  which  seem  to  indicate 
a  later  revision.126 

Abraham  and  Isaac 

The  York  and  Towneley  plays  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  show  certain 
points  of  similarity,  which  are  not  found  in  the  other  English  plays : 

(1)  In  his  soliloquy  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  Abraham  speaks  of  his  age  as 
being  a  hundred  years.    Compare  T  11.  9-10  and  38  with  Y  11.  1  and  6  for  verbal  simi- 
larities. 

Mercy,  lord  omnipotent! 

long  syn  he  this  world  has  wroght.  Grett    god,    pat    alle    pis    warld    has 

wrought, 

An  hundreth  yeris,  certis,  haue  I  seyne.         A  hundereth  wynter  to  fulfille. 

(2)  God  decides  to  test  Abraham's  faith. 

(3)  Abraham  accepts  God's  command  cheerfully.     Compare  T  11.   76,  81  and 
Y  11.  75,  103  for  verbal  similarities,  not  found  in  the  other  plays. 

ffor  certis  thi  bidyng  shal  be  done.  God  wille  bis  dede  be  done. 

This  commaundement  must  I  nedis/w/-         Goddis  commaundement  to  fulfille. 
fill. 

(4)  The  York  and  Towneley  plays  include  the  two  servants  who  lead  the  ass 
laden  with  wood  for  the  sacrifice.     Save  for  Dublin,  none  of  the  other  plays  mention 
servants. 

(5)  Only  York  and  Towneley  mention  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  journey, 
three  days,  and  the  name  of  the  destination,  Mt.  Vision. 

(6)  The  reference  at  the  close  of  the  York  play  to  Rebecca  may  be  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  complete  Abraham-family  group  in  the  parent  cycle,  as  in  the 
extant  Towneley  cycle.    This  reference  appears  to  be  significant,  because  none  of  the 
other  plays  look  forward  to  a  possible  continuation  of  the  group. 

(7)  The  following  similarity  in  phraseology  is  especially  significant,   with  the 
retention  of  the  two  rhyme  words,  bowne  and  towne.    Compare  T  11.  129-32  and  Y  11. 
113-17. 

luke  thou  be  bowne;  Att  youre  biddyng  we  wille  be  bowne, 

ffor  certan,  son,  thi  self  and  I,  What  way  in  worlde  bat  36  wille  wende. 

we  two  must  now  weyndfurth  of  towne,         Why,   sail   we   trusse  ought  forthe  a 

towne 
In  far  country  to  sacrifie.  In  any  vncouthe  lande  to  lende? 

The  revision  of  the  York  play  in  the  Northern  Septenar127  is  sufficient 
to  explain  the  slightness  of  the  resemblance  between  the  two  plays.  Prob- 

128  Suggested  by  Professor  Manly. 
"'  See  above,  ch.  II,  p.  44  ft. 
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ably  the  Northern  Septenar  playwright  considered  the  pitiful  pleadings  of 
the  Isaac,  usually  portrayed  in  the  mysteries,128  undignified,  if  not  sac- 
rilegious. Isaac  is,  therefore,  portrayed  as  a  prototype  of  Christ,  and 
consequently  all  reference  to  natural  fears  or  misgivings,  which  might  be 
construed  as  unbecoming,  are  consistently  excluded.  Nor  is  Abraham 
portrayed  as  a  father  torn  between  two  great  emotions,  the  feeling  of 
parental  love  and  the  feeling  of  religious  duty.  The  mother  motif,  given 
a  prominent  position  in  the  other  plays,  is  omitted,  perhaps  for  the  same 
reason. 

The  Towneley  play  may  be  an  adaptation  of  an  earlier  York  play, 
later  discarded,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Gayley.129  It  may  even  be  the 
earlier  York  play  itself,  but  the  presence  of  four  couplets  in  the  midst  of 
the  double  quatrains  seem  rather  to  point  to  a  still  earlier  play.  Since  the 
two  plays  immediately  following  it,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  supposed  to  be  the 
earliest  section  of  the  cycle,130  are  composed  in  couplets,  it  is  possible  to 
suggest  that  the  parent  cycle  may  have  contained  a  complete  Abraham- 
family  group  in  couplets.131 

Mr.  Hugenin,132  following  Professor  Davidson's  theory133  that  a  couplet 
editor  worked  over  the  Towneley  cycle,  concludes  that  the  couplets  in  the 
Abraham  play  are  a  later  interpolation  from  the  Viel  Testament,13*  suggested 
by  the  mention  of  Adam  in  two  of  the  double  quatrain  passages.135  Because 
of  the  references  in  double  quatrains,  however,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
couplets  represent,  not  a  later  interpolation,  but  the  remains  of  an  earlier 
play,  and  that  the  original  couplet  version  contained  three  references  to 
Adam,  two  of  which  underwent  revision  in  quatrains,  while  the  third 
remained  intact  in  its  original  couplet  form;  or  it  may  be,  that  the 
quatrain  passages  in  question  represent  an  elaboration  of  the  couplets. 

The  Scourging  or  Condemnation 

The  twenty-second  Towneley  play,  the  Scourging,  corresponds  to  two 
plays  in  the  York  cycle,  the  Condemnation  and  On  the  Way  to  Calvary. 
The  practical  identity  of  the  incidents  connected  with  On  the  Way  to  Calvary 
indicates  the  existence  of  a  parent  play  which  in  its  account  of  the  Con- 
demnation underwent  revision  in  both  cycles.  The  Towneley  version  of 

111  Cf.  Viel  Testament,  Chester,  Towneley,  Brome,  and  Dublin  plays. 

>'•  Gayley,  op.  cit.  134,  n.  1.     See  also  Pollard,  op.  cit.  xxvi. 

'»  Ten  Brink,  op.  cit.  2:244;  3:274. 

"'  Because  of  the  presence  of  the  same  type  of  couplets  in  the  Fall  of  the  Angels  and  Cain  and  Abel, 
it  is  even  possible  that  originally  the  whole  Old  Testament  group  was  composed  in  couplets. 

IK  Hugenin,  An  Interpolation  in  the  Towneley  Abraham  Play,  Mod.  Lang.  Notes  14:256. 

IM  Davidson,  op.  cit.  130  and  Cady,  op.  cit.  JECP  10:579  believe  these  couplets  are  editorial. 

'«  Viel  Testament,  ed.  Rothschild. 

ltt  The  passages  in  question  are  Abraham's  monologue,  where  two  stanzas  are  devoted  to  him,  and 
line  61,  where  Adam's  name  is  again  mentioned. 
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the  Condemnation,  composed  in  the  characteristic  metre  of  the  Wakefield 
writer,  and  the  York  play,  in  a  twelve-line  alliterative  stanza  rhyming 
ababbcbcdccd,  are  clearly  the  result  of  late  revisions136  which  were  so 
thorough-going,  that  although  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  similarity  in  under- 
lying structure,  none  remains  in  phraseology.137  This  situation  is  ex- 
plained, in  large  part,  by  the  fact  that  the  York  play  in  its  revision  intro- 
duced certain  incidents  from  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  as  the  bowing  of 
the  standards,  Pilate's  forced  obeisance  to  Jesus,  and  the  suggestion  that 
the  high  priests  judge  Jesus. 

The  York  play,  stripped  of  these  incidents,  assumes  an  outline  which 
corresponds  more  nearly,  not  only  to  the  extant  Towneley  play,  but  also 
to  the  earlier  form  of  the  York  play  as  described  by  Burton  in  the  1415 
list.138 

The  Towneley  Pilate's  pretence  of  befriending  Jesus  and  the  York 
Pilate's  perception  of  the  "hideousness"  of  the  accusations  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  theory  of  an  original  identity  of  the  two  plays,  for  they 
are  but  manifestations  of  the  difference  in  the  characterization  of  Pilate 
already  noted  in  the  case  of  other  plays.139 

FIFTH  GROUP  OF  PLAYS 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  complete  comparison  of  the  Purification, 
because  of  the  fragmentary  condition  of  the  Towneley  manuscript  at  this 
point.  In  the  portion  remaining,  Professor  Cady140  traces  a  similarity  in 
underlying  structure.  Because  of  the  addition  of  Anna  and  the  clerks,  he 
suggests  that  the  York  play  is  later.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  its  con- 
fused metre  and  by  its  late  entry  in  the  register,  in  1558. Ml  The  Towneley 
play,  composed  in  the  rime  couee,  represents  apparently  an  early  stage  in 
the  Towneley  cycle.142  The  few  points  of  similarity  in  structural  outlines 
may  be  due  to  derivation  from  a  common  source,  or  it  may  be  that  this 
play  was  not  present  in  the  parent  cycle. 

SIXTH  GROUP  OF  PLAYS 

It  now  remains  to  discuss  the  plays  which  are  contained  in  only  one  of 
the  cycles.  Of  the  six  Towneley  plays  not  now  included  in  York,  two, 
the  Hanging  of  Judas  and  the  Talents,  are  subjects  of  older  York  plays143 

*  See  Gayley,  op.  cit.  154  and  161;  Pollard,  op.  cit.  intro.  xxii;  Bunzen,  op.  cil.  14  ff.;  and  below,  p.  101. 
"  See  above,  chart,  ch.  I,  p.  20-22. 

18  See  Smith,  op.  cit.  intro.  xxv;  and  above,  ch.  II,  p.  32. 
'» See  above,  ch.  II,  p.  44  ff.  and   p.  78. 
««  Cady,  op.  cit.  PMLA  24:456. 
41  See  Smith,  op.  cit.  intro.  xv. 

41  Pollard,  op.  cil.  intro.  xxiii  f.;  Gayley,  op.  cit.  161. 

«  See  1415  Burton  list.  Smith,  op.  cit.  intro.  six  B.;  undated  Burton  list,  Davies  op.  cil.  app.  233;  1422 
record.  Mem.  Bk.,  Sur.  Soc.  120:155;  Riley,  Hist.  MS.  Report  1:109. 
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and  may,  therefore  represent  the  parent  form.  Two  of  the  plays,  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  are  composed  in  couplets  and  the  other  two,  the  Prophetae  and 
Octavian  in  the  rime  cou6e,  metres  which  we  believe  were  used  to  some 
extent  by  the  parent  cycle.144  The  omission  of  these  plays  from  the  extant 
York  cycle  may  have  been  due  to  the  crafts  which  repeatedly  discarded 
plays  because  they  grew  tired  of  them  or  were  unable  to  support  them.145 

The  omission  of  plays  in  the  Towneley  cycle  may  be  explained,  in  part, 
by  gaps  in  the  manuscript.  The  gap  of  twelve  pages  near  the  beginning 
accounts  for  the  loss  of  most  of  the  Temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  Their 
Fall,  as  well  as  the  Expulsion.11*  The  gap  of  twelve  pages  near  the  end  of 
the  manuscript  probably  explains  the  loss  of  the  play  on  the  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  perhaps  also  one  or  two  Mary  plays. 

Again,  it  is  possible  that  certain  plays  once  forming  a  part  of  the  Towne- 
ley cycle  were  not  copied  in  the  manuscript  with  the  others.  Since  the  two 
extant  trial  plays,  the  Examination  before  Caiaphas  and  the  Final  Con- 
demnation by  Pilate,1"  occur  in  the  characteristic  metre  of  the  Wakefield 
writer,  Professor  Cady148  suggests  that  the  intermediate  trial  scenes,  the 
First  Trial  before  Pilate  and  the  Trial  before  Herod,1M  were  dropped  because 
"the  superior  interest  of  the  Wakefield  scenes  crowded  out  other  less 
interesting  matter."  Whether  this  be  the  actual  reason  for  the  omissions 
or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  certainly  such  intermediate  plays  did 
exist  at  one  time,  because  of  references  to  them  in  the  extant  plays.150 
The  Preliminary  Trial  before  Pilate  is  referred  to  in  the  scene  of  the 
Capture  where  Caiaphas  bids  the  soldiers  take  Jesus  to  Pilate : 

Now  sen  he  is  welle  bett,  weynd  on  youre  gate, 
And  tell  ye  the  forfeit  vnto  sir  Pylate.161 

The  Trial  before  Herod  is  referred  to  in  the  Final  Condemnation  before 
Pilate  where  one  of  the  soldiers  tells  Pilate  of  his  coming  before  Herod: 

I  haue  rpn  that  I  swett  from  sir  herode  oure  kyng 

With  this  man  that  wille  not  lett  oure  lawes  to  downe  bryng.1" 

Whether  the  absence  of  a  Nativity  play  in  the  Towneley  cycle  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  loss  of  a  play  originally  forming  a  part  of  the  cycle,  or 
whether  the  cycle  never  contained  such  a  play,  is  more  difficult  to  determine. 
Professor  Cady163  offers  a  similar  suggestion  to  that  for  the  intermediate 

"  See  above,  pp.  56  ff.,  68  ff..  71  ff.,  75  ff.,  79  ff.,  93  ff. 

«  See  below,  ch.  V.  p.  105  ff. 

*  See  Pollard,  op.  cit.  9,  n. 

"  Towneley  Plays  XXI  and  XXII. 

"  Cady,  op.  cit.  PMLA  24:441  and  Mod.  Phil.  10:589. 

"  These  two  scenes  correspond  to  York  plays  XXX,  XXXI,  and  perhaps  XXXII. 

»•  Hohlfeld,  op.  cit.  Anglia  11:297  called  attention  to  these. 

"  Pollard,  op.  cit.  242,  II.  424-25. 

«  Loc.  cit.  244,  II.  53-54. 

"  Cady.  op.  cit.  PMLA  24:441. 
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trial  scenes,  namely,  that  the  greater  interest  taken  in  the  productions  of 
the  Wakefield  author,  in  this  case  the  two  Shepherds'  plays,  caused  the 
dropping  of  the  Nativity. 

In  certain  cases,  plays  occurring  in  York  but  lacking  in  Towneley  may 
be  regarded  as  later  insertions  in  the  York  cycle.  Probably  such  plays 
as  the  Temptation,  the  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery,  and  the  Transfiguration 
were  later  additions.164  The  extant  records  of  the  crafts  responsible  for 
Pilate's  Wife's  Dream,  as  well  as  the  Temptation,  point  to  the  later  incor- 
poration of  these  plays.155  Undoubtedly,  the  Mary  plays  also  represent  a 
more  extended  separation  and  expansion  at  a  late  period  in  the  development 
of  the  York  cycle.156 

CONCLUSION 

Thus,  certain  similarities,  not  occurring  in  the  other  English  cycles,  are 
found  in  all  the  corresponding  plays  of  York  and  Towneley,  save  one,  the 
Purification.  Because  of  the  practical  identity  of  five  plays  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  sixth,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  possibility  of  an  original 
identity.  These  plays,  it  should  be  noted,  do  not  appear  in  a  single  group 
or  section  of  the  cycle,  but  are  scattered  throughout,  one  play  appearing 
in  each  of  the  four  cyclic  groups,  the  Pharaoh  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Doctors  in  the  Nativity,  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross  in  the  Passion,  and  the 
Resurrection  proper  in  the  Resurrection  group.  The  Harrowing  of  Hell 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  two  of  the  groups,  and  the  Last  Judg- 
ment serves  as  the  conclusion  for  the  entire  cycle.  These  plays,  escaping 
revision,157  indicate,  we  believe,  the  relation  originally  existing  in  the  two 
cycles,  while  the  remaining  plays,  undergoing  revisions,  retain  only  in 
slighter  degrees,  traces  of  the  original  identity. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TOWNELEY  CYCLE 

With  slight  modifications,  the  general  theory  concerning  the  probable 
development  of  the  Towneley  cycle168  is  in  keeping  with  the  theory  of  an 
original  identity  of  York  and  Towneley.  The  three  stages  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Pollard169  become,  according  to  our  theory,  two  stages.  The  early 
religious  group  of  plays  and  the  so-called  York  "borrowings"  represent, 
we  believe,  the  parent-cycle  stage,  and  the  work  of  the  Wakefield  author 
independent  revisions  in  the  Towneley  cycle.  Instead  of  an  independent 
Towneley  cycle,  then,  which  incorporated  certain  York  plays,  we  have 
extant  in  Towneley  a  part  of  the  parent  cycle  in  Mr.  Pollard's  so-called 


i"  See  above,  ch.  II,  p.  46. 

'»  See  below,  ch.  V,  p.  107. 

isi  See  below,  ch.  V,  p.  106. 

'"  The  revisions  in  these  plays  are  very  slight. 

"•  Pollard,  of.  cit.  intro.  xxvii;  Gayley,  op.  cit. 

i"  Loc.  cit. 


161  ff. 
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first  and  second  groups.  So  far  as  the  development  of  the  Towneley  cycle 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  real  difference  between  these  two  groups  of  plays, 
save  that  the  first  group  probably  represents  an  earlier  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  parent  cycle  than  does  the  second  group.  So  far  as  the  theory 
of  an  original  identity  of  York  and  Towneley  is  concerned,  the  only  dif- 
ference between  these  two  groups  of  plays  is  that  the  plays  in  the  first 
group  either  were,  as  we  have  seen,  dropped  from  the  York  cycle  or  under- 
went revision  there,  while  the  plays  in  the  second  group  remained  practically 
unchanged. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  the  number  of 
successive  revisions  through  which  the  plays  of  the  Towneley  cycle  passed, 
or  the  order  in  which  these  revisions  occurred.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer 
to  the  evidence  already  presented  which  appears  to  indicate  that  the 
couplets  and  perhaps  also  some  of  the  quatrains,  are  a  survival  of  the 
parent-cycle  stage.160  On  the  other  hand,  the  Wakefield  author  wrote 
after  the  separation  of  the  two  cycles.161 

'««  See  especially  the  situation  in  the  Last  Supper,  above,  p.  79  ff. 

111  See  especially  the  situation  in  the  Agony  and  Betrayal,  above,  p.  81  ff.  Accepting  Mr.  Pollard's 
three  stages,  Professor  Cady,  (op.  cil.  JECP  10:573  ff.  and  Mod.  Phil.  10:599)  argues  that  since  editorial 
couplets  do  not  occur  in  connection  with  the  group  of  "direct  York  borrowings,"  but  do  in  the  other  two 
groups,  that  the  York  borrowings  were  the  latest  addition  to  the  Towneley  cycle.  But  later  (pp.  576-78) 
he  invalidates  this  argument  when  he  admits  that  in  one  case  editorial  couplets  do  appear  in  connection 
with  the  "York  borrowings."  Mrs.  Frank  (op.  cit.  Mod.  Phil.  15:181  ff.)  shows  the  improbability  of  his 
theory. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  PROBABLE  DATE  OF  SEPARATION 

The  theory  of  an  original  identity  of  the  York  and  Towneley  cycles 
naturally  calls  for  some  consideration  of  the  probable  date  of  their  separa- 
tion. For  this,  we  are  dependent  entirely  upon  the  craft  records  of  York 
during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,1  since  no  records 
for  the  Towneley  cycle  are  extant. 

On  the  basis  of  these  records,  Davies2  and  Miss  Smith3  conclude  that  the 
Corpus  Christi  plays  had  existed  in  York  many  years  previous  to  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  records  of  this  period  show  that  each 
craft  had  its  assigned  pageant  to  which  members  contributed,  and  that 
there  existed  a  certain  number  of  stations  before  which  the  plays  were 
given.  Even  at  that  early  date,  the  cycle  had  attained  some  fame  outside 
the  city  portals,  for  King  Richard  II  graced  them  with  his  presence  in 
1397.  From  the  two  Burton  lists,4  the  Register,  and  other  documents, 
Miss  Smith  draws  certain  conclusions  regarding  the  relation  between  the 
crafts  and  the  Corpus  Christi  plays.  "As  business  grew,"  she  says,  "a  new 
craft  would  spring  up,  an  old  one  decay  and  become  too  poor  to  produce 
its  play,  a  new  one  must  take  its  share;  one  craft  trenching  on  the  trade 
of  another  must  share  its  burdens,  sometimes  two,  or  even  three  plays 
would  be  combined  into  one,  sometimes  a  play  would  be  laid  aside  and 
the  craft  to  which  it  had  been  assigned  must  join  in  producing  some  other."6 

The  recent  publication  of  the  complete  text  of  the  York  Memorandum 
Book6  makes  it  possible  to  gain  more  definite  information  concerning  the 
actual  conditions  underlying  the  presentation  of  Corpus  Christi  plays 
under  gild  control.  A  detailed  study  of  the  rise  of  new  crafts,  of  the  decay 
of  old  ones,  and  of  the  combination  of  two  or  more,  is  a  study  of  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  Corpus  Christi  cycle.  This  is  because  each  play 
was  assigned  to  different  crafts,  which,  from  year  to  year,  were  responsible 
for  the  support  and  production  of  their  respective  pageants.  In  this  way, 
plays  came  to  be  identified  with  certain  gilds,  and  at  least  one  case  is  re- 
corded in  which  the  gild  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  play  for  which  it  was 

1  Liber  diversorum  memorandorum  Civitatem  Ebor.  tangentium,  beginning  with  1376,  has  been  published 
recently  by  Miss  Maud  Sellers  for  the  Surtees  Society,  volumes  120  and  125,  entitled  the  York  Memorandum 
Book.  Certain  extracts  from  these  records  were  previously  published  by  Drake  in  his  Eboracum,  Davies 
in  Municipal  Records  of  the  City  of  York,  Miss  Smith  in  her  introduction  to  the  York  Mystery  Plays,  and 
Riley  in  the  Historical  Manuscript  Reports  Commission  1:109. 

*  Davies,  ibid.  app. 

8  Miss  Smith,  ibid,  intro.  xix  ff. 

4  1415  list  printed  by  Miss  Smith,  ibid,  intro.  xix  ff.;  undated  list  by  Davies,  ibid.  app.  233  ff. 

*  Smith,  ibid,  intro.  xix. 

« Ibid.  120  and  125,  ed.  by  Miss  Sellers. 
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responsible.  The  Carpenters'  Gild  which  produced  the  Resurrection  is 
referred  to  as  "the  holy  fraternite  of  the  Resurrection."7 

The  earliest  records  point  to  a  still  earlier  period  for  organization  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  cycle.  A  record  of  1376  refers  to  the  storage  of  Corpus 
Chfisti  pageants.8  The  places  at  which  the  performances  were  given  are 
referred  to  in  1394  as  antiquitus  assignatis.9  In  1378,  certain  fines  incurred 
by  the  Bakers  were  paid,  half  to  the  city  chamber,  half  a  la  pagine  des  ditz 
Pestours  de  cor  pore  cristi.10  A  record  of  1388  mentions  a  donation  of  a 
hundred  shillings  to  be  used  for  "furnishing  four  torches  to  be  burnt  in  the 
procession  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi."11  Other  crafts,  mentioned 
before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  connection  with  the  payment 
of  certain  sums  towards  the  support  of  Corpus  Christi  pageants,  are  the 
Plasterers  (1390),12  the  Cardmakers  (1397?),13  the  Cordwainers  (1393?),14 
the  Bowers  (1395),15  the  Fletchers  (1388?),16  the  Lyttesters  (1390-1400?),17 
the  Glasiers  (or  Verrours,  1394),18  the  Sadlers  (1398),19  and  the  Tailors 
(1386).20 

Just  when  the  York  gilds  assumed  control  of  the  Corpus  Christi  cycle, 
we  do  not  know.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  was  meant  by  "ancient" 
in  the  1394  record,  already  referred  to,  but  Miss  Smith's  conclusion  that 
the  cycle  originated  as  early  as  1340-50  may  well  be  correct.  The  Cam- 
bridge reference  of  1350  to  Corpus  Christi  plays,21  as  well  as  the  Chester 

*  Ibid.  125:intro.  xxxviii. 

«  Ibid.  120:10.  Two  shillings  were  charged  de  uno  tenemenlo,  in  quo  Ires  pagine  Carports  Christi  po- 
nuntur,  per  annum. 

,x**Davies,  ibid.  app.  230. 
^Smith,  ibid,  intro.  xxxii. 

In  1399,  the  Verrours  complained  that  the  plays  of  Corpus  Christi  day  were  not  performed  as  they 
should  be,  because  they  were  given  in  too  many  places;  it  was  therefore  ordained  that  the  number  of  sta- 
tions should  be  limited  to  twelve.  See  Davies,  ibid.  app.  231;  Smith,  ibid,  intro.  xxxii;  Sur.  Soc.  120:50. 

10  Smith,  ibid,  intro.  xxxi. 

Ibid.  120:169.     Here,  the  record  is  undated. 

11  Davies,  ibid.  app.  230. 
"Ibid.  120:115. 

"Ibid.  120:78-79.  This  date  is  determined  by  the  dates  of  the  enrollment  of  the  members.  Miss 
Sellers  (op.  cil.  78,  n.  3)  has  identified  from  the  freemen's  list  certain  of  the  masters  mentioned  in  the 
ordinance;  the  earliest  of  the  dates  of  enrollment  being  possibly  1368,  the  latest  1397. 

'•  Ibid.  120:72-74.  This  date  is  determined  by  the  dates  of  the  enrollment  of  the  masters.  Miss 
Sellers  (op.  cit.  72,  n.  5)  identifies  from  the  freemen's  list  51  of  the  59  masters:  the  earliest  of  the  dates 
being  1356,  the  latest  1393. 

"Ibid.  120:52-54. 

"  Ibid.  120:110.  Isti  consliluciones  composite  fuerunl  in  die  Lucie  cirginis  anno  xii  (December  13, 
1388?)  is  written  at  the  top  of  the  right-hand  corner,  according  to  Miss  Sellers  (n.  6,  p.  110). 

"Ibid.  120:112.  According  to  Miss  Sellers  (n.  2,  p.  112),  these  enactments,  judging  from  the 
•dates  of  the  enrollment  on  the  freemen's  list,  "belong  to  the  last  decade  of  the  fourteenth  century." 

"  Ibid.  120:50-52.  Davies,  op.  cii.  app.  231-32  dates  the  ordinance  concerning  the  stations  at 
which  Corpus  Christi  plays  are  given  as  1394. 

»  Ibid.  120:90-1. 

"Ibid.  120:100. 

«  See  Chambers,  op.  cit.  2:344;  Hist.  MSS.  14:8,  133;  Arnold,  Memorials  of  St.  Edmund's  Abbey  (R.S.) 
3:361. 
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tradition  of  1328,22  point  to  the  second  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century 
as  the  time  in  which  the  English  cycles  originated. 

During  the  seventeen  years  from  1415  to  1432,  ordinances  referring 
to  Corpus  Christi  affairs  are  very  numerous.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
success  or  the  failure  of  a  given  play  and,  for  that  matter,  its  very  existence 
as  a  part  of  the  Corpus  Christi  cycle  was  largely  dependent  upon  the 
financial  status  of  the  craft  to  which  it  had  been  assigned,  or  to  the  willing- 
ness of  the  craft  to  continue  the  play. 

(1)  A  record  of  1431  presents  a  complaint  of  the  Masons23  in  which  they  ask  to  be 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  producing  any  longer  their  play,  known  as  Fergus,  on  the 
ground  that  its  subject-matter  was  not  contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  it  gave 
rise  to  more  laughter  and  noise  than  devotion.    They,  therefore,  petitioned  that  they 
might    be    granted    another    play,  one  which  should  be  in  accordance  with   Holy 
Scripture  and  could  be  produced  and  played  in  daylight.     At  the  same  time,  the 
Goldsmiths24  appeared  before  the  Council  and  on  the  plea  that  they  had  met  with 
misfortune  and  "had  become  poorer  than  they  were  wont  to  be,"  begged  to  be  given 
some  assistance  in  the  "grievous  burden  and  enormous  costs"  entailed  by  the  produc- 
tion of  two  pageants  in  the  play  of  Corpus  Christi.    The  council  adjusted  both  mat- 
ters by  allowing  the  Masons  to  drop  their  play,  Fergus,  and  to  assume  charge  of  the 
Herod  play,  one  of  the  two  maintained  by  the  Goldsmiths.    In  this  manner,  the  loss 
of  Fergus  is  to  be  explained.26 

(2)  In   1422,  the  Painters,  Stainers,   Pinners,  and  Latoners26  suggested  to  the 
mayor  and  council  that  because  of  the  excessive  number  of  plays,  it  would  be  a  dis- 
tinct gain  if  the  two  plays  for  which  they  were  responsible  could  be  shortened  and 
combined  into  one.    Since  the  subject-matter  of  the  one,  the  Nailing  to  the  Cross,  over- 
lapped that  of  the  other,  the  Raising  of  the  Cross,  they  thought  that  the  material  of 
both  could  very'  well  be  combined.     It  was  thereupon  decreed  that  the  Painters  and 
Stainers  should  be  exempt  from  bringing  forth  a  play,  but  should  pay  five  shillings 
annually  to  the  Pinners  and  Latoners,  who  would  undertake  to  produce  the  consoli- 
dated play.     In  keeping  with  this  order,  the  later  amalgamated  play  was  entered  in 
the  register,  while  the  two  earlier  versions,  like  that  of  Fergus,  were  discarded  and  lost. 
This  was  a  partial  return  to  the  original  form  now  seen  in  Towneley  XXIII,  in  which 
the    Crucifixion,  includes  the  Nailing  to  the  Cross,  the  Raising  of  the  Cross,  the 
Crucifixion  and  the  Death  and  Burial. 

(3)  In  1417,  the  Salsemakers,27  who  were  responsible  for  the  production  of  the 
play  of  the  Hanging  of  Judas,  appeared  before  the  mayor  and  Council  and  complained 
that  if  those  who  were  encroaching  upon  their  trade  were  not  forced  to  contribute  to 

.the  support  of  their  pageant,  according  to  ancient  custom,  they  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  produce  it.  Whereupon,  it  was  ordained  that  each  artificer  of  the  city  who  was 
not  a  candlemaker  but  who  sold  Parisian  candles  [by  retail],  should  annually  contribute 

12  See  Chambers,  op.  cil.  2:348. 
»  Sur.  Soc.  125:123-24;  see  also  intro.  zliit. 
«  Loc.  cit. 

"Burton's  1415  list  (Smith,  ibid,  intro.  xxvii)  describes  the  play  thus:    Qualuor  Apostoli  porlantes 
feretrum  Marie,  el  Fergus  pendens  super  ferelrum,  cum  it  aliis  Judeis  {cum  tno  Angela]. 
"Sur.  Soc.  125:102-4;  see  also  intro.  six  and  xlvii. 
"  Riley's  report  in  Hist.  MS.  Com.  1:109. 

Smith,  ibid,  intro.  xxiv. 

Sur.  Soc.  120:155. 
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three  pence.  In  1422, 28  however,  the  Salsemakers  amalgamated  their  play  with  those 
of  other  crafts,  resulting  in  the  pageant  known  as  the  Condemnation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
At  this  time  the  following  pageants  were  united:  the  pageant  of  the  Salsemakers,  in 
which  Judas  hanged  himself  and  crepuit  medius,  the  pageant  of  the  Tilemakers,  in 
which  Pilate  condemned  Jesus  to  death,  the  pageant  of  the  Turners,  Hayresters,  and 
Boilers,  in  which  Jesus  was  bound  to  a  pillar  and  scourged,  and  the  pageant  of  the 
Millers,  in  which  Pilate  and  other  soldiers  played  at  dice  for  the  clothing  of  Jesus. 
Ten  years  later,  the  Salsemakers  retired  from  active  participation  in  the  production 
of  the  pageant  and  paid,  instead,  five  shillings  to  the  Tilers.29 

The  play  copied  in  the  manuscript,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  later,*0  is  a  differ- 
ent one  from  that  provided  for  in  the  1422  order  and  again  passed  upon  in  the  1432 
Council.  Since  the  play  of  the  Condemnation,  as  recorded  in  the  Register,  contains 
neither  the  Hanging  of  Judas  nor  the  Throwing  of  the  Dice,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
infer  that  either  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  Salsemakers  and  Millers,  or  the  poverty 
under  which  they  suffered,  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  they  refused  or  were  unable 
to  bear  longer  the  expense  of  their  respective  portions  of  the  pageant  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  parts  for  which  they  were  responsible  were  thrown  out.  The  cycle  as  we 
now  possess  it  contains  no  incident  connected  with  the  Hanging  of  Judas.  Nor  can  the 
few  lines  describing  the  Throwing  of  the  Dice,  the  one  scene  occurring  immediately  after 
the  arrival  on  Mount  Calvary,  and  the  other  after  the  raising  of  the  cross,  be  the  original 
play  offered  by  the  Millers,  for  in  the  extant  scenes  the  comic  figure  of  Pilate  plays 
no  part.  The  description  given  him  in  the  old  York  play  seems  rather  to  fit  the 
Towneley  play  of  the  Talents,  ubi  Pilatus  et  alii  milites  ludebant  ad  talos  pro  vesti- 
mentis  Jesu  et  pro  eis  series  mittebant  et  ea  parciebantur  inter  se.n  The  old  York  play 
may,  indeed,  be  extant,  in  part  at  least  in  the  Towneley  cycle. 

(4)  In  1419,32  the  Ironmongers,  who,  according  to  the  1415  Burton  list,  were 
responsible  for  the  play  of  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  their  poverty-stricken  condition.33  Because  their  pageant  had 
fallen  into  a  ruinous  condition,  which  necessitated  an  annual  reparation,  they  found 
it  difficult  to  meet  the  additional  expenses,  and  therefore,  pleaded  that  apprentices 
be  forced  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  pageant.  They  continued  to  give  the 
play  as  late  as  1433  or  1434,  because  the  play  is  included  in  the  second  Burton  list. 
But  since  it  was  not  entered  in  the  Register,  one  may  conclude  that,  a  few  years  later, 
they  found  it  impossible  to  continue  its  performance. 

Thus,  if  the  records  preceding  the  year  1415  were  complete,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  certain  plays  absent  in  York,  but  included  in  the  Towneley 
cycle,  could  be  explained  by  the  financial  status  of  the  crafts  which  were 
responsible  for  their  production.  Perhaps,  the  six  Towneley  plays,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Prophetae,  Octavian,  Hanging  of  Judas,  and  Talents,  were  dropped 
from  York  because  of  the  poverty  of  their  respective  crafts,  or  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  crafts  to  continue  any  longer  the  support  of  the  pageants. 

"  Davies,  op.  M.  app.  235;  Smith,  op.  cit.  intro.  xxv;  Sur.  Soc.  125:171. 

"Sur.Soc.  125:173. 

">  Thought  to  be  1430-40.     See  Miss  Smith,  op.  cit.  intro.  xv,  xviii. 

"  See  1415  list.  Smith,  op.  cit.  xxv. 

J!  Through  a  mistake,  Miss  Sellers  gives  1490  as  the  date  of  these  ordinances.  Since  the  ordinance, 
itself,  bears  the  date  anno  Domini  millesimo  cccc  nonodecimo,  and  advances  the  information  that 
these  orders  were  passed  in  the  time  of  Thome  Care,  maioris  Ebor,  who  according  to  the  Freemen's 
List  (Sur.  Soc.  96)  was  mayor  in  1419,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  correct  date  of  the  ordinance  is  1419. 

'*  The  Ironmongers  had  always  been  a  poor  struggling  gild,  with  only  a  few  members,  numbering  in 
1342  but  twelve,  and  even  seventy-seven  years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  above  mentioned  complaint,  its 
enrollment  had  been  increased  only  by  the  addition  of  a  single  member.  See  Sur.  Soc.  120:intro.  xxxvii. 
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The  York  cycle  was  not  so  fully  developed  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  as  it  was  in  1415,  according  to  the  Burton  list.  The  fact  that  the 
Drapers  in  1403  contributed  to  the  pageant  of  Pharaoh  in  conjunction 
with  the  Hosiers,34  but  in  1415  were  in  charge  of  the  Death  of  Mary38  is  an 
indication  of  the  later  elaboration  and  separation  of  the  Mary  plays. 
Although  we  possess  no  other  records  pointing  to  a  less  developed  cycle 
at  York  than  that  described  in  the  two  Burton  lists,  1415  to  1431,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  parent  cycle,  which  probably  belonged  at 
York,  was  not  actually  developed,  in  part  at  least,  from  liturgical  plays. 
The  reference  of  1255  to  the  Pastores  and  Magi36  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
for  the  existence,  at  that  time,  of  a  group  of  liturgical  plays  centering 
about  the  Nativity. 

Though  no  reference  to  the  transitional  development  of  the  York 
cycle  has  as  yet  been  found,  probably  it  passed  through  the  same  stage 
as  that  represented  by  the  Shrewsbury  Fragments.  Such  an  assumption 
is  strengthened  by  the  resemblances  between  the  two  cycles  pointed  out 
by  Professor  Skeat.37 

A  stage  in  the  development  of  cycles  earlier  than  that  of  York  or  Towne- 
ley  is  seen  in  the  true-Coventry  plays.  Apparently  but  a  single  step  inter- 
venes between  the  stage  represented  by  the  Nativity  group  of  the  Coventry 
plays,  in  which  individual  incidents  have  already  attained  some  elabora- 
tion within  the  limits  of  a  single  play,  and  the  stage  represented  by  the 
Towneley  cycle,  where  the  same  incidents,  receiving  further  amplification 
and  adornment,  have  been  made  into  separate  plays  and  put  in  the  charge 
of  different  gilds.  This  further  growth  was  probably  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  crafts  and  their  demand  for  a  share  in  the  Corpus 
Christi  productions.88 

MRiley,  Hist.  MS.  Report  1:109. 

Smith,  ibid,  intro.  xx  n.  3. 

Sur.  Soc.  120:154. 

*  See  Burton  list,  Smith,  op.  cit.  intro. 
»  Lincoln  Statutes  2:98. 

Chambers,  ibid.  2:399. 

Waterhouse,  Non-English  Cycle  Plays  EETSES  104:  intro.  xxv. 

Craig,  ibid.  Journ.  Eng.  and  Gar.  Phil.  13:9;  Mod.  Phil.  10:485. 

"  Skeat,  Acad.  1890. 

Waterhouse,  ibid.  EETSES  104:intro.  xx. 

«  The  York  craftsmen  did  not  begin  to  form  themselves  into  societies  much  before  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  or,  at  the  earliest,  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  (See  Sur.  Soc.  120:xxiv  and  125:xxviii.) 
The  merchant  gild  of  York  was  organized  certainly  as  early  as  1200  and  was  at  first  so  strong  and  influential 
that  it  dominated  the  city  council.  The  Weavers  had  obtained  their  incorporation  even  earlier.  (See 
Sur.  Soc.  120:xxvii.)  The  establishment  shortly  afterwards  of  the  Tailors.  Tapiters,  and  Lyttesters,  all 
of  which  were  large  and  influential  gilds,  gave  to  the  cloth-making  crafts  a  predominance  which  they 
never  relinquished.  The  architectural  development  of  the  fifteenth  century  led  to  great  activity  in  the 
building  trades.  The  Glasiers,  Carpenters.  Tilers,  and  Plasterers  appear  many  times  in  the  council 
chamber  for  the  ratification  of  their  ordinances.  (See  Sur.  Soc.  125:  intro.  xxviii.)  By  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  metal-working  gilds  were  also  developed  and  differentiated — the  Cutlers,  Pinners.  Gold- 
smiths, Girdlers,  Founderers,  Pewterers,  etc.  (See  Sur.  Soc.  120:  intro.  xxxiv.)  It  is  very  likely  that 
the  high  development  which  the  Corpus  Christi  cycle  attained,  at  York,  was  due  entirely  to  the  increased 
demand  created  by  newly  formed  gilds  for  individual  plays. 
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Some  intermediate  stage,  like  that  to  be  seen  in  the  Towneley  cycle, 
must  have  intervened  between  the  stage  represented  by  true-Coventry  and 
that  represented  by  York  in  1415.  In  certain  parts  of  the  Towneley  cycle, 
it  is  possible  to  see-that  stage  of  development,  in  which  the  earlier  plays 
had  already  begun  to  break  up,  but  had  not  yet  reached  the  highly 
developed  stage  represented  by  the  Burton  lists.  The  incidents  presented 
in  the  Towneley  Creation  group  are  elaborated  into  six  distinct  plays  in 
York  and  the  Towneley  Passion  group  of  four  plays  into  eight  plays  in 
York.  Single  Towneley  plays  have  been  separated  into  two  or  three 
distinct  pageants  in  York :  the  Towneley  Conspiracy  into  three,  the  Towne- 
ley Scourging  into  two,  the  Towneley  Crucifixion  into  two,  the  Towneley 
Resurrection  into  two,  the  Towneley  Magi  into  two,  and  the  Towneley 
Noah  into  two.  It  thus  becomes  evident  that  the  Towneley  cycle  rep- 
resents that  intermediate  stage  of  development  through  which  the  York 
cycle  must  surely  have  passed  before  it  reached  its  present  highly  de- 
veloped stage. 

Because  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  York  records,  we  can  do  little 
more  than  suggest  that  the  York  cycle  before  1400  did  not  include  all  of 
the  extant  plays.  Two  crafts,  the  Tapiters,39  and  the  Smiths,40  responsible 
for  plays  in  141 5, 41  mention  before  this  date  only  the  Corpus  Christi 
lights  which  they  provide.  If  they  had  also  possessed  pageants  at  this 
time,  it  seems  probable  that  they  would  have  mentioned  them  in  connection 
with  the  provisions  for  the  lights,  but  their  failure  to  do  so  may  be  taken 
as  negative  evidence  that  they  did  not.  Because  of  the  close  identity  of 
a  given  craft  with  a  particular  play,  we  may  infer  that  before  the  end  of 
the  century  the  plays  for  which  these  crafts  were  later  responsible,  namely, 
Pilate's  Wife's  Dream  and  the  Temptation,  were  not  included  in  the  York 
cycle.  Since  Towneley  contains  neither  of  these  plays,  the  natural  inference 
is  that  they  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  parent  cycle. 

Two  of  the  York  crafts,  the  Plasterers42  and  the  Cardmakers,43  responsible 
for  two  plays  later  revised  in  York,44  the  Creation  to  the  Fifth  Day  and  the 
Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  mention  payments  for  the  support  of  their 
pageants  as  early  as  1390  and  1397  respectively.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
the  division  into  separate  units  of  the  Creation  play,  now  extant  in  a 
single  play  in  Towneley,  had  already  begun  in  York  by  the  year  1390. 
The  separation  of  the  York  and  Towneley  cycles  must,  then,  have  occurred 
before  this  date.  The  work  of  the  Wakefield  writer,  generally  assigned  to 

»Sur.  Soc.  120:84-86. 

"  Ibid.  108-9. 

"  Burton's  List,  Smith,  op.  cit.  intro.  xix  f. 

"Sur.Soc.  120:115. 

«  Ibid.  78-79. 

"  See  above  ch.  IV,  70  ff. 
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the  first  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  the  last  of  the  fourteenth  century,45 
also  points  to  the  independent  existence  of  the  Towneley  cycle  at  that 
time.  Since  he  revised  York  material,46  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that 
the  separation  of  the  York  and  Towneley  cycles  occurred  before  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  according  to  the  extant  record  of  the  York 
craft  of  the  Plasterers,  cited  above,  at  least  before  the  year  1390. 

«  Sur.  Soc.  edition  of  the  Towneley  Mysteries  intro.  x. 
Pollard,  ibid,  intro.  xxvi-xxvii. 

Hope  Traver,  Relation  of  Musical  Terms  in  Woodkirk  Shepherd's  Plays  to  the  Dates  of  Their  Com- 
position Mod.  Lang.  Notes  20:1. 
«  See  above,  ch.  IV,  p.  101. 
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The  more  I  read  him,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  as  he  knew  his  own  particular 
Talent  well,  he  study'd  more  to  work  up  great  and  moving  Circumstances  to  place 
his  chief  Characters  in,  so  as  to  affect  our  Passions  strongly,  he  apply'd  himself  more 
to  This  than  he  did  to  the  Means  or  Methods  whereby  he  brought  his  Characters 
into  those  Circumstances. — Some  Remarks  on  the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet  (1736),  p.  55. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  simpler  explanations  are,  and  the  less  they 
are  biased  by  the  subtleties  of  the  philosophical  critics,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
be  in  unison  with  the  intentions  of  the  author. — Halliwell-Phillips,  Memoranda  on 
the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet  (1879),  p.  13. 

But  for  all  that  he  or  Hamlet  has  got  by  it  [i.e.,  the  dramatist's  effort  to  avoid 
the  impression  of  a  weakness  in  him],  Shakespeare  might  too  evidently  have  spared 
his  pains,  and  for  all  this  voice  [i.e.,  Swinburne's  own]  as  of  one  crying  in  a  wilderness, 
Hamlet  will  too  surely  remain  to  the  majority  of  students,  not  less  than  to  all  actors 
and  all  editors  and  all  critics,  the  standing  type  and  embodied  emblem  of  irresolution, 
half-heartedness,  and  doubt. — Swinburne,  A  Study  of  Shakespeare  (1879). 
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HAMLET1 

CHAPTER  I 

DIFFICULTIES,  AND  ONCE  NO  DIFFICULTIES 

It  is  in  humility  of  spirit  that  one  must,  in  these  latter  days,  approach 
Hamlet,  pen  in  hand.  How  many  pens  have  touched  it,  and  the  riddle  still 
unread !  A  German  critic,  who  for  the  moment  spoke  as  if  he  had  some- 
how got  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Rhine,  once  said  that  in  every  essay 
on  Hamlet  there  are  two  parts,  a  good  and  a  bad:  the  good  being  the  part 
in  which  the  author  confutes  all  previous  theories;  the  bad,  the  part  in 
which  he  produces  a  theory  of  his  own.  It  is  almost  wholly  the  bad, 
then,  that  I  have  now  to  offer,  for  with  previous  theories  I  shall  deal  only 
as  they  stand  directly  in  the  way.2  Two  excuses  I  have  for  so  doing.  As 
for  the  one,  paper,  nowadays,  and  your  printer's  and  your  reader's  time 
are  precious;  as  for  the  other,  the  purpose  that  I  set  before  me  is  not  the 
ordinary  one.  It  is  to  discover,  if  possible,  something  of  the  dramatist's  /\ 
intention.  Many  other  students,  no  doubt,  have  had  the  same  purpose, 
though  they  have  generally  proceeded  as  if  their  purpose  were  another 
and  the  play  were  written  yesterday.  Many  have  directly  or  indirectly 
confessed  that  the  dramatist's  intention  did  not  matter  to  them  at  all. 
In  doing  so  they  fly  in  the  face  of  venerable  precept, — though  not  of 
practice,  to  be  sure,  whether  in  this  or  in  any  day: 
In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end. 

A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ.      * 

It  is  in  two  ways  that  I  undertake  to  ascertain  this  spirit,  to  discover 
this  end."'  One  is  by  studying  the  technique,  construction,  situations, 
characters,  and  sentiments  of 'the  play  in  the  light  of  other  plays  in  which 
similar  construction,  situations,  characters,  and  sentiments  appear.  It  is 
thus,  ever  since  George  Steevens  made  the  suggestion,  that  philologists 
have  proceeded  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare's  language.  They  arrive 
at  the  meaning  of  old  phrases  by  comparing  them  with  the  same  or 
similar  ones  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare  or  in  other  Elizabethan  books.  The 
method  is  equally  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  his  technique  and 
ideas,  though  it  has  been  but  little  used.  If  the  meaning  of  the  lesser 

1  In  this  little  monograph  are  to  be  found  some  views  presented  in  my  article  on  Hamlet  in  the  Kit- 
tredge  Anniversary  Papers,  though  generally  much  modified  and  altered.  From  the  article  I  sometimes 
quote — without  quotation  marks, — but  otherwise,  save  in  one  reference,  I  ignore  it.  In  part,  and  in  sim- 
pler form,  the  present  piece  of  writing  was  read  in  April,  1917,  as  a  public  lecture  at  Stanford  University. 
A  forthcoming  monograph  on  the  "Problem  of  Hamlet"  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  M.  Robertson  is  announced 
in  the  Times  as  I  go  to  press. 

1  For  a  review  of  the  principal  theories,  and  an  estimate  of  them  in  which  I  concur,  I  beg  to  ref»r 
the  reader  to  Professor  Bradley's  Shakespearean  Tragedy  (1908),  pp.  94-108. 
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element  of  expression  be  the  property  of  the  past,  surely  the  meaning  of 
the  larger  is  not  the  possession  of  the  present.  Technique  and  ideas  change 
as  well  as  words,  and  sometimes  faster;  and  these  are  the  changes  that 
have  done  most  to  becloud  the  author's  meaning  and  lead  his  readers 
astray. 

The  other  way  of  discovering  the  dramatist's  intention  is  by  studying  the 
modifications  which  Shakespeare  made  in  his  material.  "Not  why  did  it 
happen,  but  how  did  it  happen,"  said  Goethe,  "is  the  scientific  question." 
It  is  a  prime  critical  question,  some  scholars  think,  as  well.  So  recent 
a  drama  as  Goethe's  Faust  is  not  to  be  understood  until  we  know  the 
sources,  the  texts  and  the  revisions,  the  early  passages  and  the  late,  and 
the  influences  which  determined  and  moulded  these.  Only  then  can  we 
begin  to  answer  the  question  wherefore,  and  perceive  the  dramatist's  pur- 
pose winding  through.  And  of  still  greater  moment  are  such  considera- 
tions of  origin  and  development  in  the  criticism  of  Hamlet.  No  more 
than  Goethe's  poem  did  Hamlet  spring  out  of  the  author's  brain  like 
Minerva  out  of  Jupiter's,  full-grown.  He  did  not  write  a  play  but  rewrote 
one;  and  not  once  but  twice  at  least  did  he  rewrite  it — first,  in  the  ver- 
sion of  Quarto  I,3  and,  second,  in  the  version  of  Quarto  2  and  the  Folio.4 
And  it  is  as  we  compare  these,  and  then  confront  them  with  what  we  can 
make  out  of  the  old  play  on  Hamlet,  now  lost  to  us,  that  we  begin  to  per- 
ceive the  dramatist's  purpose  here.  Though  this  course,  like  the  other 
that  I  have  described,  has  been  followed  by  students  before  me,  it  has 
not  been  followed  to  the  end  of  the  road.  And  by  nearly  all  of  them 
it  has  been  followed  in  the  light  of  a  different  hypothesis.  They  have 

1  I  have  tried  to  avoid  taking  up  my  position  on  doubtful  or  disputed  ground.  For  this  reason  I 
have  avoided  letting  anything  hinge  on  the  Fratricide  Punished  (see  below,  p.  4.  notes).  But  as  for 
Quarto  1,  I  must  premise  that  it  represents  the  first  of  two  Shakespearean  versions.  That  is,  it  is 
not  to  be  explained  merely  as  Shakespeare's  single  and  final  version  mutilated  in  the  reporting,  and 
interpolated  by  a  third  party  who  is  neither  Shakespeare  nor  the  original  author.  In  doing  so  I 
am  but  following  the  opinion  of  the  Cambridge  editors,  an  opinion  which.  I  think,  generally  prevails. 
Professor  Creizenach  and  his  followers  may  succeed  fairly  well  with  their  interpolation  theory  until  it 
comes  to  the  structure  of  the  play.  Here  it  breaks  down.  There  was  mutilation  in  the  reporting,  of 
course ;  there  may  have  been  interpolation  by  a  third  poet,  though  how  that  is  to  be  ascertained  I  cannot 
see;  but  neither  process  at  all  explains  such  matters  as  the  presence  of  the  nunnery  scene,  with  the  "To 
be  or  not  to  be"  soliloquy,  in  Act  II  instead  of  Act  III,  or  the  absence  of  the  last  soliloquy  of  Quarto  2, 
together  with  the  remarks  about  hoisting  with  the  petar  and  the  pirate  capture,  which  depend  upon  it, 
or  the  present  form  of  the  closet  scene.  (See  below  pp.  28  ff.)  It  is  simply  turning  history  upside  down  to 
make  all  the  primitive  touches  and  simpler  structure  in  Quarto  1  subsequent  to  the  version  of  Quarto  2. 
(See  below,  p.  36,  note  13,  for  evidence  that  the  original  position  of  the  nunnery  scene,  with  the  "To  be 
or  not  to  be"  soliloquy,  was  where  it  stands  in  Quarto  1.)  And  I  am  pleased  that  the  latest  bibliographical 
evidence,  on  which  I  light  at  the  las(  moment,  is  on  this  side.  See  Mr.  J.  D.  Wilson.  Library.  July. 
1918,  pp.  168-9. 

Professor  Creizenach  is  a  great  authority,  who  commands  the  respect  of  every  student.  But  his 
tendency  is,  whenever  possible,  to  consider  an  Elizabethan  play  with  the  same  plot  as  one  of  Shake- 
speare's a  corruption  of  Shakespeare's.  He  seems  nobly  jealous  for  the  poet's  reputation.  But  surely 
he  went  far  astray  in  making  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew  subsequent  to  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew;  he  went 
equally  far  astray,  I  think,  with  his  similar  theory  as  to  Quarto  1  and  the  Fratricide  Punished  (see  below, 
p.  4,  note  10). 

4  The  Folio  version  was  the  acting  version — Quarto  2  somewhat  abridged.  With  it  I  do  not  much 
concern  myself  in  this  monograph. 
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sought  for  something  different — and  is  it  not  one  of  life's  ironies  that  of 
truth,  if  not  of  happiness,  what  we  seek  we  find  ?  They  have  found  in  the 
modifications  evidence  of  a  purpose  psychological5  rather  than  dramatic. 

1 

What  Shakespeare  in  the  first  place  undertook  was  to  rewrite  the 
lost  old  play  (probably  composed  about  1588)  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Servants  in  1601  or  1602. 6  There  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  old  play  was  by  Thomas  Kyd;  there  are  no  reasons  for  thinking  it 
was  by  any  one  else;  but  it  was  in  any  case  a  play  very  similar,  both  in 
plot  and  in  style,  to  Kyd's  other  revenge  play,  the  Spanish  Tragedy."1  Now 
the  Kydian  revenge  play  had  recently  come  back  into  favor.  Ben  Jonson 
had  just  penned  "additions"  to  the  Spanish  Tragedy  for  Henslowe's  rival 
company,  the  Children  at  the  Blackfriars;  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Company  at  the  Globe  must  needs  have  something  like  it  to  keep  even. 
And  who  so  fit  for  this  as  Shakespeare,  their  chief  poet,  who,  in  Titus 
Andronicus,  years  before,  had  beaten  Kyd  at  his  own  game?  Neither 
Shakespeare  nor  Jonson,  we  may  presume,  was  expected  to  make  the 
story  over.  Kyd's  two  plays  had  been  universally  popular;8  and  what 
the  company — what  the  public — wanted  was  Hamlet  or  the  Spanish 
Tragedy,  nothing  less.  Dramatic  art  in  those  days  moved  apace — hence 
the  rewriting;  but  what  the  company  desired,  and  what  the  public  which 
was  attached  to  an  old  play  would  relish,  was  not  new  matter  but  new 

*  This  is  true  in  some  measure  even  of  Professor  Lewis's  Genesis  of  Hamlet,  a  little  book  which  has 
received  both  high  praise  and  severe  censure,  but  deserves.  I  think,  only  the  former.     My  indebtedness 
to  it  here  and  there  is  conspicuous,  although  I  arrive  at  different  conclusions. 

•  This  date  is  compatible,  as  it  seems,  with  Gabriel  Harvey's  allusion  to  Hamlet  in  the  margin  of 
his  Speght's  Chaucer,  which  inclines  Professor  G.  C.  Moore  Smith  (Harvey's  Marginalia)  to  a  date  of 
1598.     The  reference  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  implies,  as  Professor  Moore  Smith  observes,  that  he  is  still 
alive,  and  he  died  in  February,  1601.     And  the  inclusion  of  Shakespeare  among   "our  nourishing  metri- 
cians" implies,  as  Professor  Boas  observes,  that  Harvey  was  here  concerned  with  Hamlet  not  as  a  stage 
play  but  as  a  piece  of  literature.     Hamlet  did  not  appear  in  print  till  1603,  but  Harvey  might  have  seen 
the  manuscript.     In  any  case,  the  date  1598,  which,  along  with  his  name,  he  placed  on  the  title  page, 
and  also  on  the  last  page  of  the  book,  means  no  more  than  a  librarian's  stamp.     The  "Gabrielis  harveij, 
et  amicorum,  1598,"  which  he  put  at  the  end  does  not  mean  that  he  ended  reading  the  book  in  1598,  but 
that  he  marked  it  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  when  he  bought  it.     The  note  on  Hamlet,  moreover, 
is  not  at  the  end  of  the  book,  but  at  f.  394  t?.,  about  twenty  pages  back,  after  the  text  and  before  the 
list  of  "hard  words."    There  is  no  connection,  therefore,  between  note  and  date. 

Whether  Shakespeare's  first  revision,  ill  represented  in  Quarto  1,  goes  back,  as  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Pollard  would  have  it,  to  1593,  does  not  concern  us  here.  See  their  interesting  communications  in  the 
Library.  June,  1918,  and  Times  Literary  Supplement.  Jan.  9-16,  1919,  both  of  which  reach  my  hands 
as  I  go  to  press. 

7  I  take  Kyd's  authorship  for  granted,  but  it  is  not  indispensable  to  my  argument.  Kyd's  author- 
ship seems  as  definitely  settled  as  a  literary  question  can  well  be;  but  it  is  possible,  though  not  probable, 
that  some  other  playwright  dominated  Kyd,  or  was  dominated  by  him,  to  the  point  of  their  making  plays 
so  similar. 

'  There  has.  in  one  quarter,  been  the  opinion  that  the  old  Hamlet  was  not  so  popular  as  the  Spanish 
Tragedy.  But  the  allusions  up  to  the  appearance  of  Shakespeare's  version  seem  to  be  even  more  numerous, 
and  the  influence  of  the  story  on  the  stage  more  profound.  Marston's  revenge  plays  as  well  as  Tourneur's 
are  imitations  of  it  rather  than  of  the  Spanish  Tragedy;  indeed  the  Spanish  Tragedy  itself  is  the  Hamlet 
story  transposed,  and  was  written  no  doubt  in  expectation  of  a  like  success. 
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form, — crudities  in  construction,  situation,  and  sentiment  softened  down, 
and  word  and  verse  wakened  to  life  by  the  most  magical  of  pens.  The 
story,  the  telling  situations,  the  essential  conception  of  the  characters, — 
these  they  could  not  easily  surrender.  Indeed,  the  great  popular  artist, 
such  as  was  Shakespeare,  in  sympathy  with  his  public  and  their  likings 
and  cravings,  would  himself  not  desire  that  they  should  surrender  them. 
He  was  not  the  one  to  risk  disappointing  an  audience  assembled  to  witness 
a  familiar  and  favorite  performance  on  the  stage  and  applaud  a  popular 
hero.  Rather,  he  would  run  to  meet  their  prepossessions  and  predilec- 
tions. He  always  followed  the  tradition  of  the  stage,  he  never  ignored  it 
or  defied  it.  Richard  III,  Falstaff,  Prince  Hal,  are  cases  in  point.  Whether 
he  knew  it  or  not  he  followed  the  Horatian  precept: 

Sit  Medea  ferox  invictaque,  flebilis  Ino, 
Perfidus  Ixion,  lo  vaga,  tristis  Orestes. 

And  this  presumption  is  supported  by  the  evidence.  From  a  compari- 
son of  our  Hamlet,  in  its  three  Shakespearean  texts,  with  the  Spanish 
Tragedy,  which  is  powerfully  influenced  by  the  old  Hamlet,  with  the 
Bestrafte  Brudermord  (or  Fratricide  Punished,  as  we  shall  call  it),  the 
seventeenth-century  German  play  based  upon  the  old  Hamlet,9  and  with 
Belleforest's  novel,  the  ultimate  source  of  all, — from  a  comparison  of  our 
play  with  all  these,  I  say,  most  scholars  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  plot,  in  incident,  and  in  the  outlines  of  the  characters,  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet  was  not  greatly  different  from  Kyd's.  In  Kyd,  too,  to  speak  sum- 
marily, there  was  the  secret  adultery,  the  secret  murder,  and  the  Ghost 
to  reveal  them  to  the  son;  feigned  madness,  delay,  and  self-reproaches;  a 
series  of  attempts  to  discover  the  cause  of  Hamlet's  madness,  conducted  by 
the  King;  the  play-within-the-play  and  the  sparing  of  the  King  at  prayer; 
the  scene  in  the  bedchamber  between  the  Prince  and  his  mother,  and  the 
murder  of  the  eaves-dropping  counsellor;  the  voyage  to  England,  with 
some  stirring  adventures  on  the  way;  the  madness  and  the  suicide  of 
Ophelia;  the  fencing-scene,  with  poison  on  the  foils  and  in  the  bowl;  and 
vengeance  snatched  by  the  hero  only  after  he  himself  at  last  is  caught  in 
the  clutches  of  death.10  Matters  of  plot  these  are  in  the  main,  but  how 

•  That  it  is  based  on  the  old  Hamlet  is  the  opinion,  it  would  seem,  of  the  majority  of  sound  scholars 
— among  the  recent  ones,  MacCallum,  Thorndike,  Evans,  Schick- — though  there  are  names  so  eminent 
as  Creizenach's  against  it.  But  since  it  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  I  have  tried  to  let  nothing  in  the 
subsequent  argument  hinge  upon  it  alone.  The  play  as  preserved  belongs  to  the  year  1710,  but  it  may  of 
course  be  much  older.  A  Tragoedia  von  Hamlet  was  acted  in  Dresden  in  1626.  The  fullest  recent  dis- 
cussion of  its  relation  to  Kyd  and  Shakespeare  and  Belleforest  is  that  of  Professor  M.  B.  Evans,  Dcr 
Bestrafte  Brudermord  (Litzmann's  Theatergeschichtliche  Forschungen,  1910). 

10  Professor  Creizenach,  who  is  jealous  for  the  great  poet's  reputation,  declines  to  cede  the  tragic 
ending  to  Kyd.  This  is  in  keeping,  of  course,  with  his  refusal  to  find  much  of  Kyd  in  Quarto  1  anywhere, 
or  to  admit  that  the  Fratricide  Punished  is  derived  from  the  original  Hamlet.  However  it  be,  there  is 
the  .very  similar  tragic  ending,  death  huddled  upon  death,  in  the  Spanish  Tragedy.  In  both,  in  highly 
theatrical  fashion,  the  hero  himself  falls  as  he  attains  his  revenge.  As  in  Hieronimo's  play-within- 
the-play,  so  in  the  final  episode  of  the  fencing-match  between  Hamlet  and  Laertes,  when  (as  the  stage- 
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far  Shakespeare  preserves  the  traditional  character  of  the  hero  we  are 
yet  to  see. 

It  thus  appears  that  two  great  improbabilities  in  the  play  as  we  have 
it  lay  embedded  in  the  story  when  Shakespeare  took  it  over.11  One  is 
that  the  hero  should  undertake  to  feign  madness  in  the  presence  of  the 
murderer  and  thereby  alarm  him  in  his  secret  guilt.  In  Belleforest  the 
fact  of  the  fratricide  was  known  and  acknowledged;  and  madness  was 
feigned,  as  in  the  case  of  David  when  in  Gath  and  of  Brutus  when 
menaced  by  Tarquin,  almost  wholly  for  self -protection.  Kyd,  by  making 
the  murder  secret  and  introducing  the  Ghost  to  divulge  it,  at  once  did 
away  with  the  reason  for  feigning  madness  at  all.  Instead  of  protecting 
the  revenger,  it  now  alarmed  the  murderer.  The  other  improbability  '' 
(and  a  far  greater  one)  is  the  hero's  insufficiently  motived  delay.  He 
resolves  to  kill  the  murderer  in  the  first  act;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hieronimo,  the  revenging  father  of  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  he  fails  to  kill 
him,  with  not  the  best  of  reasons  for  his  failure,  until  the  end  of  the 
fifth.  Throughout  the  play,  indeed,  the  lead  in  the  intrigue  is  taken  not 
by  the  revenger  but  by  the  King.  Claudius  thrusts;  Hamlet,  in  the  main, 
but  parries. 

The  delay  was  a  weakness  of  the  story  even  in  Belleforest,  but  in  Kyd 
it  was  made  a  more  conspicuous  one.  In  Belleforest  there  is  no  ghost, 
no  disclosure,  no  mandate  to  revenge,  no  eager  filial  vow.  Hamlet  grows 
up  with  the  spirit  of  revenge  rankling  in  him;  but  he  simply  bides  his 
time,  stepping  clear  of  the  traps  set  in  his  path.  There  is  no  apparent 
reason  for  his  delay — though  for  ten  long  years  it  continues — but  there  is 
also  no  reason  for  immediate  revenge.  Kyd,  with  his  swift  dramatic 
beginning,  changed  the  situation,  put  a  revenger  already  resolved  into  a 
waiting  r61e,  and,  though  he  must  have  made  the  attempt,  could  not,  from 
all  appearances,  have  succeeded  in  plausibly  adjusting  the  one  to  the  other. 

Both  of  the  improbabilities  mentioned  were  first  noticed  by  the  author12 
of  Some  Remarks  on  the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  a  pamphlet 
of  1736;  and  the  explanation  which  he  offers  is  that  "had  Hamlet  gone 
naturally  and  promptly  to  work  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  our 
play."13  Though  this  is  obvious,  it  sounds  shallow  and  frivolous;  but  it 

direction  puts  it)  they  "play"  before  the  King,  Queen,  and  Court,  an  apparently  harmless  diversion  turns 
abruptly  into  a  tragic  melee,  involving  performers  and  spectators  in  a  common  doom.  Professor  Crei- 
zenach  seems  to  me  to  decline  to  face  the  facts.  If  Kyd  could  have  contrived  the  denouement  of  the 
Spanish  Tragedy,  he  could  certainly  have  contrived,  in  its  essentials,  that  of  Hamlet;  and  a  tragic  ending 
of  some  sort  he  had  to  contrive,  for  by  the  Senecan  tragic  strut  and  trappings  he  had  adopted  in  the  play 
he  was  committed  to  it. 

11  In  this  paragraph  and  at  other  points  in  the  article,  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Lewis's  Genesis  of 
Hamlet.  Much  of  my  indebtedness  to  him  and  to  others,  however,  is  difficult  to  indicate,  so  intricately 
interwoven  are  the  borrowed  ideas  with  ideas  that  they  would  not  care  to  have  attributed  to  them. 

"Commonly  said  to  be  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  the  editor  of  the  Oxford  edition;  but  it  has,  with  good 
reason,  been  denied. 

»  P.  33. 
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is  not  so  shallow  and  frivolous  as  it  sounds.  Surely  we  need  no  longer 
cling  to  the  fiction  that  a  play  is  more  than  a  play,  or  that  Shakespeare 
is  any  more  above  somewhat  arbitrarily  deferring  his  conclusion  than,  in 
the  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  was  Sophocles.  Of  this  and  how  many  other  fine 
dramas  (and  novels)  it  is  to  be  said  that  had  the  hero  or  heroine  gone 
promptly  or  most  naturally  to  work — plus  de  pi&ce  possible!  In  the  case  be- 
fore us,  from  the  point  of  view  of  psychology — but  that,  I  think,  was  not 
his  point  of  view14 — Shakespeare  had  attempted  an  almost  impossible  task; 
from  the  point  of  view  of  mere  dramaturgy — and  this  I  think  was  his 
point  of  view — he  had  attempted  a  sufficiently  difficult  one.  He  was 
rewriting;  but  even  if  he  were  free  to  pick  and  choose  he  could  hardly 
do  it.  The  beginning  and  the  end  as  they  stood  in  Kyd  offered  danger- 
ous but  irresistible  attractions.  The  end  must  stand  as  it  was  in  Kyd  be- 
cause, in  Shakespeare's  hands,  it  was  to  make  a  brilliant  stage  catastrophe ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  presenting  the  fulfilment  of  the  revenge,  give  an 
effect  of  unity  and  emphasis  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  great  revenge 
tragedies  in  literature, — those  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Alfieri.  The  beginning  must  stand  as  it  was  in  Kyd  because,  in  Shake- 
speare's hands,  it  was  to  make  a  marvel  of  exposition,  possibly  the  greatest 
first  act  in  all  the  range  of  drama;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  presenting 
the  disclosure  of  the  crime  and  the  delivery  of  the  mandate,  give  an  effect 
of  unity  and  completeness  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  best  Elizabethan 
plays.  Just  there  was  the  rub,  indeed.  The  Greeks  were  interested  only 
in  the  end  of  the  story  on  the  stage;  the  Elizabethans,  also,  in  the  begin- 
ning. Kyd  had  united  the  Elizabethan  and  the  classical  technique  in  a 
revenge  play,  where  they  are  incompatible.  For  even  in  the  classical 
revenge  plays  there  is  long  delay  involved.  As  it  defers  her  own  dearest 
desire  Electra  repeatedly  complains  of  it  in  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles.15 
Years  elapse  in  the  old  epical  legends  (here  reduced  within  the  limits  of 
drama)  as  they  do'  in  the  old  story  of  Saxo  and  Belief orest.16  But  in  the 
Greek  drama  they  do  not  elapse  on  the  stage — only  the  last  day  or  so  of 
the  period  is  there  presented.  The  ancients,  in  consequence,  had  really 
only  the  fifth  act  to  fit  and  furnish  out.  Kyd  had  four  acts,  once  the 
action  was  started;  but  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the  intrigue  that  he  put 
into  them  was  not  the  revenger's  but  the  murderer's,  as  he  took  it  from 

14  As  this  is  a  point  on  which  I  have,  in  other  connections,  frequently  insisted.  I  do  not  dwell  on  it 
here.     See  especially  my  Othello  (1915). 

15  "He  is  ever  yearning  to  be  with  us,  but,  though  he  yearns,  he  never  resolves"  (1.  170). — "He  promises 
to  come;  but  he  never  fulfils  the  promise"  (318-20). — "Thou  didst  oft  send  me  secret  messages,  thy  heralds, 
saying  that  thou  thyself  wouldst  appear  as  an  avenger"  (1155).— These  complaints  are  really  equivalent 
to  Hamlet's  self-reproaches,  or  the  murmurings  of  his  kinswomen  against  Hieronimo  (v.  infra,  p.  IS  ff.). 
but  they  are  not  meant  to  suggest  a  serious  detect  in  the  hero. 

18  Ten  years,  here;  but  in  the  Orestes  story  the  child  has  to  grow  to  manhood. 
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his  source.17  The  setting  of  his  "mousetrap"  of  a  play  and  the  drawing  of 
his  sword  on  the  King  at  prayer  are  the  only  instances  of  Hamlet's  taking 
the  offensive.  A  revenger,  who  for  four  acts  has  little  or  nothing  to  do, 
must  be  a  dubious  and  sorry  figure;  and  yet  this  revenger  was  certainly 
meant  for  an  heroic  one.18  How,  then,  could  Shakespeare  as  he  took  up 
the  story,  save  his  hero?  He  could  not,  without  inventing  for  his  four 
acts  a  new  intrigue,  whereby  the  King  should  not  so  much  catch  Hamlet 
as  Hamlet  catch  the  King.19  For  that  sort  of  intrigue,  as  we  shall  see,  he  had 
little  taste.  Moreover,  he  was,  in  general,  "economical  of  invention";  and, 
for  that  matter,  a  new  intrigue  would  make  a  different  story !  How  could 
Shakespeare  save  his  hero,  then,  and  also  keep  his  plot?  Critics  generally 
have  thought  that  he  did  not  save  him,  but  grounded  the  delay  in  Ham- 
let's weakness  and  irresolution.  Still,  the  author  of  Some  Remarks  took 
him  for  a  hero  in  his  day — "so  brave  and  careless  of  his  own  life," — and 
everybody  we  know  of  from  Shakespeare's  day  up  to  near  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  did  the  same.  And  I  shall  try  to  show  that  in  doing 
so  they  were  right;  and  that  Shakespeare  saved  him,  or  endeavored  to 
save  him,  in  part  as  Kyd  had  contrived  to  save  his  hero  before  him,  in 
part  by  having  recourse,  not  to  psychology,  but  to  hedging  and  finesse,  -v' 

2 

First,  as  for  the  fact  that  he  did  save  him — for  Shakespeare's  own  time,  if 
not  for  our  time — and  that  Hamlet  then  and  for  long  after  was  a  hero,  not 
merely  the  leading  character.  The  play,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  great  English 
institutions.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  no  other  play  has  been  seen 
or  read  by  so  many  people  in  the  three  centuries  since  its  birth.  That  of 
itself  is  evidence  for  the  heroic  quality  of  the  leading  character,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  he  touches  the  popular  imagination.  By  morbid,  realistic 
figures,  weak  or  vacillating  characters,  the  popular  imagination  cannot 
be  touched.  The  imagination  of  the  people — and  of  the  English  people 

"  In  Belleforest.  Hamlet,  until  his  return  from  England,  does  nothing — save  sharpen  his  stakes — 
toward  the  fulfilment  of  the  revenge.  Kyd  added  the  experiment  on  the  conscience  of  the  King,  the 
play-within-the-p!ay. 

"  That  is,  like  Hieronimo.     On  this  head  scholars  seem  agreed. 

'•  One  other  thing  the  dramatist  might  have  done — put  Hamlet  in  a  quandary,  and  let  him  deliberate 
and  debate  through  an  act  or  two,  like  a  hero  of  Corneille's  or  Schiller's  Wallenstein,  before  coming  to 
a  decision.  But  for  that  he  had  no  technique.  Always  his  heroes  make  up  their  minds  on  the  instant, 
or,  like  Othello,  Brutus,  and  Macbeth,  in  a  scene;  and  Hamlet  makes  up  his  as  soon  as  ever  the  Ghost 
has  spoken.  And  having  once  made  it  up,  he  never  changes  it,  but  only  reproaches  himself  for  not  acting 
to  suit.  For  reasoning,  argument,  the  weighing  of  issues  dramatically  in  the  balance  after  the  style  of 
the  French,  Shakespeare  had  no  models,  but  perhaps  required  none.  It  was  not  the  approaches  to  a 
decision  that  interested  him,  but  the  decision,  the  passions  which  arise  out  of  it,  the  deed,  and  preceding 
and  ensuing  deeds.  And,  this  being  so,  when  the  deed  is  perforce  postponed,  these  reproaches,  which  in 
an  external  way  explain  or  motivate  it,  need  not  be  interpreted  as  indicating  native  irresolution 
any  more  than,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  dramatic  debates  of  the  French.  See  below,  p.  50. 
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in  particular — is  simple  and  healthy,  is  romantic.20  English  popular  drama 
.  is  romantic,  above  all  the  Elizabethan.  Shakespeare  is  romantic,  through 
and  through.  Indeed,  it  is  in  terms  of  pure  romance  that  Lord  Bacon, 
who  did  so  much  to  lay  bare  what  was  real  in  the  natural  world  about  him, 
defines,  in  the  very  years  when  Hamlet  was  rewritten,  the  nature  of  poetry : 

The  use  of  this  feigned  history  hath  been  to  give  some  shadow  of  satisfaction  to 
the  mind  of  man  in  those  points  wherein  the  nature  of  things  doth  deny  it,  the  world 
being  in  proportion  inferior  to  the  soul;  by  reason  whereof,  there  is,  agreeable  to  the 
spirit  of  man,  a  more  ample  greatness,  a  more  exact  goodness,  and  a  more  absolute 
variety,  than  can  be  found  in  the  nature  of  things.  Therefore,  because  the  acts  or 
events  of  true  history  have  not  that  magnitude  which  satisfieth  the  mind  of  man, 
poesy  feigneth  acts  and  events  greater  and  more  heroical. — Adv.  Learning,  II,  iv,  2. 

And  it  is  such  that  poesy  feigns  in  Elizabethan  tragedy,  when  it  comes  fully 
into  its  own.  "A  more  exact  goodness,"  while  it  is  still  in  the  leading- 
strings  of  Seneca,  it  may  not  always  present,  but  at  least  it  presents  "a  more 
ample  greatness,"  and  "acts  and  events  greater  and  more  heroical."  And 
at  all  times,  Shakespeare,  like  nearly  all  the  other  Elizabethans,  presents,  in 
tragedy,  not  men  but  supermen,  either  heroes  or  villain-heroes.  The  fact 
is  that  it  was  only  when  Hamlet  was  played  as  a  romantic  hero,  as  he  was, 
both  in  England  and  in  Germany,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  that  he  firmly  held  the  stage.  As  he  became  something  of 
a  morbid,  pathological  figure  the  play  became  something  of  a  "high- 
brow," or  closet,  play.  And  in  so  far  as  he  holds  the  stage  still  it  is  largely 
because  he  is  played  more  romantically  than  literary  people  conceive  him. 
From  the  beginning  Hamlet  has  been  continually  referred  to  in  print. 
And  surely  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  among  the  scores  of  references 
to  the  play  (whether  it  be  Kyd's  or  Shakespeare's)  in  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth century  literature,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  any  shortcoming  in 
him  whatever.21  Such  is  the  case  even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  comments  on  the  Shakespearean  characters  grow  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive, and  philosophers  like  Shaftesbury  or  dramatists  like  Fielding 
have  more  than  a  word  to  say  of  him,  and  whole  essays  are  penned  like 
Some  Remarks  on  the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet  (63  pages),  in  1736,  and  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Observations  on  the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  in  1752.  Not  till  1780 
and  1784,  when  England  is  falling  under  the  spell  of  Romanticism,  does 
there  arise  a  sentimentalist  like  Henry  Mackenzie,22  author  of  the  Man 
of  Feeling,  or  a  University  professor  like  William  Richardson  (both  writers 

M  Even  when  the  national  literature  is  distinguished  for  realism,  as  is  the  Spanish,  the  popular  drama 
is  romantic.  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  are  even  farther  removed  from  realism  than  Shakespeare. — 
As  for  the  meaning,  in  this  connection,  of  the  word  "romanticism,"  see  below,  p.  12,  note  33. 

81  See  the  Shakespeare  Allusion-Book,  and  Mr.  Munro's  supplement  (which  appeared  shortly  before 
his  untimely  death  at  Gallipoli)  in  Modern  Philology. 

**  The  Mirror.  No.  99,  April  18,  1780.  He  anticipates  much  of  Goethe's  criticism,  even  some  of  the 
phrases.  Richardson  first  wrote  in  1774,  but  then  he  found  Hamlet  to  be  without  fault. 
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and  readers,  we  remember,  not  dramatists  or  theatre-goers)  to  say,  Here, 
and  here,  thou  ailest,  and  lay  his  finger  on  the  spot.  In  earlier  times, 
moreover,  when  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  first  came  on  the  boards,  no  one 
took  note  of  any  difference  in  the  hero,  thus  born  again,  or  remarked  that 
this  one,  morally,  was  of  weaker  stuff.  This  last,  to  be  sure,  is  only  nega- 
tive evidence,  and,  since  most  of  the  allusions  in  the  seventeenth  century 
are  brief  and  cursory,  not  of  moment;  but  as  for  the  other  evidence,  Falstaff  is 
continually  alluded  to  in  the  period  as  cowardly  and  boastful,  and  Othello 
as  jealous,  and  yet  Hamlet — Kyd's  or  Shakespeare's  either — who  is  men- 
tioned oftener  than  any  character  save  Falstaff  himself,  is  never  once  called 
weak,  vacillating,  self -deceptive,  melancholy,  or  anything  else23  that  indi- 
cates a  moral  or  mental  defect,  down  to  Mackenzie's  and  Richardson's 
day.  This  unanimity  of  opinion  in  Hamlet's  favor,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  within  a  little  more  than  a  century,  is  signal  and  striking.  "Every 
reader  and  every  audience,"  says  Richardson  himself  before  he  marshals 
his  arguments,  "have  hitherto  taken  part  with  Hamlet.  They  have  not 
only  pitied  but  esteemed  him;  and  the  voice  of  the  people,  in  poetry  as 
well  as  in  politics,  deserves  some  attention."24  To  be  sure  it  does — was  it 
not  for  the  people  that  the  play  was  penned? 


There  is  no  Allusion-Book,  unfortunately,  for  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  much  of  importance  must  have  escaped  me.  But  among  those  who 
say  more  than  a  word  or  a  sentence  about  Hamlet  as  a  character,  and 
manifest  an  interest  in  him-,  are  such  authors  as  Rowe,  Dennis,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  Aaron  Hill,  Fielding,  Warburton,  Johnson,  Voltaire,  the  Abbe" 
PreVost,  William  Guthrie,  the  historian,  who  wrote  the  Essay  on  English 
Tragedy,  Mrs.  Griffith,  who  wrote  the  Morality  of  Shakespeare's  Dramas, 
Frederick  Pilon,  the  actor  and  dramatist,  Tom  Davies,  the  actor  and  the 
biographer  of  Garrick,  and  Edmund  Malone.  Many  of  these  are  not 
famous  names;  but  some  of  those  which  are  not  famous,  such  as  Guthrie 
and  Pilon,  are  borne  by  sensible,  enlightened,  and  fairly  skilful  writers. 
For  evidence,  it  is  perhaps  the  better  that  they  are  not  all  above  the  level 
of  the  throng :  they  come  nearer  to  representing  the  public  for  which  this 
stage  play  was  written. 

And  what  have  they  to  say?  Nicholas  Rowe,  in  1709,  has,  in  his 
"Account  of  the  Life"  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  poet,  a  great  deal  to 
say  of  Hamlet  but  nothing  of  Hamlet's  tragic  fault.  John  Dennis,  in 
1712,  complains  that  poetic  justice  is  lacking.25  James  Drake  had,  in 
1699,  shown  at  length  in  the  case  of  the  other  characters  that  "Nothing  in 

»  Except  that,  in  the  earlier  eighteenth  century,  he  is  called  ferocious.    (See  below,  p.  57.) 

*  Additional  Observations  un\Uamlet  (1784),  p.  150. 

"  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Shakcspcart,  p.  9. 
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Antiquity  can  rival  this  Plot  for  the  admirable  distribution  of  Poetick 
Justice."26  The  only  cause  that  Dennis  now  can  discover  for  the  Prince's 
perishing  with  the  guilty  is  his  "design  to  kill  his  Uncle,"  and  that  he 
rightly  holds  "justify'd  by  no  less  than  a  Call  from  Heaven."  And  though 
endowed  with  finer  insight  and  taste,  the  author  of  Some  Remarks  is  sim- 
ilarly troubled.  But  he  bethinks  himself  that  "if  Hamlet's  virtue  is  not 
rewarded  as  we  could  wish,  Mr.  Addison's  Maxim  should  satisfy  us,  which 
is  this,  'That  no  man  is  so  thoroughly  Virtuous  as  to  claim  a  Reward  in 
Tragedy,  or  to  have  Reason  to  repine  at  the  Dispensations  of  Prov- 
idence.' ""  Aaron  Hill,  in  1735,  and  the  Abbe"  PreVost,  in  1738,  give,  the 
one,  two  pages,  and  the  other,  four,  to  an  account  of  the  play  and  the 
hero,  but  find  no  tragic  fault  and  notice  no  procrastination.28  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Fielding,  the  novelist  and  dramatist,  who  frequently 
refers  to  Hamlet,  and  in  Tom  Jones  describes  Garrick's  acting  at  length. 
William  Guthrie,  in  1760  (1747?  1749?),  as  he  praises  Shakespeare's 
heroes  for  the  variety  and  simple  truth  of  their  humanity,  without  tragic 
trappings,  remarks: 

All  that  we  see  in  Hamlet  is  a  well-meaning,  sensible  young  man,  but  full  of 
doubts  and  perplexities  even  after  the  resolution  is  fixed.  In  this  character  there  is 
nothing  but  what  is  common  to  the  rest  of  mankind;  he  has  no  marking,  no  colouring, 
but  its  beautiful  drawing,  perhaps,  cost  Shakespeare  more  than  any  other  figure  he 
ever  attempted." 

Voltaire  discusses  Hamlet  on  several  occasions,  but  nowhere  betrays  a 
suspicion  of  a  weakness  in  his  character;  and  in  his  Plan  de  la  Tragedie 
d' Hamlet,  in  1761,  clearly  shows  that  he  takes  it  that  Hamlet  spares  the 
King  at  prayer  for  the  reason  given,  and  thinks  it  is  the  King  that  he  stabs 
when  it  is  Polonius.  Johnson,  in  his  edition  of  1765,  is  evidently  troubled 
by  Hamlet's  delay  in  executing  the  revenge,  and  calls  him  "an  instrument 
rather  than  an  agent."  "After  he  has,  by  the  stratagem  of  the  play, 
convicted  the  King,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  punish  him;  and  his  death  is 
at  last  effected  by  an  incident  which  Hamlet  had  no  part  in  producing." 
But  Johnson  is  finding  fault,  not  with  the  hero,  but  with  the  play.  "The 
gallant  Hamlet"  the  moralizing  Mrs.  Griffith  calls  him  in  1775;30  and  if  she 
points  no  moral  on  the  evils  of  procrastination,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that 
it  is  only  because  she  finds  none.  Frederick  Pilon,  in  1777,  in  his  essay  of 
twenty-five  pages,  On  the  Character  of  Hamlet  as  performed  by  Mr.  Hen- 
derson at  the  Theatre  Royal,  discusses  not  only  Henderson  but  Hamlet  at 

»  Allusion-Book,  ii,  pp.  424-25.     See  below,  p.  64. 

"  P.  60. 

18  Tome  xiv,  pp.  68-72.  The  Abbe,  the  reader  may  be  reminded,  admired  Shakespeare  and  read  him 
in  English.  (Jusserand,  Shakespeare  in  France.)  For  Hill  see  the  Prompter,  October  24,  1735.  (Copy 
at  Yale.) 

"Of.  at.,  p.  21. 

»P.  516. 
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length,  finds  no  flaw  in  his  metal,  and  treats  not  only  the  sparing  of  the 
King  at  prayer  but  also  the  assumption  of  madness  and  the  device  of  the 
Mousetrap  in  a  way  that  excludes  the  possiblity  of  any  evasion  on  his 
part  or  of  self-deception.  Tom  Davies,  in  1784,  gives  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  in  his  Dramatic  Miscellanies  to  a  discussion  of  Hamlet  in  its 
relation  to  the  stage;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  heard  of  Mackenzie's  or 
Richardson's  opinions,  and  finds  fault  only  with  the  hero's  ferocity,  whether 
in  his  "horrid  soliloquy"  as  he  spares  the  King,  or  in  his  treatment  of 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern.  "Hamlet  is  not  a  character  for  imitation; 
there  are  many  features  of  it  that  are  disagreeable";31  but  vacillation,  it 
appears,  is  not  to  be  numbered  among  them.  And  Edmund  Malone,  having 
in  1790,  reproduced  in  a  couple  of  pages  of  fine  print  the  most  important 
passages  of  criticism  in  Some  Remarks  (of  1736),  where  Hamlet  appears 
as  an  estimable  and  heroic  figure,  adds  his  express  approval. 

4  / 

Before  Mackenzie's  day,  then,  there  was,  so  far  as  we  can  discover 
from  popular  and  literary  opinion  concerning  Hamlet,  nothing  wrong  with 
him.  He  was  a  gallant,  romantic  figure,  instrument  and  (at  last)  victim  of 
fate.  The  most  remarkable  thing,  perhaps,  to  be  noted  in  our  survey 
is  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth,  when  the  moralizing  and  classicizing  tendency  was  at  its 
zenith,  critics  and  censors  such  as  Jeremy  Collier,  James  Drake,  and  John 
Dennis,  who  could  hardly,  of  course,  have  been  expected  to  discover  in 
him  anything  psychological,  did  not  even  find  poetic  justice  fulfilled  on 
the  head  of  the  hesitating  prince.  Shaftesbury  himself,  in  1711,  says  of 
"that  piece  of  his  [Shakespeare's]  which  appears  to  have  most  affected 
English  hearts,  and  has  perhaps  been  oftenest  acted  of  any  which  have 
come  upon  our  stage,"  that  it  "is  almost  one  continued  moral."  But 
by  that  he  means  only  "a  series  of  deep  reflections  drawn  from  one  mouth, 
upon  the  subject  of  one  single  accident  and  calamity,"32  not  a  moral  to 
be  derived  from  the  chief  character's  conduct.  And  Drake,  though  he 
declares  that  the  "Moral  of  it  [the  play]  is  excellent,"  and  traces  the 
"distribution  of  Poetick  Justice"  in  detail  and  with  delight,  showing  how 
"they  [the  wicked]  are  taken  in  their  own  Toyls," — Polonius,  Guildenstern 
and  Rosencrantz,  Laertes  and  the  King, — has  for  Hamlet's  own  conduct 
or  misconduct  never  a  word.  Dramatists  so  imbued  and  saturated  with 
classical  theory  as  Nicholas  Rowe,  Aaron  Hill,  and  Samuel  Johnson 
would  have  discovered  in  Hamlet  a  tragic  fault,  you  would  think,  or 

11  Ed.  1784,  iii,  143.  I  might  add  to  the  list  Charles  Jennens,  who  also,  in  the  twelve  pages  of  his 
"sketch  of  the  play,"  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  1773.  nowhere  betrays  a  suspicion  of  weakness,  self- 
deception,  or  any  other  fault  or  defect;  and  Richardson  himself  (t».  supra  n.  22)  in  1774. 

"Characteristics,  ed.  Robertson  (N.  Y.  1900),  >',  p.  180. 
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would  have  had  none  of  him.  Actually  they  find  in  him  nothing  either 
psychologically  or  morally  faulty,  but  hold  him  to  be  an  heroic  nature, 
instrument  and  victim  of  fate  together. 

The  psychological,  the  morbid  Hamlet,  the  realistic  Hamlet,  so  to  speak, 
is,  we  must  conclude,  exclusively  the  discovery,  or  invention,  of  the  Roman- 
tic  Age.33  At  this  Professor  Bradley  rejoices,  and  finds  it  particularly  signifi- 
cant that  he  came  to  light  only  "when  the  slowly  rising  sun  of  Romance 
began  to  flush  the  sky."34  The  deeper,  subtler  spirit  abroad,  that  is  to 
say,  detected  him.  If  it  were  a  delicate  and  elusive  matter  that  was  in 
question,  this  might  well  be.  But  I  cannot  be  so  sure  of  the  reality  of  a 
tragic  fault  in  the  hero  of  a  great  popular  tragedy  (the  centre  and  pivot  i 
of  the  tragedy,  indeed)  not  discovered  in  the  two  centuries  nearest  to  it,  not  I 
discovered  by  a  moral  philosopher  like  Shaftesbury,  by  dramatists  like  Rowe, 
Fielding,  and  Hill,  or  by  the  massive  mind  of  Samuel  Johnson  (moralist 
and  dramatist,  too)  which  sought  for  it  and  was  troubled  for  the  lack  of  it, 
and  first  brought  to  light  by  Scotch  professors  and  sentimentalists,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Romanticists  who  knew  not  and  loved  not  the  stage  or  its 
ways.  We  go  a  bit  deeper  than  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
no  one  will  deny;  but  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  are  far 
nearer  in  time  and  spirit  to  Shakespeare  and  the  people  for  whom  he  played 
and  wrote.  Nor  is  time  the  only  factor.  The  present  Hamlet  theory 
arose  and  was  developed  far  away  from  every  tradition  and  echo  of  the 
stage.  It  arose  in  a  land  where  the  theatre  was  anathema;  it  was  devel- 
oped, in  the  hands  of  Coleridge,  by  a  dreamer,  philosopher,  and  maker  of 
closet-plays;  it  was  perfected  in  Germany,  Coleridge's  foster-land — then, 
at  least,  a  land  of  dreamers,  philosophers,  and  makers  of  closet-plays.  So  too 
arose  the  prevailing  interpretations  of  Shylock,  Falstaff ,  and  Othello,  which  I 
have  questioned  and  impugned  elsewhere.  They  are  not  therefore  to  be 
rejected,  to  be  sure, — because  they  are  in  origin  literary  and  Romantic, 
German  or  Scotch.  But  when  such  interpretations  of  early  drama  can  be 
shown  to  have  broken  sharply  with  tradition  they  should  be  scrutinized 
with  care.  It  is  the  poetry  of  the  Romantic  epoch  that  is  of  enduring  value, 
— not  its  criticism  but  the  poetry  of  its  criticism.  And  in  its  criticism 
of  early  literature — epic,  ballad,  and  drama  alike — poetry  overwhelmed 
history,  the  spirit  of  the  present  the  spirit  of  the  past.  Indeed  it  was  of 
the  essence  of  Romantic  criticism  to  break  with  tradition  or  ignore  it. 

»  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  poverty  of  the  language,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  idea 
involved  in  the  word  romantic,  as  used  on  pp.  7-8  above,  has  little  in  common  with  that  involved  in  the 
word  here.  No  word  is  more  difficult  of  definition;  but  a  measure  of  the  difference  between  the  meaning 
of  it  as  applied  to  Elizabethan  art  and  to  the  art  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  supplied  by  this 
very  change  wrought  in  the  interpretation  of  Hamlet.  For,  like  every  age,  the  Romantic  had  a  Hamlet 
after  its  own  heart  and  in  its  own  image.  If  the  Romantic  Hamlet,  as  compared  to  the  true  Elizabethan, 
is  realistic,  it  is  only  as  Werther  is  morbid  and  realistic. 

"  Shakespearian  Tragedy  (1908),  p.  92. 
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The  Romanticists  believed,  above  all,  in  genius,  genius  omnipotent  as 
a  god,  self-taught  and  self -impelled.  They  did  not  conceive  of  genius 
as  utterly  dependent,  potent  only  as  it  absorbed  all  the  living 
thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the  period  and  was  initiated  into  the 
newest  mysteries  of  the  craft.  It  is  only  so  that  even  a  lyric  poet  can 
reach  and  move  his  audience,  and  how  much  more  the  writer  for  the 
public  stage !  And  if  it  is  only  so — through  the  medium  of  tradition  and 
convention — that  this  greatest  of  dramatists  reached  and  moved  his 
audience,  how  otherwise  than  as  we  become  acquainted  with  that  tra- 
dition and  convention  Shall  we  ourselves,  in  a  later  age,  come  in  contact 
with  him  ? 


CHAPTER  II 
HAMLET'S    FAULT    IN    THE    LIGHT   OF    OTHER   TRAGEDIES 

If  such  be  the  opinion  of  Hamlet  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, what  way  is  there  left  to  judge  between  them  and  us  but  to  appeal 
to  Shakespeare  himself,  and,  as  best  we  may,  inquire  what  he  intended. 
To  the  business  of  this  inquiry  we  now  turn. 


The  only  fault,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  eighteenth  century  discovered, 
was,  in  so  far  as  the  two  can  be  separated,  in  the  play  and  not  in  the  man. 
"The  Poet  .  .  was  obliged  to  delay  his  Hero's  Revenge,"  observes  the 
author  of  Some  Remarks;  "but  then  he  should  have  contrived  some  good 
Reason  for  it."1  Though  for  this  critic  it  was  a  matter  of  deficient  motiva- 
tion, he  did  not  look  for  the  motive  in  psychology.  Yet  to  us,  in  our 
modern  preoccupation  with  character,  it  would  seem  as  if  Shakespeare 
had  deliberately  manipulated  his  fable  so  as  to  place  the  motive  there. 
Kyd  himself  had  attempted  to  justify  the  delay.  And  he  did  this,  if  we 
are  to  take  the  evidence  of  the  Fratricide  Punished  and  the  Spanish  Tragedy, 
by  three  means:  by  introducing  guards  about  the  King  to  make  access 
difficult;  by  turning  the  feigned  madness  to  account  to  make  access 
easier;  and  by  giving  an  appropriate  character  to  the  hero.  Of  the  three, 
Shakespeare  employs  only  the  last — characterization.  In  doing  so  the 
only  motives  presented  for  the  delay  are:  the  hero's  aversion  to  the 
deed,  but  once  directly  expressed  ("Oh  cursed  spite,"  etc.);  his  doubt  of 
the  Ghost ;  his  desire  to  kill  the  King  when  engaged  in  some  act  of  wicked- 
ness instead  of  when  at  prayer;  and  the  cowardice  and  neglect  of  duty  of 
which  he  vaguely  and  contradictorily  accuses  himself. 

The  external  motivation  which  Shakespeare  omitted  we  discuss  below. 
As  for  that  in  the  character,  most  of  it  no  doubt  had  in  some  form  been 
already  used  by  Kyd.  His  doubt  of  the  Ghost  is  like  Hieronimo's  doubt 
of  Belimperia's  message  inciting  him  to  revenge;2  and,  besides,  it  seems 
needed  as  an  occasion  for  the  play-within-the-play.  This,  too,  must  have 
been  in  the  old  Hamlet,  because  the  same  striking  device  is  employed  in  the 
Spanish  Tragedy  as  well  as  in  the  Fratricide  Punished.  Kyd's,  again,  must 
have  been  the  sparing  for  fearful  ulterior  purposes  of  the  King  at  prayer ; 
for  it  is  far  more  like  him  than  like  Shakespeare,3  and  it  not  only  is  in  the 
Fratricide  Punished  but  also  seems  to 'be  imitated  in  Marston's  Antonio's 

» p.  33. 

»  Spanish  Tragedy,  III,  ii,  34  ff. 
»  See  below,  p.  53. 
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Revenge*  (1599-1600),  a  play,  like  all  of  this  dramatist's  early  ones,  deeply 
affected  by  Kyd's  influence.  And  the  charges  of  remissness  and  neglect 
of  duty  brought  against  Hamlet  (our  present  concern)  are  quite  similar  to 
those  brought  against  Hieronimo.  However  all  these  devices  may  have 
been  further  developed  by  Shakespeare,  they  are,  then,  nothing  new;  and 
as  used  by  others  before  him,  they  were  not  meant,  as  we  shall  see,  to 
indicate  a  weakness  in  the  hero's  character. 


Hieronimo,  indeed,  who  in  dramatic  function  (save  that  he  is  a  father 
instead  of  a  son)  is  almost  a  replica  of  Hamlet,  made  a  similar  impression 
upon  contemporary  writers.  He  is  alluded  to  in  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth century  literature  almost  as  frequently;  though,  as  in  Hamlet's 
case,  madness  is  the  characteristic  of  his  generally  remarked  upon.  No 
other  infirmity  is  discovered.  But  he  reproaches  himself  almost  as  bit- 
terly as  the  Danish  Prince, — 

See,  see,  oh  see  thy  shame,  Hieronimo, — 

and  he  also  incurs  the  reproaches  of  others.  Hamlet  is  rebuked  only  by 
the  Ghost.  Here  the  equivalent  to  the  Ghost  in  the  bedchamber  is  only 
Hieronimo's  crazy  fancy  as  he  looks  Senex  in  the  face;  but  this  appears  to 
the  same  dramatic  purpose: 

And  art  thou  come,  Horatio  from  the  deapth, 

To  ask  for  justice  in  this  upper  earth, 

To  tell  thy  father  thou  art  unreveng'd? 
Baz.     Ah,  my  good  Lord,  I  am  not  your  young  sonne. 
Hier.    What,  not  my  sonne?  thou  then  a  furie  art, 

Sent  from  the  emptie  Kingdome  of  black  night 

To  plague  Hieronimo  that  is  remisse, 

And  seekes  not  vengeance  for  Horatioes  death. 

Ill,  xiii,  132. 

Besides,  there  is  Belimperia,  sweetheart  of  his  murdered  son,  who  apostro- 
phizes him  from  out  of  her  window: 

Hieronimo,  why  writ  I  of  thy  wrongs? 
Or  why  art  thou  so  slacke  in  thy  revenge? 

Ill,  ix,  7. 

And,  face  to  face,  she  reproaches  him  thus: 

•  In  Act  III,  i,  136-40,  where  Antonio  offers  to  stab  Piero,  but  says, 

No,  not  so. 

This  shall  be  sought  for;  I'll  force  him  feed  on  life 
Till  he  shall  loath  it.     This  shall  be  the  close 
Of  Vengeance'  strain. 

In  the  last  line  and  a  half  Marston  gives  away  the  revenge-plot  formula.  Mr.  J.  D.  Wilson,  in  the 
article  in  the  Library,  cited  above  p.  2.  note  3,  finds  Hamlet's  speech  in  the  prayer-scene,  like  his 
soliloquy  "To  be  or  not  to  be,"  mainly  "pre-Shaktspearean."  (p.  179.) 
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Is  this  the  loue  thou  bearst  Horatio? 

Is  this  the  kindness  that  thou  counterfeits? 

Are  these  the  fruits  of  thine  incessant  teares? 

Hieronimo,  are  these  thy  passions, 

Thy  protestations,  and  thy  deep  lamentes, 

That  thou  were  wont  to  wearie  men  withall? 

O  unkind  father,  O  deceitfull  world, 

With  what  excuses  canst  thou  show  thyselfe, 

With  what  dishonour  and  the  hate  of  men 

From  this  dishonour  and  the  hate  of  men?5 

IV,  i,  1-10. 

And  there  is  Isabella,  who  reproaches  Hieronimo  before  she  kills  herself: 

Make  haste,  Hieronimo,  to  holde  excusde 
Thy  negligence  in  pursute  of  their  deaths 
Whose  hatefull  wrath  bereu'd  him  of  his  breath. 
Ah  nay,  thou  doest  delay  their  deaths, 
Forgiues  the  murderers  of  thy  noble  sonne. 

IV,  ii,  29. 

Thus,  though  Hieronimo's  reproaches  against  himself  are  less  vigorous  than 
Hamlet's,  they  are  so  far  reinforced  by  the  reproaches  of  his  relatives  that 
he  seems  to  carry  even  a  heavier  burden  of  blame.  Madness,  it  would  seem, 
would  alone  exonerate  him;  but  he  is  not  mad  consistently  and  continuously; 
and  save  for  the  reproaches,  he  is  presented,  anyone  would  admit,  as  a 
character  without  blemish.  Rightly  viewed,  his  reproaches,  like  his  kins- 
women's, seem  to  take  the  form  only  of  murmurings  and  complaints,  as  if 
he — as  if  they  too — well  knew  that  he  could  do  the  deed  and  that  in  time 
he  would. 

The  old  Hamlet,  in  all  likelihood,  was  presented  in  much  the  same  way. 
He  may  even  have  been  reproached  by  others, — by  Horatio,  as  well  as  by 
the  Ghost  on  his  second  visit.  However  that  be,  it  now  seems  probable 
that  a  reproach  may,  in  effect,  be  no  more  than  an  exhortation;  and  of  this 
sort  in  the  main  are  the  Ghost's  and  Hamlet's  own: 

Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide 
That,  lapst  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command? 

Ghost.     Do  not  forget,  this  visitation 

Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose. 

That  may  be,  not  a  judgment  on  Hamlet's  character,  but  a  reflection  on 
his  conduct  in  this  particular  matter,  with  a  practical  end  in  view.  The 
Ghost  at  least  is  not  nearly  so  hard  on  the  young  Prince  as  are  Belimperia 
and  Isabella  on  Hieronimo.  In  any  case,  the  Ghost  and  Hamlet  too  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  youth  is  equal  to  the  task.  The  Ghost  reproaches 

•  Sic,  in  the  suspicious  text. 
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Hamlet;  Hamlet  chides  himself:  but  no  doubt  of  his  powers  or  intentions 
is  ever  expressed  by  either. 

So  it  is  in  Seneca.  Mere  exhortation,  not  damaging  revelation  of 
character,  is  the  function  of  self-reproaches  in  the  old  Latin  dramatist, 
artistic  sponsor  of  Kyd  and  Marston,  and  creator  of  the  revenge-play  type. 
In  the  Thyestes  Atreus  broods  over  his  remissness  somewhat  like  Hieron- 
imo  and  Hamlet. 

O  Soul  so  sluggish,  spiritless,  and  weak,' 

he  cries;  but  like  them,  it  would  seem,  he  is  not  ordinarily  sluggish  and 
not  spiritless  or  weak  at  all.  And  the  same,  of  course,  may  be  said  of 
those  far  from  weak  or  spiritless  ladies,  Medea  and  Clytemnestra,  who 
chide  and  scold  themselves  only  to  spur  themselves  on. 

Why,  sluggish  soul,  dost  thou  safe  counsel  seek? 
Why  hesitate?' 

cries  the  latter.  In  these  cases,  to  be  sure,  there  is  no  such  long  interval  of 
delay  as  in  Hamlet;  but  delay  of  some  sort  there  is  in  all  classical  and  Renais- 
sance revenge  tragedies,  and  these  exhortations  serve  to  motive  it.  They 
motive  it,  that  is,  not  in  the  psychological  sense  of  grounding  it  in  character, 
but  of  explaining  it  and  bridging  it  over.  They  motive  it  by  reminding 
the  audience  that  the  main  business  in  hand,  though  retarded,  is  not  lost 
to  view.  They  motive  it  by  showing  the  audience  that  the  hero,  even  in 
his  delay,  is  a  conscious  and  responsible  and  (so  far)  consistent  being. 
In  short,  they  give  a  reason  for  the  delay,  not  the  "good"  and  funda- 
mental reason  demanded  by  the  author  of  Some  Remarks,  but  a  better 
reason  than  none.  They  provide  an  epical  motive,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  rather 
than  a  dramatic  one. 


How  much  the  dramatist  was  bent  on  motiving  the  story  without 
impairing  the  prestige  of  the  hero  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  reproach. 
"Forgetting"  and  "tardiness"  are  the  burden  of  itx  "Remember  me," 
cries  the  Ghost  at  parting.  "Do  not  forget,"  he  adjures  his  son  when  he 
reappears  to  him  in  the  Queen's  bedchamber.  "Tardy,"  "bestial  obliv- 
ion," "letting  all  sleep," — such  are  the  charges  that  Hamlet  brings  against 

•  "Ignave,  iners,  enervis,"  etc.  I.  176.     Cf.  also  the  following: 

Quid  stupes?  tandem  incipe 

Animosque  suir.e.  Thyestes,  241-42. 

Anime,  quid  rursus  times 

Et  ante  rem  subsidis?      Audendum  est.  age.     Ib.  283-5. 
Male  agis.  recedis,  anime:  si  parces  tuis, 
Farces  et  illis.  Ib.  324-25. 

'Quid,  segnis  anime,  tuta  consilia  expetis? 
Quid  Suctuarii?    At.  11.  108-9. 
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himself.  He  suffers  capability  and  godlike  reason  to  fust  in  him  unused.8 
So  it  is  with  Hieronimo: — he  calls  himself  "remisse";  Belimperia  calls 
him  "slacke";  and  Isabella  bewails  his  "negligence."9  How  much  more 
it  is  a  matter  of  story  than  of  character,  particularly  this  forgetting! 
Psychologically  taken,  how  could  Hamlet  forget — "while  memory  holds 
a  seat  in  this  distracted  globe"! — and  remember  anything  else?  But  he 
remembers  everything  else,  and  is  not  oblivious,  neglectful,  or  tardy,  for  all 
that  you  would  expect  him  to  be,  in  any  other  matter.  As  a  motive  or 
link  in  a  story,  however,  the  device,  though  a  makeshift,  is  not  uncommon. 
How,  in  real  life,  could  Edgar,  Albany,  and  the  rest  forget  King  Lear  until 
Kent  enters  to  remind  them,  or  forget  Cordelia  until  she  is  hanged?  "Great 
thing  of  us  forgot,"  cries  Edgar; — and  yet  this  thing  was  all  that  he  cared 
for,  and  what  was  happening  to  Edmund  and  the  demon  sisters  was  nothing 
to  him  at  all.  But  plot,  tragic  effect  demanded  that  Cordelia  should  die, 
and  that  the  entrance  of  Lear  with  her  body  should  come  only  after  the 
minor  matters  had  been  disposed  of.  Hence  the  dramatic  and  climactic 
postponement,  the  forgetting  which  explains  it  but  (for  us)  needs  itself  to  be 
explained.  A  closer  parallel  is  in  a  play  of  Lope  de  Vega's.  In  Act  III 
of  El  Marques  de  las  Navas  (1624)  the  Ghost  of  Leonardo  appears  to 
the  Marquis,  who  had  killed  him  in  a  rash  quarrel,  to  seek  protection 
for  his  betrothed.  As  in  Hamlet,  the  Ghost  appears  to  others  besides 
the  person  whom  he  seeks,  withdraws  with  him  to  tell  his  tale  in  a 
secluded  spot,  and  just  before  he  leaves  bids  him  "not  forget"  (no  os 
descuideis).  Later  in  the  same  act,  the  next  night  presumably,  he 
appears  again,  and  complains  to  the  Marquis  of  his  "forgetfulness"  and 
"neglect."  Yet  forgetfulness  or  neglect  does  not  seem  in  any  other  way 
to  be  the  Marquis'  characteristic.  And  there  is  the  still  less  plausible 
lapse  of  memory  which  Voltaire  finds  it  necessary  to  ascribe  to  CEdipus 
in  order  to  explain  why  he  had  not  suspected  himself  of  the  murder  of 
Laius  long  before.10  And  as  for  dilatoriness,  there  is  the  parallel  in  the 
Adelphi  of  Terence.  "Why  didn't  I  tell  my  father  all  about  it?" 

8  These  expressions  quite  contradict  the  Coleridgean  theory,  as  do  the  facts  in  the  story.     But  to 
those  who  can  treat  the  text  as  a  document  rather  than  as  a  play  this  circumstance  presents  no  difficulty. 
"So  sehr  steht  er  unter  dem  Bann  seiner  Reflexion,  dass  er  zu  Zeiten  glauben  kann,  er  denke  noch  zu  wenig 
— eine  Erwagung  die  mich  immer  aufs  Tiefste  erschuttert"  (Bulthaupt,  ii,  p.  248).     That  is,  a  soliloquy 
need  not  necessarily  serve  for  the  spectator's  enlightenment,  and  a  dramatist  may  as  well  put  him    on 
the  wrong  track  as  on  the  right. 

9  See  above,  pp.  15-16;  also,  Spanish  Tragedy,  III,  xiii,  106,  156. 

.tv.si 

Enfin  je  me  souviens  qu'aux  champs  de  la  Phocide 
(Et  je  ne  congois  pas  par  quel  enchantement 
J'oubliais  jusq'ici  ce  grand  £v£nement; 
La  main  des  dieux  sur  moi  si  longtemps  suspendue 
Semble  6ter  le  bandeau  qu!ils  mettaient  sur  ma  vue), 
Dans  un  chemin  Stroit  jeJtrouvai  deux  guerriers, 
ttc. 
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^schinus  asks  himself  after  he  has  got  into  trouble  ...  "I  have  been  dila- 
tory all  this  time."11  And  his  father,  when  he  learns  the  truth,  remarks, 
"You  hesitated  and  hesitated,  and  ten  months  have  passed  away."12  As 
^schinus  himself  admits,  his  father  was  just  the  man  to  be  indulgent — 
such  a  father  is  needed  by  the  dramatist  at  the  end — but  if  ^Eschinus  had 
told  him,  there  would  have  been  no  end  for  the  play,  nor  even  a  beginning. 

In  all  these  cases  reproaches  before  the  deed  do  not,  it  seems,  discredit' 
the  hero.  Sins  of  omission,  on  the  stage  of  the  Renaissance,  are  not  like  / 
sins  of  commission,  if  they  be  sins  at  all.  They  did  not  discredit  Hieronimo 
and  Hamlet  in  their  day,  or  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  who,  unlike  the  other, 
kept  the  stage,  in  the  two  centuries  after.  It  is  only  as,  in  later  times, 
men  forsook  the  playhouse  and  took  up  their  spectacles  and  the  text.  /. 
that  they  mistook  the  simple  intention  of  its  technique,  and  began  to  turn 
the  words  which  motive  the  retardation  of  the  story  into  an  analysis  of 
character.  And  indeed  the  older  technique,  though  rightly  it  seems  to 
us  naive,  is  in  this  case  truer  to  life  than  ours.  Hieronimo,  Marston's 
Antonio,  and  Hamlet  are  meant  to  be  fine  and  noble  souls,  and  why  should 
they  not  hesitate  and  delay?  Not  in  every  man  who  does  that  is  there  a 
vital  defect.  "Yea,  a  man  will  pause,"  replies  the  Chorus  to  the  complaint 
of  Sophocles'  Electra,  "on  the  verge  of  a  great  work."  Who,  in  real  life, 
does  not?  Or  as  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  has  put  it,  "Men  in  this  world 
do  not  post  off  to  stab  other  men  on  the  affidavit  of  a  ghost  .  .  .  why  should 
such  a  man  as  Hamlet  not  shrink  from  the  deed  and  cast  about  for  new 
incentives?"  And  why  should  he  not  then  reproach  himself  for  shrinking? 

There  is  a  defect  in  the  drama,  of  course,  but  it  is  only  as  our  technique 
is  superimposed  upon  the  drama  that  this  is  turned  into  a  tragic  defect  in 
the  hero,  or  that  by  his  straightforward  and  magnanimous  complaints  and 
reproaches  he  is  made  to  take  the  stand  against  himself.  How  far  we  go 
in  this  putting  upon  the  older  drama  of  the  form  and  fashion  of  our  own 
appears  from  the  treatment  recently  given  to  the  Orestes  of  the  Choephori. 
Professor  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff"  finds  traces  of  hesitation  and  unwill- 
ingness to  do  the  deed  in  the  long  preliminary  lamentations  of  the  princely 
youth  for  his  father  and  in  the  appeals  to  him  and  the  gods.  The  reason  is 
(though  he  does  not  say  so)  that  otherwise  they  are  for  the  critic  not  dramatic 
enough — being  the  mere  utterance  of  emotion,  simple  lamentation,  invo- 
cation, or  prayer.  To  him,  as  to  the  Hamlet  critics,  the  interval  between 
the  resolve  and  the  deed  must  mean  something — something  inward  and  y 
psychological.  For  the  Greek  it  only  made  the  deed  more  momentous. \, 
Such  is  the  difference  between  the  ancient  (or  Elizabethan)  and  the  modern, 

>'  L.  630. 
»  L.  690. 
11  In  his  translation  of  the  Choephori,  introduction,  pp.  147-49. 
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between  a  Greek  and  a  German.  But  it  is  a  difference  which  it  is  the 
function  of  scholarship  to  mediate,  a  gulf  which  scholarship  alone  can  bridge. 

4 

In  the  soliloquies,  to  be  sure,  Hamlet  also  roundly  abuses  himself.  In 
the  soliloquy  at  the  end  of  the  second  act — "O  what  a  rogue  and  peasant 
slave  am  I" — he  contrasts  his  own  sluggishness  with  the  Player's  passion, 
and  dubs  himself  a  rogue,  a  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  a  peaking 
John-a-dreams,  an  ass,  a  coward.  "Am  I  a  coward?"  he  cries,  catching 
himself,  or  his  manhood  rebounding,  as  it  were,  against  the  charge : 

Who  calls  me  villain,  breaks  my  pate  across, 
Plucks  off  my  beard  and  blows  it  in  my  face, 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nose,  gives  me  the  lie  i'  the  throat 
As  deep  as  to  the  lungs,  who  does  me  this? 

Echo  answers,  Who?  and  he  rouses  himself,  and  shakes  off  the  slanders 
he  has  been  showering  upon  himself,  like  the  true  and  sensible  man  that 
he  is.  In  another  soliloquy,  his  last,  he  complains  of  himself  again  as  he 
enviously  admires  the  energy  and  valor  of  Fortinbras: 

Now,  whether  it  be 

Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event, — - 
A  thought  which,  quarter'd,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom 
And  ever  three  parts  coward, — I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say,  "This  thing's  to  do," 
Sith  I  have  cause  and  will  and  strength  and  means 
To  do't. 

But  here  again  the  charge  is  unmade  in  the  making.  Here,  though  there 
is  more  analysis,  Hamlet  himself  accepts  none  of  the  alternatives  that 
offer.  He  "does  not  know" ;  he  has  "will  and  strength  and  means  to  do  it" ; 
— these  are  the  last  words,  and  it  is  they  that  stick  in  our  minds.  Shake- 
speare will  not  suffer  him,  after  all,  to  testify  against  himself.  What  he 
does  is  to  let  Hamlet  pull  himself  together.14 

14  As  it  seems  to  me,  this  is  the  plain  and  natural  interpretation,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other 
to  be  accepted.  Here  is  no  pessimism,  no  despair,  no  doubt  of  himself.  "What's  wrong  with  me?"  he 
says,  as  any  of  us  might  do.  "I  haven't  been  myself  of  late."  Certainly  there  is  no  mystery-mongering 
on  the  part  of  the  poet.  The  emphasis  is  not  on  "I  do  not  know"  but  on  the  final  clause;  and  there  can 
be  no  mystery  if  he  has  "strength  and  means  and  will  to  do  it."  Never  before  or  after  is  a  mystery  hinted 
at.  To  be  sure,  Hamlet  does  not  know  why  he  delays,  either  here  or  in  his  former  soliloquy  of  self-reproach; 
but  that  is  because  there  is  no  reason  why;  and  Shakespeare  simply  avails  himself  of  the  familiar  fact 
that  now  and  then  the  most  practical  person  in  the  world  will  say:  "I  don't  know  why  I  haven't  done 
that."  Save  for  this,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  Hamlet  should  not  "know  why,"  seeing  that  whenever 
any  other  character  of  Shakespeare's  concerns  himself  about  his  motives  he  knows  them,  even  with  a  start- 
ling exactness.  The  good  know  how  good  theirs  are;  the  wicked,  how  wicked.  And  Hamlet  is  the 
keenest-wilted,  the  most  introspective  of  the  lot.  All  this,  to  be  sure,  runs  counter  to  the  common  inter- 
pretation, that,  unlike  most  characters,  Hamlet  is  a  real  person,  and  that  it  is  the  authentic  sign  of  his 
reality  that  we  cannot  explain  him — that  he  cannot  explain  himself.  See  Professor  E.  H.  Wright's  article 
"Inconsistency  in  Characterization."  in  Columbia  Shakespearean  Studies  (1916),  especially  pp.  390,  392. 
Like  many  others,  but  unlike  the  poet,  Mr.  Wright  makes  much  of  the  mystery  here,  identifying  it 
with  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  the  living  soul ; — but  that  I  complain  of  him  rather  than  of  his  predecessors 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  nearest  at  hand,  and  is  not  only  a  scholar  but,  in  this  book,  has  the  company 
and  countenance  of  scholars. 
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Several  times  I  have  had  occasion,  in  my  essays  on  Elizabethan  subjects, 
to  show  that  soliloquies  are  to  pass  current  at  their  face  value;  and  are  the 
truth  itself,  not  to  be  gainsaid,  like  the  comment  of  prologue  or  chorus  or 
of  modern  or  ancient  raisonneur.  And  this  is  no  exception:  that  Hamlet 
should  not  give  the  audience  a  handle  against  himself  the  dramatist  has 
taken  good  care. 

Hamlet's  words  are  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  thinks  Kuno  Fischer,15 
because  he  reproaches  himself.  If  it  were  in  real  life  that  would  settle  the 
matter;  and  of  course  it  has  some  bearing  here.  In  accusing  himself  he 
excuses  himself,  to  turn  the  French  phrase  round.  But  Shakespeare's 
villains  in  soliloquy  all  lay  bare  their  villainy,  and  cowards  like  Parolles 
do  not  stick  at  calling  themselves  cowards.  That  is  a  different  thing,  how- 
ever; and  that  it  is  different  is  to  the  audience  perfectly  clear.  Richard 
calls  himself  a  villain,  and  Parolles  a  coward,18  coolly,  almost  profession- 
ally, as  if  you  were  to  say,  "I  am  a  butcher,"  or,  "I  am  a  cook."  Neither 
reproaches  or  abuses  himself.  Hamlet  calls  himself  coward,  rogue,  and 
rascal  in  a  paroxysm  of  moral  indignation.  His  words  do  not  fit  as  Rich- 
ard's and  Parolles'  do.  Why  does  he  not  speak  of  his  malady — his  mel- 
ancholy or  weakness  of  will — if  he  has  one,  and  sigh  for  sanity?17  "Rogue," 
' 'rascal,"  and ' 'coward" are  evidently  odds  and  ends  of  abuse  that  he  snatches 
up  and  throws  at  himself,  so  to  speak,  to  drive  himself  on.  And  the  oc- 
casion for  it  is  manifest :  the  example  of  the  Player,  first,  and  of  the  redoubt- 
able Fortinbras  afterward.  But  there  are  no  circumstances  to  make  us 
discount  the  cool  candor  of  Richard  and  Parolles.  Richard  owns  up  at 
his  first  appearance ;  Parolles,  after  we  have  already  marked  him  as  a  coward 
for  ourselves.18  Whereas  Hamlet's  whole  bearing  and  demeanor  in  the 
two  acts  previous  to  his  first  soliloquy  of  self-reproach  nullify  it.  He  is 
noble  and  intrepid  there,  and  holds  his  life  at  a  pin's  fee.  "Unhand  me!" 
he  cries  when  Horatio  and  the  rest  would  hinder  him  from  following  the 
Ghost;  "I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me."  And  if  now  when  we  come 
upon  this  outburst  of  indignation  and  disgust  we  are  for  a  moment  tempted 
to  mistake  him,  or  think  him  faint-hearted  at  all,  we  remember  him  as  we 
have  seen  and  noted  him  before.  Or  if  that  should  not  satisfy  us,  we  con- 
sider how  he  acquits  himself  presently, — in  the  bedchamber,  on  the  voyage, 

«  Hamlet  (1896).  pp.  290-91. 

«  Richard,  in  his  first  soliloquy;  Parolles,  A.  W.,  IV,  iii,  366. 

"  He  speaks  of  "my  weakness  and  my  melancholy"  only  at  the  end  of  the  soliloquy  at  the  end  of 
Act  II,  and  then  as  of  a  possible  means  of  the  devil's  deceiving  him  as  to  the  Ghost.  The  melancholy  were 
supposed  especially  subject  to  these  visitations,  or  delusions.  Cf.  While  Devil,  III,  iii,  p.  79  (Hazlitt 
ed.):  "  'Tis  my  melancholy."  Cf.  also  below,  p.  72,  note  4. 

11  He  is  called  such  by  Helena,  in  the  first  scene,  both  to  his  face  and  behind  his  back;  and,  in  III,  vi, 
by  several  persons  whose  words  are  presently  to  receive  overt  confirmation. 
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and  at  the  fencing  match.19  Neither  Parolles  nor  Richard,  moreover, 
calls  himself  a  rogue,  a  rascal,  an  ass.  Save  in  a  comedy,  what  ass  ever 
did?  In  tragedy,  in  the  life  we  lead  which  verges  upon  it,  those  who  do 
that  are  sensible  folk  like  you  and  me. 

Most  people,  however,  are  not  troubled  by  the  convention  of  the  vera- 
cious soliloquy;  nor  do  they  generally  take  Hamlet  for  a  coward  or  rogue. 
They  take  him  for  a  "moping  John-a-dreams,"  instead.  Of  that  charge 
Hamlet  himself  makes  nothing;  "coward"  is  the  word  that,  after  he  flings  it 
from  him,  he,  in  the  end,  grimly,  sardonically,  fits  to  his  case. 

'Swounds,  I  should  take  it,  for  it  cannot  be 
But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall  .  .  . 

Or  else  people  think  that  where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  must  be  some 
fire,  and  something  is  wrong  with  Hamlet  that  he  dreams  not  of.  But 
this  matter  of  his  self-deception  we  take  up  in  the  chapter  below. 


Confessions  in  soliloquy,  moreover,  are  generally  confirmed, — are,  in 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  at  least,  never  contradicted  by  the  comment  of 
other  characters  in  a  position  to  know,  or  by  the  confidences  imparted  to 
them  by  the  character  himself.  Hamlet  eventually  tells  Horatio  of  his 
uncle's  guilt  and  his  own  purpose,  but  not  of  his  difficulties  or  failures  in 
carrying  it  out.  To  Horatio  (or  to  himself,  indeed)  he  never  complains 
of  any  specific  dereliction  of  duty  such  as  sparing  the  King  at  prayer.  Nor 
to  any  one  is  he  known  to  have  a  defect.  No  one  ever  ventures  to  speak 
of  him  slightingly  or  critically.  Why  does  not  the  King,  Laertes,  or  For- 
tinbras  despise  him  for  a  scholar  and  dreamer,  at  least,  instead  of  taking 
him  as  they  all  do  for  the  worthy  son  of  his  warrior  sire?  Why  does  not 
the  Queen  once  sigh,  or  Horatio  sadly  shake  his  head?  He  is  a  courtier, 
soldier,  scholar,  the  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state,  cries  Ophelia, 
and  there  is  no  suggestion  that  she  is  saying  it  as  one  who  does  not  know. 
It  is  the  accepted  opinion.  The  King  fears  him,  and  shrinks  from  bringing 
him  to  account  for  Polonius'  death,  he  says,  because  of  the  great  love  the 
general  gender  bear  him.  The  sinful  Queen  quails  under  his  rebuke,  and 
yet  loves  hi'm  too  well  to  betray  his  confidence.  And,  as  often  in  Shake- 
speare's tragedies,  at  the  end  of  the  play  judgment  to  the  same  effect  is 
pronounced  on  his  character  by  a  disinterested  party,  like  the  chorus  of 
the  Greeks.  The  closing  funeral  orations,  observes  Professor  Schick, 

"  See  below,  p.  28;  also  the  eloquent  passage  in  Professor  Bradley's  Shakespearean  Tragedy  (1908). 
p.  102,  in  which,  though  he  finds  Hamlet  in  a  morbid  state,  he  rightly  contradicts  the  opinion  that  Hamlet 
is  by  nature  anything  of  a  weakling,  whether  before  this  or  after.  Though  we  take  this  point  of  view, 
it  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  both  Mr.  Bradley  and  I  are  far  from  taking  the  point  of  view  of 
Werder  and  other  German  critics — that  Hamlet  was  seeking  not  revenge  but  justice,  and  thus  had  at- 
tempted a  task  in  itself  impossible. 
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are  always  spoken  by  the  dramatist  himself.20  "Let  four  captains,"  cries 
Fortinbras, 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage, 

For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on, 

To  have  proved  most  royally;  and,  for  his  passage, 

The  soldiers'  music  and  the  rites  of  war 

Speak  loudly  for  him. 

Take  up  the  bodies.    Such  a  sight  as  this 

Becomes  the  field,  but  here  shows  much  amiss. 

Go,  bid  the  soldiers  shoot. 

A  royal  salute  is  given.  For  no  one  else  in  death  has  Shakespeare  let  the 
trumpets  blare  and  cannon  thunder;  but  this  youth,21  says  the  man  whom 
Hamlet  himself  had  emulated,  would  have  made  a  kingly  king.  It  is  like 
the  judgment  pronounced  at  the  end  by  Cassio  on  Othello;  like  that  pro- 
nounced by  Antony  on  Brutus;  and  like  that  pronounced  by  Octavius  on 
Antony  himself  and  his  queen.  But  in  none  of  these  cases  is  the  praise  so 
unmingled  with  blame,  as  if  (were  the  poet  to  have  his  way)  the  villain, 
fate,  and  false  fortune,  not  the  hero  himself,  must  bear  the  whole  heavy 
burden.  Critics  there  are  who  have  thought  that  Fortinbras  said  it  all  in 
irony,  but  not  those  who  are  most  in  sympathy  with  Shakespeare's  art.22 
So  the  words  could  not  have  been  understood;  or  even  if  they  had  been, 
they  would  have  disturbed  that  note  of  calm  and  reconciliation  which 
Shakespeare  in  his  great  tragedies  always  reaches  at  the  close.  No  respect- 
able person  in  his  dramas,  for  that  matter,  consciously  or  unconsciously 
speaks  lightly  of  the  dead.  The  poet's  own  personal  humor,  it  would 
seem,  did  not  sally  across  the  confines  of  the  frivolous  or  profane. 

Here,  or  somewhere,  one  would  have  expected  comment  on  Hamlet's 
shortcomings,  his  weakness  or  tragic  fault.  Instead,  there  is  only  praise 
V/  from  his  friends,  fear  and  hatred  from  his  enemies.  How  is  it  possible, 
then,  that  a  tragic  fault  or  weakness  could  have  been  intended?238  Not 
only  do  Shakespeare's  heroes  know  their  faults,  like  Lear  at  the  beginning, 
or  Othello  at  the  end,  as  Hamlet  says  he  does  not  (and  would  seem  to  have 
none  to  know),  but  their  friends  and  enemies  know  them  too.  The  Fool 
and  Kent  know  Lear's,  Lady  Macbeth  her  husband's,  Enobarbus  Antony's, 
Cassius  Brutus',  and  lago  Othello's ;23b  but  Horatio,  Ophelia,  Gertrude, 
Laertes,  Fortinbras,  who  at  the  end  avers  that  as  a  king  he  would  have 
proved  right  royally,  even  Claudius  himself,  find  in  Hamlet  no  weakness  at 

20  I.e.,  so  far  as  authority  is  concerned.  Generally  they  are  much  in  character,  however,  though  in 
Octavius's  eulogy  of  Antony  it  is  hard  to  make  this  out. 

n  See  below,  p.  66,  note  8. 

"  Cf.  Professor  Trench,  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  (1913),  pp.  238  ff.  (The  Times  rightly  demurred  to 
such  an  opinion.) 

»•  Both  Professor  Baker  and  Professor  Lewis  have  recently  pointed  out  the  fact  that  not  always  in 
Shakespeare  is  a  tratric  fault  to  be  found. 

»i>  And  the  pride  of  Coriolanus  and  the  villainy  of  Richard  are  known  to  everybody. 
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all!  Only  Horatio,  of  course,  who  alone  is  in  the  secret  of  the  murder, 
could  know  of  the  procrastination  or  suspect  it.  He  does  not  even  hint 
at  it.  But  Laertes  might  at  least  have  belittled  his  swordsmanship,  Polo- 
nius  his  statesmanship,  and  Claudius  at  times  might  have  questioned  his 
formidableness  as  a  foe.24  Indeed,  who  so  likely  to  know  his  own  fault  as 
Hamlet  himself?  At  every  other  point  (and  at  this  as  well!)  he,  like  other 
Shakespearean  characters,  knows  himself  even  as  he  is  known.25 

Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  Hamlet's  defect  is  too  private  and  delicate  a 
matter  to  be  touched  upon.  On  the  stage  the  secrets  of  the  heart  must 
rudely  be  brought  to  light;  on  the  stage  people  know  and  talk  about  all 
r  sorts  of  things  that  no  one  would  know  or  talk  about  off  it.  Even  of  our 
stage  this  is  true,  where  there  is  greater  reticence,  and  how  much  more  is 
it  true  of  the  Elizabethan !  Even  Schiller  and  Ibsen  must  needs,  in  such 
cases,  have  recourse  to  comment,  and  they  wrote  for  a  more  intellectual 
audience  than  Shakespeare's.  Wallenstein  too  doubts,  hesitates,  procras- 
tinates, though  not,  like  Hamlet,  episodically,  but  throughout  the  play. 
And  he  knows  his  own  shortcoming,  though  at  some  points  his  friends 
know  it  better.  Illo  and  the  Countess  know  it:  Terzky  and  Wrangel  lay 
their  fingers  on  or  near  the  spot.26  And  Ibsen,  who  also  wrote  for  audiences, 
not  readers,  though  for  audiences  such  as  one  seldom  sees,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  Solness'  apprehensions  and  Peer  Gynt's  indefinable  evasions 
into  the  plain  light  of  day.  All  the  workmen  know  that  the  Master- 
builder  cannot  climb  high  towers,  and  openly  his  friends  and  enemies 
dissuade  him  from  it  or  urge  him  on.  And  as  for  Peer  Gynt,  his  career 
of  hedging  and  dodging  and  "going  round  about"  is  made  clear  to  us  by 

»  See  below,  p.  28. 

25  A  friend  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact-  that  in  thus  interpreting  Hamlet's  reproaches,  as  well  as 
in  the  general  conception  of  Hamlet  as  not  irresolute,  I  am  following  Swinburne,  in  his  Study  of  Shakespeare 
(1895),  pp.  161-69.  I  had  not  read  this  particular  passage  for  some  years: 

"That  Hamlet  should  seem  at  times  to  accept  for  himself,  and  even  to  enforce  by  reiteration  of 
argument*  upon  his  conscience  and  his  reason,  some  such  conviction  or  suspicion  as  to  his  own  character, 
tells  much  rather  in  disfavour  than  in  favour  of  its  truth.  A  man  whose  natural  temptation  was  to  swerve, 
whose  inborn  inclination  was  to  shrink  and  skulk  aside  from  duty  and  from  action,  would  hardly  be  the 
first  and  last  person  to  suspect  his  own  weakness,  the  one  only  unbiassed  judge  and  witness  of  sufficiently 
sharp-sighted  candour  and  accuracy  to  estimate  aright  his  poverty  of  nature  and  the  malformation  of 
his  mind." 

The  only  point  at  which  I  am  constrained  to  dissent  from  the  great  poet's  judgment  is  where,  having 
recognized  that  "the  signal  characteristic  of  Hamlet's  inmost  nature  is  by  no  means  irresolution  or  hesi- 
tation or  any  form  of  weakness,"  he  adds,  "but  rather  the  strong  conflux  of  contending  forces."  See 
above,  p.  7,  note  19.  But  he  lets  it  go  at  that,  and  in  the  discussion  as  a  whole  he  is  as  remarkable  for 
his  clearness  of  perception  as  his  readers  (quorum  pars!)  have  been  for  their  dulness.  He  wrote  in  1879; 
how  many  have  gone  on  writing  since!  But  Swinburne  foresaw  how  it  would  be;  and  after  he  shows 
how  Shakespeare  has  endeavored  to  exhibit  Hamlet's  courage  and  resourcefulness  in  the  expedition  to 
England,  he  adds,  with  a  still  smile,  the  words  quoted  here  on  p.  iv. 

«  Illo:  Der  Einzige,  der  dir  schadet,  ist  der  Zweifel.      (Pice.,  II,  vi.) 

Die  Wahl  ist's  was  ihm  schwer  wird;  drangt  die  Noth, 
Dann  kommt  ihm  seine  Starke.      (Pice.,  Ill,  i.) 

Wrangel:     Eh  man  iiberhaupt  dran  denkt,  Herr  Furst!      (Tod,  I,  v.) 
Crafin:         Nur  in  Entwurfen  bist  du  tapfer,  feig 
In  Thaten.    (Tod,  I,  vii.) 
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words  not  only  from  his  own  lips  but  from  those  of  the  Dovre  King,  the 
Lean  One,  and  the  Button-Moulder.27 

The  charges,  then,  which  Hamlet  brings  against  himself  are  not,  though 
they  might  well  be,  confirmed  or  substantiated.  Instead,  the  evidence 
points  the  other  way.  In  addition  to  what  we  have  already  considered, 
there  is  the  fact  that  the  two  soliloquies  of  self-reproach  are  so  contrived  as 
to  end  each  in  a  definite  resolve,  and  that  a  resolve  which  is  kept.  "The 
play's  the  thing,"  in  the  one  case;  "From  this  time  forth  my  thoughts  be 
bloody  or  be  nothing  worth,"  in  the  other.  Both  times  Hamlet,  upon 
consideration,  mends  his  ways:  he  turns  from  his  sin  of  inaction,  and  his 
repentance  is  unto  life.  But  the  action  he  resolves  on,  you  say,  is  not  to 
the  point — not  revenge.  You  say  this,  however,  because  you  are  a  critic, 
or  a  psychologist;  or  because  you«have  read  others'  criticisms  of  the  play; 
or  because  you  have  read  the  play  more  than  you  have  seen  it.  In  both 
cases  it  is  action,  not  collapse;  in  both  cases  it  is  action  which  has  to  do 
with  the  King  and  with  thwarting  him;  what  is  more,  in  both  cases  it  is 
action  which  wholly  satisfies  the  speaker  himself.  After  the  second  solil- 
oquy he  complains  of  himself,  questions  himself,  no  more.  And  that  the 
audience  will  observe,  and  are  meant  to  observe,  much  more  readily  than 
the  circumstance  that  the  action  is  not  the  supreme  one  of  killing  the 
King.  So  the  dramatist  is  enabled  to  content  his  audience,  shield  his 
hero,  and  still  prolong  his  play. 

6 

Why,  then,  if  such  be  the  poet's  intention,  does  he  drop  out  of  con- 
sideration two  details  found  both  in  the  Fratricide  Punished  and  in  Belle- 
forest,  and  therefore  probably  in  Kyd  himself?  I  mean  the  guards  or 
multitude  of  courtiers  who  make  the  King's  person  inaccessible  to  Hamlet, 
and  Hamlet's  avowal  that  he  feigned  madness  as  a  device  to  reach  him.28 
It  has  been  thought  that  Shakespeare's  omission  of  these  two  bits  of  external 
motivation  looked  as  if  lie  meant  really  to  ground  the  delay  in  Hamlet's 
character.  But  as  used  by  Kyd  they  had  probably  been  stop-gaps  and 
nothing  more.  In  the  Fratricide  Punished  they  rest  on  two  simple  asser- 
tions of  the  hero.  The  German  Hamlet  twice  speaks  of  the  guards  hinder- 
ing his  approach  to  the  King,  and  that  is  all.  The  hindrance  is  not  repre- 
sented directly — that  is,  dramatically, — and  the  hero  makes  no  effort, 
and  lays  no  plan,  to  outwit  or  circumvent  the  guards.  In  Alfieri's  Oreste 

37  Both  plays  are  pieces  of  symbolism.  But  the  symbolists'  methods  seem  to  be  about  the  only  ones 
nowadays  whereby  these  indefinable  matters  can  effectively  be  brought  upon  the  stage.  Warranted  by 
this  convention,  concreteness  and  explicitness  do  not  offend. 

M  P.P.  II,  v:  My  worthy  friend  Horatio,  through  this  assumed  madness  I  hope  to  get  the  oppor- 
tunity of  revenging  my  father's  death.  You  know,  however,  that  my  father  [his  uncle,  the  King]  is 
always  surrounded  by  many  guards;  wherefore  it  may  miscarry. 

V,  i:     Hither  have  I  come  once  more,  but  cannot  attain  to  my  revenge  because  the  fratricide  is 
surrounded  all  the  time  by  so  many  people. 
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and,  in  less  measure,  in  Euripides'  play  on  the  same  subject,  the  Electro., 
we  see  the  difference :  there  Egisthus  is  surrounded  with  satellites  or  guards, 
but  their  brute  force  is  met  by  stratagem  and  cunning.  This  helps  make 
the  story;  it  gives  the  revenger  something  appropriate  and  relevant  to  do. 
Of  this  there  is  nothing  in  the  Fratricide  Punished;  and  if  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  old  Hamlet  it  probably  furnished  about  as  primitive  and  un- 
convincing a  dramatic  situation  as  the  corresponding  motive  of  retardation 
in  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  where  Hieronimo  is  hindered  in  his  suit  for  justice 
to  the  King.  He  is  "borne  down"  by  Lorenzo's  "nobilitie."  "The  King 
sees  me,"  he  says,  "and  faine  would  heare  my  sute.  Why,  is  not  this  a 
strange  and  seld-seene  thing?"  he  asks  (and  any  one  would  agree  with 
him)  "that  standers  by  with  toyes  [trifles]  should  strike  me  mute?"29 
The  hero's  statement  concerning  the  hindrance  comes  to  nothing;  the 
motivation  is  a  makeshift,  is  really  a  pretence.  So  with  the  feigned  mad- 
ness as  a  passport  to  the  King's  presence  or  a  means  of  facilitating  the 
revenge.'0  Nothing  comes  of  that,  either;  indeed,  in  Belleforest  and  the 
Fratricide  Punished,  as  in  Hamlet,  the  madness  has,  if  anything,  quite 
the  opposite  result.  The  two  bits  of  motivation,31  then,  are,  as  they 
stand,  flimsy  and  nugatory;  to  make  them  otherwise  Shakespeare  would 
have  had  to  contrive  an  intrigue  of  his-  own,  instead  of  adopting  Kyd's; 
and  since  such  motiving  does  not  explain  but  only  calls  attention  to  the 
need  of  explanation,  he  shrewdly  holds  his  peace.  Your  dramatic  artist, 
like  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  Prime  Minister  was 
something  of  a  dramatic  artist  too,  lets  sleeping  dogs  lie. 

Instead  of  enhancing  the  reputation  of  the  hero,  indeed,  these  two  bits 
of  motivation,  if  anything,  impair  it.  The  double  implication  is  that  he 
is  not  clever,  and  that  he  is  chary  of  adventure  and  careful  for  his  life. 
In  Belleforest  the  hero  avows  to  his  mother  that  he  feigns  madness  and 
procrastinates  for  his  own  safety.  And  when  Hieronimo  receives  the 
letter  from  Belimperia,  disclosing  the  identity  of  the  murderers,  he  cries, 

Hieronimo,  beware,  thou  art  betraide 
And  to  entrap  thy  life  this  traine  is  laide. 
Aduise,  thee,  therefore,  be  not  credulous: 
This  is  deuised  to  endanger  thee   . 

Prudent  and  sensible  this  is,  but  not  dashing.  But  Shakespeare's  heroic 
figures  are  commonly,  I  will  not  say  beyond,  but  a  little  above,  the  con- 

»  III.  xii,  64-82.     Cf.  xii,  2-4;  xiv,  S3-56. 

10  Cf.  above,  p.  25,  note  28. 

»'  Besides  these,  here  omitted,  there  may  have  been  another.  In  both  Belleforest  and  the  Fratricide 
Punished,  (I,  vi)  the  hero  avows  the  intention  to  secure  a  vengeance  for  ever  memorable  ("qu'il  en  sera  a 
iamais  parlg  en  ces  terres,"  Evans,  p.  14).  If  this  appeared  in  the  old  Hamlet  it  was  little  in  accord, 
to  be  sure,  with  the  course  of  the  plot.  In  Belleforest  the  hero  plans  the  scene  of  slaughter  at  the  end; 
but  in  all  versions  of  Hamlet,  as  in  the  Fratricide  Punished,  the  King  does  the  planning  and  Hamlet  is 
taken  off  his  guard. 
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siderations  of  prudence  and  common  sense;  careless  and  reckless  of  their 
lives,  as  are  Hotspur,  Romeo  and  Mercutio,  Brutus,  Antony,  and  Corio- 
lanus;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  Shakespeare  would  have  Hamlet 
rank  with  these.  He  holds  his  life  at  a  pin's  fee  at  the  beginning,  and  he 
holds  it  no  higher  at  the  end.  And  that  is  another  reason  for  Shakespeare's 
avoiding  the  subject  of  danger.  In  his  self-reproaches  Hamlet  calls  himself 
a  coward;  by  his  conduct,  therefore,  he  must  furnish  not  the  slightest 
justification  for  the  charge. 

7 

The  technique,  then,  the  similarity  of  the  technique  to  that  in  other 
Shakespearean  and  Elizabethan  plays  and  to  what  we  can  learn  of  that 
in  the  old  play,  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  two  centuries  nearest  the 
poet, — all  these  things  conspire  together  to  prove  that  Hamlet  was  meant  to 
be  an  ideal  character.  He  has  no  tragic  fault,  any  more  than  has  Romeo — 
like  Romeo's  his  fault  is  not  in  himself  but  in  his  stars.  And  thus  con- 
ceived, he'  seems  much  more  Shakespearean  and  Elizabethan — being  less 
Coleridgean  and  German.  As  conceived  by  the  Romanticists  he  is  an 
anomaly — unlike  any  other  character  of  the  time.  He  was  an  innovation 
of  genius,  maybe;  but,  if  such,  he  made  no  stir  in  the  world  and  called 
forth  no  imitation.  There  are  other  revenge  tragedies  after  Hamlet, 
but  no  weak  or  irresolute  revenger.  Tourneur  follows  Marston,  who  pro- 
vides his  revenger  with  plenty  to  do.  And  Shakespeare  himself  never 
before  or  after  created  a  character  like  him— if  such  he  be.  But  alike  are 
his  other  tragic  heroes.  However  under  Senecan  and  Renaissance  influ- 
ence they  may  bewail  themselves,  all  are  quick  and  gallant  spirits. 
Romeo,  both  before  and  after  he  lies  on  the  ground  with  his  own  tears 
made  drunk,  shows  the  pluck  of  a  paladin.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  a 
hero  really  actuated  by  craven  scruples  and  reflective  cowardice  would, 
in  those  rough-and-ready  times,  have  found  small  favor  on  the  tragic  stage. 
Comedy,  the  comedy  of  humours,  was  the  place  for  him.  And  Richard 
II  is  no  exception.  He  is  taken  from  history,  for  one  thing,  the  acts  or 
events  of  which  "have  not  that  magnitude  which  satisfieth  the  mind  of 
man."  Unlike  Hamlet,  moreover,  he  is  not  praised  in  the  play  or  in  any 
way  held  up  to  admiration.  The  worthy  and  serious-minded  all  pity  him 
or  condemn  him.  But  even  he  is  not  irresolute.  Like  Marlowe's  Edward, 
he  is  made  fickle  and  capricious,  easily  uplifted  and  as  easily  cast  down, 
but  not  irresolute.  The  fluctuations  of  Edward's  or  Richard's  passion, 
which  make  the  situations,  are  of  a  different  order;  the  passions  themselves 
are  frivolous  or  terrible,  as  they  come  and  go;  but  there  is  about  them 
nothing  pusillanimous  or  feeble.  Neither  Edward  nor  Richard  is  so  tame 
and  weak  as  to  evade  or  procrastinate.  They  rush  to  extremes,  instead. 
There  is  no  great  duty  from  before  the  face  of  which  they  shrink  and  shy 
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away.  Duties,  indeed,  do  not  trouble  them.  But  it  is  a  sign  of  the  health 
and  noble  simplicity  of  the  Elizabethans  that  nowhere  in  their  serious 
drama,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  there  a  good  character  who,  confronted  by 
his  duty,  fails  to  face  it.  By  the  maladie  du  siecle,  the  malady  of  a  later 
age — the  age  of  Werther,  Coleridge,  and  Se"nancour,  in  which  our  Ham- 
let really  had  his  birth — they  are  untouched. 

So  far  are  Shakespeare's  other  heroes  removed  from  the  infection  that 
they  are,  all  of  them,  great  of  heart,  bold  in  deed,  even  strong  and  lithe  of 
limb,  as  today  no  hero  need  be.  They  are  worthies,  champions,  tall  men  of 
their  hands.  Othello,  as  he  bids  his  uncle  let  him  come  forth,  cries,  "I  have 
made  my  way  through  more  than  twenty  times  your  stop";  old  Lear,  in  his 
last  hours,  kills  Cordelia's  executioner;  Macbeth,  Antony,  and  Coriolanus 
perform  prodigies  of  valour  single-handed  in  the  field.  And  just  such,  we  have 
seen,  is  Hamlet.  He  dauntlessly  follows  the  Ghost;  he  welcomes  the  peril- 
ous sport  of  the  expedition  to  England;  and  when  pitted  against  them 
hand  to  hand,  he  is  more  than  a  match  for  his  antagonists, — whether 
struggling  on  the  platform,  killing  the  spy  in  the  bedchamber,  boarding 
the  pirate  ship,  grappling  in  the  grave,  or  fencing  and  stabbing  and  wrest- 
ing the  cup  at  the  end.  These  are  the  "acts  and  events  greater  and  more 
heroical,"  which  in  tragedy  Elizabethan  dramatic  taste  required.  Indeed, 
the  dramatist  seems  to  have  deliberately  suppressed  or  avoided  much  of 
what  might  remind  us  of  the  student  or  scholar.  The  original  Hamlet, 
probably,  was  as  pedantic,  and  talked  as  much  Latin,  as  old  Hieronimo.  ( 
In  Quarto  1  he  appears  twice  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  in  Quarto  2  but 
once.  And  Hamlet  once  seems  to  make  a  distinction,  and  speaks  to  Horatio 
of  "your  philosophy"  as  if  it  were  he  that  was  the  student  rather  than 
himself.32  No  one  calls  him  a  scholar  save  Ophelia,  who.  at  the  same  time 
calls  him  a  courtier  and  soldier;  and  no  one  scorns  him  or  condescends  to 
him,  we  have  seen,  as  a  bookish,  dreamy,  impractical  person,  though  one 
might  expect  the  King,  Polonius,  or  at  least  Laertes  to  do  it.  He  is 
a  student  of  the  Renaissance,  taking  to  his  sword  as  readily  as  to  his  ink- 
horn  and  book, — indeed  in  all  Shakespeare  who  takes  to  his  sword  more 
readily?  Even  before  the  slaughter  at  the  end,  Hamlet  might  well  have 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  cried  out  with  Candide:  "Helas!  mon  Dieu!  je  suis 
le  meilleur  homme  du  monde  et  voila  d6ja  trois  hommes  que  je  tue."  And 
at  the  end,  though  he  envies  Laertes  his  reputation  as  a  fencer,  he  awaits 
the  combat  with  confidence — a  confidence  fully  warranted  by  the  event. 
"You  will  lose  this  wager,  my  lord" — "I  do  not  think  so  .  .  I  shall  win 
at  the  odds."  He  does  better  than  that — he  has  more  "hits"  to  his  credit 
than  Laertes — and,  when  what  began  in  play  ends  up  in  grim  earnest,  he  has 
killed  two  enemies,  to  their  one.  Why  should  a  dreamy  weakling,  a  melan- 

»  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  take  "your"  in  its  peculiar  indefinite  sense. 
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choly  doubter  or  cynic,  one  broken  in  will  or  hopelessly  engulfed  in  thought, 
be  made  so  healthy  and  sturdy — so  formidable — a  man  of  this  world? 

Now  Shakespeare  is,  in  his  method,  emphatic  and  unmistakable;  and 
if  he  had  suddenly  resolved  to  abandon  heroic  romance,  and  undertake  a 
novel — a  psychological — type  of  character,  such  as  Hamlet  has,  in  the  last 
century,  been  understood  to  be,  he  would  have  tried  to  make  him  as  dif- 
ferent as  possible  from  his  other  characters — make  him  really  a  Werther, 
an  Aprile,  or,  say,  a  Romeo  who  kept  his  sword  like  a  dancer  and  shunned 
danger  and  death.  Instead,  he  has,  save  for  the  delay,  given  him  all  the 
stout  qualities  of  the  others.  Instead,  he  has  kept  for  him  all  the  stout 
qualities  he  had  had  in  Kyd.  How,  then,  could  an  audience  detect  the 
difference,  if  a  difference  there  was  meant  to  be  ?  And  to  indicate  a  differ- 
ence that  the  audience  could  not  detect,  Shakespeare,  of  course,  was  not 
the  man  to  have  lifted  a  finger.  He  was  not  painting  pictures  that  were 
never  to  be  seen,  not  shooting  arrows  into  the  air.  He  was  writing  plays 
which  plain  and  common  people  were  expected  to  like,  and  in  order  to 
like  them,  of  course,  must  understand.  How  naturally — and  how  differ- 
ently from  us — they  understood  the  play  now  in  question  we  have  learned 
already. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  CHANGES  IN  QUARTO  2  AND  THE  REASON  FOR  THEM 

So  far  we  have  been  viewing  the  version  of  Quarto  2  and  the  Folio 
mainly  in  relation  to  the  old  Hamlet,  as  we  learn  of  this  last  through  other 
sources.  What  now  of  Quarto  2  and  the  Folio,  in  relation  to  Quarto  1  ? 
It  matters  not  greatly,  in  this  connection,  how  much  of  Quarto  1  is  Kyd 
or  how  much  Shakespeare,  for  it  is  the  changes  that  reveal  the  dramatist's 
purpose.  Quarto  1,  to  be  sure,  being  incomplete  and  mutilated,  is  only  a 
surreptitious  and  second-hand  report  of  Shakespeare's  first  version.  Not 
much  can  be  made,  therefore,  of  the  absence  or  omission  in  Quarto  1 — - 
particularly  in  the  more  abbreviated  latter  half  of  it — of  what  we  find  in 
Quarto  2  and  the  Folio.  It  is  otherwise  with  omissions  and  positive  modi- 
fications, in  Quarto  2  and  the  Folio,  of  the  material  to  be  found  in  Quarto 
1 .  These,  on  the  whole,  make  for  a  more  compact,  a  more  vividly  interest- 
ing play.  Such  was  the  dramatist's  intention,  no  doubt,  though  in  the 
process  he  has  not  made  it  a  more  coherent  and  consistent  play.  For  the 
student,  as  we  shall  see,  if  not  for  the  playgoer,  an  element  of  confusion 
and  obscurity  is  produced  as  a  result  of  shifting  and  omitting  scenes  and 
of  toning  down  Kyd's  crudities.  All  this  affects  character;  but  the  improv- 
ing and  subtilizing  of  the  characterization  of  the  hero  was  not,  I  think, 
the  chief  thought  of  the  dramatist.  That  result  he  secured  mainly  by 
transmuting  the  dross  of  Kyd's  bombast  into  the  gold  of  Hamlet's  lines. 
,  Neither  there,  however,  nor  in  the  matters  of  structure  and  incident,  which 
we  are  considering,  are  there  changes  which,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
were  necessarily  prompted  by  an  intent  to  indicate  a  weakness  in  the 
hero.  Some  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  lend  him  greater  dignity  and  a 
nobler  pathos.  Yet  the  dramatist's  chief  thought  was  not  of  that  but 
(as  it  should  be)  of  the  play  as  a  whole. 


The  most  remarkable  change  is  the  shifting  of  the  "To  be  or  not  to 
be"  soliloquy  from  Act  II  into  Act  III, — to  a  point  after  Hamlet  has 
resolved  on  the  play  to  catch  the  conscience  of  the  King.  Critics  who 
have  not  laid  this  at  the  door  of  the  reporter,1  have,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
drawn  the  inference  that  here  is  pragmatic  proof  of  Shakespeare's  intention 
to  show  Hamlet's  utter  inability  to  keep  to  the  issue  in  hand.  It  puts 
the  official  seal  and  sanction  upon  the  Coleridgean  criticism.  He  meditates 
on  killing  oneself2 — God  save  the  mark! — when  hot  on  the  trail  of  the 
man  he  is  to  kill !  And  that  establishes  them  in  their  belief  that  Hamlet's 

'  For  this  unjustifiable  position  see  above,  p.  2,  note  3,  and  below,  p.  36,  note  13. 
•  Not  himself,  of  course;  it  is  the  subject  of  suicide  in  general.     See  below,  p.  3d. 
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project  is  a  pretext  or  subterfuge,  and  that  he  undertakes  the  play,  whether 
he  knows  it  or  not,  to  put  off  doing  his  duty. 

In  Quarto  1  the  soliloquy  in  question  stands  early  in  the  second  act, 
and  immediately  follows  Polonius'  report  to  the  King  that  Hamlet  is  mad 
for  love  of  his  daughter.  But,  as  in  Quarto  2,  it  is  directly  connected 
with  the  scene  in  which  Hamlet  bids  Ophelia  "get  her  to  a  nunnery."  At 
the  moment  Polonius  has  finished  his  story,  the  King  espies  Hamlet  at 
hand  "poring  upon  a  book."  Polonius  seizes  the  opportunity,  gets  rid  of 
the  Queen,  stations  Ophelia  aloof,  where  she  shall  not  at  once  be  noticed, 
— with  a  book  in  her  hand,  too,  as  a  pretext  for  her  presence  there  in 
the  gallery, — and  bestows  the  King  and  himself  behind  the  arras.  Just 
so  it  is  in  Quarto  2,  save  that  now  Hamlet  has  no  book.  In  either 
version,  then,  the  soliloquy,  which  originally  arose  out  of  the  train  of 
thought  suggested  by  his  reading,  and  its  accompanying  mood  of  mental 
abstraction,  provides  Hamlet  with  something  to  do  while  these  arrange- 
ments are  making,  and  until  his  eyes  shall  light  on  the  girl.  It  is  a  con- 
venient means  of  making  his  unsuspicion  plausible;  it  stands  attached, 
therefore,  to  the  nunnery  scene  rather  than  the  nunnery  scene  to  it. 
So  we  shall  consider  the  reason  for  shifting  the  nunnery  scene  as  the  funda- 
mental subject  of  inquiry.  In  Quarto  1  this  scene  is  in  content  the  same 
as  in  Quarto  2,  but  the  upshot  is  different.  The  King  pooh-poohs  Polonius' 
explanation  of  the  madness  as  in  the  later  version;  but  he  does  not  ap- 
parently take  alarm,  and  says  not  a  word  of  sending  the  Prince  to  England. 

Now,  by  shifting,  in  his  later  version,  the  nunnery  scene,  and  the  solilo- 
quy which  attaches  to  it,  into  Act  III,  Shakespeare  obtained  effects  of 
suspense  and  of  climax.  Instead  of  having  the  principal  attempt  to  pluck 
out  the  heart  of  Hamlet's  mystery  undertaken  as  soon  as  it  is  determined 
on,  immediately  after  Polonius'  disclosure,  he  lets  intervene  the  two 
minor  attempts — Polonius'  own,  single-handed,  and  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern's.  Thus  Polonius  learns  nothing;  thus  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern  learn  next  to  nothing;  and  naturally  the  King's  suspicions 
lead  him  at  last  to  take  a  hand  himself.  In  the  nunnery  scene  in  either 
position,  moreover,  whether  in  Quarto  1  or  Quarto  2,  Hamlet,  intention- 
ally or  unintentionally,  betrays  himself  ("all  that  are  married  but  one 
shall  live");  but  only  in  the  later  position,  in  Quarto  2,  was  it  possible  for 
the  dramatist  to  give  this  self-betrayal  full  effect  in  the  King's  alarm. 
Polonius  and  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  might  plausibly  be  set  upon 
Hamlet  by  the  King  before  he  takes  alarm  but  not  afterward!  And  how 
much  more  dramatic  and  climactic  is  this  arrangement,  as,  in  Quarto  2, 
the  King,  roused  when  Polonius  makes  report,  sets  on  Polonius,  then  sets 
on  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  and  finally  goes  eavesdropping  on  his 
own  account,  to  learn  even  more  than  he  cared  to  know !  Polonius'  and 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern's  soundings  seem  meaningless  and  profitless 
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except  as  they  whet  the  King's  appetite  for  more.  By  this  arrangement, 
moreover,  the  nunnery  scene,  the  great  emotional  scene  of  renunciation, 
moves  nearer  to  the  centre  of  action  and  passion — just  before  the  play- 
within-the-play  and  the  scene  in  the  bedchamber.  There  they  stand,  in  true 
Shakespearean  fashion,  with  "scenes  in  lower  key" — the  talk  with  the  Player 
and  the  raillery  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern — set,  for  relief,  in  between. 
What  heightens  the  effect  of  this  change,  moreover,  is  the  interweaving 
of  strands  of  the  story,  which  is  quite  in  Shakespeare's  better  manner.  In 
Quarto  1  he  no  doubt  follows  Kyd:  Polonius  makes  his  report,  Hamlet 
happens  in  all  too  opportunely  for  the  occasion3 — "pat  he  comes  like  the 
catastrophe  in  the  old  comedy," — and  at  once  the  eavesdropping  begins. 
In  Quarto  2  Shakespeare  has  Polonius  and  the  King  arrange  for  such  an 
experiment  some  time  in  the  future,  whenever  they  shall  find  Hamlet 
walking,  as  is  his  custom,  there  in  the  lobby  alone;  and  thus  we  not  only 
are  saved  an  inartistic  coincidence  but  also  are  prompted  to  sit  up  in  our 
seats  and  await  that  moment.  By  the  new  arrangement  we  are  invited, 
as  an  audience  should  be,  to  look  ahead;  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  not 
expected  to  believe  that  in  real  life  occasions  and  opportunities  come, 
as  in  a  fairy-tale,  at  call,  at  the  waving  of  a  wand. 

2 

Another  improvement  due  to  interweaving  is  the  placing  of  the  nun- 
nery scene  almost  immediately  before  the  Murder  of  Gonzago,  directly 
after  the  project  of  the  play  is  launched.  As  a  result  the  King  comes  to 
the  performance,  not  indifferent,  but  in  a  state  of  suspicion  and  suppressed 
alarm.  He  knows  that  Hamlet  has  intentions  on  his  life  even  though 
Hamlet  may  not  know  of  his  guilt;  he  has  already  resolved  upon  England, 
though  not  as  yet  upon  another  murder.  By  this  position  the  play  scene 
gains  in  intensity;  just  as  does  the  nunnery  scene  itself,  indeed,  with  its 
menace  for  the  King  and  its  pathos  for  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  now  that 
Hamlet  is  already  at  a  perilous  and  momentous  stage  of  his  enterprise  of 
detection  and  revenge.  In  both  cases  the  coming  event  casts  its  shadow 
before.  "Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,"  has  a  sharper  ring  of  anguish  now  that 
he  is  about  to  come  to  grips  with  this  wickedness,  which  envelops  the  frail 
Ophelia  and  involves  her.  So  with  the  soliloquy.  "How  much  more 
significant,"  says  Professor  Lewis  Campbell,4  "is  the  calm  utterance  of 
deep  melancholy  and  the  poignant  enforced  interview  with  his  lost  love, 
awakening  an  agony  of  wounded  affection  and  suspicion  at  the  moment 
when  the  fateful  issue  was  about  to  be  determined,  when  the  cardinal 
discovery  was  impending,  and  the  need  for  crushing  out  'all  pressures 
past'  was  more  than  ever  imperative  in  its  demand." 

•  See  below,  p.  36.  note  13. 

1  Fortnightly  Review,  v.  78.  p.  508. 
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In  all  three  cases  the  change  has  but  turned  story  into  drama.  It  is 
such  a  change  as  Shakespeare  was  many  a  time  again  to  make  and  had 
made  before.  In  Brooke's  Romeus  and  Juliet  the  killing  of  Tybalt  follows 
the  wedding-night.  In  the  play  this  dire  event  comes  between  it  and  the 
marriage.  Thus  the  emotional,  the  dramatic,  quality  of  the  wedding- 
night  is  deepened.  Banishment,  Mantua,  separation  in  the  moment  of 
their  bliss,  stares  the  young  lovers  in  the  face. 

The  change,  then,  makes  for  economy  of  means,  compactness  and 
richness  of  texture,  and  heightening  of  suspense  and  dramatic  interest. 
And  as  for  character?  Hamlet  is  not  the  only  character.  The  change 
heightens  the  impression  of  the  intelligence  of  the  King  and  raises  up 
in  him  a  more  formidable  antagonist.  Quarto  1  is  defective;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  though  he  has  just  as  much  reason  to  do  so,B  the 
King  does  not  take  alarm  after  the  nunnery  scene,  and  neither  then  nor 
after  the  Mousetrap  has  a  word  to  say  of  England,  or  any  other  word  of 
fear  or  menace  until  after  Polonius'  death;  nay,  by  setting  on  outsiders 
like  Polonius  and  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  after  the  nunnery  scene,6 
he  shows  either  that  he  is  not  alarmed  or  is  not  sensible.  But  in  Quarto 
2  and  the  Folio  he  not  only  seems  more  intelligent  and  dangerous  but  he  is 
constantly  more  aroused.  Three  times  he  there  menaces  his  nephew 
with  deportation- — after  the  nunnery  scene,  after  the  Mousetrap,  and  after 
the  death  of  Polonius;  and  each  time  the  menace  is  less  guarded,  until  at 
the  end  he  fairly  shows  his  teeth  and  sting.  This  lends  import  and  pro- 
gressive effect  to  that  series  of  probings  or  soundings  (both  the  •  King's 
and  Hamlet's  own)  which  begins  with  Polonius'  conversation  with  Hamlet 
about  his  daughter  and  ends  with  the  scene  in  the  Queen's  bedchamber, 
where,  after  the  old  busybody's  ears  are  become  deaf  as  dust,  the  truth 
about  the  Prince's  madness  is  at  last  revealed.  And  so  far  as  Hamlet  him- 
self is  concerned,  it  is  as  if  all  the  while  a  thunder  cloud  were  rising  behind 
his  back,  which,  though  we  see  it,  he  himself  does  not  see  until  the  end  of 
the  bedchamber  scene — did  not  see,  ironically  enough,  when  he  spared  the 
King  at  prayer.  Whether  in  plot  or  in  character,  consequently,  the  main 
result  of  the  change  is  to  pit  the  Prince  and  the  King  more  evenly  against 
each  other,  and  to  let  us  perceive  more  clearly  through  the  gloom  "the 
fell  incensed  points  of  mighty  opposites."  "Nearly  all  that  has  been 

1  In  this  scene  in  Quarto  1  Hamlet  is  just  as  evidently  not  mad  for  love,  just  as  evidently  "dangerous"; 
and  he  says  the  same  thing  about  the  married: — "all  but  one  shall  live." 

8  In  Quarto  1  the  King  asks  them  almost  the  same  questions,  and  gives  them  the  same  directions,  as, 
in  Quarto  2,  he  does  before  the  nunnery  scene.  See  III,  i.  Even  in  Quarto  2,  to  be  sure,  it  is  unplausible 
that  the  murderer  should  use  deputies  at  all  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  madness  of  his  victim's  son. 
That  is  the  old  story  of  Belief orest;  but  in  it  what  the  murderer  wanted  was  to  know  whether  the  madness 
was  genuine.  Relatively,  however, — and  that  is  all  we  are  considering — Shakespeare's  change  is  an 
improvement.  It  is  also  unplausible  in  Quarto  2,  as  in  Quarto  1,  that  the  King  should  allow  the  Queen 
to  sound  the  Prince,  and  Polonius  to  listen;  but  this  is  Polonius'  doing,  not  the  King's,  and  there  is  not  the 
danger  in  their  knowledge  that  there  is  in  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern's. 
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written  of  the  play,"  as  Professor  Kittredge  has  recently  noted,  "has 
been  out  of  focus ;  it  is  the  tragedy,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  a  group ;  and 
in  its  structure  it  is  balanced  in  the  most  delicate  and  unstable  equilib- 
rium between  two  great  personages,  Hamlet  and  the  King."*  This  view 
of  the  play  is  in  keeping  with  Horatio's  final  comment  as  he  addresses 
Fortinbras,  as  well  as  with  the  earliest  criticism,  such  as  that  in  Some 
Remarks  from  which  we  quoted  above,  and  the  still  earlier  one  of  James 
Drake,  in  1699,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  and  which  we  take  up 
again  below.8  It  is  especially  in  keeping  with  the  changes  introduced  in 
connection  with  the  nunnery  scene. 

3 

To  this  scene,  as  I  Have  shown,  the  celebrated  soliloquy  is  directly 
attached.  It  serves  to  introduce  the  scene — to  furnish  Hamlet  with 
something  to  do  and  think  about  as  he  comes  into  the  lobby,  and  to  cover 
the  eavesdroppers'  retreat.  For  the  stage-craft  the  soliloquy  was  needed 
in  its  new  position  in  Quarto  2  just  as  in  the  old;  and  consequently  it 
was  shifted  too.  But  that  is  not  the  view  the  critics  have  taken, 
being  concerned  more  about  stage-craft  than  character.  What  strange 
meditations,  they  say  (and  they  have  said  it  since  the  days  of  Coleridge), 
when  business  of  such  moment  is  afoot!  There  is  the  dreamer,  again, 
all  adrift !  What,  then,  would  they  have  him  talk  about  ?  one  wonders.  Of 
his  play  and  the  acting  of  it?  That  he  discusses  with  the  actor  in  the 
ensuing  scene.  Of  the  King  and  his  revenge,  of  his  private  griefs  and 
shortcomings?  Yes,  that  he  should  do — if  his  part  in  the  play  were,  as 
people  are  inclined  to  think,  the  mere  portrait  or  embodiment  of  a  soul, 
and  every  phrase  were  a  trait.  But  if  it  be  but  a  play,  a  story  not  of  one  but 
of  many  persons  on  the  stage,  what  of  the  two  fellows  behind  the  arras? 
Hamlet  is  soliloquizing;  but,  when  eavesdroppers  are  at  hand  for  the  pur- 
•  pose,  soliloquies  on  the  Elizabethan  stage  are  overheard.  A  pretty  plight 
for  the  dramatist — a  prettier  plight  for  his  hero — if  he  let  Hamlet  speak 
out  now  his  whole  mind,  as,  to  preserve  his  reputation  for  a  practical  man, 
people  would  have  him  do.  The  notion  of  a  practical  man  entertained 
by  Elizabethan  spectators  was  just  the  contrary,  and  so  far  at  least  as 
cleverness  and  cunning  was  concerned,  Hamlet  was  such  a  man.  As  in 

'  Shakespeare  (1916),  p.  40.  But  as  for  the  balancing  and  equilibrium,  one  must  a  little  demur,  or 
at  least  make  reservations.  Certainly  Hamlet  thwarts  and  checkmates  the  King  in  his  moves;  but 
Hamlet  himself  is  not  thwarted — never  moves.  He  only  makes  ready  to  do  so,  as  in  the  play-within- 
the-play  and  in  drawing  his  sword  on  the  King  at  prayer.  "Claudius,"  says  Professor  Kittredge,  refer- 
ring to  current  criticism,  "is  belittled  .  .  .  and  Hamlet's  real  obstacle  being  thus  cleared  from  his  path — a 
new  obstacle  is  called  into  being  to  account  for  his  delay;  namely,  a  complete  misrepresentation  of  his 
mental  and  moral  character."  As  to  the  latter  statement  there  can  be  no  question;  but  if  in  his  brief 
summary  Professor  Kittredge  would  convey  that  it  is  the  King  that  thwarts  Hamlet's  efforts  I  do  not  see 
the  evidence  for  his  view.  There  is  in  the  text  no  intimation  of  which  I  am  aware  that  Hamlet  cannot  at 
any  time  gain  access  to  the  King  and  stab  him.  Where  would  be  the  Hamlet  problem,  if  there  were? 

«  P.  64. 
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Belleforest,  he  plays  the  King's  game  but  always  beats  him  at  it.  He  is 
never  quite  cornered,  never  caught  asleep.  If  he  is  not  permitted  to 
know  the  King's  purposes,  he  sees  a  "cherub  that  sees  them."  Whether 
he  knows  them  this  time  or  does  not  know  them,  this  is  a  trap — have 
the  spectators  not  seen  Polonius  and  the  King  set  it?— and  Heaven  keep 
the  young  Prince  out  of  its  teeth !  They  start  up  in  their  seats,  we  may 
be  sure,  when  he  takes  his  cue.  And  when  his  speech  turns  out  to  be 
only  a  philosophical  discourse  and  reverie  they  will  not  hold  its  unbusi- 
nesslike character  up  against  him,  I  judge,  since  he  proves  so  sensible  as 
not  to  speak  of  his  private  business  where  walls  have  ears.  They  are  on 
pins  and  needles  lest  he  may  speak  of  it,  if  they  are  an  audience  worth 
having. 

Nor  are  the  vagueness  and  irrelevance  of  the  details,  as  has  been 
thought,  to  be  reckoned  against  him.  He  speaks  of  the  oppressor's 
wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely,  the  law's  delay,  the  insolence  of  office, 
from  all  of  which  he  himself  cannot  have  suffered,  and  the  undiscovered 
country  from  whose  bourn  no  traveler  returns,  though  one  had  just  re- 
turned to  him.  But  as  for  this  last,  how  in  that  country  itself  the  myriad- 
minded  one  must  now  sit  and  smile  as  he  watches  the  commentators  pon- 
der— or  make  capital  of — the  phrase!  It  is  no  symptom  of  skepticism. 
It  is  to  be  taken  naturally,  as  all  expressions  in  Shakespeare  are  to  be 
taken,  without  too  far-reaching  a  regard  for  context,  without  a  thought 
of  the  Ghost.9  It  is  a  rare  old  saying,  changed  a  bit  but  without  really 
dramatic  modification: 

unde  non  unquam  remeavit  ullus,10 

or,  as  Caxton  has  it,  "from  which  I  sawe  never  man  come  agayn."  It  is 
an  unguarded  word,  such  as  we  find  not  in  Ibsen,  or  for  which,  if  we  found 
it,  our  present-day  precise  artistic  conscience  would  call  him  to  account. 
And  that  here  and  in  the  soliloquy  in  general  the  commentators  catch 
Hamlet  up  and  cavil  at  his  irrelevance  is  simply  due  to  their  failure  to 
appreciate  the  looseness  of  Elizabethan  dramatic  structure.  They  expect 
unity,  close  communion  between  all  the  elements  of  expression  in  the  play ; 
they  would  have  their  dramatic  characters  speak  with  regard  to  the  com- 
pany, duly  mindful  of  every  circumstance,  and  by  the  card.  Conse- 
quently they  find  that  Hamlet  here  is  meant  to  be  either  doubting  or 
rambling ;  or  else,  in  order  to  make  him  speak  more  strictly  to  the  question, 
they  wrest  his  words.  Some  critics,  accordingly,  adopt  Johnson's  interpre- 
tation (though  long  ago  refuted  by  Malone)  that  Hamlet  is  meditating, 

\ 

*  It  is  refreshing  when  a  commentator  can  take  it  so,  as  does  Dr.  Furness:  "Is  it  not  evident  that 
Shakespeare  is  speaking  in  his  own  person?" 

'»  Here.  CEt.,  I.  1527.     Cf.  Here.  Furens,  I.  865: 

unde  numquam 
Cum  semel  venit  potuit  reverti. 
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not  on  suicide,  but  on  revenge  and  the  consequences  of  revenge.11  It  is 
a  pity  for  clearness'  sake  that  in  making  the  change  from  Quarto  1  Shake- 
speare could  not  also  have  transferred  the  business  of  "reading  on  a  book."12 
He  kept  it  in  Act  II  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  talk  with  Polonius — 
"words,  words,"  "slanders" — and  it  could  not  be  repeated  here.  Ophelia 
is  here  reading  already,  and  for  both  to  be  reading  when  they  meet,  as 
in  Quarto  1,  no  doubt  seemed  to  him  ridiculous.  But  the  chief  reason  is 
that  Hamlet  would  then  a  second  time  come  reading  on  the  stage.  That 
would  be  to  make  a  bookworm  of  him — and  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
critics  yet  unborn.  That  would  be  to  make  Hamlet  "Germany"  after  all. 
Reading,  however,  not  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  it  is  well  to  remember, 
was  the  original  motive,  or  occasion,  of  his  discourse.  And  this  is  only 
one  of  many  changes  whereby,  in  seeking  effectiveness,  the  dramatist 
has  slightly  ruptured  the  continuity  of  his  story.13 

Soliloquies  couched  in  general  and  somewhat  impersonal  form  are 
common  enough.  In  Shakespeare  himself  there  are  Henry  IV's  soliloquy 
on  sleep  and  Henry  V's  on  ceremony.  What  is  more  remarkable  is  speeches 
addressed  to  others,  but  so  wide  the  strictly  dramatic  mark  as  Mercutio's 
on^Queen  Mab  and  Jaques'  "All  the  world's  a  stage,"  or  that  death's- 
head  meditation  in  Measure  for  Measure  imparted  to  Claudio  by  the 
Duke  disguised  as  a  friar.  In  delivering  these  it  has  always  been  the 
custom  of  the  stage  for  the  speaker  to  ignore  the  other  characters,  even 
turn  his  back  on  them.  And  this  the  text  warrants.  The  Duke  keeps 
to  his  rdle  of  moralizing  friar,  but  what  he  says  is  cast  in  gnomic  form, 

>»  Lewis  (Genesis  of  Hamlet,  p.  100)  does  this. 

12  See  Act  II,  ii,  168:  "Enter  Hamlet  reading  on  a  book.  Queen:  But  look  where  sadly  the  poor 
wretch  comes  reading." 

18  From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  would  appear  that,  as  in  Quarto  1,  the  nunnery  scene  and 
soliloquy  must  have  stood  in  this  place  in  Act  II  in  the  original  Hamlet;  and  that  Quarto  1  is  not,  as  Pro- 
fessor Creizenach  insists,  a  corruption  of  Quarto  2.  (See  above,  p.  2,  note  3,  especially  the  reference 
to  the  Library.)  Not  only  does  the  evidence  of  the  Fratricide  Punished  (II,  iv)  point  in  this  direction, 
but  the  general  character  of  Kyd's  art  (or  of  pre-Shakespearean  art)  as  well.  Preparations,  and  inter- 
lacings  with  climactic  effect,  had  not  yet  arrived;  patness  of  coincidence  was  not  objectionable.  Just  as 
in  Quarto  1  the  experiment  follows  promptly  upon  the  heels  of  the  proposal,  so  in  the  Spanish  Tragedy, 
I,  iv,  Lorenzo  having  proposed  that  they  spend  the  time  in  sports  and  revelling,  Horatio  cries:  "The 
King,  my  lords,  is  coming  hither  straight.  To  feast  the  Portingall  Embassadors";  and  forthwith  (sc.  v) 
the  revelling  begins.  So  the  plan  of  Hieronimo's  play-within-the-play  is  hatched  with  Belimperia  immedi- 
ately after  her  reproaches;  in  come  his  enemies  who  are  destined  to  play,  to  deadly  purpose,  their  parts 
in  it,  and  the  old  fellow  invites  them,  and  "fits"  them  on  the  spot.  This  is  all  in  one  scene,  IV,  i;  and 
only  Isabella's  final  soliloquy  intervenes  between  that  and  the  performance.  Besides,  there  is  evidence 
in  Quarto  2,  as  we  have  just  seen,  of  dislocation.  (Cf.  also  Lewis,  Genesis,  pp.  23-28.)  The  natural  thing, 
one  feels  inclined  to  add,  would  be  to  put  Polonius'  theory  to  the  test  (his  daughter  being  at  hand)  at 
once;  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  the  King  to  witness  it.  The  theory  having  failed  him,  it  would 
be  the  natural  thing,  again,  for  Polonius  to  sound  Hamlet  anew.  To  be  sure.  Ophelia  is  not  present  in 
Act  II,  Sc.  2  of  Quarto  2;  but  that  she  was  present  in  the  original  version,  as  in  Quarto  1.  is  apparent. 
At  II,  i,  118  Shakespeare  has  kept  the  expression  "goe  we  to  the  King"  (Quarto  1:  "Lets  to  the  King"). 
That  she  does  not  reappear  with  her  father  is  due  to  Shakespeare's  postponing  the  experiment  of  the 
nunnery  scene  to  Act  III ;  and  to  the  further  consideration  that  it  is  more  seemly  that  Ophelia  should 
not  be  present,  to  be  embarrassed  by  her  father's  asinine  deportment,  the  Queen's  rebuke,  and  the  discussion 
of  her  own  love  affairs. 
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addressed  to  anybody.  And  speaking  to  a  young  man,  father  of  a  babe 
in  arms  whose  too  precipitate  appearance  has  been  the  cause  of  present 
difficulties,  he  seems  as  forgetful  of  recent  momentous  events  as  is  Hamlet 
himself: 

For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire, 
The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins, 
Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner. 

Nor  is  this,  irrelevance  and  impersonality  in  meditation  at  all  confined 
to  Shakespeare ;  indeed  Hamlet's  talk  here,  and  in  the  graveyard,  is  prob- 
ably, along  with  other  matters  in  the  play,  influenced  by  Marston's  Mal- 
content (1600). u  Neither  is  it  confined  to  the  Elizabethan  age.  It  is  not 
lacking  in  Calderon  and  in  the  Greeks.  There  is  Hippolytus's  long  tirade 
on  the  wickedness  of  woman, — on  the  misfortune  that  there  should  be 
such  a  creature,  whom  fathers  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  and  husbands  must 
then  have  on  their  hands.15  And  there  are  the  choruses,  often  so  general 
that  commentators  are  at  some  pains  to  trace  the  connection,  such  as 
that  at  line  944  of  the  Antigone,  on  Danae,  Cleopatra,  and  Lycurgus,  the 
first  two  innocent  and  the  last  guilty,  the  only  similarity  of  whom  to  Antig- 
one lies  in  "their  noble  birth  and  their  cruel  imprisonment."16  In  Greek, 
Senecan,  and  Elizabethan  tragedy  alike,  moreover,  there  are  numerous 
choruses,  speeches,  and  soliloquies  which  manifest  not  only  the  general- 
izing but  a  moralizing  tendency.17  The  Greek  choruses  of  this  description 
would  fit  almost  any  tragedy  as  well  as  that  in  which  they  occur.  They 
dilate  on  Man's  ignorance  of  his  fate,  his  insolence  and  rashness,  the  folly 
of  calling  him  happy  before  death,  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  the  irrefragable 
power  of  Zeus  and  his  laws.  This,  on  a  large  scale,  is  only  what  on  a  small 
scale  occurs  throughout — in  the  sententiae,  which  abound  particularly  in 
classical  tragedy,  but  which,  in  more  flexible  and  less  isolated  form,  are 
not  infrequent  in  Shakespeare's  maturest  work.  The  evolution — the  dif- 
ferentiation— was,  in  his  day,  not  complete.  Not  every  thought  that  Shake- 
speare put  into  a  play  was  fused  and  transmuted  into  the  essential  sub- 
stance of  drama. 

4 

Another  change  in  Quarto  2  is  the  addition  of  the  last  soliloquy,  "How 
all  occasions  do  inform  against  me."  Its  absence  in  Quarto  1  as  it  stands 
proves,  of  course,  nothing ;  but  since  the  presence  of  the  soliloquy  in  Quarto 

14  See  below,  pp.  72-73,  note  4,  and  my  article  "Hamlet,  Marston,  and  the  Malcontent  Type,"  Modern 
Philology  (1906).  especially  pp.  300-301. 
"LI.  616-67. 
»  Jebb,  ad  lac. 
17  For  these  in  Elizabethan  tragedy  see  Prof.  M.  L.  Arnold's  Soliloquies  of  Shakespeare  (1911),  pp.  149-54. 
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1  has  generally  been  taken  to  indicate  Shakespeare's  intention  to  present 
a  procrastinating  character,  we  need  concern  ourselves  only  to  show  that, 
if  added  it  was,  Shakespeare  had  not  that  purpose  but  another. 

In  this  soliloquy  a  contrast  is  established  between  Hamlet  and  For- 
tinbras,  as  in  the  earlier  soliloquy  there  was  one  between  him  and  the 
Player.18  In  either  case  there  is  not  much  of  a  parallel;  but  Hamlet's 
sensitive  young  spirit  finds  one,  and  is  overcome  with  shame.  In  real 
life,  to  our  experience  of  which  the  critics  are  always  appealing,  would  a 
reproach  on  such  an  occasion  discredit  him?  And  when  it  comes  to  the 
charges,  we  have  already  seen  how  vaguely  Hamlet  speaks  when  he  brings 
them,  how  he  then  puts  them  from  him,  shakes  his  head,  and  says  he 
"does  not  know."  But  his  ignorance  is  not  that  of  skepticism,  bewildered 
impotence,  or  despair.  He  does  not  know  the  reason,  for  there  is  no  reason,/ 
and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  an  end: 

O  from  this  time  forth 
My  thoughts  be  bloody  or  be  nothing  worth. 

The  resolve,  as  I  showed  above,  is  kept.  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  are 
sent  packing  into  eternity,  the  pirate  ship  is  boarded,  and  Hamlet  presently 
returns,  after  defying  the  King  in  a  letter,  to  have  it  out  with  him.  And  never 
again,  as  we  have  seen,  does  he  complain  or  reproach  himself:  instead,  he 
speaks,  on  his  return,  of  the  impending  deed  as  if  there  were  no  question 
about  it  and  had  never  been  any.  "Is't  not  perfect  conscience?"  he  asks 
Horatio,  "to  quit  him  with  this  arm?"  And  when  he  replies  that  news  of 
the  death  of  the  two  courtiers  will  soon  be  reaching  the  King,  Hamlet  re- 
joins, "It  will  be,  short;  the  interim  is  mine."  Such  accents  (unless  we  be 
utterly  dead  and  insensible  to  the  finer  shades  of  language,  and  to  the 
characteristic  intonations  of  human  speech)  are  not  meant  for  those  either 

11  It  is  by  these  contrasts  that  Shakespeare  designs  to  cast  reflections  upon  Hamlet,  not  by  that  with 
Laertes.  And  both  are  so  arranged  that  they  throw  no  harsh  light  upon  him,  except  in  Hamlet's  own 
eyes.  His  generous  envy  does  him  honor.  With  Laertes  there  is  parallelism  in  the  matter  of  losing  a. 
father — no  more, — and  Hamlet,  again,  in  words  like  Hieronimo's  to  Bazulto  (III.  xiii,  161),  is  the  one  to 
recognize  it:  "For  by  the  image  of  my  cause,  I  see  the  portraiture  of  his."  The  contrast  between  them, 
however,  is  favorable;  it4is  such  a  contrast  as  between  Edgar  and  Edmund,  Cordelia  and  Regan,  Banquo 
and  Macbeth.  Laertes*  promptitude  is  a  minor  matter,  and,  considering  his  recklessness  of  right  and 
wrong,  not  greatly  to  his  credit.  Better  delay  with  Hamlet,  Shakespeare,  if  questioned,  would  have 
answered,  than  strike  in  the  dark  with  Laertes.  But  modern  criticism  turns  this  round,  as  if  the  play  were 
the  Statue  and  the  Bust,  though  without  that  comment  which  even  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  Browning 
thought  it  necessary  to  add: 

Oh,  a  crime  will  do 

As  well,  I  reply,  to  serve  for  a  test 

As  a  virtue  golden  through  and  through. 

Shakespeare's  contrasts  are  moral  rather  than  psychological;  the  critics  make  them  psychological  rather 
than  moral.  It  is  only  what  they  do,  though,  to  his  characters  in  general.  If  they  would  but  consider  how 
Shakespeare  reversed  the  process  in  making  them!  In  his  sources  he  had  warrant  for  making  Richard  III 
and  Macbeth,  though  bad  men,  good  kings.  He  deliberately  made  them  bad  kings.  Think  of  Browning 
or  Balzac  doing  itl  He  deliberately  avoided  this  psychological  complication,  then  new  to  the  stage,  to 
attain  imaginative  simplicity  and  moral  intensity  and  impressiveness.  (See  on  Laertes  also  Kittredge, 
Shak.,  p.  39.) 
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of  irresolution  or  of  evasion.  How  calm  he  is,  how  steady !  His  teeth  are 
not  set  nor  are  his  nerves  on  a  tension,  for  he  has  known  no  failure  and 
expects  none.  The  hours  of  enforced  deliquium  and  eclipse  are  over,  and 
Hamlet  is  himself  again — is  really  what  he  has  always  been. 

Now  the  psychological  theory  implies  a  weakness  not  to  be  cured  by 
finally  coming  to  oneself  or  pulling  oneself  together;  the  genuine  tragic 
fault  loses  its  tragic  quality  and  impressiveness  if  it  be  remedied  in  Act 
IV,  before  the  catastrophe  which  it  is  supposed  to  bring  about.  But 
here  that  is  not  the  question;  and  by  adding  this  soliloquy  Shakespeare 
shows  still  more  clearly  than  elsewhere  that  Hamlet's  tardiness  is  not  a 
sin  or  a  disease,  not  a  taint  in  the  blood  or  a  clot  on  the  brain,  but  simply, 
as  he  says,  a  case  of  remissness,  forgetting,  or  neglect.  And  the  neglect 
and  delay  are  now  over  and  done  with :  the  soliloquy,  with  its  final  resolu- 
tion, is  there,  if  for  nothing  else,  to  show  it.  It  is  unthinkable,  otherwise, 
that  Hamlet  should  never,  in  the  two  acts  which  follow,  utter  a  word  of 
complaint  or  self-reproach  again.  Evidently  the  soliloquy  was  put  in, 
not  as  an  indictment,  but  to  make  clear  what  was  the  trouble,  and  end 
it.  In  the  soliloquy  at  the  close  of  Act  II  he  had  reproached  him- 
self with  the  duty  undone,  and,  a  doubt  of  the  Ghost  arising,  he  had 
resolved  upon  the  play  to  catch  the  King.  In  this  soliloquy  he  finds  that 
still  for  some  reason  the  duty  is  undone,  and  resolves  on  bloody  deeds. 
"Thoughts,"  to  be  sure,  is  what  he  says;  but  that  does  not  much  matter 
since  these  are  thoughts  that  bring  deeds  in  their  trail.  In  both  solilo- 
quies his  words  are  made  good;  both  soliloquies  are — though  not  as  they 
have  hitherto  been  thought  to  be — landmarks  in  the  drama. 

Critics  generally  have  taken  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter,  and 
have  here  found  Hamlet  particularly  futile  and  impotent,  boldly  speaking 
of  bloody  deeds  at  the  very  moment  when  he  goes  to  England  without  a 
murmur.19  It  is  worse,  they  think,  even  than  soliloquizing  on  "To  be  or  not 
to  be"  after  the  scent  is  caught  and  the  hunt  is  up.  But  is  it  not  strange 
to  make  much  of  his  failure  to  resist  the  royal  order?  He  is  in  custody; 
and  a  man  is  not  considered  feeble  or  incapable  because  he  doe's  not  fight 
the  police  when  he  is  arrested,  or  because,  though  guiltless,  he  steps  up 
to  the  scaffold  without  being  driven  or  dragged.  Acquiescence  on  such 
occasions  is  taken  for  granted;  but  here  it  is  not  altogether  taken  for 
granted.  "I  must  to  England,"  he  had  said  to  the  Queen,  "you  know  that." 
Thought  of  resistance  does  not  occur  to  Hamlet  or  the  dramatist  either; 
but  that  he  is  not  acquiescing  impotently  the  dramatist  has  taken  pains 

"  Cf.  even  Professor  Lewis,  for  instance,  p.  31:  "Hamlet  utters  his  strongest  expression  of  resolute  vin- 
dictiveness  just  as  he  is  turning  his  back  upon  his  task,  perhaps  for  ever."  But  he  is  not  turning  his  back, 
in  reality.  Nor  is  he,  as  Coleridge  says  (Led.  on  Shaft.,  Bohn  Ed.,  1900,  p.  164),  giving  himself  up  to  hit 
destiny,  and  hopelessly  placing  himself  in  the  power  and  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies. 
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to  make  clear.  Hamlet  falls  in  with  his  deportation  only  as  part  of  his  plan. 
In  Quarto  2  some  lines  are  added  to  the  bedchamber  scene  to  show  it.20 

Ham.       I  must  to  England;  you  know  that? 

Queen.  Alack, 

I  had  forgot.    "Tis  so  concluded  on. 

Ham.       There's  letters  seal'd,  and  my  two  school-fellows, 
Whom  I  will  trust  as  I  will  adders  fang'd. 
They  bear  the  mandate.    They  must  sweep  my  way 
And  marshal  me  to  knavery.    Let  it  work; 
For  'tis  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar;  and  't  shall  go  hard 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon.    O  'tis  most  sweet 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet. 

The  language  of  futility  or  impotence  indeed!  If  it  was  the  principle 
of  the  plot,  as  of  the  story  of  Belleforest,  for  Hamlet  to  play  the  King's 
game  and  beat  him  at  it,  then  to  go  to  England,  or  to  start  for  England, 
was  but  to  play  the  game.  And  the  three  matters  which  hang  together — 
the  last  soliloquy,  these  words  before  it  about  hoisting  with  the  petar,  and 
the  incident  of  the  pirate  capture  in  which  Hamlet  takes  his  fate  into  his 
own  hands  and  cuts  loose  from  his  companions,  instead  of  being,  without 
a  reason,  set  by  his  companions  ashore, — all  have  been  inserted  into  Quarto 
2,  as  Professor  Lewis  suggests,  to  give  to  Hamlet's  inaction  the  most  favor- 
able color.21  They  show  that  at  this  critical  moment  he  has  not  forgotten 
the  duty  of  the  morrow,  that  indeed  he  is  ready  for  the  business  of  today. 


His  inaction  is  thought  due  to  the  fact  that  he  dissipates  the  energy 
of  his  resolve  in  an  endless  brooding  on  the  deed  required.22  I  find,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  is  kept  off  that  subject  as  much  as  may  be.  In  Act  II 
there  is  not  a  word  of  it  save  in  the  final  soliloquy;  in  Act  III  not  a  word 
save  where  he  catches  the  King  at  prayer  and  where  the  Ghost  appears; 
in  Act  IV  not  a  word  save  in  the  final  soliloquy  again;  and  in  Act  V  not 
a  word  save  "Is't  not  perfect  conscience?"  and  the  rest.  Whether  in  the 
soliloquies,  moreover,  or  in  talking  to  Horatio,  Hamlet  hardly  uses  the 
word  revenge  or  makes  definite  references  to  the  impending  deed.  Kyd's 

"  That  they  were  not  in  the  original,  unmutilated  Quarto  1.  is  made  likely  by  the  fact  that  in  this 
version  as  we  have  it  the  King  himself  says  nothing  of  England,  whether  after  the  nunnery  scene  or  after 
the  Mousetrap,  as  he  does  in  Quarto  2.  Mere  mutilation  is  not  consistent,  and  would  not  explain  the  drop- 
ping out  of  these  things  that  hold  naturally  together.  Moreover,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  in  the  older  version 
there  was  a  sharp  ironical  peripeteia  in  the  bedchamber  scene.  Hamlet  thwarts  the  King's  purpose  in 
spying,  and  wins  over  the  Queen  as  a  confidante,  but  by  killing  Polonius  he  brings  about,  at  the  height  of 
his  success,  his  own  deportation  to  England.  In  Quarto  2  England  has  already  been  resolved  upon. 

11  Genesis  of  Hamlet,  pp.  31-34. 

«  Bradley,  p.  106.  Bulthaupt  (op.  cil.,  p.  305)  thinks  that  Hamlet  sets  out  for  England  to  gain  time 
for  reflection.  What  he  said  before  going,  what  he  did  when  he  went,  alike  seem  not  to  matter. 
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Hamlet,  in  all  likelihood,  howled  "Revenge !"  or  "Vindicta !"  like  Hieron- 
imo,  Marston's  Antonio,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  Ghost  himself.23 

Yet  is  not  this  very  reticence  a  sign  of  the  hero's  indifference  and  in- 
capacity? And  is  not  the  author's  evasion  equivalent  to  the  hero's? 
That  would  be  like  Hamlet's  supposed  irresponsibility  in  the  "To  be  or  not 
to  be"  soliloquy,  or  like  his  going  to  England  when  he  ought  to  have  stayed 
at  home.  By  such  negative  means  the  author  could  avoid  difficulties, 
but  he  could  not  convey  to  an  audience  that  the  hero  was  avoiding  dif- 
ficulties. That  is  a  positive  effect,  to  be  attained  on  the  stage  only  by 
positive  means.  The  author  would  then  have  had  to  cause  his  hero  to  say 
much  and  do  little,  to  make  plans  and  fail  to  carry  them  out,  or  else  through 
his  own  confession  or  the  comment  of  others  conspicuously  to  appear  to 
be  avoiding  the  discussion  of  revenge  or  the  making  of  plans  which  should 
lead  to  it.  On  the  stage  only  the  positive  counts;  the  negative — silence  or 
reticence,  mere  omission — -goes  unnoticed.  Literary  critics,  who,  in  their 
subtlety,  notice  with  pleasure  little  else,  transpose  drama  into  literature.  A 
And  in  this  particular  case  reticence  is  really  an  example  of  the  dramatist's 
practical  finesse.  Shakespeare  again  lets  sleeping  dogs  lie — trusting  to  an 
interested  audience  not  to  notice  it.  They  did  not,  we  have  seen,  in  two 
hundred  years. 

From  plans,  indeed,  our  dramatist  shies  away  farther  even  than  from 
the  thought  of  revenge  or  the  cause  of  the  procrastination.  Hamlet  has 
no  plans  save  for  preliminaries,  such  as  the  feigned  madness,  the  play, 
and  the  thwarting  of  the  King  in  sending  him  to  England — none  for  the 
deed  itself.  And  it  makes  a  particularly  bad  impression — I  mean  as  a 
bit  of  reality,  of  course,  not  as  art — that  he  produces  no  plan  toward  the 
end.  Readers  notice  it,  if  spectators  are  too  much  engaged.  But  here 
Shakespeare  is  following  his  plot,  no  doubt,  and  is  again  stepping  gingerly. 
The  Prince  is  playing  the  King's  game  still,  and  reason  for  it.  And  if  he 
loses  in  the  psychological  reader's  respect  he  gains  in  the  spectator's  sym- 
pathy. For  is  it  not  a  sorry  business  to  scheme  to  catch  a  man  and  kill 
him?  Setting  traps,  and,  by  deceit  and  cajolery,  luring  your  victim  into 
them,  is  not  a  hero's  r61e.  Agamemnon  stepping  blindly  into  the  toils  of 
his  murderer  makes  a  better  play  by  far  than  Orestes  and  Pylades,  in 
the  various  versions,  hunting  the  murderer's  trail.  When,  the  year  before, 
Shakespeare  tried  his  hand  at  such  an  intrigue,  as  he  followed  Plutarch 
in  Julius  Casar,  he  by  no  means  reached  the  summit  of  his  art.  Our 
sympathy  goes  out  to  the  poor  victim,  despite  all.  And  in  the  emotional 

»  Lodge.  Wits  Miserie  (1596).  p.  56,  speaks  of  the  pale  "Visard  of  the  ghost  which  cried  so  miserally 
at  the  Theator  like  an  oister-wife,  Hamlet,  reuenge."  Dekker,  Satiromastix  (1602):  "Tucca.  My  name's 
Hamlet,  reuenge;  thou  hast  been  at  Paris  garden,  hast  thou  not?"  Works  (1873)  i,  p.  229.  Westward  Ho, 
v.  iii:  "Tenterhook.  Let  these  husbands  play  mad  Hamlet,  and  crie  reuenge."  In  Shakespeare's  version 
Hamlet  utters  no  such  cry.  Cf.  also  the  later  reference,  Rowland's  Night  Raven  (1620): 

I  will  not  cry,  Hamlet,  Revenge  my  greeves. 

But  I  will  call,  Hangman,  Revenge  on  theeves.— Allusion-Book,  i,  p.  157. 
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effect  and  tragic  quality  of  his  catastrophe  he  here  gains  immeasurably 
by  letting  the  villain  King  still  take  the  lead,  and  load  his  soul  with  the 
whole  burden  of  the  slaughter  at  the  end.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  that 
Hamlet  should  not  suspect  a  fencing-match,  arranged  by  his  deadly  enemy, 
with  a  man  "whose  hands  but  a  few  hours  ago  were  at  his  throat."  But 
it  is  impossible,  also,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  he  should  suspect  that  the 
King  and  Laertes,  reputed  men  of  honor,  would  undertake  to  perpetrate 
such  an  outrage  against  the  law  of  arms,  in  which  success  would  mean 
infamy.  Perhaps  the  improbabilities  cancel  each  other;  but,  since  the 
issue  is  not  raised,  the  audience,  in  'their  absorption,  actually  think  of 
neither.  For  Shakespeare  the  real  and  only  question  is  how  the  tragedy 
shall  remain  a  tragedy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  hero  act  like  the  gallant 
gentleman  he  is  and  yet  be  not  a  fool.  If  Hamlet  suspected,  he  would 
not  enter  the  fight;  or  in  case  he  did  enter  it,  he  would  then  be  followed 
with  less  sympathy  and  anxiety,  since  he  must  needs  come  out  ahead  again, 
as  the  better  man.  By  that  the  tragedy  would  be  upset.  Hamlet  must 
perish,  but  neither  falter  nor  fail.  And  in  going  to  his  death  he  keeps  his 
reputation  for  astuteness  as  well  as  for  reckless  valor  by  giving  utterance 
to  a  premonition,  and  with  a  smile  defying  it.  Since  he  exhibits  no  plan, 
the  reflective  reader  today  may,  with  Professor  Bradley,  well  shake  his 
head  at  one  so  ready  to  die  "with  a  sacred  duty  still  undone";  but  the 
unlettered  audience  is  with  him  now  more  than  ever,  and  joins  in  the 
judgment  of  audiences  long  ago  at  the  Globe.  If  their  point  of  view  be  / 
taken  (and  what  other  are  we  entitled  to  take?)  Shakespeare  here  again 
at  the  end  has  not  been  portraying  the  impotence  of  Hamlet's  character 
but  has  been  handling  a  situation,  hedged  about  with  difficulties,  with 
consummate  tact.  He  is  presenting,  not  so  much — in  all  its  consistency — a 
'  character,  as  a  highly  emotional  situation. 

Throughout  his  later  version  he  evades  the  subject  of  revenge,  again,  as 
by  numerous  minor  omissions  and  substitutions,  which  we  have  not  hitherto 
noticed,  he  secures  the  effect  of  Hamlet's  secrecy.  In  Quarto  2  and  the 
Folio  no  one  is  permitted  to  share  the  Ghost's  revelations  but  Horatio,  and 
he  only  late  in  the  play.  In  the  Fratricide  Punished  Horatio  and  Francisco 
learn  immediately  after  the  Ghost's  disappearance  that  he  has  disclosed  a 
horrible  thing  which  craves  vengeance;  and  after  Francisco  goes  out  Horatio 
is  flatly  told  what  it  is.  Both  of  these  friends  offer  assistance  but  it  is  de- 
clined. There  is  nothing  of  this  in  Shakespeare.  Hamlet  has  no  confidant 
but  Horatio,  and  except  just  before  the  Mousetrap  he  tells  him  nothing  on  . 
the  stage  until  late  in  Act  V.  What  he  does  tell  him  implies  in  both  cases 
previous  confidences;  but  on  the  stage  the  only  aspects  of  the  situation 
touched  upon  are,  in  the  first  instance,  the  King's  guilt,  in  the  second,  the 
justification  of  quitting  him  for  it  "with  this  arm."  There  is  no  word  be- 
tween them  of  revenge,  until  just  when  Hamlet  is  about  to  take  it.  We  are 
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not  suffered  to  witness  Hamlet's  passionate  confidences  and  vows  of  venge- 
ance, or  Horatio's  sympathetic  indignation  and  offers  of  aid.  That,  or- 
dinarily, would  make  one  of  the  great  scenes,  a  scene  a  faire,  perhaps; 
but  here  it  would  never  do — we  should  then  be  expecting  vengeance  in 
the  second  act,  or  else  a  prolonged  intrigue  directed  explicitly  to  that  end. 
Two  revengers,  through  four  acts,  could  not  well  be  kept  from  their  busi- 
ness of  revenge,  if  one  could.  Of  Hamlet's  purposes,  indeed,  there  is  until 
late  in  Act  V  no  indication  that  Horatio  is  aware.  In  the  Fratricide  Pun- 
ished, besides  his  disclosures  in  Act  I  Hamlet  speaks  to  Horatio  of  his 
purpose  of  revenge  both  at  the  beginning  of  Act  V  and  after  the  play,  at 
the  close  of  their  discussion  of  the  King's  guilt.  In  Quarto  2  he  does 
neither;  and,  as  for  the  latter  situation,  it  is  pretty  clear  on  comparison  with 
Quarto  1  that  for  the  best  of  reasons  the  dramatist  gets  rid  of  Horatio's 
embarrassing  presence  on  the  stage  as  soon  as  ever  his  work  in  helping 
detect  the  King's  guilt  is  done.24 

There  is  the  same  reticence  with  the  Queen.  In  the  Fratricide  Punished 
the  scene  in  the  bedchamber  is  cut  so  short  that  it  yields  no  evidence. 
But  in  Quarto  1  Hamlet  speaks  twice  of  revenge  in  her  presence:  once 
to  the  Ghost  in  words  which  in  Quarto  2  and  the  Folio  are  replaced  by 
vague  and  allusive  language,  and  once  to  the  Queen  herself,  in  words 
which  in  Quarto  2  and  the  Folio  are  (surely  by  no  chance)  omitted.  For 
in  Quarto  1  the  Queen  is  asked  for  assistance  and  promises  it,  whereas  in 
Quarto  2  and  the  Folio  she  promises  secrecy  and  no  more.  To  do  more 
she  has  no  occasion,  for  she  is  not  told25  of  Hamlet's  purpose  or  even  plainly 
given  to  understand  that  the  former  King  was  murdered.26 

*  There  is  no  exit  indicated  for  Horatio,  but  in  both  Quarto  2  and  the  Folio  he  says  nothing  after  "I 
did  very  well  note  him"  (I.  301).  If  he  was  meant  to  remain  on  the  stage  he  is  a  quite  idle  spectator  of 
Hamlet's  mockery  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  and  Polonius.  Perhaps  it  is  he  who  goes  out  at  line 
303  to  call  the  Recorders.  But  in  Quarto  1  Horatio  stays  on  the  stage  to  exchange  another  word — a 
simple  and  very  foolish  "goodnight" — at  the  end. 

14  The  words  "Murdered,  damnably  murdered,"  or  their  equivalent,  in  the  description  of  the  pictures, 
are  omitted,  as  well  as  the  repeated  expressions  of  his  purpose  of  "revenge."  All  that  remains  in  Quarto 
2  is:  "As  bad,  good  mother,  as  kill  a  king  and  marry  with  his  brother."  This  is  plain  enough,  you  would 
think,  but  the  Queen  is  permitted  only  to  gasp  at  it.  She  is  innocent,  but  Hamlet  hits  at  the  King  over 
her  shoulder. 

»  That  in  all  these  respects  Quarto  1  represents  the  Kydian,  or  original,  Hamlet  appears  from  several 
circumstances.  In  the  bedchamber  scene  in  Belleforest  the  Queen  is  likewise  told  the  whole  truth  and  she 
promises  her  prayers.  In  Antonio's  Revenge  the  same  is  the  case,  only  it  is  after  the  bedchamber  scene, 
for  there  Antonio  speaks  only  to  the  Ghost.  In  that  play  and  in  the  Spanish  Tragedy  the  woman  con- 
cerned is  a  confederate. 

That  the  scene,  as  it  stands  in  Quarto  1,  is,  though  mutilated,  not  a  corruption  of  that  in  Quarto  2, 
but  an  earlier  version,  is  evident  also  from  the  structure  of  it.  Though  the  character  of  the  Queen  is  ele- 
vated, the  scene  in  Quarto  2  loses  in  dramatic  point.  "But  as  the  play  was  originally  written,"  says  Hun- 
ter (Illustrations,  ii,  p.  257),  "the  scene  had  a  purpose.  Hamlet  reveals  to  his  mother  his  knowledge  of  his 
uncle's  guilt,  and  his  purpose  of  revenge,  and  she  engages  to  conceal  and  assist."  What  is  more,  there  is 
here  an  ironical  reversal.  See  above,  p.  40  note  20.  In  Quarto  2  the  scene  is  only  the  last  step  in  a  move- 
ment already  started,  and,  in  itself,  presents  a  situation  of  great  spiritual  passion.  But  the  sharpness  of 
the  reversal,  or  peripeteia,  in  Quarto  1  belongs  to  an  earlier  Shakespearean  technique,  and  indeed  to  the 
technique  of  Kyd. 
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All  this  reticence  and  secrecy  to  what  end?  Those  who  lean  to  psy- 
chology will  hold  that  this  again  is  Hamlet's  evasion,  and  that  he  wants 
no  confidants  because  their  knowledge  would  put  him  to  shame.  But,  if, 
with  Professor  Bradley  and  most  of  the  sounder  critics,  they  be  of  the  opinion 
that  he  really  desires  to  do  the  deed,  though  he  cannot,27  he  would  naturally 
welcome  confederates  for  the  material  support,  and  confidants  for  the  moral. 
He  does  not  welcome  them,  or  decline  them,  either.  Confederates  like 
Francisco  and  Horatio  declined,  confederates  like  the  Queen  and  Horatio 
welcomed  but  given  no  employment,  and  freer  talk  about  revenge  and  his 
purposes  with  them  all, — this  sort  of  thing,  as  in  the  Fratricide  Punished 
and  Quarto  1,  produces,  in  view  of  his  delay,  not  a  stronger  but  a  weaker 
impression  of  Hamlet's  capacity.  And  that,  of  all  things,  is  the  impression 
that  the  dramatist  is  most  anxious  to  avoid. 

Not  that  this  is  the  only  purpose  of  these  changes  which  make  for 
/  secrecy  and  reticence.  They  also  isolate  the  hero  in  his  revenge;  they 
/  lend  his  revenge  dignity  and  pathos.  Horatio  is  the  direct  descendant  of 
Pylades,  as  Hamlet  is  of  Orestes;  but  Hamlet  asks  of  him  not  the  aid  of 
his  sword  or  of  his  wits  but  only  the  consolation  and  refuge  of  his  friend- 
ship. The  mandate  was  to  the  son  alone;  he  is  to  quit  the  murderer  "with 
this  arm"  and  not  another's;  and  the  poet  would  have  the  deed  one  not 
of  fealty  but  of  filial  love.  As  confederates,  Hamlet  and  Horatio  would 
leave  us  cold.  Our  Hamlet  cannot  be  suffered  to  stoop  to  ask  any  one  for 
help  (or  to  receive  it,  either)  in  the  doing  of  his  duty.  In  Kyd  too,  perhaps, 
Horatio  was  only  a  confidant ;  but  it  is  a  considerable  advantage,  in  the 
circumstances,  not  to  have  the  great  secret  imparted  to  him,  as  in  Kyd 
it  probably  was,  on  the  stage. 

And  of  equal  advantage  are  these  changes  to  the  character  of  the  Queen. 
Dimly  suspect  as  she  may,  she  never  learns  of  the  murder;  and  while  she 
keeps  the  secret  of  Hamlet's  sanity  and  his  hatred  of  the  King,  she  is  not 
disloyal  to  her  lord.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  loftier  relation  of  love 
and  devotion  between  the  adulterous  pair  which  Shakespeare  seems  to 
develop  consistently  in  Quarto  2,  and  in  Quarto  1,  no  doubt,  had  himself 
originated.28  And  the  Queen  is  the  more  interesting  for  not  having  been 
portrayed  on  the  lines  of  the  traditional  adulterous  mother;  unlike  Clytem- 
nestra,  she  is  true  both  to  her  wicked  paramour  and  to  her  son.  With 
ignorance,  too,  her  conduct  is  more  compatible  in  the  rest  of  the  play.  In 
Quarto  1  she  knows  all,  but  afterwards  she  does  not  act  as  if  she  knew  all: 
she  is  asked  for  assistance,  and  promises  it,  but  does  nothing  to  keep  her 
promise.  In  fact,  despite  her  information  and  her  promise,  she  after-' 

«  That  is,  because  of  his  infirmity,  not  because  of  external  obstacles. 

"  Cf.,  for  instance,  IV,  vii,  10-17,  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  in  Quarto  1. 
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wards  acts  as  she  does  in  Quarto  2.  But  if  the  Queen  wins  favor  in  our 
eyes  through  Hamlet's  reticence,  Hamlet  wins  still  more. 

And,  Mother,  but  assist  mee  in  revenge, 
he  had  said  in  Quarto  1, 

And  in  his  death  your  infamy  shall  die.29 

It  is  hardly  the  thing  to  ask  your  mother  or  your  enemy's  wife  for  help, 
even  though  by  so  doing  you  give  her  a  chance  to  wipe  out  her  shame.30 
It  is  as  little  romantic  or  heroic  as  old  Hieronimo's  (or  Amleth's)  fears 
for  his  personal  safety.31 


"That  this  is  not  Shakespeare's  style  at  this  stage  in  his  development,  any  one  with  an  ear  can  tell. 
It  is  the  primitive  style  and  rhythm  of  a  decade  before. 

*•  Nevertheless  it  has  been  reckoned  against  Hamlet  that  in  Quarto  2  he  here  says  nothing  of  revenge. 
«  See  above,  p.  26. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  HERO'S  SELF-DECEPTION1 

We  have  now  viewed  the  play  in  its  relations  both  to  the  old  Hamlet 
and  to  Quarto  1.  In  the  one  case  we  saw  that  delay  and  reproaches  for 
delay  were  not  to  be  reckoned  against  the  hero's  character;  both  in  the  one 
case  and  in  the  other  we  saw  how  Shakespeare  had  thrust  the  subject  of  re- 
venge into  the  background  and  slurred  the  delay  over.  It  was  Shakespeare, 
not  Hamlet,  who  did  this;  but  in  showing  that,  we  have  hardly  touched 
upon  the  problem  of  Hamlet's  self-deception,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
repeatedly  involved.  The  critics,  thinking  him  weak,  irresolute,  prone 
to  stray  off  into  the  byways  of  thought,  have  taken  the  action  in  which 
he  does  engage  for  only  a  pretence  at  action,  a  futile  substitute. 

1 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  feigning  madness  should  be  so  taken, 
in  view  of  the  improbability  of  the  venture  (which  we  have  already 
recognized2)  in  the  circumstances.  The  antic  disposition,  they  philosophi- 
cally observe,  is  his  "safety-valve."  It  is  not  so  much  deception  as  self- 

|  deception.  But  it  was  in  the  old  play,  and  so  must  be  in  the  new.  Hamlet 
would  not  be  Hamlet  without  it.  Indeed  it  was  too  effective  an  artifice 
to  dispense  with — the  high-spirited  prince  saying  under  his  mask  pretty 
much  what  he  means,  and  yet  misunderstood.  By  it  he  is  spared  the  igno- 
miny of  playing  the  part  of  flatterer  or  friend,  which  the  conspirators  are 
not  spared  in  Julius  Casar,  the  Greek  Orestes  plays,  and  the  Cinna  of 
Corneille.  Besides,  it  was  then  the  proper  occupation  for  the  revenger 
biding  his  time.  Men  bore  in  mind  the  old  story  of  the  crafty  madness 
of  the  elder  Brutus,  also  a  revenger;  and  quite  beside  the  mark  for  Shake- 
speare's day  is  the  prevailing  notion  that  the  "antic  disposition"  must 
have  a  psychological  significance  because  to  our  minds  it  is  an  artifice 

/  lacking  in  prudence  or  practical  point.  Titus  Andronicus  had  been  a 
revenger  before  Hamlet,  and  he  too  was  "not  essentially  in  madness  but 
mad  in  craft."3  If  here  Shakespeare  saw  the  unplausibleness  of  this  he 
ignored  it.  Unlike  Belleforest  or  the  author  of  the  Fratricide  Punished, 

1  Some  portion  of  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  has  already  been  said  in  articles,  as  "Anachron- 
ism in  Shakespeare  Criticism,"  Modern  Philology  (1910),  and  others  since.  I  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
this  fact  because  very  similar  views  appear  in  Professor  Schiicking's  "Primitive  Kunstmittel  und  Moderne 
Interpretation,"  Germanisch-Romanische  Monatschrift,  (1912)  esp.  pp.  330-33.  I  do  not  mind  Professor 
Schucking's  not  being  aware  of  my  existence,  but  I  should  mind  very  much  seeming  myself  to  be  aware, 
without  acknowledging  it,  of  his. 

-  See  above,  p.  5  el  seq. 

1  To  state  it  more  accurately,  Titus  both  feigned  madness,  and  was  mad.  like  most  Elizabethan 
revengers,  Hieronimo,  and  (perhaps)  the  original  Hamlet.  Saturninus  speaks  of  Titus'  "feigned  ecsta- 
sies," IV,  iv,  21.  Even  in  Hamlet  Shakespeare  has  not  handled  the  situation  so  carefully  as  to  preclude 
some  question  on  this  head. 
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we  have  seen,  he  offers  no  explanation.  And  if  he  ignored  it,  pray,  how 
was  the  Elizabethan  audience  to  be  led  to  perceive  it,  or  turn  it  into  some- 
thing psychological,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  feigned  madness  had,  in  the 
old  play — in  any  revenge  play — in  Belleforest  himself,  been  presented  as 
the  proper  and  regular  thing?  Famam  sequere  is  the  precept,  nay,  the 
natural  principle;  and  Shakespeare  knows  that  he  is  observing  it,  and  that 
the  audience  will  think  he  is  observing  it,  unless  he  makes  his  contrary 
intention  unmistakably  clear. 


Likewise  Hamlet's  doubt  of  the  Ghost  has  been  taken  for  no  honest 
doubt.  It  is  remarkable  that  scholarly  critics  continue  to  do  this,4  al- 
though it  has  long  been  known  that  the  doctrine  that  ghosts  were  mas- 
querading devils  was  then  the  enlightened  Protestant  opinion.  If  this 
doctrine  had  not  been  taken  account  of  by  the  dramatist  he  would  simply 
have  been  behind  the  times.  As  Spalding5  has  shown,  it  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  Reformers  and  of  such  theologians  as  Hooper  and  King  James  I. 
Says  the  martyred  Bishop,  in  his  Declaration  of  the  Holy  Commaundementes 
of  Allmyghtye  God  (1550) : 

Those  abuse  the  name  of  God  that  seek  help  of  damned  spirits,  or  of  such  souls 
as  be  departed  out  of  this  world,  as  Saul  did,  ...  or  those  that  by  necromancy,  or 
such  like  enchantments,  abuse  the  name  of  God  to  resuscitate  dead  bodies,  or  call 
spirits  departed  unto  the  body  again;  which  is  nothing  else  but  an  illusion  and  craft 
of  the  devil  to  make  men  believe  lies.' 

This  has  to  do  only  with  the  summoning  of  the  spirits,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Bishop  would  not  have  denied  that  at  times  ghosts  are  real 
enough.  But  James  VI  of  Scotland,  presently  to  be  Shakespeare's  sov- 
ereign, is  quite  explicit: 

Epistemon.  When  they  appeare  vpon  that  occasion,  they  are  called  Wraithes  in 
our  language:  Amongst  the  Gentiles  the  diuell  vsed  that  much,  to  make  them  beleeue 
that  it  was  some  good  spirit  that  appeared  to  them  then,  either  to  forewarne  them  of 
the  death  of  their  friend,  or  else  to  discouer  vnto  them  the  will  of  the  defunct,  or  what 
was  the  way  of  his  slaughter,  as  it  is  written  in  the  booke  of  the  histories  prodigious: 
and  this  way  he  easily  deceiued  the  Gentiles,  because  they  knew  not  God:  and  to  that 
same  effect  is  it,  that  he  now  appeares  in  that  maner  to  some  ignorant  Christians: 
for  hee  dares  not  so  illude  any  that  knoweth  that,  neither  can  the  spirit  of  the  defunct 
returne  to  his  friend,  or  yet  an  Angel  vse  such  formes. — Damonologie,  III,  i.7 

*  Scholars  seem  often  to  keep  their  antiquarian  knowledge  and  their  criticism  in  separate  compart- 
ments, as  students  of  the  Bible  do  theirs.  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers,  whose  learning  in  matters  Elizabethan  is 
of  course  far  in  excess  of  anything  I  can  pretend  to,  nevertheless  speaks  of  Hamlet  as  "covering  his  weak- 
ness with  unreal  reasons"  (War-wick  ed.).  He  surely  knows  that  per  st  the  Prince's  doubt  of  the  Ghost  and 
his  reason  for  sparing  the  King  were,  for  a  revenge-play,  very  real. 

'  Elizabethan  Dcmonology  (1880),  pp.  S3  ff. 

1  Parker  Society  ed.,  p.  326.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  the  unmodernized  text  at  hand,  but  the  original 
is  very  rare. 

'  I  quote  from  Workes  (1616),  p.  125,  but  this  particular  treatise  first  appeared  in  1579. 
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This  doctrine  is  of  the  soundest,  for  Henry  Smith,  "Silver-tongued  Smith," 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  London  preachers  in  the  great  Queen's 
reign,  who  died  in  1591,  speaking  of  ghosts  in  his  Pilgrim's  Wish,  declares: 

Thus  the  deuill  hath  many  wayes  to  deceive;  and  this  is  one  and  a  dangerous 
one  to  draw  us  from  Gods  word  to  visions,  and  dreames  and  apparitions,  upon 
which  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Papists  are  grounded.  They  had  neuer  heard  of 
Purgatory  but  for  those  spirits  that  walked  in  the  night,  and  told  them  that  they 
were  the  soules  of  such  and  such,  which  suffered  in  fire,  till  their  Masses,  and  almes, 
and  Pilgrimages  did  ransome  them  out:  so  these  night-spirits  begat  Purgatorie,  and 
Purgatorye  begat  Trentals  as  one  Serpent  hatcheth  another.8 

And  Andrew  Willet,  in  his  Hexapla  in  Exodum  (1608),  p.  81,  to  the  same 
effect: 

The  divels  doe  counterfeit  the  spirits  and  the  soules  of  the  dead;  by  this  means 
the  divell  more  strongly  deceiveth,  seeing  men  are  readie  to  heare  their  parents  and 
friends  departed.9 

So  Robert  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  (1621): 

These  kind  of  Devils  many  times  appear  to  men.  .  .  counterfeiting  dead  men's 
ghosts,  as  that  of  Caligula,  which  (saith  Suetonius)  was  seen  to  walk  in  Lavinia's 
garden,  where  his  body  was  buried.10 

This,  which  is  Hamlet's  view,  had  already  passed  out  of  the  realm  of  con- 
troversy into  poetry  before  him;  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight  cries  in  answer 
to  the  voice  of  Fradubio  when  it  comes  to  him  out  of  the  tree: 

What  voyce  of  damned  Ghost  from  Limbo  Lake, 
Or  guilefull  spright  wandring  in  empty  aire, 
Both  which  fraile  men  do  oftentimes  mistake, 
Sends  to  my  doubtfull  eares  these  speaches  rare? 
Faerie  Queene,  I,  ii,  32.     (Cf.  II,  xi,  39) 

And  like  Hamlet,  he  too  fears  that  "out  of  his  weakness"  the  Devil  "abuses" 
(that  is,  deceives)  him.  But  the  skepticism  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his 
Religio  (1642),  I,  Sect.  37,  goes  farther,  and  declares  the  devils  no  mimics 
or  counterfeits,  but  the  ghosts  themselves,  in  so  far  as  there  are  any: 

I  believe  that  these  apparitions  and  ghosts  of  departed  persons  are  not  wander- 
ing souls  of  men,  but  the  unquiet  walks  of  devils,  prompting  and  suggesting  us  into 
mischief,  blood,  and  villainy ;  instilling  and  stealing  into  our  hearts,  that  the  blessed 
spirits  are  not  at  rest  in  their  graves,  but  wander  solicitous  of  the  affairs  of  the  world.11 

In  the  same  spirit  Bacon  interprets  modern  miracles  as  the  "illusions  of 
spirits,"12  and  Milton  does  the  same  with  oracles. 

8  Hunter's  Illustrations  (1845),  ii,  p.  211.    But  I  use  the  text  of  The  Sermons,  etc.  (1631)  pp.  262-63. 

•  Quoted  by  Halliwell-Phillips,  Memoranda  on  Hamlet,  p.  9. 
"  Shilleto  ed..  i,  pp.  220-21. 

"  Cited  by  Coleridge.     Cf.  to  the  same  effect  the  last  chapter  of  Bk.  I  of  the  Pseudodoxia,  where  he 
interprets  most  superstitions  a^  the  result  of  the  Devil's  contriving. 
12  Advancement  of  Learning,  I,  iv,  9. 
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The  honest  doubt  or  distrust  of  the  supernatural,  moreover,  is  the 
recognized  thing  in  old  stories  and  plays.  However  real  and  indubitable 
the  ghost  in  Shakespeare  may  be,  he  is  doubted  by  the  person  who  had 
trembled  in  his  presence.  There  are  the  several  and  various  cases  of 
Richard  III,  of  Brutus,  of  Macbeth.  And  so  it  is  in  Tirso's  (1571-1648) 
In/anzdn  de  Illescas.™  Don  Pedro,  the  King,  thinks,  after  the  ghost  has 
disappeared,  that  it  was  a  malicious  trick  of  the  Queen's  or  his  brother's. 
The  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  ghost  is  the  natural  psychological  reaction 
of  the  beholder,  once  it  has  vanished.  The  fear  that  it  may  be  an  evil 
spirit  is  equally  natural,  and  also,  as  here,  a  means  of  making  a  situation, 
or  of  retarding  the  action  and  prolonging  the  play.  For  purposes  of  story- 
making  this  Protestant — supposedly  morbid  or  pusillanimous — misgiving 
that  the  spirit  may  be  an  evil  one,  is  really  ancient  and  pagan.  Stout 
Odysseus,  after  Leucothoe  had  given  him  the  girdle  and  bid  him  plunge  into 
the  sea,  murmurs  to  himself:  "Perhaps  this  is  some  god  who  wishes  to 
destroy  me,  by  ordering  me  to  quit  my  vessel.  I  will  not  do  it."  And 
Hamlet's  own  scruple  is  none  other  than  that  of  the  elder  Hamlet,  Orestes 
(himself  surely  not  weak  of  heart  or  of  hand),  when  in  Euripides  he  con- 
fesses to  Apollo  that  "there  came  a  dreadful  thought  into  my  heart  that 
it  was  some  fiend  I  had  listened  to  when  I  seemed  to  hear  thy  voice."14 
The  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  Odysseus  and  Orestes,  surely,  is  above 
suspicion,  beyond  cavil. 

If  Hamlet,  then,  were  to  be  represented  as  deceiving  himself  when 
he  doubts  the  Ghost,  he  should  have  been  given  a  reason  less  plausible 
and  natural.  If  he  were  meant  to  be  skeptical,  he  should  have  been  given 
a  reason  more  original  and  novel  in  his  day.  An  hallucination  he  might 
have  called  it,  and  left  the  devil  out.  But  if  either  impression  were  the 
one  Shakespeare  had  meant  to  convey,  he  could  hardly  have  managed 
worse.  Hamlet  doubts  the  Ghost,  but  his  doubts  are  so  simple  and  sincere 
that  he  can  share  them  with  Horatio  unabashed,  and  at  once  proceed 
to  put  them  to  the  proof.  He  gives  the  play,  and  upon  the  blenching  of 
the  King  his  doubts  are  forever  settled.  "I'll  take  the  Ghost's  word," 
he  cries,  "for  a  thousand  pound."  But  if  the  play  had  been  a  pretext  or 
subterfuge,  would  he  not  have  forgotten  the  pretended  purpose  of  it — noted 
the  King's  guilt  but  not  remembered  the  word  of  the  Ghost?  Or  if.  he 
had  been  the  incorrigible  skeptic  that  since  Coleridge  and  Schlegel's  day 
he  has  been  thought  to  be,  would  he  not  have  doubted  still?  Leontes 

11 1,  iv. — On  this  subject  see  my  article  on  Ghosts  in  Shakespeare,  M.  L.  P..  xxii,  217-18. 

»  Orestes,  11.  1668-69;  and  also  Orestes  in  the  Elcclra,  1.  979:  "Surely  it  was  a  fiend  in  the  likeness  ol 
the  god  that  commanded  this."  The  word  in  both  cases  is  alastor.  Again,  in  the  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris, 
Orestes  complains  that  "Phoebus  deceived  us  by  his  prophecies."  In  the  first  two  instances  the  parallel 
is  clear — it  is  the  revenger  of  his  father's  death,  doubting,  momentarily,  the  genuineness  of  the  mandate 
of  revenge  which  he  has  received  from  the  other  world.  For  evidence  of  the  influence  of  Euripides  on  the 
old  Hamlet,  see  the  Appendix. 
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continues  to  doubt  Hermione's  innocence  after  the  oracle  is  delivered 
which  he  had  sought.  But  Hamlet's  doubt  is  as  simple  as  old  Hieronimo's. 
Belimperia's  letter  he  thinks  a  trap;  but  having  learnt  the  truth  through 
the  intercepted  letter  of  Pedringano,  he,  like  Hamlet,  seeks  no  further, 
doubts  no  more.  In  the  plot  of  both  plays  doubt  seems  to  perform  an 
identical  function.  In  Hamlet's  case,  moreover,  it  is  prepared  for,  not 
dragged  in.  The  pretext,  if  such  it  be,  occurs  long  before  he  has  need  of 
it,  or  can  have  a  "forefeeling"15  of  such  need,  the  Ghost  having  as  yet 
not  unsealed  his  lips: 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned .  . 

Nor  is  that  a  sign  that  his  wit  is  diseased  if  we  remember  Brutus'  ques- 
tion as  he  faces  Caesar's  ghost: 

Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil? 

Indeed,  there  are  several  passages,  as  Spalding  has  shown,16  which  imply 
that  the  night  on  the  platform  both  Hamlet  and  Horatio  were  fully  aware 
that  a  ghost  was  a  dubious  and  dangerous  thing. 

It  is  of  course  to  be  admitted  that  Hamlet  otherwise  does  not  act  as 
if  he  doubted — does  not  in  any  way  change  his  attitude  to  the  King.  In 
the  nunnery  scene  he  tells  Ophelia  that  those  who  are  married — all  but 
one — shall  live;  and  in  the  play  scene  he  is  insulting  and  menacing  from 
the  start.  But  that  is  Shakespeare's  way.  Leontes,  after  all,  does  not 
doubt  Hermione,  Posthumus  does  not  doubt  Imogen,  Othello  does  not 
doubt  Desdemona  after  the  temptation  scene.  Doubt  means  suspension  of 
belief,  or  wavering  betwixt  belief  and  disbelief.  These  heroes  do  not  waver 
— do  not  simply  fail  to  believe  their  wives  true,  but  positively  believe  them 
false.  Shakespeare  has  no  technique,  we  have  noted,17  for  presenting  hesi-  V 
tation  or  irresolution,  deliberation  or  debate;  and  of  doubt  may  be  said/ 
the  same.  His  characters  are  on  the  one  side  or  the  other — they  do  not 
tarry  in  the  twilight — amid  the  debatable  lands — in  between.  Not  intellect 

11 1  allude  to  Professor  Bradley's  subtle  and  much-praised  device  for  explaining  something  quite  dif- 
ferent,—why  Hamlet  should  decide  upon  madness  (his  "safety-valve,"  and  his  first  evasion)  at  once,  and 
not — for  the  first  time — after  he  had  found  his  courage  ebbing.    Hamlet  had  a  "forefeeling"  of  his  need. 
(Op.  cit.,  pp.  120-21).    Of  this  Shakespeare  gives  no  hint,  and  surely  nothing  could  be  further  removed  from 
the  spirit  of  his  or  any  dramatic  art.     A  play  is  not  a  puzzle.    Besides,  this  notion  interferes  with  Mr.  Brad- 
ley's  own  conception  of  Hamlet  as  a  strong  man.    See  my  article,  Kitlredge  Anniversary  Papers,  p.  269. 
'•  Pp.  55-59.  Cf.  in  particular  the  echo  of  James  VI's  words.    Horatio  cries: 
What  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my  lord. 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff. 

Etc. 

Dttmonologie  (III,  ii): 

It  is  to  obtaine  one  of  two  things  thereby,  if  he  [the  Devil  ]  may :    The  one  is  the  tinsell  of  their  life, 
by  inducing  them  to  such  perillous  places,  at  such  time  as  he  either  followes  or  possesses  them,  which  may 
procure  the  same,  and  such  like,  so  farre  as  God  will  permit  him,  by  tormenting  them  to  weaken  their 
bodie,  and  cast  them  into  incurable  diseases. 
17  See  above,  p.  7,  note  19. 
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yis  the  centre  of  their  being  but  emotion  and  imagination.  If  they  doubt,  it 
is,  as  with  Hamlet,  only  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  Hamlet's  doubt 
of  the  King's  guilt,  then,  is  not  searching  and  thorough-going,  but  it  is 
not  therefore  to  be  considered  specious  or  unreal.  If  he  fails  to  take  his 
doubt  to  heart  we  are  not  therefore  to  think  his  doubt  a  pretext.  It  is 
not  so  much  he  who  fails  to  take  his  doubt  to  heart  as  it  is  his  maker. 
Though  natural  enough  in  the  character,  his  doubt  mainly  serves  as  a 
retardierendes  Moment  in  the  story;  and  it  is  not  by  us  to  be  taken 
psychologically — least  of  all  for  such  a  reason  as  that  it  was  not  taken 
psychologically  by  Shakespeare  himself. 

3 

The  greatest  hoax,  however,  that  Hamlet  is  supposed  to  have  played 
on  himself  is  when  he  spares  the  King  at  prayer.  He  shrinks  from  the 
deed,  but  he  deceives  his  conscience  by  the  promise  of  a  more  complete 
and  horrible  vengeance  when  the  King  is  about  an  act  that  has  no  relish 
of  salvation  in  it.  With  the  numerous  remoter  explanations  offered  we 
shall  not  concern  ourselves,  whether  it  be  a  lack  of  will  power,  his  unwill- 
ingness to  kill  a  defenceless  man,  or  an  aversion  to  killing  in  general.  What 
interests  us  is  whether  in  this  matter  he  deceives  himself  at  all. 

Here  again  the  reason  actually  given  is,  for  a  revenge  play,  right  and; 
proper.  It  is  consistent,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  rest  of  the  play.  In 
Shakespeare's  final  version  Hamlet  retains  not  merely  this  but  many  other 
bloody  Kydian  sentiments  and  qualities.  "Would  I  had  met  my  dearest 
foe  in  Heaven,  Horatio,"  Hamlet  exclaims  as  he  thinks  of  his  mother's 
wedding,  "or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day."  "Now  could  I  drink  hot  blood," 
he  cries  before  he  goes  to  his  mother's  bedchamber,  just  before  he  meets 
the  King.  And  on  his  trip  to  England  he  does  not  hesitate  to  send  Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstern  to  their  death,  as  he  puts  it,  "not  shriving-time 
allowed."  The  reason  he  gives  himself  for  postponing  vengeance,  more- 
over, tallies  completely  with  the  Ghost's  own  tale  of  his  bitter  lot,  and 
thereby  the  audience  is  prepared  to  accept  his  reason.  Hamlet  says: 

He  took  my  father  grossly  and  full  of  bread, 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May; 
And  how  his  audit  stands  who  knows  save  Heaven? 
But  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought 
'Tis  heavy  with  him.    And  am  I  then  reveng'd 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul, 
When  he  is  fit  and  season'd  for  his  passage? 

And  his  father  had  said  before  that: 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unanel'd, 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head, 
O,  horrible!    O,  horrible!    most  horrible! 
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In  the  second  place,  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  revenge  tragedy,  whether 
that  of  the  ancients  or  of  the  Renaissance,  is  aware  that  the  principle 
which  prevails  in  it  is  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  and  the  blow 
in  return  may  be  greater  but  not  less  than  the  injury.  Even  with  the 
selfsame  axe  which  felled  Agamemnon  the  son  must  needs  smite  the 
murderess  and  her  paramour.  "The  justice  of  it  pleases."  And  the  answer 
to  Hamlet's  question  is  that  neither  in  classical  nor  in  Renaissance  tragedy 
would  he  seem  to  be  revenged  if  he  took  the  King  in  the  purging  of  his 
soul. 

Indeed,  the  expression  of  a  longing  to  kill  both  body  and  soul,  which 
in  this  case  Samuel  Johnson  thought  too  horrible  to  be  read  or  uttered, 
is  far  from  rare  in  Elizabethan  drama  and  literature.  Two  perfect  par- 
allels are  found  in  early  prose.  There  is  that  in  the  Brief  Discourse  of 
the  Spanish  State,  with  a  Dialogue  annexed,  entitled  Philobasilis  (1590), 
p.  24: 

One  of  these  monsters  meeting  his  enemie  unarmed,  threatened  to  kill  him  if 
he  denied  not  God,  his  power,  and  essential  properties,  viz.  his  mercy,  suffrance, 
etc.,  the  which  when  the  other,  desiring  life,  pronounced  with  great  horror,  kneeling 
upon  his  knees;  the  hero  cried  out,  nowe  will  I  kill  thy  body  and  soule,  and  at  that 
instant  thrust  him  through  with  his  rapier.18 

And  there  is  that  in  Nash's  Jack  Wilton  (1594): 

[Cutwolf  has  led  his  enemy  on,  in  the  hope  of  saving  himself,  to  utter  abom- 
inable blasphemies  and  devote  his  soul  to  the  devil.]  "These  fearefull  ceremonies 
brought  to  an  end,  I  bad  him  ope  his  mouth  and  gape  wide.  He  did  so  (as  what  wil 
not  slaues  do  for  feare?);  therewith  made  I  no  more  ado,  but  shot  him  full  into  the 
throat  with  my  pistoll;  no  more  spake  he  after;  so  did  I  shoot  him  that  he  might 
neuer  speak  after,  or  repent  him."1' 

Quite  so,  in  the  anonymous  Alphonsus  Emperor  of  Germany  (published 
1654)  Alexander  induces  his  victim  to  renounce  the  joys  of  heaven  as  the 
price  of  his  life,  and  in  that  moment  takes  his  life  as  well : 

Alphonsus.    Alphonsus  doth  renounce  the  joyes  of  Heaven, 

The  sight  of  Angells  and  his  Saviours  blood, 

And  gives  his  soul  unto  the  Devills  power. 
Alexander.     Thus  will  I  make  delivery  of  the  Deed, 

Die  and  be  damn'd,  now  am  I  satisfied. 

V.i. 

Heywood  in  his  Gynaikeion,  or  Nine  Bookes  of  Various  History  Concern- 
inge  Women  (1624),  tells  a  similar  story  of  "a  gentleman  of  Mediolanum," 

"that  hauing  his  enemie  at  his  mercie,  held  his  steeletto  to  his  heart,  and  swore  that 
unlesse  he  would  instantly  abiure  his  faith,  and  renounce  his  Sauiour,  had  he  a  thou- 

»  Cited  by  Reed,  Furness.  i,  p.  283. 

19  McKerrow,  ii,  p.  326.  In  his  notes  Mr.  McKerrow  refers  also  to  Browne's  Religio  Medici,  the  anony- 
mous notes,  ed.  Sayle,  i,  p.  1,  where  the  same  story  is  told.  The  passages  from  Nash  and  the  Alphonsus 
are  cited  by  Creizenach. 
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sand  Hues  he  would  instantly  (with  as  many  wounds)  despoile  him  of  all;  which  the 
other  for  feare  assenting  to,  and  he,  hauing  made  him  iterate  ouer  and  ouer  his  un- 
christianlike  blasphemies,  in  the  middle  of  his  horrible  abiuration  stabd  him  to  the 
heart,  uttering  these  words,  See,  I  am  reueng'd  of  thy  soule  and  bodie  at  once;  for 
as  thy  bodie  is  desperate  of  life,  so  is  thy  soule  of  mercie."  (P.  400)20 

So  in  John  Ford's  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore  (  1627)  V,  iv,  the  servant  sug- 
gests to  the  infuriated  Soranzo,  whose  wife  has  been  guilty  of  incest  with 
her  brother:  "Let  my  hot  hare  [her  brother]  have  law21  ere  he  be  hunted 
to  his  death,  that,  if  it  be  possible,  he  post  to  hell  in  the  very  act  of  his 
damnation."22 

Without  such  ingenious  contrivances  to  make  it  effective,  moreover, 
there  is  still  more  frequently  expressed  the  simple  and  emphatic  wish  to 
send  your  victim's  soul  to  hell.  It  is  thus  that  Belimperia  admonishes  her 
tardy  father-in-law. 

For  heere  I  sweare,  in  sight  of  heauen  and  earth, 
Shouldst  thou  neglect  the  loue  thou  shouldst  retaine, 
And  giue  it  ouer,  and  deuise  no  more, 
Myselfe  should  send  their  hatefull  soules  to  hell, 
That  wrought  his  downfall  with  extreamest  death. 

Spanish  Tragedy,  IV,  i,  25-30. 

In  the  same  spirit  Hieronimo  invokes  further  vengeance  on  these  mur- 
derers the  moment  that  he  has  killed  them. 

Upon  whose  soules  may  heauens  be  yet  auenged 
With  greater  far  than  these  afflictions. 

IV,  iv,  173-74. 

And  at  the  very  end  of  the  play  the  Ghost  of  Andrea  in  fifteen  specific 
lines  allots  to  each  of  them  his  own  particular  portion  of  damnation  and 
everlasting  pain.  Indeed,  there  is  every  evidence  that  to  Kyd's  account 
is  to  be  reckoned  this  sentiment  of  Hamlet's  which  we  are  now  considering. 
It  is  a  sentiment  frequently  met  with  on  the  lips  of  heroes  of  that  type 
of  Senecan  tragedy  to  which  the  Spanish  Tragedy  arid  Hamlet  belong. 
Frequently  it  takes  the  form  of  embittering  the  victim's  last  moments 
by  taunting  him  with  thoughts  of  the  hell  to  which  he  is  hastening.  So 
it  is  in  Antonio's  Revenge  (1599)  V,  ii,  100-104;  the  First  Part  of  Jeronimo 
(1602?)  I,  iii,  79-80;  Tourneur's  Revenger's  Tragedy  (1607)  III,  iv;  and 
Webster's  White  Devil  (1612)  V,  i,  pp.  117-118  (1857,  vol.  ii).  In  Italian 
tragedy  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  would  seem,  the  Senecan  atrocitas  took 
a  form  still  nearer  to  that  in  Hamlet.  Merope,  at  least,  in  the  tragedy 
of  that  name  by  Pomponio  Torelli  (1589),  finding  the  supposed  murderer 

M  Referred  to  by  McKerrow.  ut  supra. 

a  A  bunting  term,  meaning  a  head  start. 

B  This  is  parallel  to  Hamlet  at  another  point.  Ill,  iii,  90: 

When  he  is  drunk  asleep,  or  in  his  rage. 

Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasure  of  his  bed. 
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of  her  son  asleep,  will  not  kill  him  so.  He  would  die  "too  happy";  but  she 
would  harm,  if  she  could,  both  body  and  soul  ("insieme  il  corpo  e  Talma").23 
And  she  rouses  him  for  the  same  reasons  as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Evadne  when  she  rouses  her  King  out  of  his  sleep. 

Yet  I  must  not 

Thus  tamely  do  it,  as  he  sleeps;  that  were 
To  rock  him  to  another  world,  etc. 

Maid's  Tragedy  (1609),  V,  ii. 

But  some  of  these  may  seem  to  us  rather  sorry  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of 
whom  better  were  not  to  be  expected,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
have  not  so  much  blood  on  their  heads  as  the  high-souled  Prince.  To 
reassure  us,  there  is,  in  a  play  in  which  Shakespeare  himself  had  a  hand, 
the  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI  (1591-2),  Iden,  the  philosophizing  and  moral- 
izing squire  of  Kent,  who  says,  as  he  kills  the  rebel  Cade: 

And  as  I  thrust  thy  body  in  with  my  sword, 
So  wish  I,  I  might  thrust  thy  soul  to  hell. 

IV,  x,  84-85. 

And  in  Belleforest's  novel,  the  hero  is  almost  as  vindictive  as  our  Senecan 
Hamlet : 

"Et  pour  ce  va,"  he  cries  as  he  fells  him  with  his  hand,  "et  estant  aux  enfers,  ne 
faux  de  compter  a  ton  frere,  que  tu  occis  meschamment,  que  c'est  son  fils  qui  te  fait 
faire  ce  message  a  fin  que  soulag£  par  ceste  memoire,  son  ombre  s'appaise  parmy  les 
esprits  bien  heureux." — (Lyon,  1576)  p.  259. 

Amleth  keeps  the  body  to  show  to  the  Danes  that  they  may  wreak  ven- 
geance on  it, — 

affin  que  ce  soit  vous  qui  punissez  le  tronc,  et  charoigne  morte,  puis  que  vivat  il  n'est 
peu  tomber  en  voz  mains,  pour  en  faire  entiere  la  punition  et  vengeance  et  rassasier 
vostre  colere,  sur  les  oz  de  celuy,  etc. — Ib.  p.  271. 

So  he  bids  them  burn  the  body  and  scatter  the  ashes,  putting  "the  sparks 
of  pity"  far  from  them, 

affin  que  ny  la  cruche  d'argent,  ou  cristal,  ny  un  sacr6  tombeau  soient  le  repos  des 
reliques,  et  ossements  d'un  homme  si  detestable. 


All  this  is  literary  and  dramatic  evidence.  Before  quitting  it,  we  might 
well  pause  and  consider  a  moment  whether,  not  merely  for  this  ferocity 
but  for  revenge  of  any  sort  as  a  duty,  evidence  can  be  drawn  from  Eliza- 
bethan life.  Some  few  critics,  particularly  the  German,  have  insisted 
that  in  the  England  of  Shakespeare's  time  the  jus  talionis  was  still  in  force. 
One  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  if  it  was  in  force  so  fully  as  it  is  in  certain 
regions  of  the  United  States  today,  where  family  and  clan  feuds  still  per- 

a  Ed.  Verona  (1723),  pp.  381-82. 
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sist,  and  where,  in  case  of  adultery,  is  openly  pleaded  "the  unwritten  law." 
From  Reeves,  Stephen,  Wordsworth,  and  Coke  himself  it  would  appear 
that,  whether  adultery  or  murder  be  the  cause,  it  could  not  be  pleaded 
before  English  courts — the  right  of  blood-feud  was  done  away  with  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed24 — nor  does  the  record  of  events 
in  Elizabethan  England  indicate  that  the  vendetta  was  then  a  custom. 
"The  Italian  vendetta,"  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "of  which  so  many  terrible 
pictures  are  to  be  found  in  the  dramatists,  came  into  English  literature 
rather  than  into  English  life."23  But  even  so,  it  came  early,  and  for  the 
most  part  not  through  direct  contact  with  Italy  but  through  the  pages  of 
Seneca.  Just  as  without  the  motive  of  revenge  there  would  have  been 
no  Senecan  tragedy,  so  there  would  have  been  no  Gorboduc,  no  Hamlet, 
Titus  Andronicus,  or  Richard  III.  Even  the  morals  of  marital  retaliation, 
as  in  Othello,  are  stage  morals ;  and  so  they  are  (though  in  less  measure)  in 
the  plays  which  deal  with  the  "point  of  honor"  in  Spain.  This  the  great 
Lope  several  times  admits.  "In  the  Preface  to  the  twentieth  volume  of  his 
Theatre,  he  confesses,  with  reference  to  his  own  'Wise  Vengeance,'  that 
its  title  is  absurd,  because  all  revenge  is  unwise  and  unlawful."26  Shake- 
speare could  have  said  as  much.  And  yet,  though  he  thus  expresses  him- 
self against  revenge,  "it  seems,"  as  Ticknor  observes,  "as  if  one  half  of 
Lope's  plays  go  to  justify  it."  And  almost  the  same  might  be  said  of 
the  pious  Calderon.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  the  present  day  that  Spanish 
drama  has  dared  to  throw  over  the  convention  as  regards  the  jealous 
husband,  and  even  in  English  drama  and  story  the  revenge  convention 
lasted  into  the  eighteenth  century.  Drama,  says  M.  Maeterlinck  (though 
a  bit  exaggerating),  "est  encore  plus  lent  que  tous  les  autres  arts  &  suivre 
les  Evolutions  de  la  conscience  humaine." 

The  error  in  question  is  that  of  which  the  critic  of  criticism  must 
ever  complain — the  confounding  of  life  and  literature,  of  history  and  art. 
But  a  similar  error,  with  more  serious  consequences,  is  committed  by 
those  critics  who  take  the  opposite  point  of  view,  and  recognizing  that 
the  vendetta  was  not  established  in  Elizabethan  England,  and  that 
Shakespeare  in  real  life  could  not  have  countenanced  it,  hold  that  Hamlet 
has  scruples  against  the  deed,  or  that  nothing  less  than  justice  will  content 
him.  To  one  who  sticks  to  the  text  and  reads  it,  not  as  a  piece  of  poetry 
and  philosophy,  but  as  a  play,  it  is  evident  that  Hamlet,  like  every  other 
Elizabethan  revenger,  seeks  revenge  on  the  murderer  and  nothing  more. 
It  is  not  only  his  duty  but  his  desire;  and  like  Sophocles'  Orestes  he  "must 
not" — would  not — "spare  him  any  bitterness  of  death."27 

M  Pollock  and  Maitland  (1898),  i,  pp.  450-51. 
»  Shakespeare's  England,  i,  p.  30. 

*•  Ticknor,  Spanish  Literature  (1863),  ii,  p.  263.      But  for  contemporary  Spanish  custom  see  Menendez 
y  Pelayo,  Calderon  y  su  tealro,  pp.  279-80. 
"  L.  1504. 
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To  argue  one's  way  out  of  that  is  but  to  do  what  Professor  Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff  has  done  to  the  Orestes  of  ^Eschylus.  It  may  well  be  that 
in  ^Eschylus'  time  a  belief  in  a  family  nemesis  or  curse,  or  in  the  devoir 
of  the  vendetta,  or  of  blind  obedience  .to  the  god  such  as  was  Orestes'  to 
Apollo,  was  no  longer  cherished  by  the  noblest  of  the  Greeks.  But  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there  when  we  are  reading  the  JJschylean  trilogy. 
If  Orestes  be  under  no  obligation  to  obey  the  god  and  kill  his  father's 
murderers  (though  that  he  is,  all  the  good  characters,  the  chorus,  and 
not  only  Apollo  but  Athena,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  herself,  declare)  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ^schylus  did  not  pen  a  drama  for  thou- 
sands of  his  simple  fellow-citizens,  but,  flying  in  the  face  of  all  the 
principles  of  dramatic  art  as  he  did  it,  contrived  riddles  for  the  wise  and 
few.  But  ^schylus  is  like  Shakespeare — even  in  the  fate  that  has  since 
befallen  him. 

5 

Hamlet  gives  a  reason,  then,  such  as  was  to  be  expected,  not  of  a 
gentleman  in  London  or  Stratford,  but  of  a  character  in  a  revenge 
tragedy,  or  in  almost  any  tragedy,  of  his  time.  He  gives  a  reason  that 
is  in  keeping  with  other  atrocious  sentiments  and  deeds  of  his  in  this  very 
play.  Indeed,  he  gives  a  reason  which  must  already  have  been  offered 
by  the  early  Hamlet  before  him,28  and  which,  as  I  take  it,  no  scholar  can 
successfully  maintain  to  have  been  given  otherwise  than  in  perfect  good 
faith.  Could,  then,  the  Elizabethan  audience,  for  whom  alone  the  play 
was  written,  have  understood  that  the  reason  presented  in  all  good  faith 
in  the  old  play  was  now,  when  retained  in  the  new  version,  but  a  shift 
or  subterfuge?29  Even  in  a  new  story  a  subterfuge  must  be  clearly  in- 
dicated, but  it  is  doubly  necessary  that  it  should  be  irvthe  case  of  an  already 
familiar  story,  and  a  striking  incident  in  it. 

But  what  if  the  audience  were  expecting  from  the  dramatist  something 
new  and  original?  Even  then  there  are  difficulties.  Manifestly  Hamlet 
does  not  deceive  himself  unless  Shakespeare  intended  him  to  deceive 
himself.  Manifestly  Hamlet  does  not  deceive  himself  except  as  Shake- 
speare conveys  that  thought.  There  is  no  self-deception  (just  as  there 
is  no  character  of  Hamlet)  except  as  it  is  conveyed  to  the  audience  by  means 
of  words  and  the  conventions  of  dramatic  art.  Many  readers  there  are,  to 
be  sure,  who  fail  to  remember  this.  Bound  by  the  dramatist's  potent  spell, 

'«  Not  only  is  it  the  reason  furnished  in  the  Fratricide  Punished,  but  also,  with  some  modification,  that 
in  the  same  situation  in  Antonio's  Revenge  (1599),  III,  i,  137,  cited  above,  p.  15  note  4.  Antonio  will  not 
kill  him  till,  like  Titus  Andronicus,  he  has  served  up  to  him  a  Thyestean  banquet.  Like  Hamlet  he  keeps 
his  promise. 

M  Cf.  the  notion  of  Stahr  that  Cleopatra  in  concealing  her  treasure  was  only  acting  a  part  and  trying 
to  make  Caesar  and  his  men  think  she  intended  to  live,  and  in  lying  and  getting  caught  at  it  was  really 
catching  them.  Such  subtlety  is  made  doubly  impossible  by  the  spectators'  knowledge  of  Plutarch's  story. 
Cf.  MacCallum,  Shakespeare's  Roman  Plays  (1910),  p.  433. 
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they  forget  that  fiction  is  not  truth,  drama  not  biography,  Hamlet  or  Othello 
not  flesh  and  blood  and  bone.  Hence  they  are  capable  of  finding  a  character 
self-deceptive,  even  drunk30  or  crazy,  whether  his  creator  intended  him  ' 
to  be  so  or  not.  They  are  wise  above  that  which  is  written.  They  know 
Hamlet  or  Othello  better  than  their  dearest  friends,  they  say,  and  the 
teller  of  the  story,  like  his  purpose  in  telling  it,  is  nothing  to  them.  All 
that  counts  is  the  story,  and  what  they  can  make  of  it;  and  they  discover 
in  it  what  to  the  teller  himself  was  never  known.  They  even  discover  in  it 
what  was  directly  contrary  to  his  intention,  and  tell  the  story  over  again 
for  themselves.  To  those  who  persist  in  this  sort  of  mental  confusion, 
taking  upon  themselves  the  mystery  of  things  and  writing  the  private 
history  of  beings  who  are  not  and  cannot  be, — who  are  shadows,  wraiths, 
nothing  whatever  but  the  figments  of  a  poet's  brain, — the  considerations 
which  we  are  now  urging  can,  of  course,  have  no  point  or  meaning. 


There  are  several  ways  in  which  self-deception  can  be  made  apparent 
on  the  stage,  none  of  which  is  here  employed.  Chief  of  these  is  that  the 
reason  given  should  itself  be  far-fetched,  transparently  thin  and  specious. 
In  the  novel  it  may  be  less  so,  but  on  the  stage  a  subterfuge  must  fairly 
look  like  one.  There  is  no  mistaking  Falstaff's,  Bob  Acres',  or  Hjalmar 
Ekdal's.  But,  just  as  in  real  life,  if  it  be  a  natural  or  usual  reason  we  do 
not  wink  or  look  askance.  Hamlet's  reason  is  natural,  we  have  seen, 
and  consistent;  and  people  nowadays  think  it  not  such  simply  because 
they  do  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Elizabethan  drama.  People  began 
to  complain  of  it  only  far  along  into  the  eighteenth  century, — the  author 
of  Some  Remarks  in  1736,  "A  Well-wisher  and  Admirer"  in  a  letter  to 
Garrick  in  1742,31  Johnson  in  1765,  Tom  Davies  in  1785.32  It  was  too 
horrible,  said  one  and  all.  They  had  been  alienated,  by  now,  from  the 
Senecan  tradition— 

Verbannet  ist  der  Sitten  falsche  Strenge — 

the  humane   and   sentimental  spirit  reigned.     They   complained  of  his 
reason,  but  they  did  not  presume  to  doubt  it.    Then,  by  a  trick  of  the  human 

"  For  an  example  of  this,  in  a  very  sensible  book,  see  Professor  Wendell's  William  Shakespeare  (1894), 
p.  171.  This  whole  matter  of  ignoring  the  author's  intention,  and  of  confounding  his  conceptions  with 
the  substantive  realities  of  life  I  have  repeatedly  discussed  before,  especially  in  my  articles  on  Shylock 
(1910)  and  Falstaf  (1914)  and  my  monograph  on  Othello  (191S). 

n  From  Dublin,  Private  Correspondence  of  David  Garrick  (1831),  i,  p.  14. 

"Ill,  p.  104:  "The  first  actor  who  rejected  this  horrid  soliloquy  was  Mr.  Garrick."  From  the  letter 
cited  above  it  appears  that  in  1742  Garrick  had  not  rejected  it.  "Well-wisher"  beseeches  him  to  omit  it, 
as  "a  terrible  blot  and  stain  to  a  character,  that,  were  it  not  for  that,  would  be  complete."  But  as  yet  no 
one  went  behind  the  returns.  Voltaire  (n.  ante)  in  1761  took  the  reality  of  the  motive  for  granted.  (CEuvres. 
xxiv,  p.  198).  And  the  author  of  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  Hamlet,  1752,  in  commenting  on  Ham- 
let's words  "I  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  Villain  send  To  Heaven,"  makes  this  observation  and  no  more: 
"Hamlet  means  by  it  that  he  was  his  only  son,  and  consequently  ought  to  be  his  chief  avenger,  instead  of 
doing  an  Act  of  Kindness  to  his  Assassin"  (p.  39), 
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brain  which  has,  hundreds  of  times,  repeated  itself  in  the  history  of  literature 
(as  indeed  in  the  history  of  religion  too)  what  they  did  not  like  they  in- 
stinctively put  from  them  and  explained  away.  So,  by  his  words  in 
1784,  Richardson,  the  Glasgow  professor,  became  the  voice  of  his  age: 
"The  sentiments  that  Hamlet  expresses  when  he  finds  Claudius  at  prayer, 
are  not,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  his  real  ones."33 

Another  way  of  securing  the  effect  of  self-deception  is  by  means  of  repeti- 
tion. As  I  have  remarked  elsewhere,  if  here  the  man  were  really  meant  to 
flinch,  he  would  be  made  to  do  so  once  more.  In  all  times,  and  particularly 
in  early  times,  in  order  to  make  a  point  dramatists  have  found  it  necessary 
to  drive  it  home;  and  there  would  be  a  special  necessity  for  this  in  the 
case  of  so  difficult  a  matter  as  self-deception  in  tragedy.  There  is  such 
a  necessity  even  in  matters  less  difficult.  If  Brutus  is  an  impractical 
idealist,  he  must  thwart  Cassius's  worldly  prudence,  not  only  in  the  matter 
of  the  oath  but  also  in  the  matter  of  letting  Antony  speak  to  the  People 
and  in  the  strategy  at  Philippi.  If  Coriolanus  is  proud  and  contemptuous, 
he  must  be  made  not  once  but  twice  to  undertake  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
People  and  break  down  in  the  doing  of  it.  But  Hamlet,  flinching,  if  you 
will,  when  the  King  is  delivered  into  his  hands  at  prayer,  at  his  next  op- 
portunity to  kill  a  man  who,  apparently,  is  the  King,  kills  him;  and  there 
is  only  one  thing  for  an  audience  to  think  of  that.  In  the  very  next  scene 
he  has  caught  the  King,  as  he  thinks,  "about  an  act  that  has  no  relish  of 
salvation  in  it,"  and  is  as  good  as  his  word.  It  is  not  the  King — but  what, 
then,  is  the  King  about  when  the  Prince  catches  him  in  the  end?  Traffick- 
ing in  death  and  treachery,  poisoning  foils  and  bowls.  It  has  paid  to 
wait.  "This  physic  doth  but  prolong  thy  sickly  days,"  Hamlet  had 
confidently  said  as  he  left  his  uncle  on  his  knees.  It  was  not  the  speech, 
as  the  event  proves,  of  one  who  fails  in  deeds  and  takes  refuge  in  words. 

Nay,  but  there  again  he  is  deceiving  himself,  the  critics  protest.  He 
doesn't  really  believe  it  is  the  King,  they  say  despite  the  plain  intention 
of  the  text  j34  or,  he  is  striking  out  frantically  because  of  his  failure  before ; 
or,  he  can  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  he  cannot  in  resolute  fulfilment 
of  a  duty ;  or,  he  can  stab  a  man  through  the  arras,  but  not  eye  to  eye,  not 
face  to  face.  One  wonders  whether  these  writers  ever  stop  to  consider 
how  a  stage  play  is  made,  or  how  audiences,  or  even  readers,  make  shift 
to  comprehend  it.  There  is  a  recognized  method  and  medium  of  expres- 

»  Essays  on  Shakespeare's  Characters  (1798),  p.  131.     See  above,  p.  8,  note  22. 

34  "Is  it  the  King?" — "I  took  thee  for  thy  better."  And  the  intention  being  so  plain,  even  the  cleverest 
critics,  before  the  days  of  Romanticism,  refrained  from  tampering  with  it;  as  Voltaire  (CEuvres,  24,  p.  198), 
and  the  author  of  Some  Remarks  (1736):  "Our  Hero  had  not  put  him  to  Death,  had  he  not  thought  it  to 
have  been  the  Usurper  hid  behind  the  Arras  (pp.  43-44).  Even  Davies,  in  1784  (Miscellanies,  Ed.  1785, 
iii.  pp.  104-5)  in  criticising  Voltaire's  carelessness,  whom  he  seems  to  misunderstand,  makes  the  same 
observation  as  he:  "Had  he  read  the  play  ....  he  would  have  known  that  Hamlet  imagined  that 
the  person  he  had  killed  was  the  King  himself."  Throughout  his  long  commentary  Davies  nowhere  sug- 
gests the  likelihood  of  self-deception  or  unconscious  fiction. 
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sion,  a  language  of  the  drama,  in  short, — "simple  and  sensuous,"  and  cer- 
tainly sensible, — which  one  must  speak  and  the  other  understand.  And 
if  it  be  to  me  a  language  not  wholly  strange  and  foreign,  there  is  only  one 
possible  way  (without  explicit  comment  to  guide  us)  whereby  Hamlet 
can,  as  here,  be  represented  as  shrinking  from  the  deed  and  at  the  same 
time  deceiving  himself, — and  that  is  by  acting  as  he  did  before.  If  now 
he  had  hesitated;  if  now  again  he  had  deferred  the  hour  of  reckoning  and 
prolonged  the  King's  sickly  days;  or  if  once  afterwards  he  had  been  given 
an  opportunity  and  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it:  then  it  would  have 
been  clear  that  his  hesitation  before  had  been  a  fault,  and  the  reason  he 
gave  a  swindle.  Since  he  does  not  hesitate,  but  strikes  instantly,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  it  is  clear  that  the  reason  for  delay  he  had  given  was 
an  honest  reason,  and  that  he  now  stoutly  keeps  his  word. 

Still  another,  a  third  way,  of  presenting  self-deception,  is  that  just 
now  suggested — explicit  comment.  This  may  be  by  the  character  him- 
self, or  by  the  others  on  the  stage.  It  is  strange  indeed  that  in  this, 
Shakespeare's  most  subtle  and  difficult  play  (though  not  so  subtle  and 
difficult  as  criticism  has  made  it)  there  should  have  been,  as  we  have  seen, 
no  comment  on  the  tragic  fault,  if  such  there  be.  Shakespeare's  other 
chief  characters,  even  those  who,  like  Lear,  would  in  real  life  have  known 
themselves  but  slenderly,  know  their  weaknesses  very  well;  but  Hamlet 
"does  not  know"  nor  does  any  of  his  friends.  And  as  for  the  self-deception, 
it  is  Shakespeare's  wont  to  make  that  perfectly  clear.  There  may  be 
the  comment  of  another,  as  when  Othello  cries  "Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot !"  in 
rejoinder  to  lago's  remark,  "I  see  this  hath  a  little  dash'd  your  spirits." 
"I'  faith  I  fear  it  has,"  he  insists,  with  hypocritical  regret  and  icy  candor. 
But  when  there  are  no  witnesses  the  character  must  needs  bear  witness 
against  himself.  There  is  in  Othello  another  instance  of  this,  when  lago 
for  the  moment  dallies  with  the  notion  that  he  cannot  be  called  a  villain ; 
and  one  in  this  very  play  when  Hamlet  falls  a'  cursing  like  a  very  drab 
and  catches  himself  at  it.35  It  is  strange  that  Shakespeare  thought  good 
plainly  to  label  this  case  of  self-deception,  and  yet  let  the  presumably 

»  In  the  soliloquy  "O  What  a  Rogue,"  Act  II.  ii.  610  ff. — This  sort  of  self-deception  is  not  complete, 
for  in  the  end  the  deceiver  knows  that  he  deceives  himself.  But  no  other  sort  is  possible  in  soliloquy,  at 
least  in  Elizabethan  tragedy.  The  obvious  irony  of  double-tongued  soliloquies,  such  as  Falstaff's,  is  only 
an  apparent  exception.  (See  my  "Falstaff,"  Mod.  Phil.,  xii,  pp.  233-34.)  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from 
my  article  "Anachronism  in  Shakespeare  Criticism,"  (ib.,  April.  1910,  pp.  561-62):  "Whatever  a  character 
says  in  soliloquy  concerning  his  motives  is  for  the  information  of  the  audience  and  is  necessarily  true, 
lago  is  a  liar  no  doubt,  but  it  is  to  confound  fact  with  fiction  and  knock  the  props  from  under  Shake- 
speare's dramatic  framework  to  hold  that  lago's  soliloquies  are  lies — that  he  lies  to  the  audience,  lies  to 
himself.  His  word  concerning  his  motives,  like  the  theological  reason  Hamlet  renders  himself  for  sparing 
the  King  at  prayer,  must  be  taken  at  its  face  value.  There  is  no  chance  of  the  audience  discounting  it, 
for  they  have  no  other  clue."  And  that  applies  to  the  suggestion  which  Professor  Bradley  entertains  as 
to  Prince  Hal's  deceiving  himself  in  his  first  soliloquy  (Oxford  Lectures,  1914,  p.  254).  I  refer  to  the  words: 
"I  know  you  all  and  will  awhile  uphold  the  unyok'd  humour  of  your  idleness,"  etc.  If  a  case  of  self-decep- 
tion, how  was  the  audience  to  discover  that  it  is?  Instead  of  being  unpleasant  and  unnatural  to  them,  u 
it  is  to  us.  this  soliloquy  preserved  in  their  eyes  the  reputation  of  a  famous  English  King. 
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momentous  cases  like  the  resolve  on  the  play  as  the  thing,  the  sparing 
of  the  King  at  prayer,  and  the  summoning  up  of  his  energies  on  his  depar- 
ture for  England,  go  unmarked.  It  is  strange  that  he  should  let  Hamlet 
trip  himself  up  when  he  unpacks  his  heart  with  words,  and  yet  never  let 
him  detect  himself — suspect  himself— in  culpable  evasion,  or  once  doubt 
he  should  do  the  deed  when  the  occasion  called.  That  Shakespeare 
should  do  thus,  and  yet  conceive  of  Hamlet  as  deceiving  himself  thus,  is 
too  strange  a  thing  to  be. 

Nothing  vexes  a  popular  dramatist  more  than  to  be  misunderstood — 
for  him  there  is  not  the  consolation  in  store  that  there  is  for  poet  or  prophet 
— but  according  to  the  critics  Shakespeare  in  Hamlet  must  have  courted 

(it.  He  would  make,  for  once,  not  a  play  for  the  stage  but  a  puzzle  and 
riddle  for  the  ages !  And  as  chance  would  have  it — for  what  is  art,  to  be 
sure,  but  a  matter  of  chance  ? — it  turned  out  to  be  the  first  of  stage  plays 
in  England,  and  for  two  hundred  years  no  one  realized  that  there  was  a 
riddle  at  all!  But  we  know  in  our  souls  that  the  right  element  of  art  is 
not  chance  and  the  unexpected;  not  obscurity  or  confusion.  Even  the 

I  most  esoteric  art  must  find  ready  access  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men, 
and  drama  must  find  it  swiftly  and  surely.  Elsewhere,  as  we  have  seen; 
Shakespeare  has  not  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  furnish  comment 
on  the  tragic  fault,  if  there  be  one,  or  on  the  self-deception.  Now  Shake- 
speare is  far  less  restricted  in  his  appeal,  less  exacting  in  his  demands  upon 
the  attention  and  understanding — more  popular,  in  short — than  Ibsen. 
But  with  what  elaborate  repetition  and  variation  of  situation,  with  what 
cunning  contrast  of  character  with  character  and  of  character  with  circum- 
stance, and  with  what  plenitude  of  comment,  Ibsen  presents  to  us  the 
self-righteous  self-deception  of  Helmer  in  the  Doll's  House  or  the  senti- 
mental self-deception  of  Hjalmar  in  the  Wild  Duck!  In  the  Doll's  House 
comment  is  provided  through  Nora;  in  the  Wild  Duck  through  Relling  and 
the  comically — pathetically — mistaken  Gina,  Gregers,  and  Hedvig.  Thus 
upon  the  self-deception  in  the  two  plays  many  rays  of  light  converge;  but 
in  Hamlet  it  is  otherwise. 

One  thing  at  least  the  dramatist  might  have  done  in  case  he  shrank 
from  having  others  perceive  Hamlet's  propensity  or  from  having  him 
perceive  the  mental  process  on  the  occasion  himself.  If  really  he  beguiled 
himself  when  he  spared  the  King,  why  on  a  later  occasion,  particularly 
in  his  last  soliloquy,  before  setting  out  for  England,  does  he  not  clearly 
recognize  it?  Why  is  he,  the  most  reflective  and  analytic  character  in 
Shakespeare,  never  permitted  to  bring  against  himself  any  definite  charge, 
whether  of  self-deception  or  of  conscious  dereliction  of  duty? 

7 

There  is  a  passage,  however,  preliminary  to  Hamlet's  sparing  the  King, 
which  bids  us  pause.  At  the  end  of  the  play-scene,  just  before  he  answers 
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the  call  to  his  mother,  Hamlet  speaks  the  soliloquy, "  Tis  now  the  very  witch- 
ing time  of  night,"  in  which  he  pronounces  himself  ready  to  drink  hot  blood, 

And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on. 

But  when  next  he  appears  and  finds  the  King,  he  stays  his  hand.  This 
may  seem  to  be  real  evidence  of  irresolution,  not  the  fanciful  or  arbitrary 
notion  of  a  reader.  These  words,  moreover,  about  churchyards  yawning, 
hell  breathing  out,  and  our  hero  drinking  hot  blood,  do  not  appear  in 
Quarto  1.  Did  Shakespeare  intend  them,  then,  to  contrast  Hamlet's  big 
intentions  with  his  pitiful  performance? 

I  will  not  undertake  to  show  that  the  sentiments  are  more  in  the  vein 
of  Kyd  and  Marston36  than  of  Shakespeare;  but  even  if  they  be  Shakespeare's 
addition,  he  took  care  to  direct  the  current  of  feeling  in  them  wholly  toward 
the  Queen,  whom  Hamlet  had  just  been  bid  come  and  see. 

Soft:  now  to  my  Mother. 

0  heart,  lose  not  thy  nature!    Let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom; 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural. 

1  will  speak  daggers  to  her  but  use  none. 

Though  it  is  probable  that  in  the  words  previous  to  these  he  was  thinking 
of  revenge  and  his  uncle,  he  has  not  a  word  here  to  say  either  of  him  or  of 
revenge.37  That,  however,  is  not  the  important  thing,  but  whether  this 
soliloquy  is  meant  to  contrast  with  Hamlet's  words  when  next  he  appears. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  accord.  His  thought  keeps  its  course.  He  spares  the 
King  only  out  of  the  hardness  of  his  heart — in  the  rigor  of  his  revenge— 
and  not  because  he  could  not  stab  a  man  who  was  praying  or  who  had  not 
his  sword  then  in  hand.  It  would  be  another  thing  if  before  this  he  had 
shown  relentings  or  indifference.  And  still  more  is  the  soliloquy  in  accord 
with  Hamlet's  deeds.  Out  flies  his  weapon  on  the  instant,  just  as  it  does 
in  the  following  scene,  in  the  bedchamber: 

Now  might  I  do  it  pat,  now  he  is  praying. 
And  now  I'll  do't — And  so  he  goes  to  heaven; 
And  so  am  I  reveng'd. 

The  trouble  is  that  modern  readers  look  for  the  minor  likenesses  and  con- 
trasts;*8 but  if  we  are  true  to  Shakespeare  and  to  Elizabethan  art  we  shall 

«  They  are  parallel  to  Antonio's  words  just  before  he  kills  Julio,  A.R.,  III,  i,  184: 
Now  barks  the  wolf  against  the  full-cheek'd  moon, 

Now  gapes  the  graves  and  through  their  yawns  let  loose 
Imprison'd  spirits  to  revisit  earth. 

17  If  Shakespeare  had  meant  to  contrast  Hamlet's  big  words  with  his  small  performance  he  should 
have  had  his  hero  comport  himself  more  as  in  the  brutal  German  version.  There  (II,  ix)  he  vows  ven- 
geance on  the  King  and  goes  straightway  to  find  him.  But  finding  him,  he  blenches.  If  this  be  nearer  the 
original,  Shakespeare,  in  turn,  has  obscured  the  contrast,  and  again  rescued  the  character. 

M  It  has  even  been  argued  that  Hamlet  shows  his  insincerity  in  going,  after  his  words  about  drinking 
hot  blood,  to  see  his  Mother,  not  to  seek  out  the  King.  He  goes,  of  course,  because  he  is  sent  for  and  had 
already  promised  to  go.  His  thoughts  are  on  his  Mother,  we  have  seen,  in  this  very  speech. 
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dwell  on  the  bigger,  more  obvious  ones.  Despite  the  minor  contrasts 
and  differences,  the  three  situations  hold  like  the  stones  of  an  arch  together, 
— the  words  about  the  bitter  business,  the  sparing  of  the  King  for  a  more 
fearful  end,  when  he  shall  be  about  an  act  that  hath  no  relish  of  salvation 
in  it,  and  the  killing  of  him  (as  Hamlet  thinks)  when  in  the  bedchamber 
he  has  at  last  caught  him  about  it,  on  the  spot.  One  centripetal  force 
holds  all  three — the  identity  of  Hamlet's  revengeful  spirit.  The  last  two 
situations,  indeed,  are  to  each  other  as  question  and  answer,  promise 
and  promise-keeping.  If  we  doubted  him  at  the  beginning,  we  wholly 
believe  in  him  here  at  the  end. 

The  contrast  found  by  Professor  Bradley,  along  with  the  host  of  literary 
critics  before  him,  is  that  between  actions  deliberate  and  impulsive.  "The 
chance  comes  so  suddenly  that  he  has  no  time  to  scan  it."39  Such  a  nuance 
as  that,  any  playwright  knows,  would,  in  the  big  masses  of  light  and  shadow 
flung  upon  the  stage,  be  wholly  lost  and  swallowed  up.  What  is  far  more 
to  the  point  than  such  niggling  refinements  as  these  is  Professor  Bradley's 
remarks  about  the  sympathies  of  the  audience.  They  would  be  on  the 
Prince's  side,  as  he  says,  when  he  spares  a  man  at  prayer  and  kills  a  spy.40 
That  being  the  case,  the  attention  of  the  audience  would  be  drawn  not  to 
minor  inconsistencies,  which  are  discoverable,  but  to  the  prevailing  con- 
sistency of  the  hero's  conduct,  which  is  apparent.  And  what  the  audience, 
not  what  critics,  would  think  and  feel,  is,  I  must  weary  the  reader  with 
repeating,  alone  what  Shakespeare  had  in  mind  and  at  heart. 


'•  P.  137.  This  distinction  has  been  accepted  for  more  than  a  century,  but  even  if  it  were  intended  I 
doubt  its  validity  as  a  bit  of  psychology.  The  meeting  with  the  King  had  been  as  unexpected  as  with 
the  man  behind  the  arras.  Why  did  he  not  act  then!  The  better  psychology,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is. 
that  the  healthy  man  of  action  who  had  just  lost  a  chance  would  snatch  the  next  impetuously.  He  would 
not  wait  a  moment,  and  so  much  the  less  if  he  thinks  it  is  the  King.  This  psychology,  at  any  rate,  has 
the  advantage  of  being  simpler,  as  well  as  more  definitely  related  to  the  situation  of  a  man  who  is  keeping 
the  promise  he  had  made  to  himself. 

40  Pp.  136,  137.  This  Mr.  Bradley  calls  a  "minor  consideration";  I  consider  it  an  mportant  one. 
And  the  killing  of  the  man  behind  the  arras,  Mr.  Bradley  thinks  intended  to  "stand  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  sparing  of  his  enemy."  I  think  it  is  in  harmony, — the  authentication  of  the  motive  Hamlet 
alleges,  the  deed  to  match  his  word. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  END  OF  THE  PLAY 
1 

The  conclusion  of  a  play  is  one  of  the  surest  indexes  to  your  dramatist's 
thought.  It  is  so  with  the  Greeks,  for  with  them  there  is  always  the  final 
choral  comment;  it  is  so  with  Ibsen,  for  in  the  end  he  has  stripped  the  soul 
of  the  hero  or  heroine  bare;  it  is  equally  so  with  the  Elizabethans.  The 
chorus  here,  we  have  already  seen,  is  Fortinbras.  But  what  is  Hamlet 
himself  concerned  for  at  the  last,  after  his  work  is  done?  Mainly  for  his 
"wounded  name." 

Report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisfied ! 

Nothing  in  the  words  or  the  situation  will  justify  any  interpretation  except 
that  Hamlet  is  anxious  to  have  the  world  know  why  he  had  killed  his  uncle 
the  King.  For  his  name  suffers  not  at  all  because  of  his  procrastination; 
no  one  knows  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  still  less  of  his  spirit's  mandate. 
Hamlet's  interest  is  in  his  name  being  cleared,  his  reputation  being  righted, 
and  after  that  in  the  news  from  England,  and  in  the  succession  to  the 
throne.  Not  a  thought  has  he  for  any  fault  or  defect1  such  as  Othello 
reveals  in  his  last  words  for  his.  Not  a  thought,  either,  for  his  triumph 
over  it.  "Done  after  all,"  is  what  he  should  say  to  himself  if  he  were  the 
crippled,  aspiring  but  despairing,  spirit  the  critics  have  taken  him  to  be. 
Dramatic  art — human  nature  itself — would  demand  no  less.  If  the 
tragedy  be,  as  the  critics  maintain,  internal,  here,  if  nowhere  else,  that 
fact  must  come  to  light.  The  audience  must  see  it,  if  the  other  characters 
do  not.  But  Hamlet's  only  interests  now  are  in  things  external — his  name, 
the  news,  his  father's  crown.  "The  rest  is  silence,"  the  critics  pick  up 
his  words  to  answer;  and  they  put  a  world  of  meaning  into  the  phrase 
that  could  never  have  been  intended,  because  it  could  never  have  been 
understood.  The  words  simply  mean:— I  am  a  dead  man,  the  rest  must 
go  untold. 

What  goes  untold  Horatio  is  to  tell.  (In  Shakespeare  what  ever  goes 
untold,  and  to  him  is  of  moment  ?  His  words — of  all  men's — -were  neither 
faint  nor  few.)  Horatio  has  been  commissioned  to  give  the  "complete 
official  report."  But  this  is  to  come,  he  says,  after  the  play  is  over, 
and  that  implies  that  it  would  be  only  what  the  audience  already  know. 
Meantime  he  gives  a  summary  of  it,  the  headlines,  so  to  speak,  without, 

>  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  for  instance  (Ten  More  Plays  of  Shakespeare.  N.  Y.,  1913,  p.  137),  declares 
that  he  has.  What  I  am  insisting  on,  however,  is  not  that  the  best  critics  generally  lend  their  authority 
to  such  an  interpretation,  but  that  here,  if  anywhere,  such  sentiments  would,  if  the  critics  otherwise  are 
right,  necessarily  appear.  And  they  do  not  appear. 
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however,  hinting  at  any  failure  or  shortcoming  in  the  hero.  To  him,  the 
Prince's  friend,  the  tragedy  is  not  by  any  means  what  we  are  inclined  to 
take  it  for — simply  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet's  soul.  "So  shall  you  hear," 
he  cries  to  the  wondering  Danes  at  the  end: 

Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts, 
Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters, 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forc'd  cause, 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
Fallen  on  the  inventors'  heads. 

A  tragedy,  that  is  to  say  (though  so  much  else  besides  that)  of  intrigue, 
fate,  and  blood.  And  exactly  such  it  was  taken  to  be  in  the  earliest  ex- 
tended criticism,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  that  in  James  Drake's 
Antient  and  Modern  Stages  Surveyed  (1699) : 

Nothing  in  Antiquity  can  rival  this  plot  for  the  admirable  distribution  of  Poetick 
Justice.  The  Criminals  are  not  only  brought  to  execution,  but  they  are  taken  in 
their  own  Toyls,  their  own  Stratagems  recoyl  upon  'em,  and  they  are  involved  them- 
selves in  that  mischief  and  ruine,  which  they  had  projected  for  Hamlet.  Polonius 
by  playing  the  Spy  meets  a  Fate,  which  was  neither  expected  by  nor  intended  for 
him.  Guildenstern  and  Rosencrans,  the  Kings  Decoys,  are  counter-plotted,  and  sent 
to  meet  that  fate,  to  which  they  were  trepanning  the  Prince.  The  Tyrant  himself 
falls  by  his  own  plot,  and  by  the  hand  of  the  Son  of  that  Brother,  whom  he  had 
Murther'd.  Laertes  suffers  by  his  own  Treachery,  and  dies  by  a  Weapon  of  his  own 
preparing.  Thus  every  one's  crime  naturally  produces  his  Punishment,  and  every 
one  (the  Tyrant  excepted)  commences  a  Wretch  almost  as  soon  as  a  Villain.2 

To  something  of  the  same  effect  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  Some  Remarks 
(1736)  as  he  touches  on  poetic  justice  in  the  death  of  Laertes  and  the 
Queen: 

The  Death  of  the  Queen  is  particularly  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  Justice; 
for  she  loses  her  life  by  the  villainy  of  the  very  Person  who  had  been  the  Cause  of 
all  her  Crimes. — P.  48. 

It  was  the  tragedy  as  a  whole  in  which  these  critics  were  interested,  and 
Horatio's  words  lend  them  ample  justification.  They  knew  less  about 
psychology  than  more  recent  Hamlet  critics,  but  they  were  nearer  in 
spirit  to  Shakespeare's  art;  and,  as  they  insisted  on  the  importance  of  the 
effect  of  the  whole  rather  than  on  the  importance  of  the  leading  character, 
they  were  nearer,  in  their  old-fashioned  way,  to  the  secret  of  dramatic  art 
in  general. 


Such  is  the  text — intrigue,  fate,  and  blood — and  what  of  the  score? 
Others  before  me  have  remarked  upon  the  melodramatic  quality  of  the 
great  tragedy,  the  abundance  of  sound  and  fury  in  it,  of  all  that  takes  the 

>  Allusion-Book,  ii,  pp.  424-25. 
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eye,  fills  the  ear,  and  shocks  both;3  and  no  one  so  shrewdly  as  the  philo- 
sophical and  literary  critic  Professor  Bradley  has  noted  the  quantity  of 
noise  required  by  the  old  stage-directions  and  implied  in  the  play  itself. 
Cannon  roar  whenever  the  King  takes  a  rouse,  kettle-drum  and  trumpet 
bray  out  the  triumph  of  his  pledge,  and  "Danish  marches,"  "hautboys," 
and  "flourishes"  celebrate  his  movements.  According  to  the  unabridged 
text  of  the  last  scene  the  cannon  (robuster  equivalent,  as  Mr.  Bradley 
observes,  of  our  melodramatic  pistol)  should  be  kept  booming  continually, 
— when  Hamlet  "gives  a  hit"  and  the  King  drinks  to  him,  when  Fortinbras 
draws  near  on  his  march  back  from  Poland,  and  when  the  body  of  the 
irresolute  dreamer  is  borne  with  a  warrior's  honors  to  the  grave.  "Go 
bid  the  soldiers  shoot,"  cries  Fortinbras;  whereupon,  according  to  the  Folio, 
"a  Peale  of  Ordenance  are  shot  off."  So  it  was  at  least  in  1623  ;4  but 
never  was  it  so  when  you  or  I  have  been  at  the  theatre. 

There  is  no  irony  intended, — none,  as  this  cutting  shows,  that  we  today 
are  inclined  to  put  up  with,  at  any  rate.  Even  in  Shakespeare's  day  it 
would  have  been  considered  barbarous  if  there  were.6  But  it  is  thought 
to  be  a  triumph  of  Shakespeare's  art  that  out  of  this  sensational  material 
— "well-nigh  every  stimulant  of  popular  excitement  he  could  collect" — 
he  made  the  most  mysterious  and  inward  of  his  dramas.  To  my  thinking, 
and,  if  facts  prove  anything,  to  that  of  our  modern  producers  as  well,  the 
triumph  would  have  been  greater  .were  the  form  better  suited  to  the  spirit. 
The  world  does  not  move  if  the  earth  does,  and  harmony,  not  incongruity, 
is  the  secret  of  art  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  as  in  the  time  of  Synge.  "A 
strange  harmony  of  discords,"  says  Mr.  Bradley;  but  there  is  plenty  of 
that  sort  of  thing  in  Elizabethan  art  without  adding  to  it  this  incompre- 
hensible variety.'  It  is  easy  thus  oracularly  to  dispose  of  the  matter, 

•  In  recognizing  this  melodramatic  element  in  Hamlet  (as  in  all  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  indeed) 
we  do  it  no  injustice.    That  in  Shakespeare,  as  in  the  tragedy  of  the  ancients,  there  is  more  of  this  than  there 
is  in  Ghosts  or  Rosmersholm  no  one  can  candidly  deny.    By  the  very  distinction  of  the  genres,  then  observed, 
ancient  and  Renaissance  tragedy  was  allotted  the  realm  of  terror  and  horror — "the   mandates  of  kings," 
as  the  familiar  phrase  of  Scaliger  has  it,  "slaughters,  despairs,  executions,  exiles,  loss  of  parents,  parricides, 
incests,  conflagrations,  battles,  loss  of  sight,  tears,  shrieks,  lamentations,  burials,  epitaphs,  and  funeral 
songs."    That  was  the  precept  for  Renaissance  tragedy,  founded  on  the  practice  of  that  time  and  earlier 
times,  and  Elizabethan  tragedy  was,  in  so  far,  classical. 

4  Generally  the  entry  of  Fortinbras  and  his  last  words  are  omitted,  the  last  cannon-shot,  of  course, 
along  with  these.  In  the  later  prompt-books,  such  as  Booth's  and  Irving's,  cannon-shots  are  indicated  only 
twice — at  the  words  the  "King  drinks"  (or  "Give  me  to  drink")  and  at  Osrick's  "A  hit!."  Irving  omits 
the  first,  but  requires  a  "shot  within"  to  signalize  the  approach  of  the  ambassadors. 

•  See  above,  p.  23. 

•  I  cannot  but  think  that  Bulthaupt,  an  excellent  critic  too,  and  much  after  Mr.  Bradley's  own  heart, 
is  franker:     "Die  tragische  Farbung  fehlt  dem  Schlusse  ganz  und  gar,  und  es  ist  widerlich,  ihn  auf  der 
Buhne  zu  sehen,  wenn  uns  die  drei  ersten  Acte  mit  dem  magischen  Zwang  ihrer  Entwickelung  gebannt, 
wenn  uns,"  etc.     Dramaturgie  (1894)  ii,  pp.  270-71.     But  before  one  condemns  the  close  as  inharmonious 
had  one  not  better  consider  whether  it  may  not  harmonize  with  a  play  a  bit  different  from  that  which 
one  had  conceived?     It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  Bulthaupt  (p.  325)  complains  of  the  inappropriateness  of 
Hamlet's  being  ready  and  fit  to  fight,  and  of  his  having  "been  in  continual  practice."    This  makes  him  too 
businesslike  and  to  the  point;  it  shows  that  he  is  no  weakling  and  intends  revenge  I     It  would  have  been 
logical  for  Bulthaupt — but  I  am  glad  he  refrained — to  have  recourse  to  Loening's  interpretation — that 
the  practice  is  part  of  Hamlet's  prescribed  daily  regimen.     Like  many  other  Germans,  Loening  thinks 
the  Prince  sick  in  body  as  well  as  in  soul.     How  foreign  is  either  supposition  to  Shakespeare's  artl 
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but  one  wonders  how  this  harmony  arises — or  why  to  secure  it  the  dramatist 
went  so  far  afield.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  as  in  the  twentieth,  no  great 
poet  would  have  chosen  to  tell,  or  succeeded  in  telling,  the  subtle  tale  of 
a  soul  that  criticism  has  thought  to  hear,  athwart  all  this  booming  and 
trumpeting,  and  this  mass  of  violent  and  bloody  action  in  which  man  is 
pitted  against  man,  Hamlet  against  Claudius,  Polonius,  Laertes,  the 
pirates,  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  instead  of  an  enemy  seated  in 
the  depths  of  his  bosom.  Shakespeare  may  have  been  in  error,  to  be  sure, 
led  astray  in  the  last  scene  in  particular  by  his  love  of  sensation,  or  his 
audience's  love  of  it.  But  the  endings  of  his  other  plays  are  not  like  this, 
and  there  is  no  such  noise  and  tumult  at  the  death  of  Othello  and  Macbeth, 
who  were  warriors,  or  of  Lear,  who  was  a  king.  Why  should  Shakespeare, 
in  error,  do  here  what  he  has  not  done  elsewhere, — introduce  repeated 
cannon  shots  at  the  close  of  this,  presumably  the  most  mysterious  and 
inward  of  his  dramas  ?  The  dramatist  could  not  have  been  thus  led  astray 
from  habit  or  by  his  audience's  expectations — still  less  could  he  have 
exerted  himself  so  vigorously  to  lead  his  audience  astray  and  defeat  his 
purpose.  If  there  were  such  inwardness  to  the  tragedy  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  would  have  had  us  suspect  it:  he  would  not  have  battered  our 
ear-drums,  instead. 

But  the  dramatist  is  not  thus  in  error  if  his  drama  be  one — of  character, 
to  be  sure,  but  of  intrigue,  fate,  and  blood.  If  Hamlet  was  not  an  irres- 
olute dreamer  but  an  intrepid  young  prince  who  had  fought  off  his  enemies 
through  the  four  acts,  and  now  fell  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  only  after  he  had 
slain  them  all,  then  "the  soldiers'  music  and  the  rites  of  war,"  which  For- 
tinbras  orders  "for  his  passage,"  are  but  his  due.  They  are  like  a  wreath 
or  chaplet  on  his  brow,  from  a  soldier  to  a  soldier,  from  the  son  of  the 
conquered  to  the  conqueror's  son.7  Let  them  speak  loudly  for  him,  cries 
Fortinbras,  for  loudly  a  soldier  salutes  a  soldier's  grave.  Here  is  no  irony, 
but  pathos,  rather,  for  Hamlet  had  not  lived  out  even  a  warrior's  years;8 

1  Hamlet  was  born,  says  the  Gravedigger,  the  day  that  his  father  overcame  the  elder  Fortinbras. 
This  may,  as  Professor  Schick  says,  be  a  circumstance  not  without  significance.  It  is  only  a  casual  remark, 
but  Hamlet  is  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  his  father,  and  never  with  a  slight  upon  the  Prince. 

•  There  can  be  no  question  about  this,  though  exactly  how  young  he  is  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Repeat- 
edly he  is  called  "young,"  or  his  "youth"  is  touched  upon, — by  Polonius,  the  Ghost,  Ophelia,  and  the 
King.  (See  the  Concordance  for  these  words  and  "young  man.")  He  is  not  so  young,  to  be  sure,  as  in 
Quarto  1 ;  he  does  not  call  the  King  "father"  as  he  does  there  (twice  in  III,  ii)  and  in  the  Fratricide  Punished, 
and  no  doubt  did  in  the  lost  play.  Shakespeare's  finished  Hamlet  is  too  reserved  and  dignified,  too  subtle 
and  mature,  for  that.  And  in  Quarto  2  Shakespeare  has  added  some  touches,  which  by  inference,  at  any  rate, 
convey  the  impression  of  a  somewhat  greater  age.  The  Gravedigger  says  he  went  at  his  trade  the  day  that 
our  last  King  Hamlet  overcame  Fortinbras.  That,  he  says  a  bit  later,  was  the  day  young  Hamlet  was 
born.  And  finally  he  answers  up,  and  tells  the  Prince  that  he  has  been  sexton  here,  man  and  boy,  thirty 
years.  Hence  Hamlet  must  be  thirty.  And  that  prepares  us  for  another  added  touch  in  Quarto  2 — when 
near  the  end  the  Queen  says  that  Hamlet  is  "fat  and  scant  of  breath."  Both  additions,  together  with  the 
suppression  of  such  details  as  I  have  mentioned  in  Quarto  1 .  may  have  been  deliberately  designed,  as  has 
been  thought,  either  to  make  Hamlet  mature  enough  for  the  reflections  Shakespeare  puts  in  his  mouth 
or  to  fit  the  part  for  an  older  actor  like  Burbage.  But  with  the  additions  it  is  dubious.  As  for  the 
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but  the  main  and  prevailing  note  is  that  of  tragic  triumph.  He  was  a 
pretty  fighter,  and  this  fight,  says  Fortinbras,  was  worthy  of  the  field, 
and  well  has  earned  him  a  soldier's  burial.  There  is  on  earth  no  end  so 
fair,  thought  the  Norseman,  and  Shakespeare  and  all  England  with  him — 
then  as  now. 

Thus  there  is  nothing  inappropriate  in  the  artillery.  And  if  a  dramatist 
dealing  with  an  heroic  subject  would  not  have  put  the  like  into  his  stage 
directions  today,  it  is  simply  because  "we  have  changed  all  that."  We 
have  no  cannon  just  as  we  have  generally  no  sound  and  fury,  no  fighting 
at  funerals,  no  leaping  into  graves.  But  the  shots  fired  when  Hamlet 
gives  his  hits  do  not  offend  us  when  our  hero  appears  to  us  sound  and 
stalwart,  and  the  scene — as  story,  not  as  psychology — is  played  for  all  it  is 
worth.  The  shots  make  you  hear  what  your  eye  may  not  be  quick  enough 
to  see;  the  shots  speak  the  language  of  the  stage.  Such  portentous  em- 
phasis, to  be  sure,  is  not  in  our  vein;  but  it  is  proper  enough  in  a  play  in 
which  there  has  been  such  violence  of  speech  and  demeanor  in  almost 
every  act.  And  in  this  final  scene  of  the  revenge,  toward  which  we  have 
been  impatiently  looking,  Shakespeare  may  well  have  felt  warranted  in 
scoring  for  full  orchestra,  and  letting  his  thunders  loose.  This  is  the 
scene  of  scenes,  where  the  energies  of  the  Prince,  checked  and  pent  up 
throughout  the  play,  are  to  be  let  loose.  And  if  it  was  for  such  a  brave 
and  high  occasion,  not  a  weakling's  desperate  spasm,  Shakespeare  did 
not  ill  to  call  in  the  artillery.  He  may  have  made  the  error  of  over-em- 
phasis, which  he  often  makes — like  a  true  Englishman,  said  Dryden  long 
ago,  "he  knows  not  when  to  give  over" — but  he  did  not  make  the  error, 
which  he  elsewhere  never  makes,  of  mistaking  and  defeating  his  own  pur- 
pose. The  great  dramatist  may  overdo,  but  he  does  not  do  one  thing 

Gravedigger's  remarks  one  wonders  whether  Shakespeare  expected  the  audience  to  put  two  and  two  to- 
gether in  that  fashion.  What  Shakespeare  is  interested  in.  and  the  audience  too,  is  the  humors  of  the 
Gravedigger  and  his  concrete  and  circumstantial  way  of  dating.  , 

And  as  for  "fat  and  scant  of  breath,"  those  few  words  so  precious  to  the  pathologists,  it  is  to  me 
incredible  that  Shakespeare  ever  put  the  first  of  these  into  the  text.  That  is  not  sound  textual  criticism, 
I  know;  but  if  ever  an  emendation  seemed  imperative  it  is  here.  "Hot"  might  easily  have  been  so  mis- 
taken, (or  to  suit  the  actor  it  might  deliberately  have  been  replaced);  and  the  advantage  of  such  a  word 
is  not  only  that  it  does  not  clash  with  Hamlet's  youthful  elegance — "the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould 
of  form" — "that  unmatcht  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth" — and  with  his  being  in  "continual  practice" 
as  a  fencer;  but  also  that  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  King's  words  to  Laertes  as  he  arranges  for  the  poisoned 
bowl — "when  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry"  (IV,  vii,  158.  Cf.  Quarto  1:  "In  all  his  heate,"  etc.; 
and  P.P.  IV.  v;  "wenn  er  erhitzt").  Besides,  it  fits  better  the  occasion.  One  doesn't  need  his  brows  wiped 
if  one  be  fat  or  scant  of  breath  either,  but  one  does  if  overheated.  Or  if  one  be  really  fat,  why  should  it 
be  noticed  only  here  at  the  end  ?  It  is  natural  enough  at  this  exciting  moment  for  the  Queen  to  remark 
upon  a  condition  newly  arisen,  but  not  upon  a  permanent  one.  Her  son  is  no  fatter  now  than  when  he 
returned  from  his  voyage,  or  (when  we  remember  the  actual  shortness  of  the  time  involved)  than  he  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  play.  But  the  chief  point  is  that  the  word  "hot"  keeps  intact  the  dramatic  situa- 
tion as  "fat"  does  not.  At  the  word  "hot"  we  are  reminded  of  the  King's  words  as  he  arranged  for 
the  bowl,  and  when  the  Queen  invites  Hamlet  to  drink  we  fear,  for  the  space  of  four  speeches,  that  he  may. 
He  had  declined  to  drink  with  the  King;  now  that  he  is  hot  he  may,  we  fear,  drink  with  the  Queen.  But 
his  being  overheated,  it  turns  out,  is  the  very  cause  of  his  refraining.  "I  dare  not  drink  yet,  madam;  by 
and  by" — "Come  let  me  wipe  thy  face."  If  we  have  "hot,"  then,  it  is,  fortunately,  clearer  that  here 
again  at  the  very  end  Hamlet  is  cleverer  than  the  King — to  the  very  end  is  more  than  a  match  for  him. 
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thinking  he  is  doing  another.  He  does  one  thing,  even  to  the  point  of 
calling  in  the  artillery  to  make  it  clear;  and  it  is  the  critics,  far  from 
the  tumult  and  thunders  of  his  theatre,  who  think  he  is  doing  another. 


But  what  of  our  hero?  In  ridding  him  of  his  fault  have  we  also  robbed 
him  of  his  charm?  If  not  weak  and  erring,  he  is  still  unfortunate  enough, 
unhappy  enough,  to  be  tragic.  And  all  the  individuality  of  his  utterance 
and  the  poetry  of  his  nature  are  left  us — if  not  untouched,  unspoiled. 
To  what  Hazlitt,  Bradley,  and  Raleigh  have  in  general  to  say  of  these  no 
one  will  demur.  Only  the  morbid  psychology — the  diseased  spirit  and 
limping  will — is  here  denied  him.  His  melancholy  is  not  the  melancholy 
of  pessimism;  his  irony  and  cynicism  are  those  of  one  who  mourns  his 
father,  and  his  memory  of  a  mother,  not  one  who  has  lost  his  hold  on  life. 
At  the  end  his  interests  are  external,  we  have  seen,  but  his  soul  is  in  them. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  I  suppose,  were  words  used  so 
marvelously  to  show  a  man's  changing  moods  as  here — when  he  pardons 
Laertes,  when  he  turns  to  his  people,  who  loved  him,  to  clear  his  name, 
when  he  wrests  the  cup  out  of  Horatio's  hand  and  prays  him  to  live  to 
clear  it  for  him,  and  when  he  peers  into  the  future  for  the  news  from  Eng- 
land and  to  see  Fortinbras  seated  on  his  father's  throne.  And  I  trust  that 
not  one  quivering  accent  or  hovering  intonation  of  the  verse  need  be 
lost  to  us  if  he  be  thought  to  speak  in  a  manly  strain.  The  pathos  is 
simpler,  that  is  all.  His  body  is  wounded  but  his  spirit  is  whole,  and 
he  is  not  ready  and  glad  to  turn  his  face  to  the  wall.  Like  a  man  he  clings 
to  his  friends,  is  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  but  is  concerned 
above  all  for  his  name  and  honor.9  Like  a  man  he  struggles  against  death 
to  tell  his  story  himself,  and  wrests  away  the  cup  that  his  friend  may 
live  to  tell  it.  "By  heaven,"  he  cries,  "I'll  have  it!"  The  nineteenth- 
century  Hamlet  would  not  have  had  the  strength  or  self-assertion  to  do 
that,  or  say  that;  he  would  not  have  had  even  the  desire.  "This  trivial 
game  of  life,"10  which  he  is  presumed  to  despise,  how  much,  even  at  his 
last  gasp,  he  seems  to  care  for  it  all!  And  by  this  interpretation,  which 
we  have  been  presenting,  Hamlet's  most  famous  utterance  gains  more, 
perhaps,  than  it  loses. 

O  good  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name, 

Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me! 

If  ever  thou  didst  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 

Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile 

And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain 

To  tell  my  story. 

•  These  things  men  nowadays  would  not  hold  dearest  of  all,  but  an  Elizabethan  would. 
"  See  Mr.  Yeats's  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil  (London,   1907),  p.   162.      For  a  century  and  more  Hamlet 
criticism  has  been  the  vehicle  of  men's  melancholy  and  pessimism. 
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There  is  less  point,  to  be  sure,  to  the  words  "in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy 
breath  in  pain."  The  frail  and  shrinking  spirit  of  the  accepted  Hamlet 
had  found  the  world  harsher  than  has  ours.  But  why  should  he  have  his 
story  told,  or  have  Horatio  draw  his  breath  in  pain  to  tell  it?  If  all  of  it 
were  to  be  told,  surely  he  himself  had  rather  draw  the  veil — had  rather  let 
Horatio  drain  the  cup.  But  for  our  Hamlet  the  story  is  only  not  long 
enough,  and  he  yearns  to  live  a  bit  longer  in  the  telling  of  it  by  his  friend. 
He  is  a  lord  of  the  Renaissance  and  loves  name  and  fame.  He  dies  young, 
dies  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  dies,  as  it  must  seem  to  others,  with 
all  this  blood  on  his  head.  This  is  his  triple  tragedy,  as  Shakespeare,  I 
think,  intended  it, — a  simpler  and  nobler,  possibly  less  interesting  and 
piquant,  conception  than  the  usual  one,  though  one  not  less  appealing. 
To  some  it  may  even  be  more  interesting  because  it  seems  to  be  more 
nearly  what  Shakespeare  intended — more  like  him  and  his  age. 


CHAPTER  VI 

CONCLUSION 

1 

Enough,  I  hope,  has  been  said  to  show  what,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Shake- 
speare had  in  mind  while,  with  devious  and  supple  pen,  he  rewrote  the  old 
Senecan  melodrama  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants.  Like  the  thor- 
ough playwright  that  he  was,  he  was  interested  mainly  in  the  effectiveness  of 
his  play  as  a  whole,  not  mainly  in  the  character  of  the  hero.  He  strength- 
ened the  structure,  he  sharpened  the  suspense,  and  in  particular  he  pitted 
against  Hamlet  a  King  that  was  more  nearly  a  match  for  him.  And  he 
elevated  the  character  not  only  of  Hamlet  but  of  the  King  and  Queen. 
But  the  problem  was  the  motiving  of  the  delay.  By  the  hero's  self- 
reproaches  neither  Kyd  nor  Shakespeare  really  explained  the  delay,  for 
neither  really  motived  it,  that  is,  grounded  it  in  character.  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet,  certainly,  in  reproaching  himself,  exhorts  himself,  in  effect  ex- 
culpates himself — he  cannot  lay  his  finger  on  the  fault  and  he  mends  his 
ways.  The  sins  of  omission  with  which  he  charges  himself  are  not  to  be 
reckoned  against  him  any  more  than  the  like  are  to  be  in  Seneca  or  Kyd. 
They  are  part  of  the  story  rather  than  of  the  character.  And  in  general 
Shakespeare  deftly  avoids  or  suppresses  pretty  much  everything  that 
would  reflect  upon  the  hero  or  put  squarely  before  us  the  duty  undone. 
No  one  reproaches  him  but  Hamlet  himself;  on  the  other  hand,  everybody 
praises,  honors,  and  fears  him.  Above  all,  in  his  role  of  revenger  he  is 
kept  aloof  and  reticent.  He  has  no  confederates,  he  imparts  no  confidences 
to  any  one  but  Horatio  (and  those  mainly  off  the  stage)  and  he  makes 
and  discusses  no  plans.  His  saying  so  little  about  revenge  leads  us,  at 
the  theatre  at  least,  to  forget  his  doing  so  little  about  it;  while  he  does 
other  things  and  turns  the  King's  game  against  him  to  the  end.  But  his 
aloofness  and  reticence  do  not  mean  evasion,  and  he  does  not  shuffle  or 
deceive  himself.  From  all  this  it  appears  that  Shakespeare,  having  in- 
^herrted  a  plot  in  which  the  revenge  must  be  deferred  throughout  the  drama, 
and  finding  it  neither  in  his  heart  nor  in  the  heart  of  his  audience  to  have 
a  revenger  who  would  by  nature  so  defer  it,  has  shifted  the  revenge  into 
the  background,  slurred  over  the  delay,  and  by  every  means  exalted  and 
endeared  to  us  the  revenger  himself.  By  all  the  cajoleries  and  enchant- 
ments of  his  art  he  has  obscured  and  eluded  the  problem— not  solved  it. 
But  drama  is  art,  not  psychology,  and  that  the  problem  was  unsolved  was 
not  recognized,  it  seems,  till  long  afterward.  In  artistically  obscuring 
and  eluding  the  problem  in  his  day  did  not  Shakespeare,  then,  really  solve 
it?  Art  is  largely  relative:  it  is  for  ji_iim£jmj^_rjlace,  as  well  as  for  all 
times  and  places.  It  is  an  accommodation  of  one's  thought  not  only  to 
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• 

the  particular  medium  one  is  using,  but  to  the  particular  spirit  and  temper  / 
of  the  age..  An  irresolute  and  vacillating  hero  would  in  this  case  have/1 
been  unacceptable ;  and  if  Shakespeare  had  solved  the  problem  in  so  far  as  it  j 
was  one  in  psychology,  he  would  have  left  it  unsolved  in  so  far  as  it  was  one  • 
in  art. 

2 

Yet  it  is  not  all  so  simple  as  that.  There  remains  a  good  deal  of  obscur- 
ity and  contradiction  that  cannot  so  readily  be  accounted  for  on  the  score 
of  artistic  reticence  and  finesse,  or  as  the  slurring  and  scumbling  over  of  | 
difficulties  in  a  plot  which  could  not  easily  be  changed.  Some  of  the 
confusion  arises  from  there  being  two  texts1  and  yet  no  text; — three  ill- 
printed  playbooks,  and  none  of  them  a  version  on  which  the  dramatist 
could  have  put  his  stamp.  Still  more  of  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  under- 
neath all  these  lies  the  old  play.  The  two  revisions  were  not  carried 
through  evenly  and  consistently,  and  the  old  play  and  the  earlier  revision 
jut  out  through  the  last.  But  there  is  inconsistency  that  even  this  will 
not  account  for.  There  are  contradictions  in  detail  which  arise  from 
haste  and  carelessness;  there  is  obscurity  as  regards  the  motives  and  rela- 
tions of  the  characters,  which  arises  from  an  indifference  to  the  question- 
ings of  a  spectator  who  should  be  also  a  thinker  or  reader — if  indeed 
Shakespeare  ever  thought  of  a  reader  at  all.  There  is  the  contradiction 
between  Hamlet's  two  accounts  of  the  reason  for  his  affront  to  Laertes, 
on  the  one  hand;  there  is  the  utter  failure  to  clear  up  Hamlet's  relation 
to  Ophelia,  on  the  other.  Much  of  what  I  have  just  said  may  almost 
equally  well  be  said  of  other  plays  of  Shakespeare's,  especially  of  King 
Lear;  but  it  is  true  in  a  special  sense  of  Hamlet.2  Indeed,  in  the  wildest 
of  all  vagaries  of  critical  enthusiasm,  the  obscurity  of  the  play  has  been 
made  out  to  be  one  of  its  superlative  virtues.8 

i  Three,  of  course,  with  the  Folio. — For  this  confusion  see  above,  p.  30. 

«  See  the  discussion  of  inconsistencies  in  both  plays  in  Professor  Bradley's  Shakespearean  Tragedy,  text, 
notes,  and  appendices.  In  both  cases  Shakespeare  was  revising  old  plays;  but  Shakespeare's  revision,  here 
or  elsewhere,  does  not  mean  the  elimination  of  inconsistencies.  His  revision  was  creative,  not  corrective. 
He  breathed  into  the  old  plays  the  breath  of  life;  and  while  he  raised  the  drama  to  a  higher  level  of  art,  he 
worked  so  rapidly  and  carelessly  that  often,  as  in  these  two  plays,  he  brought  about  more  inconsistencies 
than  were  there  before. 

1 1  refer  to  the  theory  reproduced  in  Professor  Wright's  essay  in  the  Columbia  Shakespearean  Studies 
(1916),  cited  above.  It  is  really  the  old  notion  of  Maurice  Morgann  that  Shakespeare's  characters  are  to 
be  treated  not  as  dramatic  but  historic  personages,  and  that  you  know  them  as  you  know  your  friends. 
This  confusion  of  the  fictive  and  the  real  ought  to  have  been  disposed  of  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  in  his  ban- 
tering and  incisive  essay  on  Mr.  Bradley's  Hamlet  in  Drama  and  Lift  (1907).  See  also  my  Othello  (1915), 
p.  67,  note  2.  There  is  also  in  Mr.  Wright's  essay  another  sort  of  confusion — that  of  modern  psycho- 
logical characterization  with  characterization  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance.  There  is  little  in 
common  between  Hamlet's  "I  do  not  know  why  yet  I  live  to  say,"  etc.,  and  the  lapses  of  Cressida  and 
George  Meredith's  Diana.  For  Hamlet's  "I  do  not  know"  see  above,  p.  20.  note  14.  As  for  Cressida  she 
is  false  to  the  religion  of  love;  and  though  Chaucer  condones  it  and  makes  her  temptations  plausible  and 
her  fall  gradual,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Only  in  Diana  is  there  any  of  the  mystery,  the  natural  incon- 
sistency and  subconscious  treason,  that  Professor  Wright  finds  in  all  three.  Only  Diana  really  belongs  to 
the  world  of  Balzac,  De  Maupassant,  Hardy,  or  the  great  Russians, — the  world,  indeed,  of  Mr.  Wright 
and  us  all. 
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What  troubles  us  now,  however,  is  not  the  inconsistency  in  general 
but  the  points  at  which  the  play  does  not  fit  our  theory.  Although  we 
have  denied  that  Hamlet  is  a  pathological  or  even  a  psychological  char- 
acter, there  are,  here  and  there,  approaches  to  psychology  and  what  may 
at  least  seem  a  psychological  motivation.  Hamlet  is  melancholy,  for  v 
instance.  The  Elizabethan  "humor"  of  melancholy,  in  other  words,  pre- 
dominates in  his  temperament.  He  himself  recognizes  this  in  what  he 
says  concerning  his  condition  to  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,4  and  the 
King  once  speaks  of  it  too.  And  by  several  critics,  such  as  Kuno  Fischer  I 
and  Professor  Bradley,  melancholy  is  made  to  explain  his  irresolution  or 
disinclination  to  act.6  But  unless  the  dramatist  had  been  more  explicit 
this  could  not  have  been  understood.6  /• 

For  there  is  no  necessary  or  frequent  connection  between  Elizabethan    *^ 
melancholy  and  procrastination.     It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  mel- 
ancholy character  on  the  Elizabethan  stage — not  in  Marston's  Malevole  or 
Shakespeare's  own  Jaques,  Don  John,  or  Antonio,  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Still  less  is  there  a  necessary  connection  between  melancholy  and  procras- 
tination in  one  particular  business,  accompanied  with  zeal  and  prompti- 
tude in  every  other,  as  in  Hamlet's  case.     There  is  no  reason  to  accept 
such  motivation  as  psychologically  valid  had  Shakespeare  indicated  it — 
still  less,  to  think  he  indicated  it.     Neither  in  his  last  soliloquy,  where  . 
Hamlet  fully  considers  the  possible  reasons  for  his  failing  to  do  the  deed  and  | 
dismisses  them,  nor  any  where  else  does  he  speak  of  this.     It  is  impos- 
sible that  Shakespeare  should  have  let  him  thus  consider  the  reasons,  and 
leave  the  real  one  out.     His  business  and  purpose,  we  have  seen,  was  to 
enlighten  the  audience,  not  baffle  it.     Besides,  though  recognized  as  a 
disease,  melancholy  is  also  a  mood,  a  passion;  and,  arising,  as  it  does  in 
Hamlet,  from  a  definite  cause — his  grief  for  his  father's  death  and  his  \  / 
mother's  shame — it  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  pathological  condition.  If 
He  does  not  become  less  heroic  because  of  it.7    As  described  by  him  to 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  it  furnishes  the  principle  and  groundwork 
scheme  on  which  are  portrayed  Hamlet's  gloom  and  thoughts  of  suicide, 
his  irritability  and  fits  and  starts  of  emotion,  his  collapses  into  apathy  or 

'  II.  ii,  306  ff.:  "I  have  of  late,  but  wherefore  I  know  not — lost  all  my  mirth,"  etc.  In  this  descrip- 
tion Hamlet  has  given  the  symptoms,  but  the  word  melancholy  he  does  not  use.  As  I  showed,  however, 
in  my  article  "Shakespeare,  Marston,  and  the  Malcontent  Type"  (Modern  Philology,  Jan..  1906),  the 
Elizabethan  audience  would  at  once  recognize  and  identify  Hamlet's  distemper.  Since  then  I  have  ob- 
served that  both  Warburton  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  and  Pilon  in  his  Essay  on  Ike  Character  of  Ham- 
let, etc.  (v.  supra),  p.  IS,  recognize  the  symptoms  too.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  theory  of  the  humours 
was  still  current. 

•  Loening,  in  1893;  Kuno  Fischer,  in  1896;  Hans  Laehr,  in  1898;  Professor  Bradley,  in  1904. 

'  Hamlet  himself  uses  the  word  melancholy  but  once  (II,  ii,  630).  to  explain  the  illusion  of  the  Ghost; 
the  King  is  the  only  other  person  to  use  it  (III,  i,  173)  and  he  does  so  without  any  necessarily  technical 
significance. 

7  Hieronimo,  Malevole,  and  many  others  were  melancholy  and  retained  their  heroic  character. 
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indifference  after  excitement — after  rage,  grief,  or  glee.  And  to  that 
should  be  added  the  role  which  Hamlet  plays  of  critic  and  cynic,  who, 
like  Marston's  Malcontent,  Malevole,  holcls  forth  on  the  theme  that  all 
is  vanity,  as  in  the  churchyard;  and  bitterly  amuses  himself  by  launching 
shafts  of  irony  at  a  criminal  like  the  King,  and  by  mocking  and  jeering  at 
a  ninny  like  Osric  and  a  self-important  dotard  like  Polonius.8 

Whether  Hamlet's  fits  of  merriment  and  boisterous  behaviour  after 
the  Ghost's  disappearance,  and  after  the  play-within-the-play,  are  due 
to  his  melancholy  or  to  the  example  of  the  Malcontent  or  the  old  Hamlet, 
we  cannot  say.  In  any  case,  both  Marston's  Malevole  and  his  Antonio 
act  somewhat  like  Hamlet  in  similar  circumstances,9  as  does  Tourneur's 
Vendice;  but  Marston  draws  his  inspiration  from  Kyd,  as  Tourneur  seems 
to  do  from  Marston.  In  two  cases,  however,  where  outbursts  of  passion 
are  followed  by  fits  of  dejection,  there  may  seem  to  be  approaches  to  the 
psychological,  meant  to  exhibit  how,  when  Hamlet  explodes,  he  collapses. 
His  passion  with  Laertes  at  the  grave  is  one  of  these.  But  it  is  likely 
that  this  situation  is  fashioned  in  imitation  of  Antonio  when  he  starts 
up  and  calls  Pandulpho  a  liar  for  saying,  as  he  mourns  over  the  body  of 
Feliche,  that  he  is  "the  miserablest  soul  that  breathes";10  or  else  both 
situations,  Marston's  and  Shakespeare's  alike,  go  back  to  a  similar 
situation  in  the  old  Hamlet  of  Kyd.  And  the  simplest  explanation  for 
all  of  them,  if  we  need  to  seek  one  beyond  the  demand  for  a  stage  sensation, 
is  furnished  in  the  description  of  the  melancholy  ones  by  Burton: 

And  though  they  laugh  many  times,  and  seem  to  be  extraordinary  merry  (as 
they  will  by  fits),  yet  extreme  lumpish  again  in  an  instant,  dull,  and  heavy:11 

The  last  words  that  he  utters  in  the  first  of  these  fits  of  depression, 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  Ghost : 

The  time  is  out  of  joint; — O  cursed  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right — 

are  meant  primarily  to  motive  the  delay  in  the  story  and  prepare  us  for 
it.     If  they  be  meant  also  to  indicate  a  real  antipathy  to  the  task  of  revenge,        , 
they  contradict  the  spirit  of  Hamlet's  words  and  deeds  elsewhere.     But    \J 
not  every  word  or  act  of  the  hero,  as  we  have  seen,  means  character,  whether 
in  ancient  drama  or  epic  or  the  drama  of  the  Renaissance.     We  remember 
the  lamentations  of  Orestes  before  the  deed  and  the  wailings  of  Electra, 
whether  in  the  Choephori  or  in  any  other  of  the  Orestean  dramas  of  the 
Greeks;  the  wild  outcries  of  the  Sophoclean  Hercules;  the  fears  and  appre- 
hensions of  the  much-enduring  Odysseus  (and  of  ^Eneas  too)  at  every 

•  See  the  article  on  the  Malcontent  cited  above,  p.  72,  note  4. 

•  Cf .  A  ntonio's  Revenge,  v,  ii,  47-49,  his  glee  at  the  prospects  of  revenge. 
"  Antonio's  Revenge,  iv,  ii,  76  f. 

"  Shilleto  ed.,  i,  p.  447. 
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evil  turn  of  fortune  in  the  tale.  Like  the  tears  of  Romeo  and  the  trepida- 
tions of  Macbeth,  they  seem  today  little  befitting  these  heroes'  manhood, 
except  as  we  bethink  ourselves  how  they  serve  to  mark  and  measure  for 
us  the  tragic  situation.  And  Hamlet  is  not  at  his  manliest  here;  for  the 
moment  he  is  supine  like  Antonio,  and  bemoans  his  fate  like  Romeo, 
Troilus,  and  Antony.  A  momentous  task  faces  him;  and  he  is  sad  and 
dejected,  like  Orlando  before  the  wrestling,  like  Romeo  before  he  enters 
the  Capulets'  house,  and  like  Brutus  as  he  talks  with  Portia  on  the  morning 
of  Caesar's  death.  He  may  be  infected  with  the  pessimism  which  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  complains  of  in  Shakespeare  in  general.  But  it  is,  rather, 

M  a  matter  of  art.  Where  in  Shakespearean  tragedy  is  there  any  one  who, 
in  the  spirit  of  Browning  and  our  whole,  age,  holds  life  to  be  a  high  adventure, 
welcomes  fortune's  buffets,  and— even  out  of  his  love  of  life — goes  forth  gaily 
to  meet  his  fate?  That,  in  the  Renaissance — as  in  the  ancient — tragedy  of 
terrors,  would  be  to  take  from  the  hero's  fate  some  of  its  terribleness. 

J    Hamlet,  to  be  tragic,  must  shrink  a  bit  from  his. 

3 

I  have  mentioned  these  difficulties  because  they  stand  in  the  way. 
The  result  of  this  Hamlet  essay,  too,  is  largely  negative :  though  our  concern 
has  been  not  with  the  prevailing  critical  theories  but  with  Shakespeare's 
purpose  and  conception,  what  we  have  learned  concerning  his  conception 
is,  for  the  most  part,  that  it  is  not  that  of  the  critics.  The  chief  positive  J 
|  result  is  that  Hamlet  is  meant  for  an  heroic,  not  a  pathetic  figure,  and  not 
one  who  falters  or  who  deceives  himself.  But  if  we  ourselves  should  not 
have  hit  upon  the  dramatist's  conception  and  purpose,  surely  to  look  to 
the  dramatist's  purpose  is  the  right  and  proper  critical  method.  Looking 
to  our  own  needs  and  purposes  instead  has  made  the  history  of  Hamlet 
criticism  a  blot  on  the  intellectual  record  of  the  race.  Age  after  age,  philos- 
ophy after  philosophy,  has  taken  the  hero  and  made  him  her  own.  First 
Hamlet  was  a  sentimental  creature,  in  the  hands  of  Mackenzie  and  Goethe. 
He  was  a  "man  of  feeling,"  suffered  more  than  the  sorrows  of  Werther, 
and  carried  Garrick's  wm;e  handkerchief  to  wipe  his  eyes.12  Then  he 
was  a  prey  to  reflection,  in  the  hands  of  Coleridge,  Schlegel,  and  Gervinus. 
He  was  Coleridge  over  again,  as  Mr.  Bradley  says,  and  Kant  and  Hegel 
had  him  in  thrall.  Then  he  was  a  pessimist,  in  the  hands  of  Hugo,  Dowden, 
Doring,  Turck.  Schopenhauer  had  succeeded  to  the  throne.  And  latterly 
he  has  fallen,  as  he  was  predestined  to  do,  into  the  hands  of  the  Mephisto- 
phelian  searcher  and  sifter  of  motives  on  the  Danube.  In  Freud's  and 
his  followers'  hands  self-deceptions  and  unconscious  fictions  are  no  longer 
episodic  but  chronic  and  continuous:  and  whatever  else  in  Hamlet  thus 

«  According  to  the  contemporary  accounts  Garrick  made  much  of  this. 
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fails  of  explanation,  it  thus  becomes  clear  as  noonday  why  he  says  he  does 
"not  know." 

In  Germany,  indeed,  he  has  become  a  national  figure,  and  has  changed 
as  the  spirit  of  the  people  has  changed.  He  is  like  the  magic  picture  of 
superstition,  and  has  grown  pale  or  "bright  as  the  national  fortunes  frowned 
or  smiled.  In  the  days  of  the  great  Frederick  he  was  acted  as  a  conquering 
hero.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  later,  in  the  days  of  disunion  and  humilia- 
tion, Borne  cried,  "Hamlet  is  Germany,"  and  Freiligrath  in  verse  said  it 
again.  "But  since  Germanra  has  become  conscious  of  her  true  character," 
says  Professor  Schick,  "and  on  land  and  water  has  shown  her  mailed  fist, 
voices  have  been  raised  which  again  emphasize  in  Hamlet  his  noble  and 
heroic  qualities."13  Such  voices  are  those  of  Klein,  Schipper,  Werder, 
and  the  rest.  And  what  of  him  in  Germany  now,  we  wonder,  since  her 
mood  again  has  changed  ?  Nor  is  it  public  and  national  sentiments  alone 
that  have  overwhelmed  Hamlet,  but  private  and  individual,  professional 
and  personal  whims  and  hobbies,  if  we  could  stop  to  show  it,  as  well, 
whether  in  Germany  or  in  the  world. 

Even  the  historical  critic  cannot  utterly  escape  from  the  spell  and 
sway  of  these  public  and  private  interests  and  predilections.  Look  to 
his  author's  purpose  and  the  spirit  of  the  author's  century  as  he  will,  he 
lives  in  his  own  century  and  breathes  the  same  atmosphere  as  his  fellows. 
He  has  read  Browning  and  Ibsen;  even  in  being  historical  he  follows  the 
bent  of  the  age.  But  it  is  the  "function  of  criticism"  to  look  away,  to  do 
what  one  can  to  escape.  And  that  not  merely  in  order  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Elizabethans,  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  Greeks.  Really  it  is 
also  in  order  to  enter  more  fully  and  aware  into  the  spirit  of  today.  Only 
as  we  continually  break  loose  from  our  moorings  in  the  present  can  we 
explore  the  past.  Only  as  we  explore  the  past  can  we  know  and  appreciate 
the  present.  Comparison,  contrast,  differentiation,  are  the  basis  of  our 
understanding  of  anything;  in  childhood  they  are  the  beginning  of  it. 
And  only  as  we  see  that  Shakespeare  is  not  Ibsen,  can  we  begin  to  see 
clearly  what  Shakespeare  and  Ibsen  are. 


u  Jahrbuch,  xxxviii,  (1902)  p.  xlvii. 


APPENDIX 

THE  OLD  HAMLET   INFLUENCED  BY  EURIPIDES 

It  is,  in  all  likelihood,  no  accident  that  there  is  so  close  a  correspondence  between 
the  passage  in  Hamlet  quoted  above,  p.  49  note  14,  and  the  two  in  Euripides.  Shake- 
speare had  not  Greek  enough,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  read  Euripides;  but  Kyd,  who  had 
been  a  Merchant  Taylors'  boy,  probably  had.  In  default  of  it,  such  a  classicist  as 
he  could  have  turned  to  one  of  the  three  Latin  translations  then  available.  At  all 
events,  the  parallels  between  the  Orestean  dramas  and  Hamlet  seem  to  have  to  do 
with  the  pre-Shakespearean  version.  Aside  from  the  above  mentioned,  these  are: 

First,  the  character  of  Horatio  (the  equivalent  of  Pylades,  the  famous  faithful 
friend  for  whom  there  is  no  model  in  Belleforest)  who  calls  forth  from  Hamlet  more 
ardent  expressions  of  friendship  than  are  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare,  and 
who  in  the  end  would  fain  die  with  Hamlet,  just  as  Pylades  would  die  with  Orestes, 
not  only  in  the  play  which  bears  that  name  (11. 1069  ff .)  but  in  the  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris 
(11.  675  ff.).  Horatio,  certainly,  was  in  Kyd's  play;  the  combined  testimony  of  the 
Spanish  Tragedy  and  the  Fratricide  Punished  indicates  it. 

Second,  the  hero's  remark  to  his  faithful  friend  as  he  plans  revenge:  "Should 
you  chance  to  find  my  dead  body,  let  it  be  honourably  buried."  This  is  not  in 
Hamlet  as  we  have  it  but  in  the  Fratricide  Punished,  II,  v,  when  the  hero  is  about  to 
enter  upon  his  undertaking  of  revenge.  Therefore  it  was  probably  in  Kyd.  It  is  a 
classical  sentiment,  and  it  is  not  in  Belleforest.  It  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of 
Orestes'  words  when  about  to  kill  himself:  "Do  thou,  Pylades,  stand  umpire  to  our 
bloody  feat,  and,  when  we  both  are  dead  [Orestes  and  his  sister]  lay  out  our  bodies 
decently,"  etc.— Orestes,  1065  ff. 

Third,  the  fact  that  the  hero's  father  was  slain  unhousel'd,  unanel'd,  or  (in 
pagan  equivalent)  without  the  due  rites  of  religious  burial  (Electro,,  298,  323  ff.).  Much 
is  made  of  this  in  Hamlet,  as  in  the  Greek  Orestes  plays,  and  again  there  is  nothing 
of  it  in  Belleforest.  It  is,  as  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  says,  almost  the  central  horror 
of  the  whole  story. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  almost  explicit  allusion,  not  necessarily  to  any  one  play, 
but  to  the  Orestean  story  in  general,  where  the  Ghost  bids  Hamlet  not  to  taint  his 
mind  nor  let  his  soul  contrive  against  his  mother  aught;  and  when  he  himself  says: 
"O  heart,  lose  not  thy  nature,  let  me  be  cruel  but  not  unnatural  .  .  .  I  will  speak  dag- 
gers to  her  but  use  none." 

Most  of  these  parallels  have  been  noted  by  others  before  me,  but  either  as  evidence 
of  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  the  classics  or  as  evidence  of  "the  great  unconscious 
solidarity  and  continuity,  lasting  from  age  to  age,  among  all  the  children  of  the  poets." 
This  is  a  mystery,  and  Professor  Murray  falls  back  upon  it  "because  ^Eschylus  and 
Euripides  and  Shakespeare  are  strikingly  similar  in  certain  parts  which  do  not  occur 
at  all  in  Saxo,"  and  because  Shakespeare  did  not  know  the  Greeks.  But  Professor 
Murray  would  not  need  thus  to  fall  back  upon  it,  or  add  another  to  our  myths  of 
summer  and  winter,  if  he  recognized  the  fact  that  Kyd  was,  unlike  Shakespeare, 
something  of  a  linguist  and  a  pedant,  knew  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  and  Greek, 
very  probably,  as  well. 
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PREFACE 

The  present  study,  like  my  Shakespeare  in  Norway,  to  which  it  is 
properly  a  complement,  is  an  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  Shakespeare 
in  Denmark  as  it  is  found  in  translations,  criticism,  and  stage  performances. 
I  am  aware  that  in  thus  limiting  myself  to  external  history,  I  am  evading 
the  most  interesting  part  of  such  an  investigation — the  tracing  of  Shake- 
speare's influence  on  Danish  literature.  That,  however,  can  hardly  be  done 
till  we  know  something  of  the  ways  by  which  a  knowledge  of  Shakespeare 
came  to  Denmark  and  the  impress  which  the  plays  made  upon  Danish 
criticism  and  stage  history.  I  have  therefore  passed  over  even  such  well 
ascertained  facts  as  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  on  Ewald,  Oehlenschlasger, 
and  Christian  Hviid  Bredahl,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  inferred  from 
their  own  critical  dicta. 

That  there  are  gaps  and  errors,  I  am  well  aware.  It  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  in  a  field  so  little  explored.  I  venture  to  point  out  also  that  the 
monograph  has  been  written  thousands  of  miles  from  the  sources  at  a  time 
when  the  lines  of  communication  have  been  worse  than  uncertain.  It  has 
been  impossible,  therefore,  to  verify  many  statements,  or  to  subject  others 
to  a  new  scrutiny. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation  and  to 
the  University  of  Chicago,  whose  generous  support  made  my  studies 
abroad  possible,  to  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  and  University  libraries 
at  Copenhagen  for  their  courtesy  and  helpfulness,  and  to  my  wife,  who 
relieved  me  of  most  of  the  drudgery  of  copying  materials. 

M.  B.  R. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 
OCTOBER,  1918 
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AN  ESSAY  TOWARD  A  HISTORY  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

IN  DENMARK 

CHAPTER  I 
TRANSLATIONS  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

1 

We  shall  probably  never  know  when  Shakespeare  first  came  to  Den- 
mark. That  his  name  at  least  was  known  to  scores  of  young  Danish 
scholars  who  visited  England  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
is  probable  enough;  Holberg  must  have  heard  of  him,  and  one  of  Holberg's 
contemporaries  definitely  mentions  his  name.  Other  statements  are 
unsafe.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  century,  as  we  shall  see,  there  is  evidence 
of  fuller  knowledge,  even  of  real  understanding,  but  before  1777,  when 
Johannes  Boye  published  his  translation  of  Hamlet,1  the  thread  is  uncertain 
and  tenuous. 

Boye  was  born  in  1756,  matriculated  at  the  university  in  Copenhagen 
in  1772,  and  devoted  himself  eagerly  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  modern 
languages.  In  later  life,  indeed,  he  was  to  gain  a  certain  distinction  as  a 
political  economist  and  as  the  protagonist  of  the  old  Enlightenment  against 
the  new  philosophy  of  Kant.  But  his  political  economy  was  antiquated, 
and  his  philosophy,  even  as  he  wrote,  was  dead.  Boye  lives,  like  so  many 
others,  not  through  his  magnum  opus,  but  through  the  accidental  fact  that 
he  was  the  first  Danish  translator  of  Shakespeare. 

The  translation  is  in  prose,  and  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  see  what 
he  did  with  Shakespeare's  verse  in  a  prose  so  unformed  and  heavy  as  was 
that  of  Danish  before  the  wizardry  of  Jens  Baggesen  had  taught  his  country- 
men how  to  use  it  with  grace  and  flexibility. 

O !  at  dette  alt  for  haarde  haarde  Kiod  vilde  smelte,  t6e  op  og  henflyde  i  Dug ! 
eller  at  den  Evige  ey  havde  stilled  sin  Torden  mod  Selvmorderen  1  O  Gud !  O  Gud ! 
hvorlangvilligt,  slaet,  afnytted  og  ubrugelig  er  all  denne  Verdens  Gode  for  mig !  O  Fyh ! 
O  Fyh !  den  er  en  uluged  Hauge,  der  skyder  i  Froe,  fyldt  med  lutter  uhyre  vsextgiserrige 
Ting. — At  det  skulde  gaae  saa  vidt !  kun  to  maaneder  dod !  ney  ikke  saa  laenge !  ikke 
to — Saa  ypperlig  en  Konge,  mod  denne  som  Hyperion  mod  en  Skovtrold:  Saa 
kiserlig  mod  min  Moder,  at  ban  ey  taalte  at  Vindene  blaeste  paa  hendes  Ansigt. 
O  Himmel  og  Jord!  hvorfor  skal  jeg  erindre  dette?  Hun  hang  om  ham,  som  om 
Begiaerlighed  voxte  ved  det  den  n6d;  dog  inden  en  Maaned!  o!  lad  mig  ey  taenke 
derpaa — Svaghed,  dit  Navn  er  Qvinde !  En  lille  Maaned ! — eller  f6rend  de  Skoe  vare 
gamle,  med  hvilke  hun  fulgte  min  arme  Faders  Liig,  som  Niobe,  lutter  Taarer — Og 
hun,  just  hun — O  Gud!  et  ufornuftigt  Dyr  vilde  have  sorget  laengere — giftersigmed 
min  Farbroder,  men  ey  liigere  min  Fader,  end  jeg  Hercules.  Inden  een  Maaned — 
hendes  Oyne  endnu  r6de  af  Taarer.  0!  forbandede  Hastighed,  at  fahre  med  saadan 

'  Hamlet,  Prim  af  Danmork.    Oversat  af  Johannes  Boye.    KiObenhavn.    1777. 
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Fasrdighed  til  blodskiasndig  jEgteseng.    Det  er  ey  godt,  og  kan  ey  heller  give  Godt 
af  sig.    O  brist  mit  Hierte,  thi  jeg  maae  nu  tie.1 

Perhaps  one  other  specimen  should  be  given,  and  I  choose,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  great  soliloquy,  than  which  there  can  be  no  severer  test  of  a 
translator's  powers: 

At  vasre  eller  ikke  vasre,  det  er  Sp6rsmaalet — om  det  er  asdlere  at  taale  en  grum 
Skiasbnes  Piile  og  Slynger  med  ubevasgeligt  Sind,  eller  at  gribe  til  Vaaben  mod  en 
Hasr  af  Ulykker  og  ved  Modstand  ende  dem — At  doe — at  sove — ei  meer;  og  som  ved 
en  Sovn  at  ende  all  den  Hiertevee  og  Livets  tusinde  Anstod,  som  ere  Kiodets  Ar- 
vedeel;  det  er  en  Ende  man  bor  onske  andasgtig.  At  doe — at  sove — at  sove — maaske 
at  dromme;  ah  der  er  Knuden — thi  hvad  Dromme  der  monne  komme  i  Dodens  Sovn 
naar  vi  bar  slidt  os  fra  denne  dodelige  Allarm,  maae  holde  os  tilbage.  Dette  er 
Udsigten,  som  tvinger  os  til  at  leve  et  langt  elasndigt  Liv.  Thi  hvo  ville  taale  Tiidens 
Svobe  og  Spot;  Undertrykkerens  Urastfssrdighed,  den  Stoltes  Foragt,  afslagen  Kiasr- 
ligheds  Qvaal,  Lovens  Tilsidesasttelse,  de  Mssgtiges  uforskammede  Hovmod,  og 
de  Foedstod  taalmodig  Fortieneste  maae  tage  af  den  Uvasrdige;  naar  man  med  en 
usel  Dolk  kunne  forskaffe  sig  Hvile?  hvo  ville  under  svare  Byrder  sukke  og  svede 
et  moysommeligt  Liv  igiennem,  naar  ikke  Villien  blev  tvungen  af  Frygt  for  noget 
efter  Doden  (det  skiulte  Land,  hvorfra  ingen  Reysende  vender  tilbage)  og  gior  at  vi 
hellere  basr  de  Ulykker  vi  bar,  end  flyer  til  andre  vi  ikke  kiender?  Saaledes  gior 
Tvivl  os  alle  feige;  og  saaledes  besmittes  vor  Beslutnings  naturlige  Farve  af  Eftertasnk- 
nings  morke  Anstrog,  og  saa  bliver  vigtige  Forsastter  stodte  tilbage  af  denne 
Udsigt,  og  kommer  aldrig  til  Handling.' 

Malthe  Conrad  Bruun,  who  never  said  or  did  things  by  halves, 
pronounced  this  translation  so  bad  that  one  could  fairly  say  of  it  that  it 
is  no  translation  at  all.4  It  is  prosy,  no  doubt,  and  without  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  imaginative  power,  but  the  sense  is  reasonably  clear;  Shake- 
speare's meaning  is  correctly  given,  even  though  the  poetry  is  fled.  Too 
often,  indeed,  Boye  takes  refuge  from  the  difficulties  of  his  task  in  the 
blankest  kind  of  paraphrase.  Note,  for  example,  how  flat  is  his  rendering 
of  Shakespeare's  lines: 

Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes. 
(Hendes  Oyne  endnu  rode  af  Taarer) 

Or,  when  Shakespeare  has  it  » 

.    .    .    there's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life; 

Boye  paraphrases: 

Dette  er  Udsigten  som  tvinger  os.  til  at  leve  et  langt 
elendigt  Liv — 

«  Hamlet,  Print  af  Danmark  pp.  22-24. 
» Ibid.  pp.  124-26. 
<  Srada,  1796.  p.  122. 
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as  if  Shakespeare  had  written: 

.   .    .    there's  the  consideration  that  makes  us 
live  a  long  and  wretched  life. 

Shakespeare : 

the  insolence  of  office. 
Boye: 

de  Msegtiges  uforskammede  Hovmod. 

Some  glosses,  nevertheless,  which  seem  to  us  today  downright  blunders, 
are  not  blunders  at  all,  for  Boye  was  simply  following  the  standard  com- 
mentators. Thus,  farther  along  in  the  play,  (Boye,  III,  8,  Variorum,  III,  2) 
where  the  Danish  translation  has  the  phrase — "sort  som  en  Solsort"  (black 
as  a  blackbird)  for  our  standard  "black  like  a  weasel," — the  translator  is 
faithful  to  Theobald's  text  of  1773,5  which  we  know  he  used.6  At  times, 
too,  the  style  is  amorphous  and  ungainly;  for  example,  the  last  lines  of 
"At  vaere  eller  ikke  vaere." 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  fact  remains  that  Boye's  work  is  a 
distinctly  creditable  performance — intelligent,  readable,  and  free  from  that 
wooden  slavishness  which  is  the  curse  of  translations.  It  was  well  received. 
L&rde  Efterretninger,  the  oldest  of  contemporary  critical  periodicals, 
honored  it  with  an  extended  if  not  very  significant  review.  The  critic  gives 
a  two-page  summary  of  the  plot,  criticises  the  diction,  and  remarks  rather 
naively  that  the  play  is  full  of  anachronisms.7  On  the  other  hand,  Nye 
Kritiske  Tilskuer  gives  a  long,  searching,  and  extremely  laudatory  review.8 
After  a  rhapsody  about  the  wonderful,  the  unrivalled  Shakespeare,  the 
writer  declares  that  translations  of  his  work  should  ever  be  welcome.  The 
undertaking,  however,  is  a  daring  one.  "A  young  compatriot  has  ventured 
to  give  us  this  elevated,  difficult,  in  many  respects  this  well-nigh  untrans- 
latable poet,  in  Danish."  The  result,  he  continues,  is,  on  the  whole  good, 
and  suggests  much  of  the  splendor  of  the  original.  By  way  of  illustration, 
he  quotes  a  part  of  the  soliloquy  "To  be  or  not  to  be"  and  Hamlet's  speech 
to  the  players.  The  review  is  not  all  praise;  the  author  criticises  sharply 
many  of  Boye's  renderings,  suggests  improvements,  and  calls  attention 
to  certain  omissions  which  seem  to  point  back  to  a  defective  original. 
The  point  is  not  well  taken.  Boye  has  omitted  nothing;  but  his  manner 
of  paraphrasing  instead  of  translating  often  makes  it  appear  that  some- 
thing in  the  original  has  been  slurred  over.  The  article  closes  with  a 

1  Vide  letter  of  Boye's  great-grandson,  Provst  M.  A.  Boye,  in  Politiken  newspaper  (Copenhagen), 
May  27,  1913.  Provst  Boye  says:  "I  have  in  my  possession  the  edition  of  Shakespeare  which  he  used, 
Theobald's  of  1773,  in  eight  volumes." 

•  Theobald,  following  Pope,  reads  "black  like  an  ouzle."    Cf.  Hamlet  (New  Variorum  Ed.)  1:272,  note. 

7  Kidbenhavnske  Efterretninger  om  Lardf  Sager,  October  9,  1777. 

•Volume  for  1777,  nos.  23  and  24. 
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sketch  of  Shakespeare's  life  which  shows  a  good  acquaintance  with  results 
of  contemporary  scholarship. 

There  is  nothing  here  to  suggest  that  note  of  mingled  condescension 
and  hostility  which  characterized,  for  example,  Voltaire's  critical  dicta 
on  Shakespeare.  The  deficiency,  however,  is  more  than  made  good  by  the 
article  in  Nye  Kritiske  Journal.9  The  opening  is  amicable  enough.  Hamlet 
should  interest  Danish  readers,  since  the  characters  are  Danes,  though 
certainly  it  is  plain  that,  save  for  the  carousing,  for  which  Danes  were 
long  famous,  Shakespeare  had  in  mind  rather  Englishmen  of  his  own  day. 
The  worship  of  Shakespeare  in  England  and  Germany,  says  the  reviewer, 
goes  to  the  length  of  idolatry,  but  whether  patriotism  or  literary  fashions 
or  a  real  understanding  of  the  poet  has  led  the  translator  to  his  work,  he 
does  not  know.  He  finds  much  to  admire  in  Shakespeare1 — elevation  of 
thought  and  richness  of  fancy — and  he  quotes,  as  a  particularly  notable 
passage,  the  dialogue  between  Hamlet  and  the  king  (IV,  3,  21-31) :  "Your 
worm  is  your  Emperor  for  diet,"  etc.  "For  the  rest  we  are  very  far  from 
joining  the  chorus  of  praise  in  which  Shakespeare  is  exalted  and  lauded 
as  the  paragon  of  dramaturgists.  He  is  the  wildest  and  most  untamed 
genius  one  can  imagine,  in  whom  is  found  in  full  measure  that  mingling 
of  lunacy  and  wisdom  which  one  of  the  ancients  demanded  in  a  genius. 
One  might  almost  say  of  him  what  he  said  of  the  world : 

.    .    .    'tis  an  unweeded  garden 

That  grows  to  seed;  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 
Possess  it  merely." 

The  translation,  as  a  whole,  is  praised ;  but  the  writer  would  not  have 
been  a  true  son  of  the  eighteenth  century  if  he  had  missed  this  opportunity 
for  minute  verbal  criticism.  Thus  he  reads  Poleaxe,  not,  with  Theobald 
and  Boye,  Polak.  It  is  possible  that  he  is  right;  the  only  trouble  is  that  he 
insists  upon  being  dogmatic  about  it.  In  one  instance,  however,  he  catches 
Boye  tripping.  Boye  translates : 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace; 

Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave  (I,  3,  53-54) 

as  follows:  "See  her  kommer  min  Fader.  Jeg  vil  anden  Gang  faa  hans 
Velsignelse.  Jo  storre  Tilladelse,  des  behageligere  er  Leiligheden."  Which, 
as  the  writer  says,  is  complete  nonsense. 


Boye  had  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with  his  work  and  with  the  recep- 
tion which  the  public  had  given  it.  He  did  not,  however,  carry  it  forward. 
The  second  Danish  translation  of  a  play  of  Shakespeare's  was  Rosen- 
feldt's  Macbeth  of  1787.  This  book  has  completely  disappeared  from 

•Volume  for  1777,  pp.  221  ff. 
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Danish  public  libraries,  and  but  for  a  review  by  J.  C.  Tode  in  Kritik  og 
Antikritik,10  we  should  not  know  that  it  had  ever  existed.  Rosenfeldt 
himself  has  been  forgotten.  The  standard  Danish  encyclopedia  and  bio- 
graphical dictionaries  are  silent  about  him;  only  in  the  all  but  obsolete 
Literaturlexikon  by  Nyerup  and  Kraft  (1820)  do  we  find  a  short  account 
of  his  life  and  works.  What  the  Macbeth  of  1787  was  like  we  shall  prob- 
ably never  positively  know,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  in  prose,  and  the  fact 
that  isolated  lines  quoted  in  Tode's  review  correspond  closely  with  corre- 
sponding lines  in  the  later  edition,  lead  one  to  believe  that  Rosenfeldt 
in  1790  simply  reprinted  the  text  of  the  first  edition.  In  his  review,  Tode 
says:  "We  have  long  wished  that  we,  too,  might  have  a  translation  of  one 
of  the  great  dramatic  poets  of  the  world,  but  a  translation  that  might  open 
the  eyes  of  those  who  will  not  accept  him  for  what  he  is  because  they 
can  not  read  him  in  the  original.  Such  a  translation  was  never  more  desir- 
able than  at  this  moment  when  English  literature  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly popular  among  us,  and  we  are  beginning  to  appreciate  this  great 
creative  genius  for  what  he  is."  The  writer  regrets  that  Rosenfeldt  cast 
the  translation  into  prose,  for  in  prose  the  pedestrian  passages  seem  to  have 
no  excuse  for  being,  and  the  strong  and  poetic  parts  lose  much  of  their 
dignity.  "A  poet  should  be  translated  in  verse;  rather  adapt  than  imitate 
and  vitiate.  To  turn  what  is  essentially  poetry  into  prose  is,  accordingly, 
a  great  wrong."  The  remainder  of  the  review  is  occupied  with  a  close 
examination  of  the  translation  of  single  lines  in  the  first  two  scenes  of  Act  I. 
It  may  be  said,  without  entering  into  the  matter  further,  that  Tode's 
strictures  are  nearly  always  justified. 

We  know  so  little  of  Rosenfeldt's  life  that  we  can  only  speculate  about 
his  mode  of  work,  but  it  seems  altogether  likely  that  Macbeth  was  put  out 
as  a  feeler.  At  all  events,  two  years  after  Tode's  review  appeared  the  first 
part  of  William  Shakespeares  Skuespil.  Oversatte  paa  Dansk  efter  de  engel- 
ske  Originaler  a}  N.  Rosenfeldt.11  This  volume  contains  three  plays,  Macbeth, 
Othello,  and  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well.  The  second  part,  containing  King 
Lear,  Cymbeline,  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  was  published  in  1792.  Tode 
had  advised  Rosenfeldt  to  study  Eschenburg,  and  he  had  done  so  to  such 
good  purpose  that  he  took  over  Eschenburg's  notes,  with  some  conden- 
sation, to  be  sure,  and  he  quite  plainly  had  the  German  text  before  him 
as  he  worked.  Of  this  matter  I  shall  speak  in  a  moment.  On  page  ii  is 
a  pompous  dedication  to  "Herr  Christian  Colbiornson,  Hans  Kongelige 
Majestets  Etatsraad,  General-Procureur — Deputeret  i  det  Kongelige  Danske 
Cancellie — Assessor  i  Hoisteret,  etc.,  etc.,"  and  following  this,  on  pages  iii 
and  iv,  a  dedicatory  note  to  Colbjornson.  After  a  deferential,  almost 
servile  apology  for  the  liberty  he  has  taken  in  claiming  the  interest  of  the 

'•  October,  1787-May,  1783,  no.  1. 
"  Kiftbenhavn,  1790. 
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distinguished  statesman  in  his  work,  Rosenfeldt  continues:  "Indeed, 
it  is  solely  the  genius  and  extraordinary  natural  powers  of  the  original 
author — of  the  application  of  which  to  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the 
improvement  of  manners  his  works  exhibit  so  many  examples — which  war- 
rant me  in  inscribing  [this  translation  ]  to  you,  whose  noble  and  successful 
labors  have  been  constantly  directed  toward  the  awakening  of  sympathy 
for  virtue  and  righteousness,  the  defense  of  human  rights,  and  the  cause 
of  truth."  Is  not  this  the  unmistakable  voice  of  the  eighteenth  century? 
Shakespeare,  if  he  is  to  be  at  all  significant  to  the  men  of  that  generation, 
must  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  enlightenment,  and  social  and  polit- 
ical reform. 

From  the  patron,  Rosenfeldt  turns,  in  a  short  preface,  to  the  reader. 
He  apologizes  for  errors,  trusts  that  they  are  not  so  serious  that  they  will 
militate  against  the  usefulness  of  the  translation,  and  defends  the  use  of 
prose  on  the  ground  that,  save  in  the  so-called  "syngestykker,"  that  curious 
hybrid  of  opera  and  spoken  drama,  the  Danish  public  is  not  accustomed 
to  the  mingling  of  prose  and  verse  on  the  stage.  "In  The  Tempest  and 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  I  have  attempted  a  verse  translation  of  the 
passages  written  in  verse,  for  they  would  otherwise  have  lost  too  much 
of  their  essential  beauty  without  any  corresponding  gain  in  accuracy." 
Following  this  comes  a  translation  of  Pope's  introduction  to  his  edition 
(xi-xxxii)  and,  last  of  all,  pages  xxxiii-1,  a  conventional  but  well  in- 
formed sketch  of  Shakespeare's  life.  I  have  compared  this  biographical 
essay  with  that  in  Eschenburg's  edition  of  1783,  and  it  seems  clear  that 
Rosenfeldt's  is  an  independent  compilation.  The  notes,  which  in  both 
parts  (1790  and  1792)  are  massed  at  the  back  of  the  volumes,  are,  however, 
frankly  translated  from  Eschenburg.12 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  purple  passages  in  Rosenfeldt.  The  even  medioc- 
rity of  the  translation  makes  selection  difficult ;  but  perhaps  a  scene  from 
the  first  act  of  Macbeth  will  serve  our  purpose : 

Dersom  det  var  afgjort  naar  det  er  gjort,  da  vilde  jeg  onske  det  nu  snart  var 
gjort;  kunde  Drabet  alene  hegne  for  FSlgerne  og  indhente  de  seendrasgtige  Fordele, 
maatte  dette  Dolkestik  her  vaere  alt  og  ende  alt,  kun  her,  saa  vilde  jeg  paa  dette 
Tidens  Skjaer  modig  springe  det  tilkommende  Liv  forbi.  Men  i  slige  Tilfaslde  have  vi 
allerede  her  vor  Dom;  saasnart  vi  ikkun  give  andre  blodige  Anslag,  vende  de  ufortovet 
tilbage  for  at  plage  Opfinderen.  Retfaerdigheden  med  upartisk  Haand  forer  Giftbaege- 
ret  tilbage  til  vor  egne  Lasber.  Her  burde  han  have  dobbelt  Beskyttelse;  forst  fordi 
jeg  er  bans  beslaegtede  og  Undersaat,  tvende  stasrke  Grunde  imod  denne  Handling. 
Saa  og  som  hans  Vert  burde  jeg  holde  Morderne  ude,  og  ikke  selv  gribe  Dolken. 
Duncan  bar  desuden  udvist  saa  megen  Mildhed,  forholdt  sig  saa  Himmelreen  paa 
sin  vigtige  Post,  at  hans  Dyder,  Hig  Engle,  vil  udbasunere  dyb  Fordommelse  over 
hans  Ombringelse.  Ja,  Medynk  selv,  i  Skikkelse  af  et  nogent  nyfodt  Barn  vil  bestige 
Stormen,  eller  og  Himlens  Cheruber  ride  paa  Luftens  usynlige  Lobere  for  at  blasse 

'»  William  Shakespeare:  Sckausfide.     Neue  Ausgabe  von  Joh.  Joach.  Eschenburg.     Bd.  1-12.    Zurich, 
1775-77.     There  was  a  new  edition,  Strassburg,  1778;  reprinted,  Mannheim.  1783. 
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denne  afskyelige  Gjerning  i  enhvers  Oren,  indtil  Vinden  selv  skal  drukne  i  Taarer. 
Jeg  bar  ingen  Braad  hvormed  jeg  kan  anspore  mit  Anslag,  uden  den  toylelose  Mt- 
gjerrighed,  der  forspringer  sig  selv,  og  falder  ind  paa  en  Anden — Nu,  hvad  Nyt! 

[Lady  Macbeth  hammer  ind] 

LADY  MACBETH:  Han  bar  nsesten  afspist;  hvorfor  forlod  du  Vaerelset? 

MACBETH:  Spurgte  han  efter  mig? 

LADY  MACBETH:  Ja,  er  det  ikke  bleven  dig  sagt? 

MACBETH:  Vi  vil  ey  gaa  vider  i  denne  Sag;  nu  nylig  bar  jeg  modtaget  JEtes- 
bevisninger  og  indkjobt  kostbare  Agtelses  Tegn  af  alle  Slags  Folk,  som  nu  maa  baeres 
i  deres  kostbareste  Glands,  og  ikke  kastes  bort  saa  hastig. 

LADY  MACBETH:  Var  da  Haabet  drukken,  som  dengang  beskjeled  dig?  Er  det 
siden  faldet  i  Sovn  og  vaagner  nu,  forat  blegne  og  forfaerdes  over,  hvad  det  gjorde  saa 
frimodigen?  Fra  dette  Ojeblik  af,  haver  jeg  samme  Tanker  om  din  Kjerlighed. 
Frygter  du  for  i  Gjerningen  at  vise  den  samme  Behjertighed  som  i  dine  Onsker? 
Vil  du  erholde  det,  som  du  agter  for  Livets  storste  Klenodie,  og  dog  i  dine  egne  Tanker 
leve  som  en  Kujon,  ladende — 'jeg  tor  ikke'  vente  paa  'jeg  vilde,"  ligesom  Katten  i 
Ordsproget? 

MACBETH:  Kjere,  tal  ey  mere  derom.  Jeg  t6r  gjore  alt,  hvad  der  tilkommer  en 
Mand;  den  er  ingen,  der  vover  at  gjore  mere — " 

And  so  on.  It  would  be  wearisome  to  quote  further.  Rosenfeldt's 
translations  were  promptly  reviewed  in  Larde  Efterretninger.1*  The 
reviewer  is  conscientious,  but  insufferably  pedantic  and  trivial.  His 
admiration  for  Shakespeare  is  unstinted:  "One  can  give  dramatic  poets 
no  better  counsel  than,  in  the  words  of  Horace,  to  give  their  days  and  nights 
to  Shakespeare."  For  he  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  great  master 
in  showing  forth  the  actions  of  men  and  the  hidden  springs  of  conduct. 
The  value  of  a  translation,  even  to  one  who  plans  to  read  Shakespeare 
in  the  original,  is  indisputable,  for  if  one  knows  the  drift  of  the  action  and 
has  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  characters,  a  great  many  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  English  text  disappear.  But  to  produce  a  really  useful 
translation,  the  translator  must  have  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  languages 
in  which  he  is  working.  And  this  knowledge,  he  maintains,  Rosenfeldt  does 
not  possess.  To  prove  his  contention  he  cites  a  number  of  inaccuracies 
in  translation  and  still  others  in  Danish  idiom  and  diction.  The  inaccu- 
racies are  indubitable,  and  the  abundance  of  German  words,  but  both  are 
venial  faults.  The  critic,  however,  was  keen  enough  to  hit  upon  the  fatal 
weakness  of  Rosenfeldt's  translation.  After  pointing  out  the  inadequacy 
of  a  prose  rendering,  and  the  flimsiness  of  the  translator's  explanation 
of  his  course,  he  writes:  "In  translating  into  prose,  Hr.  Rosenfeldt  assumes 
the  right  to  resolve  the  metaphors,  and  this  it  is  which  makes  of  the  vig- 
orous dialogue  of  the  original  flat,  trivial,  and  garrulous  Danish." 

That  is  exactly  the  point.  To  an  even  greater  extent  than  in  Boye, 
prosy  paraphrase  is  made  to  do  duty  for  translation.  The  following  pas- 
sage offers  a  good  example : 

« i,  e. 

14  Nyeslc  Ki&benhavnskc  Efterrelninger  om  Larde  Sager  no.  27.     1 790. 
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HELENA:  .    .   .    Then  I  confess, 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  Heaven  and  you, 

That  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  Heaven, 

I  love  your  son. — 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest;  so's  my  love: 

Be  not  offended;  for  it  hurts  not  him 

That  he  is  loved  of  me.    I  follow  him  not 

By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit; 

Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him; 

Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be.16 

Rosenfeldt  translates  thus: 

Nu  saa  bekjender  jeg  her  paa  mine  Knaee  for  Himmelen  og  for  Dem,  at  jeg  frem- 
for  Dem  og  n»st  efter  den  hoie  Himmel  elsker  Deres  Son.  Mine  Venner  vare  fattige 
men  asrlige;  saaledes  er  ogsaa  min  Kjerlighed.  Fortornes  ei,  thi  det  skader  ham 
ikke,  at  ban  er  elsket  af  mig.  Jeg  forfolger  ham  ei  med  mindste  Tegn  af  forvoven 
Efterstrasbelse;  ei  heller  vil  jeg  have  ham  forend  jeg  kan  fortjene  ham;  og  dog  ved 
jeg  ikke  hvorledes  jeg  kan  forskaffe  mig  denne  Fortjeneste. 

Note  the  bald  prosiness  of  the  last  three  lines.  The  translation  of  the 
lines  that  follow  is  perhaps  even  more  typical  of  the  fashion  in  which  Rosen- 
feldt emasculated  Shakespeare's  figures.  Compare  the  following  passage 
with  the  original : 

Jeg  veed  jeg  elsker  ham  forgjeves,  og  kjemper  imod  Haabet.  Dog  alligevel 
lader  jeg  min  Kjerligheds  Strom  i  dette  bedragelige  og  usikkre  Sold,  og  maerker  slet 
intet  Savn,  omendskjont  jeg  bestandig  taber. 

Here  the  translation  is  not  merely  pure  periphrasis,  it  is  positively 
misleading.  Again,  in  Act  II,  the  original  has : 

KING:  Thou  knowest  she  has  raised  me  from  my  sickly  bed. 
BERTRAM:  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  down 
Must  answer  for  your  raising?  .    .   . 

Rosenfeldt  renders  Bertram's  speech: 

Men  folger  det  deraf,  naadige  Konge,  at  Deres 
Opreisning  skal  drage  mit  Fald  efter  sig? 

Now  and  again  we  encounter  eccentricities  that  are  worse  than  mere 
watery  paraphrases.  Two  occur  very  close  to  each  other  in  Macbeth. 
Compare  Macbeth's  speech  (III,  4,  38): 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both — 

with  the  Danish 

Nu  lad  da  FornSyelse  vaere  Appetitens  Befordrer  og  Sundhed  begges. 

Or,  still  better,  this  gem  of  misunderstanding : 

«  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  I,  3. 
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LADY  MACBETH: 

.   .   .    O,  these  flaws  and  starts, 
(Impostors  to  true  fear)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire 
Authoris'd  by  her  grandam — 

In  Danish: 

.  .  .  0 1  denne  Forbauselse,  disse  Syner,  som  ere  blotte  Indbildninger,  vilde  vsere 
vel  anbragte  i  en  gammel  Kjellings  Eventyr  en  Vinteraften  for  at  moere  Sin  Sed- 
stemoder. 

How  any  one  who  could  read  English  at  all  could  shoot  so  wide  of  the  mark 
is  past  understanding. 

A  final  question  presents  itself  in  connection  with  Rosenfeldt's  trans- 
lation. To  what  extent  did  he  depend  on  Eschenburg?  From  Eschen- 
burg  he  borrowed  his  notes,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that 'he  used  him 
as  a  guide  in  translating.  Unquestionably  he  did  so  use  him.  Eschen- 
burg, for  instance,  has  grossly  mistranslated  Helena's  words  in  All's  Well 
That  Ends  Well  (1,3,  162): 

...   or  were  you  both  our  mothers 

.   .   .   oder  waren  Sie  beyde  meine  Mutter 

and  Rosenfeldt,  not  understanding  the  English,  has  adopted,  with  a  slight 
modification,  Eschenburg's  reading: 

eller  vare  de  mig  begge  i  Moders  Sted 
Again,  the  countess  says: 

God  shield,  you  mean  it  not !  daughter  and  mother 
So  strive  upon  your  pulse. 

Eschenburg  renders  this: 

Machen  die  Worte  Tochter  und  Mutter  solchen  gewaltsamen  Eindruck  auf  dein  Blut. 

And  Rosenfeldt: 

Kunde  de  Ord  Moder  og  Svigerdatter  have  saamegen  Indflydelse  paa  dit  Blod. 

And  notice  how  much  closer  to  the  German  than  to  the  English  is 
Rosenfeldt's  translation  in  the  passage  given  above  (page  8) : 

Ich  folge  ihm  nicht  mit  irgend  einem  Zeichen  einer  zudringlichen  Bewerbung,  auch 
wunsche  ich  ihn  nicht  eher  zu  haben,  bis  ich  ihn  verdiene,  wiewohl  ich  nicht  absehe, 
wie  ich  mir  dies  Verdienst  je  erweben  kann. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding.  Rosenfeldt  translates 
straight  from  the  English  and  uses  the  German  simply  as  an  occasional 
guide.  Occasional — for  it  is  plain  that  in  many  cases  he  did  not  consult 
Eschenburg  at  all.  We  can  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  in  some  cases 
where  Eschenburg  translates  correctly,  Rosenfeldt  goes  astray.  We  have 
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already  quoted  as  an  instance  of  his  inaccuracy  Macbeth's  speech:  "Let 
good  digestion,"  etc.  Eschenburg  translates  correctly: 

Jetzt  begleite  gute  Verdauung  den  Appetit  und  Gesundheit  beyde. 

He  also  translates  correctly  the  speech  of  Lady  Macbeth  which  Rosen- 
feldt  mistranslates  (see  page  9) : 

Weibermarchen — wofur  ihre  Grossmutter  Gewahr  leistet. 

And  other  examples  are  abundant.  On  the  whole,  the  Danish  translator 
would  have  fared  better  if  he  had  followed  the  German  text  even  more 
closely  than  he  did. 

An  interesting  speculation  remains.  Did  Rosenfeldt  translate  the 
fragments  of  Julius  Caesar  which  appeared  in  Trondhjem's  Allehaande 
in  1782?16  Information  about  him  is  scanty.  My  only  authority  is  Nyerup 
and  Kraft's  Almindeligt  Litteraturlexikon  (1820),  which  says  that  he  was 
born  in  Christiania,  educated  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  in 
1796  made  procurator  at  the  superior  court  in  his  native  city.  He  died 
as  bailiff  of  Stromso  (now  a  part  of  Drammen)  in  1805.  Most  of  his  life, 
then,  was  spent  in  Norway  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  he  may  have 
published  a  specimen  of  his  Shakespearean  translations  in  Trondhjem's 
Allehaande.  It  is  true  that  Julius  Caesar  is  not  one  of  the  plays  in  the 
volumes  of  1790  and  1792,  but  this  objection  is  not  fatal,  since  we  know 
from  his  preface  to  the  first  volume17  that  he  was  busied  on  certain  other 
plays  of  Shakespeare's  which  are  not  found  in  his  published  works,  The 
Tempest  and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  This,  of  course,  is  mere  con- 
jecture. 


In  1794  Hans  Wilhelm  Riber  translated  for  the  Royal  Theatre  Nahum 
Tate's  stage  version  of  King  Lear.  Inasmuch  as  this  belongs  to  the  history 
of  Shakespeare  on  the  Danish  stage,  it  had  best  be  discussed  in  another 
chapter.  Two  years  later,  in  1796,  the  celebrated  Malthe  Conrad  Bruun 
tried  his  hand18  at  two  passages  already  translated — Hamlet's  soliloquy, 
by  Boye;  and  Macbeth's  "Is  this  a  dagger  that  I  see  before  me?"  by  Rosen- 
feldt. His  judgment  on  their  efforts  was  certainly  not  complimentary. 
It  may  be  seriously  questioned,  however,  whether  Bruun's  work  is  so  im- 
mensely superior  to  them  as  he  seems  to  think.  Since  these  translations 
have  never  been  reprinted,  I  give  one,  the  soliloquy  from  Hamlet,  in  full:" 

"  See  my  Shakespeare  in  Norway.    Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes  4:92  3.    1917. 

»  Farste  Deel,  pp.  vii-x. 

"  In  Svada.  El  Magatin  for  Theater,  Philosophic,  Litteratur  og  Historic.    Udgivet  af  M.  C.  Bruun. 

"  Cf.  with  Boye's  translation  of  the  same  passage,  p.  2. 
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At  vaere  eller  ikke  vaere?    Det  er 

Sporgsmaalet !     Er  det  aedlere  at  taale 

en  uretfaerdig  Skjasbnes  Rasen,  eller 

imod  den  hele  Smerte  Haer  at  gribe 

til  Vaaben  og  ved  Modstand  ende  dem? 

At  doe ! — at  sove ! — mere  er  det  ikke. 

Eet  Blund  kun,  saa  at  sige,  frelser  os  fra 

den  Hjerteqval,  den  Kiasmpen  mod  Naturen, 

som  faldt  i  Stovets  Arv.     Det  er  en  Ende 

andaegtigt  Onske  vard ! — At  doe ! — At  sove ! — 

At  sove !     Men  kanske  at  dromme?     Ah,  ja  her 

er  Knuden;  hvilke  Dromme  os  vil  mode 

i  Dodens  Sovn,  naar  Dodeligheds  Kjortel 

vi  kasted'  af,  det,  det,  maa  standse  os. 

Ja,  det  er  den  Betaenkning  som  opholder 

endog  Elendighedens  Liv  saa  laenge. 

Hvo  vilde  ellers  bare  Lykkens  Snert 

og  Haan,  Tyrannernes  Uretfaerd,  Ringeagt 

af  den  Hovmodige,  foragtet  Elskovs 

Sjelsmaerter,  Lovens  Seendraegtighed 

og  Ovrighedens  Uforskammethed, 

den  Spot  Fortjenesten  maa  taalig  lide 

af  de  Uvasrdige?     Hvo  bar  det,  naar  han 

blot  med  en  Dolk  sig  kunde  skaffe  Roe? 

Hvo  vilde  laenger  sukke,  svede  under 

det  Livs  Moisommelige  Byrde? — Men 

den  Angest  for  noget  after  Doden  (dette 

Ukjendte  Land  fra  hvilket  ingen  Reiser 

tilbagekom)  forvirrer  vor  Beslutning 

og  gjor  at  hellere  vi  lide  den 

bekjendte  Qval,  end  til  en  ukjendt  flyve, 

Saa  gjor  Samvittighed  os  alle  feige ! 

Saa  sygner  Kiaekhedens  medfodte  Parve 

ved  Overveielsens  det  blege  Anstrog. 

Ja,  store  diaerve  Foretagender 

bortdreies  derved  fra  det  raske  Lob 

og  doe  uvirksomt  hen. 

In  No.  36  of  his  magazine  Tilskueren  for  1804,  Rahbek  tells  us  that 
he  has  long  contemplated  a  translation  of  Shakespeare,  but  that  he  has 
given  it  up,  since  "a  young  man  of  unquestionable  ability"  has  submitted 
to  him  some  specimen  scenes  of  distinct  promise.  The  "young  man  of 
unquestionable  ability"  was  Foersom,  who  had  just  sent  to  Rahbek  some 
sheets  of  his  translation  of  Julius  Caesar.  Rahbek,  who  was  nothing  if 
not  generous,  was  quick  to  see  the  excellence  of  Foersom's  work  and  the 
immense  inferiority  of  his  own. 

One  essay  had  already  appeared.  In  1800  Rahbek  published  in  Miner- 
va™ a  translation  of  Mark  Antony's  oration  at  Caesar's  funeral  (III,  2, 

«  4:295  ff.    1800. 
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75-262).  Rahbek  has  acquitted  himself  well.  The  translation  is  almost 
minutely  accurate,  smooth  and  flowing,  but  without  a  spark  of  poetic  fire. 
The  fluent  Danish  verses  do  not  move  the  reader  with  anything  of  the  insin- 
uating cunning  of  the  original.  But  so  superior  is  it  to  the  commonplace 
prose  of  Boye  and  Rosenfeldt,  that  one  is  tempted  to  emphasize  it  more, 
perhaps,  than  it  deserves.  The  reader  can  easily  form  his  own  estimate 
from  the  following  passage: 

I  Venner,  Landsmaend,  Romere!  O  laaner 

Mig  Eders  Ore !  her  jeg  kommer  for 

At  jorde  Caesar,  ei  at  prise  ham. 

Det  Onde  Maend  her  gjore,  overlever  dem! 

Det  Code  jordes  tit  med  deres  Been. 

Saa  vaere  det  med  Caesar!     Mdle  Brutus 

Portalte  Eder,  han  var  herskesyg. 

Ifald  saa  var,  det  var  en  grusom  Feil, 

Og  grusomt  har  og  Caesar  bodet  for  den. 

Her  jeg — med  Bruti  Minde  og  de  Andres — 

(Thi  Brutus  er  en  haedervasrdig  Mand, 

Det  er  de  alle,  Hasdersmasnd.) 

Fremstaaer  at  tale  ved  hans  Jordefaerd. 

Han  var  min  Ven,  var  tro  og  retviis  mod  mig; 

Men  Brutus  siger:     Han  var  herskesyg; 

Og  Brutus  er  en  haedervaerdig  Mand. 

Han  bragte  mange  Fanger  her  til  Rom, 

Hvis  L6sepenge  fyldte  Statens  Giemmer, 

Mon  dette  syntes  herskesygt  af  Caesar? 

Naar  Armod  grsed,  graed  Caesar;  Herskesyge 

Vel  skulde  vare  giort  af  haardere  Malm. 

Dog  Brutus  siger  han  var  herskesyg, 

Og  Brutus  er  en  hasdervasrdig  Mand. 

I  alle  saae,  at  ved  Luperkals  Fest 

Jeg  treegang  bod  ham  Kongekrone;  som 

Han  treegang  afslog.     Var  det  Herskesyge? 

Dog  Brutus  siger  han  var  herskesyg, 

Og  Brutus  er  en  haedervaerdig  Mand. 

Jeg  taler  ei  at  dadle  Bruti  Ord, 

Men  jeg  er  her  at  sige  hvad  jeg  veed; 

I  alle  elsked  ham  eengang,  ei  uden  Foie, 

Hvad  hindrer  Eder  da  at  sorge  for  ham ! 

Forstand !  du  flygtet  er  til  vilde  Dyr, 

Og  Msend  har  tabt  dig !  baerer  over  med  mig ! 

Mit  Haab  er  i  Kisten  der  hos  Caesar 

Jeg  dvaele  maae,  til  jeg  det  har  tilbage. 

Four  years  afterwards,  in  taking  leave  of  Shakespearean  translation, 
Rahbek  published  in  Tilskueren  his  rendering  of  the  entire  first  act  of  Julius 
Caesar?1  I  shall  not  tire  the  reader's  patience  and  mine  by  further  long 
quotations;  except  that  I  think  it  worth  while -to  give  a  part  of  the  speech 

»  Tilskueren.    Et  Ugeskrift  udgivet  ved  Knud  Lyne  Rahbek  1:  nos.  36,  37,  and  42.     1804. 
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of  the  cobbler  in  scene  1  as  an  example  of  the  inevitable  failure  of  one  lan- 
guage to  reproduce  the  subtleties  of  another: 

SECOND  CITIZEN:  Rigtig,  Herre!  Alt  hvad  jeg  lever  af  er  min  Syl;  jeg  befatter 
mig  ikke  med  nogen  Haandtering,  Mandsager  eller  Qvindesager,  uden  med  Sylen. 
Jeg  er,  sandt  at  sige,  Herre,  en  Feldskiser  for  gamle  Skoe;  naar  de  ere  i  stor  Fare, 
curerer  jeg  dem.  Saa  smukke  Folk  som  nogensinde  have  traad  paa  Oxehud  har  gaaet 
paa  mine  Haenders  Gierninger. 

Rahbek  had  a  hand  in  one  other  Shakespearean  translation — a  ren- 
dering, in  collaboration  with  Christian  Levin  Sander,  of  Macbeth.  Sander, 
although  by  birth  and  education  a  German,  had  gained  a  position  in  Dan- 
ish letters  by  his  patriotic  tragedy,  Niels  Ebbesen  af  Norreriis  (1789). 
He  was  appointed,  in  1800,  professor  of  pedagogy  and  German  at  the  newly 
established  Pedagogical  Seminary.  Here,  in  the  winter  of  1801-2,  he 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  "Shakespeare  and  His  Tragedy  Macbeth."22 
We  shall  consider  the  critical  lectures  when  we  come  to  discuss  Shakes- 
pearean criticism  in  Denmark.  For  the  moment  we  are  concerned  only 
with  Lectures  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV,  which  consist  simply  of  a  complete 
prose  translation  of  the  play  by  Rahbek  and  Sander.  By  Rahbek  and 
Sander?  A  more  accurate  description  would  be  "by  Niels  Rosenfeldt. 
Revised  by  Rahbek  and  Sander."  Fully  to  realize  this,  one  has  only  to 
compare  the  dialogue  from  Macbeth,  already  given,  with  the  correspond- 
ing passage  in  Rahbek  and  Sander. 

LADY  MACBETH:  Var  da  dette  Haab  drukken  som  for  besielede  dig  med  Mod? 
Er  det  siden  faldet  i  Sovn,  og  vaagner  nu,  for  at  blegne  og  forfaerdes  over,  hvad  det 
nys  besluttede  med  saa  megen  Manddom?  Fra  dette  Oieblik  af  troer  jeg  det  samme 
om  din  Kjerlighed.  Hvad?  Frygter  du  for  i  Gjerningen  at  vise  det  samme  Mod, 
som  i  dine  Onsker?  Vil  du  erholde  det  som  du  agter  for  Livets  storste  Klenodie,  og 
dog  i  dine  egne  Tanker  leve  som  en  Nidding?  Skal  dette — jeg  tor  ikke — strax  folge 
paa — jeg  gad  gjerne!  Er  du  som  Katten  i  Ordsproget? 

MACBETH:  Jeg  beder  dig,  hold  op!  Jeg  tor  alt,  hvad  der  sommer  sig  for  en 
Mand;  den  der  tor  mere  er  ingen. 

That  the  translators  of  1801  had  the  earlier  version  before  them  is 
obvious.    It  would  be  quite  unjust,  however,  to  charge  them  with  whole- 
sale plagiarism.    They  altered,  and  they  altered  nearly  always  for  the  better. 
Note  how  much  simpler  and  clearer  is  Rahbek  and  Sander's  rendering  of 
the  last  three  lines  of  Lady  Macbeth's  first  speech!    And  certainly: 
Jeg  tor  alt  hvad  der  sommer  sig  for  en  Mand;  den  der  tor  mere  er  ingen 
is  at  once  more  direct  and  more  nearly  correct  than 

Jeg  tor  gjore  alt,  hvad  som  tilkommer  en  Mand;  den  er  ingen  der  vover  at  gjore  mere. 
A  bit  further  along,   Rosenfeldt's  meaningless  and  ridiculous  phrasing: 

11  Levin  Christian  Sander,  Forelasninger  over  Shakespeare  og  hans  Sdrgespil  Macbeth.  Heri  findcs 
tillige  det  ved  Sander  og  Rahbek  oversatte  Sorgespil  Macbeth  som  ogsaa  kan  faacs  sserskildt.  Kioben- 
bavn.  1804. 
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Hvad  iiar  det  da  for  et  Dyr,  der  kom  dig  til  at  fortroe  mig  et  saadant  Foretagende? 
is  much  improved  by  the  revisors : 
Var  det  da  et  Uhyre,  der  bevaegede  dig  til  at  fortroe  mig  dette  Foretagende? 

But  their  indebtedness  to  Rosenfeldt  is  indubitable,  though  they  fail  to 
mention  his  name.  Rahbek,  at  least,  knew  Rosenfeldt's  translations,  for 
he  mentions  them  in  1816  in  his  valuable  survey  of  Danish  Shakespeariana. 


All  these  attempts  are,  however,  essentially  preliminaries.  In  com- 
parison with  the  work  of  Peter  Thun  Foersom  they  are  quite  negligible. 
It  was  he  who  first  gave  to  Denmark  adequate  translations  of  Shakespeare, 
so  that  the  supreme  dramatist  of  the  world  became  a  reality  to  the  Dan- 
ish people. 

Foersom  was  born  February  20,  1777,  in  Oster  Lindet,  near  Ribe, 
in  Jutland,  where  his  father  was  rector.23  In  1793  he  matriculated  at 
the  university  from  the  Latin  school  at  Ribe,  and  passed  the  prelim- 
inary examinations  with  fair  success.  After  1795,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  languages,  belles  lettres,  amateur  theatri- 
cals, and  the  innocent,  if  often  boisterous  fun  of  the  Quartier  Latin  of 
Copenhagen.  Before  long  his  interest  in  the  stage  took  him  to  the  Royal 
Theatre,  where,  on  October  18, 1798,  he  made  his  ddbut.  Foersom  was  not 
a  born  actor.  His  figure  was  unimpressive;  his  voice,  low  and  indistinct; 
his  stage  presence,  almost  awkward.  But  he  had  an  iron  will  which  kept 
him  at  work,  and  he  had  an  imagination  which  penetrated  with  perfect 
sureness  to  the  heart  of  the  r61e  he  was  playing.  Added  to  this  was  an  un- 
usual mimetic  power  and  an  intensity  of  emotion  which  gave  to  his  inter- 
pretations of  complex  characters  an  unforgetable  beauty.  His  Hamlet 
is  one  of  the  great  traditions  of  the  Danish  stage.  These  qualities  of  imagi- 
native power,  artistic  sympathy,  and  complete  absorption  in  the  task 
before  him,  which  enabled  him  to  overcome  all  physical  handicaps  as  an 
actor,  were,  of  course,  the  very  qualities  which  made  him  an  ideal  translator. 

He  had  begun  the  study  of  English  in  school  days  at  Ribe.  When 
he  came  home  on  his  vacations  his  father  often  gave  him  a  page  or  two  of 
an  English  dictionary  to  memorize.  So  far  from  discouraging  the  school- 
boy this  drastic  discipline  had  but  the  effect  of  stimulating  his  eager  desire 
to  learn  English  as  perfectly  as  possible.  He  devoured  dictionaries  and 
grammars,  and  English  books  of  all  sorts.  Perhaps  all  this  would  have 
had  no  permanent  effect  had  he  not,  in  1795,  come  upon  Ossian  in  the 
original.  It  is  difficult  for  us  today  to  realize  the  magic  effect  of  this  curious 
compound  of  bombast  and  sentimentality  on  the  men  of  the  time.  Foersom, 

«  The  chief  source  of  the  following  account  of  Foersom's  life  is  the  excellent  monograph  by  Nicolaj 
BBgh  in  Museum  2:223  ff.  and  296  S.     1895. 
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like  countless  others  in  every  land,  was  carried  completely  away.  He  re- 
solved to  know  at  first  hand  the  masterpieces  of  this  wonderful  literature, 
and  he  was  led,  as  Ewald  had  been,  to  Shakespeare.  Exactly  when  he 
took  up  the  study  of  Shakespeare  we  do  not  know,  nor  when  he  began 
the  work  of  translation.  But  in  1803  he  submitted  Julius  Caesar  to  the 
Royal  Theatre.  The  directors  quietly  pigeon-holed  it.  That  might  have 
ended  the  matter,  had  not  Foersom  also  sent  his  translation  to  Rahbek, 
who  was  quick  to  recognize  its  excellence,  and  in  1804  published  in  Mi- 
nerva the  whole  of  Act  V.24  From  time  to  time  Foersom  published  further 
specimens  in  periodicals  and  annuals. 

In  his  Nytaarsgave  for  Skuespilyndere  (1805)  appeared  a  short  passage 
from  Act  IV,  3  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost;  in  the  same  annual  for  1807,  under 
the  title  Dramaturgie  in  nuce,  Hamlet's  speech  to  the  players,  and  most 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  beginning  with  the  ball  at  the  Capulets';  finally,  in 
1811,  in  Theone,  the  Falstaff  scenes  from  i  Henry  IV. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Foersom  had  succeeded  in  getting,  on 
what  he  calls  "ubillig  billige"  terms,  a  publisher  for  the  first  volume  of 
his  translations,25  containing  Hamlet  and  Julius  Caesar.  Both  of  these 
plays  were  ready  earlier,  the  latter  in  1803;  Hamlet  in  1805.26  And  there- 
after the  volumes  appeared  fairly  regularly  till  shortly  before  Foersom's 
death;  Part  II,  Lear,  Romeo  og  Julie  (1811) ;  Part  III,  Richard  II,  i  Henry 
IV  (1815);  Part  IV,  2  Henry  IV,  Henry  V  (1816);  Part  V,  1-2  Henry  VI 
(1818).  Of  Part  V  Foersom  translated  /  Henry  VI  and  2  Henry  VI, 
Act  I.  The  rest  is  by  P.  F.  Wulff,  who  carried  the  work  forward  till  1825. 
Further,  in  1811,  Foersom  published  a  revised  edition  of  Hamlet,  and  in 
1816  a  translation  and  adaptation  of  Schiller's  stage  version  of  Macbeth. 
The  reason  for  preparing  a  revised  edition  of  Hamlet  so  soon  after  the  first 
reveals  in  a  very  interesting  way  the  spirit  in  which  Foersom  approached 
his  great  task.  The  translations  of  Part  I  had  been  based  on  Steevens' 
edition.  But  Foersom  knew  that  the  best  text  was  Malone's,  and  as  soon, 
therefore,  as  he  could  procure  a  copy,  he  undertook  a  revision  of  the  plays 
already  published.  Apparently  only  Hamlet  was  ever  finished,  for  there 
is  no  record  of  a  second  edition  of  Julius  Caesar  from  Foersom's  hand. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  changes  in  the  second  edition  of  Hamlet  are  the 
slightest  possible,  and  absolutely  without  significance. 

Foersom,  indeed,  did  not  pretend  to  philological  accuracy.  What 
he  did  pretend  to  do  he  has  himself  clearly  stated  in  the  preface  to  Part  I. 

"  Scener  af  Shakespeare's  Sorgespil  Julius  Caesar.  May,  1804.  The  text  has  been  collated  for  me 
with  that  of  1811  by  Cand.  phil.  Poul  Poulsen.  Hr.  Poulsen  writes:  "The  text  in  Collected  Works  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  the  specimen.  The  orthography,  however,  is  not  identical;  something  hardly 
to  be  expected  at  that  time  " 

«  William  Shakespeare:  Tragiske  Varkcr.  Oversatte  af  Peter  Foersom.  1-4.  KiObenhavn.  1807-16. 
Pemte  Deel,  Oversat  af  Peter  Foersom  og  P.  F.  Wulff.  Kiobenhavn.  1818. 

»  Cf.  Foersom's  letter  to  Rahbek,  September  29,  1805.    Bogh,  op.  cit.  p.  302. 
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"The  cardinal  principle  which  I  adopted  for  this  translation  was  to  repro- 
duce the  words  of  the  poet  in  a  manner  worthy  of  him,  to  repeat  as  faith- 
fully as  Echo  what  his  Genius  imparted  unto  me.  Wherever  I  have  failed 
to  achieve  this  goal,  though  I  have  kept  it  faithfully  before  me,  as  on  a 
high  mountain,  and  have  remained  wandering  about  on  the  plains,  the 
failure  is  due  to  simple  want  of  capacity."  The  reader  must  not  look,  he 
continues,  for  strict  metrical  regularity — Shakespeare  himself  is  often 
irregular — nor  for  exact  renderings  of  puns  and  wordplay  and  disputed 
passages.  Occasionally,  indeed,  such  passages,  when  they  defied  explana- 
tion, have  been  silently  omitted. 

We  cannot  be  sure,  then,  that  in  reading  Foersom  we  are  reading  Shake- 
speare's very  words.  Critics,  from  the  first  reviewer,  Werner  Abrahamson, 
to  Edvard  Brandes  in  our  own  day,  have  not  failed  to  point  out  the  mis- 
takes. I  open  my  book  absolutely  at  random  and  light  upon  such  an  unin- 
telligible jargon  as  the  following  in  the  translation  of  Hamlet's  cryptic 
speech  to  Polonius  (II,  2) : 

Lad  hende  ei  gaa  i  Solen;  Frugtbarhed  er  en  Velsignelse;  men  da  Jeres  Datter 
kan  baere  Frugt — min  gode  Mand !  hav  et  Oie  paa  hver  Finger.27 

The  fact  remains,  of  course,  that  he  who  would  have  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  the  author  has  no  recourse  but  to  turn  to  the  original.  Of  a  trans- 
lation we  ask  only  an  approximation.  The  glory  of  Foersom's  translations 
is  not  philological,  but  poetic.  Edvard  Lembcke,  who  revised  and  com- 
pleted his  work  many  years  later,  said  truly  that  "there  are  passages  in 
which  Foersom's  poetic  genius  has  asserted  itself  in  such  a  way  that  it  has 
found  the  living  and  vivid  phrase"  which  cannot  become  archaic  and 
which  cannot  be  improved.28 

No  better  example  of  the  sureness  with  which  Foersom  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  Shakespeare,  or  of  the  miraculous  felicity  with  which  he  repro- 
duced his  poetry  can  be  instanced  than  the  superb  translation  of  the  bal- 
cony scene  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

Han  leer  af  Skrammer  som  blev  aldrig  saaret ! — 

[Julie  lader  sig  see  oppe  i  sit  Vindue] 
Men  tys!     Hvad  gjennemstraaler  Vinduet  hist, 
Det  Osten  er,  og  Julie  er  Solen ! 
Staae  op,  o  favre  Sol!  og  drasb  Diana; 
at  Du  skjondt  hendes  Tempelvogterinde, 
er  skjonnere  end  him,  det  harmer  hende. 
O,  tjen  ei  hende;  hun  er  fuld  af  Nid; 
see  hendes  Vestalindedragt  er  gusten 
og  bleg,  kun  skabt  for  Daarer;  derfor  kast  den. — 
Det  er  min  Elskte.     Det  er  min  Udvalgte ! 

*'  Let  her  not  walk  i'  the  sun:  conception  is  a  blessing;  but  not  as  your  daughter  may  conceive: — friend, 
look  to  't. 

»  Quoted  by  B6gh,  op.  lit.  p.  305. 
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O,  vidste  hun  hun  var  det ! 

Hun  taler,  dog  hun  siger  Intet; — Intet? 

Jo,  hendes  Die  taler,  jeg  vil  svare — 

Jeg  er  for  dristig,  ei  til  mig  hun  taler; 

Det  Skjonneste  af  Himlens  Stjernepar 

er  bortsendt  og  bar  bedet  hendes  Oine 

at  skinne,  til  de  kom,  i  deres  Baner. 

O,  vare  handes  Oine  der,  og  de 

i  hendes  Ansigt,  hendes  Kinders  Glands 

beskjasmmed'  Stjernerne,  som  Dagens  Lys 

en  Lampes  Skin;  fra  hendes  Oie  strommed 

et  Straalehav  igiennem  Luftens  Rige, 

saa  Fugle  sang,  og  meente  det  var  Morgen. 

See,  hvor  sin  Kind  hun  stotter  paa  sin  Haand ! 

O,  var  jeg  Handsken  blot  paa  hendes  Haand, 

saa  rorte  jeg  hiin  Kind ! 

JULIE:  Vee  mig! 

ROMEO:  Hun  taler! — 

Tal  atter,  Lysets  Engel,  thi  Du  straaler 

i  Natten  saa  hoiherlig  over  mig, 

som  en  af  Herrens  vingede  Cheruber 

for  Dodeliges  himmelvendte  Oine, 

naar  underslagne  de  tilbage  segne, 

og  stirre  paa  dens  Gang  blandt  stille  Skyer 

mens  over  Luftens  morke  Barm  den  seiler. 

JULIE:  O,  Romeo!  hvi  est  du,  Romeo? 

afsiig  din  Fader  og  forsvaerg  Dit  Navn; 

vil  Du  ei  det,  da  svasrg  Du  er  min  Elsker 

og  jeg  ei  mer  en  Capulet  vil  vaere ! 

In  rhythm,  melody,  beauty  of  imagery  and  phrase,  this  is  well-nigh 
perfect.  So  nearly  flawless,  indeed,  is  it,  that  when  Lembcke  attempted 
to  revise  it  in  1861,  he  all  but  ruined  it: 

Tal  atter,  Lysets  Engel,  thi  saa  herlig 
Du  straaler  her  i  Natten  over  mig 
som  en  af  Herrens  vingede  Cheruber 
for  Dodeliges  himmelvendte  Oine, 
der  stirre  med  tilbageboiet  Hoved 
imens  imag  ban  rider  Skyens  Ganger 
og  seiler  sagtelig  paa  Luftens  Barm. 

Since  Lembcke  obviously  spared  himself  no  pains,  it  is  passing  strange 
that  he  did  not  correct  the  errors  that  fairly  stared  him  in  the  face,  e.g., 
the  line  to  which  Foersom  gives  a  decidedly  ambiguous  turn: 

O,  var  jeg  Handsken  blot  paa  hendes  Haand, 
saa  rorte  jeg  hiin  Kind. 

Equally  fine  is  the  translation  of  the  passage  in  Richard  II,  V,  1,  be- 
ginning : 

QUEEN:  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape  and  mind 
Transformed  and  weakened?  etc. 
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The  queen's  wrath  and  contempt  for  the  king's  pusillanimity  are  no  less 
adequately  put  in  Foersom's  Danish: 

DRONNINGEN:  Hvad!  Er  min  Richard  da  paa  Sjsel  som  Legem, 

omskabt  og  svaekket? — Siig,  har  Bolingbroke 

afsat  din  Hjerne,  gravet  i  dit  Hjerte? 

I  Doden  selv  slaar  Loven  Kjsempekloen 

og  saarer  Jorden,  om  ei  andet,  harmfuld, 

at  den  er  overvunden,  og  vil  Du, 

paa  Pogeviis  fromt  doie  Straf.     Riis  kysse, 

for  ham,  den  glubende  dybt  ydmygt  krybe, 

Du,  Love !     Konge  over  Dyrene. 

KONG  R. :  Ret !     Konge  over  Dyr !     Ja,  var'  de  bedre 

var  jeg  end  over  Folk  en  seirsael  Konge. 

Min  elskte  Fordums-Dronning!  drag  til  Frankrig, 

taenk  jeg  er  dod,  og  at  nu  her  Du  tager 

som  paa  min  Dodseng !  evig  Afsked  fra  mig ! 

I  kjedsom  Vinteraften  sid  ved  Arnen 

hos  gode,  gamle  Folk;  lad  dem  fortaelle 

Dig  Sagn  om  bittre,  la?ngst  forsvundne  Tider; 

og  for  god  nat  Du  siger,  saa  til  Gjenga?ld 

for  deres  Sorg  fortael  mit  Sorgefald; 

send  dem  saa  gra^dende  til  deres  Senge, 

thi  selv  de  dode  Brande  ville  stemme 

i  Din  sorgstemte  Tunges  Sorgetone, 

de  vilde  grasde  Ilden  ud  af  Medynk, 

og  s6rge  her  i  Aske,  hist  i  Kulsort, 

fordi  en  salvet  Kong  saa  blev  afsat. 

Nor  was  Foersom  less  happy  in  his  rendering  of  Shakespeare's  lighter 
passages,  as  witness  this  spirited  and  dashing  translation  of  the  immortal 
scene  between  Prince  Hal  and  Falstaff  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern : 

FALSTAFF  :  Fanden  tage  alle  Kujoner  og  det  med  Hud  og  Haar;  nu  og  i  al  Evighed, 
Amen!  Det  er  mine  Ord. — Giv  mig  et  Glas  Sask,  Dreng! — For  jeg  Isnger  skal  ved- 
blive  dette  Liv,  for  skal  jeg  knytte  Stromper  og  stoppe  og  saale  dem  ovenikjobet. — 
Fanden  tage  alle  de  Kujoner ! — Giv  mig  et  Glas  Saek,  Esel.  Er  der  da  ingen  Dyd  mer 
paa  Jorden? 

PRINDS  H. :  Saae  du  da  aldrig  Titan  kysse  et  Fad  Smor?  den  blodhjertede  Titan 
som  smeltede  ved  Sonnens  blode  Fortselling!  Gjorde  du  det,  saa  betragt  engang 
denne  Masse! 

FALSTAFF:  I  Esel!  Ogsaa  i  dette  Glas  Saek  er  der  Kalk!  Der  er  ikke  andet 
end  Kjeltringer  at  finde  blandt  de  syndige  Mennesker — Dog — en  Kujon  cr  to 
Gaenge  vaerre  end  Seek  med  Kaik  i !  en  skjaendelig  Kujon! — Gaae  din  Vei,  gamle  Hans ! 
Doe  naar  Du  vil!  dersom  Mandsmod,  agte  Mandsmod  ikke  er  udslettet  af 
Jordens  Ansigt,  vil  jeg  passere  for  en  suur  Sild.  Der  leve  ikke  tre  brave  Mand  uha?ng- 
te  i  hele  England;  og  den  ene  af  dem  er  feed  og  bliver  til  Alders;  Gud  see  i  Naade 
til  os;  Det  er  en  slem  Verden,  siger  jeg.  Gid  jeg  var  Vsever!  saa  kunde  jeg  sidde  og 
synge  Psalmer  eller  saadant  noget! — Fanden  tage  alle  Kujoner,  siger  jeg  endnu 
engang. 

PRINDS  H:  Hvad  nu,  I  Uldsaek,  hvad  mumler  I  der? 
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FALSTAFF:  Du,  en  Kongeson!  Hvis  jeg  ikke  med  en  Narrebrix  prygler  Dig  ud 
af  Dit  Kongerige,  og  driver  alle  dine  Undersaater  foran  Dig  som  en  Flok  Vildgjass, 
saa  gid  der  aldrig  mere  voxe  Skjasg  i  mit  Ansigt! — I  Prinds  af  Wales! 

PRINDS  H:  Hvad!     I  forbandede  Kanonprop!    Hvad  gaaer  der  af  Jer ! 

FALSTAFF:  Er  I  ikke  en  Kujon?  svar  mig  paa  dette?  og  Poins  der? 

POINS:  For  Djasvelen  i  Istervom?  Kalder  I  mig  Kujon,  render  jeg  Dig  med 
Kaarde  gjennem  Livet. 

FALSTAFF:  Jeg  kalder  Dig  Kujon?  Jeg  vil  for  see  Dig  i  Helvede,  end  jeg  vilde 
kalde  Dig  Kujon;  men  jeg  vilde  give  tusinde  Fund  til,  at  jeg  kunde  rende  saa  staerkt, 
som  Du  kan.  I  bar  en  smuk  Hge  Ryg;  I  bryder  Jer  ikke  om  at  Folk  seer  Eders  Bag. — 
Kalder  I  det  at  vaere  i  Baghold  for  Eders  Venner?  Fanden  i  Void  med  sligt  Baghold ! 
Lad  mig  faae  Nogen  for  mig  som  tor  see  mig  under  Oine.  Lad  mig  faae  et  Baeger 
Ssek;— jeg  er  en  Skjelm,  har  jeg  smakt  Vaadt  endnu  i  Dag. 

PRINDS  H:  O  Gavtyv!     Dine  Laeber  er  knap  torre  endnu  af  det  sidste  Du  drak. 

FALSTAFF:  Ligemeget  er  det!  Fanden  tage  all  Kujoner  siger  jeg  syvende  og 
sidste  Gang. 

[Han  drikker] 

Foersom's  success  was  decisive  from  the  first.  His  good  friend  Werner 
Abrahamson  reviewed  Part  I  in  two  long  articles  in  Larde  E/terretninger.M 
Good  translations  are  rare,  he  writes,  and  good  translations  of  Shake- 
speare even  rarer.  In  Danish,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  fragments, 
there  is  not  a  single  one,  for  certain  others — undoubtedly  Rosenfeldt's, 
though  he  does  not  say  so — are  worthless.  He  then  points  out  with  a  good 
deal  of  insight  certain  of  the  external  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory 
translation — the  abundance  of  monosyllables  and  of  archaisms.  Foersom 
has  done  his  work  admirably,  however,  and  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  Dan- 
ish public  that  he  should  have  had  such  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  publisher. 
"Can  it  be  that  our  host  of  readers  read  but  to  kill  time,  never  suspecting 
that  they  have  a  head  and  heart,  both  in  need  of  sound  sustenance." 
The  remainder  of  the  very  long  review  is  concerned  with  the  translation 
of  single  words  and  lines.  Here  he  does  not  usually  fare  so  well,  and  Foer- 
som, in  a  later  number  of  Larde  Efterretmnger,3<>  has  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
arming his  critic.  Thus,  when  Abrahamson  suggests  that,  instead  of 
Foersom's 

.    .    .    hvi  dine  hellige  bisatte  Been, 
the  line  should  read 

Hvorfor  dit  Legeme,  lagt  i  hellig  Jord, 
Foersom  answers  that  the  reading  which  Abrahamson  has  in  mind, 

Why  thy  bones,  hears'd  in  canonized  Earth — 

is  a  commentator's  guess,  probably  Pope's.  And  so  in  many  other  in- 
stances. 

»  Pp.  289  ff.  and  364  ff.  1807. 
»  Pp.  364  ff.  1807. 
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A  reviewer  in  Nyeste  Skilderier  a}  Kjobenhavn31  was  as  emphatic  in 
his  praise  as  Abrahamson.  After  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent  comment 
on  Lear,  he  continues,  "To  translate  all  this  so  as  to  give  to  the  Danish 
reader  a  play  of  Shakespeare's  as  little  removed  from  the  original  as  a  trans- 
lation can  be,  is  a  work  of  genius."  He  enumerates,  as  Abrahamson  had 
done,  the  difficulties  of  translating  Shakespeare:  the  superabundance  of 
monosyllables  in  English,  the  numerous  obsolete  and  obsolescent  words, 
the  individuality,  the  eccentricity,  indeed,  of  Shakespeare's  diction;  and, 
finally,  the  extreme  condensation  of  phrase,  which  tempts  to  paraphrase  or 
silent  omission  of  the  knotty  verses.  "To  steer  clear  of  Scylla,  and  yet  not 
fall  into  Charybdis,  is  the  problem  that  Foersom  has  so  beautifully  solved." 

After  Foersom's  death,  in  1817,  the  recognition  of  the  greatness  of 
his  achievements  grew  ever  deeper  and  finer.  Rahbek,  who  had  been 
the  first  to  welcome  it,  wrote  with  perfect  truth:  "He  was  a  poet  in  the 
finest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word.  ...  I  speak  not  merely  of  his  translation 
of  Shakespeare,  although  it  is  doubtless  upon  this  that  his  reputation 
must  rest;  ...  it  is  one  of  the  exceeding  few  translations  in  which  spirit 
interprets  spirit,  and  not  letter,  letter;  and  reveals  in  so  many  respects 
That  his  soul  with. Shakespeare  lives.32 

Molbech  wrote  about  the  same  time:  "The  difference  between  Foer- 
som's translation  and  those  that  preceded  it  is  that  his  follows  Shake- 
speare's form,  whereas  they  are  in  prose.  Even  one  who  can  not  read  the 
original  will  understand  how  difficult  his  task  was.  It  is  true  that  it  some- 
times led  him  away  from  the  literal  translation;  but  the  instances  are  not 
many,  and  even  when  he  is  farthest  away,  he  still  preserves  the  spirit  of 
Shakespeare.  Certain  it  is  that  he  is  not  always  equal  to  Schlegel;  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  he  is  often  superior  to  him."33  Two  years  later, 
Meisling,  who  himself  translated  The  Tempest  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
and  was,  therefore,  in  some  sense,  a  rival,  paid  Foersom  generous  tribute. 
"Without  troubling  ourselves  with  a  microscopic  analysis  of  petty  errors 
...  of  which  there  are  but  few,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  trans- 
lation must  be  considered  one  of  the  best.  .  .  which  Danish  literature 
possesses.  Numerous  and  maddening  as  are  the  blunders  of  our  recent 
translations,  they  but  reveal  in  sharper  light  his  work,  wrought  with  a 
clear  conception  of  what  he  was  doing,  love  for  his  poet,  and  competence 
of  soul.  Surely,  if  these  qualities  can  make  it  one,  this  must  be  called  a 
work  of  art."31  There  were  other  tributes,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  so  kindly 
meant  that  it  seems  the  part  of  charity  not  to  reprint  them  here.35 

«  15:55  ff.  and  69  ff.      1811. 

"•  Tilskutrtn  no.  25.     1817. 

"Athene  9:464  ff.      1817. 

"  Dansk  Lileraturtidendt  no.  17.     1819.     Quoted  by  Bogh,  of.  cil.  p.  304. 

»  See  Tilskutren  no.  15.      1817.    Ibid.  nos.  25  and  26.     Cf.  also  Eogh.  of.  cil.  p.  305.  note  2. 
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As  was  to  be  expected,  there  were  voices  of  dissent;  and  one  was  so 
insistent  that  it  can  not  be  passed  over.36  Thomas  Thaarup  is  known  in 
Danish  literature  for  his  little  idyllic  interlude  Hostgildet.  In  private 
life,  however  he  is  said  to  have  been  hot-tempered  and  sharp-tongued. 
At  all  events,  he  was  in  politics  and  in  literature  incredibly  parochial  and 
bigoted.  In  1813  he  gave  the  impulse  to  the  so-called  "Jodefeiden" — an 
outbreak  of  Anti-Semitism — by  a  translation  of  Bucholtz'  Moses  and 
Jesus,  and  in  1816  he  added  fuel  to  the  fire  by  his  translation  of  Ruh's 
On  the  Claim  of  the  Jews  to  German  Citizenship.  In  an  appendix  to  the 
work,  Thaarup  refers  to  a  German  play,  Unser  Verkehr,  a  satire  on  the  Jews. 
This  play  he  had  translated  into  Danish,  but  had  not  sent  it  to  theatre, 
"although  I  cannot  understand  why  it  should  not  be  performed  there, 
as  it  has  been  elsewhere."  A  few  lines  further  on  he  continues:  "Of  a 
truth,  the  stage  is  in  as  great  need  of  such  plays  as  the  public  of  amuse- 
ment ;  there  is  nothing  which  we  lack  so  little  as  material  for  dolorous  medi- 
tation; and  we  do  not  have  to  create  it  by  massacres  on  the  stage.  Our 
[romantic]  poetry  will,  outside  the  playhouses,  foster  the  superstition 
so  dear  to  many,  without  its  being  necessary  to  frighten  weak  women 
and  helpless  children  by  hollow  strokes  of  a  midnight  bell — or  by  the  ghost 
of  a  murdered  king  with  crown  and  sceptre,  in  papier-mache  armor  from 
head  to  foot.  Badly  chosen  and  morally  offensive  expressions  are  so  com- 
mon in  daily  speech  and  in  print,  that  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  present 
a  crazy  king  who  curses  his  daughter  in  words  which  might  be  pardoned 
in  a  lecture  to  midwives,  but  are  utterly  inappropriate  in  a  tragedy." 

The  address  is  plain  as  could  be  desired,  and  Foersom  did  not  allow 
the  attack  to  go  unchallenged.  He  published  anonymously  in  Molbech's 
Athene37  a  long  letter  from  "William  Shakespeare  in  Elysium  to  Thomas 
Thaarup  in  Smidstrup."38  First  of  all,  he  tells  the  disgruntled  Thaarup 
that  he  is  very  well  satisfied  in  Elysium,  more  content  than  on  earth, 
although,  thank  God,  he  was  very  well  satisfied  there,  and  never  affected 
the  distressing  grouch  which  leads  only  to  the  misery  of  oneself  and  one's 
friends.  He  says  that  for  a  long  time  after  his  death  he  was  considered 
a  madman,  with  certain  gleams  of  sanity  and  imagination,  to  be  sure,  but 
without  learning  or  taste.  Then  it  was  that  David  Garrick  made  him 
presentable  for  "nice  people."  Since  then  many  of  Garrick's  most  learned 
countrymen  have  racked  their  brains  to  interpret  him,  not  without  success. 
"One  cannot  please  every  one — not  even  you,  Tom:  and  sometimes  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  can  not  even  please  yourself."  Voltaire,  too,  had  ridiculed 
him;  but  he  had  known  him,  and  feared  him  so  much  that  he  sought  to 
make  his  influence  innocuous  on  the  continent,  "in  punishment  for  which 

"  The  following  account  is  based  on  Bflgh,  of.  cit.  pp.  308  ff. 

"T-.349S. 

«  Thaarup  owned  a  farm  at  Smidstrup,  near  Vedbsek,  in  North  Sjaslland. 
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crime  he  must  now  listen  to  my  tragedies  in  Elysium."  He  accuses  Thaarup 
of  knowing  but  little  of  Shakespeare,  whereas  he  knows  his  French  authors 
excellently  well.  "If  it  were  not  now  too  late,  and  you  cared  to  be  about  it, 
I  should  counsel  you  to  learn  to  know  them  a  trifle  better,  that  you  might 
see  that  your  Voltaire  was  not  ashamed  to  steal  my  gold  in  the  very  moment 
that  he  was  reviling  me  as  a  boor.  In  that  country  in  which  the  Gallo- 
German  Wieland  dismembered  me,  there  arose  some  excellent  folk  who 
read  me  and  understood  me  before  they  cudgelled  me,  or,  like  street 
arabs,  pointed  their  fingers  at  me  because  my  foreign  garb  was  strange 
to  them.  Take  down  from  your  shelf  in  your  lovely  Smidstrup,  Lessing 
and  Herder,  and  Goethe  and  Garve,  and  read  them;  for  later  writers, 
I  suppose,  you  would  condemn  unread.  When  you  have  read  them,  I 
dare  say  you  will  judge  more  generously  of  me.  But  what  do  I  say  ?  Judge  ? 
Obviously  you  can  not  judge  in  a  case  in  which  you  are  entirely  ignorant. 
.  .  .  From  what  source  do  you  know  me,  Tom?  My  peculiar  ancient 
speech  it  is  too  late  for  you  to  learn.  .  .  .  You  know  me  through  cut- 
tings and  adaptations,  wherein  my  spirit  and  the  form  which  houses  it  are 
alike  destroyed.  Or  you  know  me  from  Wieland,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
before;  or  from  Eschenburg,  to  whom  I  owe  much;  or  from  A.  W. 
Schlegel,  to  whom  I  owe  most  of  all;  or  from  my  Danish  translators,  Rosen- 
feldt,  Rahbek,  Sander,  Meisling,  and  Foersom.  Of  a  truth,  Tom,  I 
think  you  are  talking  sheer  stuff  about  me,  or  that  you  know  me  only 
through  the  old  translation  of  Hamlet,  and  in  Rosenfeldt's  more  com- 
mendable than  successful  effort  to  translate  several  of  my  plays  for  his 
countrymen."  .  .  .  "In  the  last  of  your  books  against  the  Jews,  you 
have  contemptuously  dismissed  two  of  my  plays  which  have  not  only  been 
my  own  favorites,  but  dear  also  to  others,  namely  King  Lear  and  Mac- 
beth. This  is  not  strange,  since  you  do  not  know  me,  and  consider  your- 
self quite  a  different  being,  as,  indeed,  you  are.  When  I  died  at  fifty-two, 
I  had  written  only  thirty-six  great  plays,  besides  many  sonnets.  You 
had  written  at  the  same  age  three  farces  which  the  occasion  favored  and 
the  music  improved."  .  .  .  "Your  talk  about  King  Lear  is  far  from  being 
as  'sharp  as  the  sting  of  a  bee';  it  is  dull,  and  the  noise  of  it  is  like  the 
slow  and  lazy  hum  of  a  drone.  .  .  .  You  are  not  merely  ignorant;  you 
are  coarse."  After  a  passage  hardly  less  coarse  than  Thaarup's  own, 
"Shakespeare"  closes  in  a  more  friendly  tone  of  mild  correction.  Foer- 
som still  retained  his  good  temper. 

A  few  months  later  his  work  was  done.  It  was  incomplete,  indeed, 
but  it  was  splendid  and  permanent.  "He  was  a  poet,"  says  Oehlenschlasger 
of  him  in  his  Memoirs;  "his  translation  of  Shakespeare  marks  an  epoch."39 

19  Oehlenschlagtrs  Erindringer.     Sammendragne  og  udgivne  ved  F.  L.  Liebenberg  og  Otto  Borchsenius, 
p.  311.    Kjobenhavn.     1872. 
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After  his  death,  Foersom's  work  was  continued  by  P.  F.  Wulff,  a 
captain  in  the  navy.  The  first  volume,  containing  one  play  and  part  of 
another  from  Foersom's  hand,  appeared  in  1818;  the  remainder  irregu- 
larly from  that  date  till  1825.40  Perhaps  the  fairest  judgment  on  Wulff's 
danishing  of  Shakespeare  is  that  of  his  biographer  in  Dansk  Biografisk 
Leksikon — "a  creditable  performance  for  its  day."  More  can  hardly  be 
said.  He  is  faithful,  competent,  and  usually  a  little  pedestrian,  though 
now  and  then  the  original  inspires  him  to  something  not  far  below  Foer- 
som's level.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  following  from  Cymbeline — 
lachimo's  description  of  Imogen  in  her  bed. 

Hvor  skjon  Du  er  paa  Leiet !     Friske  Lilie, 
Langt  hvidere  end  Dit  Lagen !     Gid  jeg  torde ! — 
et  Kys,  kun  Eet ! — Rubiner  uden  Lige, 
I  smykke  Lsben — Hendes  Aande  spreder 
sin  Vellugt  overalt,  og  Lysets  Flamme 
mod  hende  boier  sig,  og  titter  under 
de  lugte  Oielaag,  for  der  at  mode 
det  skiulte  Lys,  som  under  disse  Vinduer 
er  f unklende :     Azur  i  Snee  indfattet, 
det  Blaae  af  Himlens  Blaae.     Nu  til  mit  Vserk ! 
til  min  Erindring  jeg  nedskriver  alt: 
Saadanne  Malerier — Vinduet  der — 
og  Sengens  Pryd — Tapeter  med  Figurer — 
Saa  og  saaledes — samt  Historiens  Indhold. — 
Blot  et  naturlig  Tegn  paa  hendes  Legem, 
meer  end  ti  tusinde  Optegnelser 
af  Huusgeraad,  var  staerkere  Beviis. 
O  Sovn,  du  Dodens  Abe,  lul  du  hende ! 
Gior  hendes  Sandser  liig  et  Monument 
som  ved  et  Gravsted  hviler ! — Vaer  Du  mit ! 
[tager  et  Armbaand  af  hendes  Arm] 

The  only  review  of  Wulff  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  one  by  Dr.  Simon 
Meisling,  in  Dansk  Literaturtidende.*1  In  this  article  occurs  the  fine  eulogy 
of  Foersom  already  quoted;  but  Meisling  is  more  than  fair  also  to  Wulff. 
He  dismisses  as  mere  peccadillos  slight  verbal  inaccuracies.  "Such  blun- 
ders are  inevitable  in  the  very  nature  of  the  language  and  the  metre.  He 
who  succeeds  in  giving  us  all  of  Shakespeare  with  the  accuracy  and  spirit 
of  Foersom  and  his  successor,  will  merit  the  ungrudging  thanks  of  the 
nation." 

«•  William  Shakespeare:  Tragiske  Vaaker,  Sjette-Niende  Decl.  Oversatte  af  Peter  Frederik  Wulff. 
The  plays  translated  by  Foersom  are:  I,  Julius  Caesar,  Hamlet  (1807);  II,  Lear,  Romeo  and  Juliet  (1811); 
III.  Richard  II.  1  Henry  IV  (1815);  IV,  Z  Henry  IV,  Henry  V  (1816);  and  of  Volume  V,  /  Henry  VI  and 
2  Henry  VI,  Act  I.  Wulff  translated,  of  Volume  V,  2  Henry  VI,  Acts  II-V,  and  all  of  the  remaining  plays: 
Volume  VI,  3  Henry  VI,  Richard  111  (1818);  VII,  Othello,  Coriolanus  (1819);  VIII,  King  John,  Henry  VIII 
(1821);  IX,  Cymbeline,  As  You  Like  It  (1825). 

«  Dansk  Lileraturtidende  no.  17:356  ff.  and  283  ff.     1819. 
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A  half-hearted  attempt  to  meet  this  implied  demand  for  a  complete 
Shakespeare  was  made  in  the  years  1845-50  by  the  publishing  house  of 
Schubothe.42  The  new  edition  was  eclectic,  to  say  the  least,  obviously 
issued  to  meet  a  demand  in  the  book-trade.  Schubothe  reprinted, 
with  only  slight  orthographical  changes,  the  five  volumes  of  Foersom. 
To  this  were  added  the  four  volumes  of  Wulff,  "edited  by  Offe  Hoyer," 
and  two  supplementary  volumes,  also  edited  by  Hoyer,  containing  Twelfth 
Night,  Macbeth,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Measure  for  Measure.  The 
text  of  Macbeth  is  simply  a  reprint  of  Foersom's  adaptation  of  Schiller,  which 
Hoyer  incorporated  into  the  new  edition,  as  he  says,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness. He  made  a  few  editorial  changes,  indeed,  and  indicated  the  usual 
stage  cuttings.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  the  so-called  Rahbek  trans- 
lation, of  1827;  and  Measure  for  Measure  is  a  new  translation  by  Hoyer. 
Who  the  translator  of  Twelfth  Night  was,  is  doubtful.  It  was  probably 
Wulff,  since  the  translation  follows  directly  the  plays  done  by  him,  with 
nothing  to  indicate  a  separate  hand. 

Hoyer's  revision  of  Wulff  is  painstaking,  but  neither  radical  nor  note- 
worthy. He  altered  in  the  direction  of  greater  literalness  without  chang- 
ing the  literary  quality,  to  say  nothing  of  improving  it.  Of  such  a  task 
he  was  constitutionally  incapable.  His  translation  of  Measure  for  Measure 
is  not  of  a  character  to  inspire  admiration  for  his  powers,  although  they  are 
by  no  means  contemptible.  He  managed  fairly  well  Isabella's  plea 
for  mercy : 

ISABELLA:  For  seent?  ak  nei,  naar  jeg  har  talt  et  Ord, 

jeg  kan  tilbagekalde  det.     Tro  mig, 

at  intet  Attribut  paa  Herskervaelden, 

ei  Kongekrone,  Rigsforstander-Svaerdet, 

ei  Marskalkstaven  eller  Dommerskrudet, 

ei  noget  smykker  halvt  med  saadan  Glands 

som  Naaden  gjor.     Var  han  i  Eders  Sted 

og  I  i  hans,  som  han  I  havde  snublet; 

dog  han  ei  Eders  Strenghed  havde  viist. 

ANGELO:  Jeg  beder  Jer  hold  inde. 

ISABELLA:  Algode  Gud,  besad  jeg  blot  Jer  Magt, 

og  var  I  Isabella !     Stod  det  saa, 

jeg  viste  hvad  det  var  at  vasre  Dommer, 

og  hvad,  en  Fange. 

Lucio  [of sides}:       Rigtigt,  det  er  Maaden! 

ANGELO:  Til  Loven  Eders  Broder  er  hjemfalden, 

og  Eders  Ord  I  spiller  kun. 

«  William  Shakespeare:  Dramaliske  Vcerker.  Oversatte  af  Peter  Foersom.  1-4  Deel.  Kjobenhavn. 
1845-46. 

5  Deel.    Oversat  af  Peter  Foersom  og  P.  F.  Wulff.    Kjobenhavn.     1847. 

6-9  Deel.    Oversatte  af  P.  F.  Wulff.    Udgivne  og  gjennemsete  af  Offe  Hoyer.    Kjobenhavn.    1848-50. 

10-11  Deel.  Oversatte  af  P.  F.  Wulff  m.  fl.  Udgivne  og  gjennemsete  af  Offe  Hoyer.  Kj6benhavn. 
1850. 
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ISABELLA:  Ak  vee  mig! 

Alverden  var  hjemfalden  til  Guds  Vrede, 
og  han,  som  kunde  lade  Straffen  udgaae, 
udfandt  Forsoningen.     Hvor  gik  det  Eder 
hvis  Han,  som  Dommen  holder  i  sin  Haand, 
Jer  domte  som  I  er?     Betaenk  blot  det, 
og  Naaden  vil  paa  Eders  Laber  aande 
med  Barnets  Uskyld. 

Nearly  a  decade  later,  Froken  Sille  Beyer,  famous  for  her  unfortu- 
nate stage  adaptations  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  undertook  to  prepare  a  third 
"revised  and  enlarged"  edition  of  Foersom  and  Wulff.43  She  believed 
that  such  a  revision  was  demanded  by  the  changes  which  the  language 
had  undergone  during  the  fifty  years  since  Foersom's  first  volume  appeared. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  language  of  a  translation  of  a  foreign  classic 
up  to  date,  her  contention  was  doubtless  sound.  But  it  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  too  much  is  not  lost  in  the  process  when  the  trans- 
lation itself  has  become  a  classic.  Certainly  the  task  demands  tact  of  a 
high  order,  and  respect,  not  merely  for  the  original  but  for  the  translation. 
Now  these  were  the  very  qualities  which  Sille  Beyer  did  not  possess.  We 
need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  her  attempt  fell  flat,  and  that  the  review- 
ers dealt  harshly  with  it. 

Only  two  plays,  Hamlet  and  Julius  Caesar,  were  ever  published.  The 
first  critic  to  take  them  in  hand  was  Clemens  Petersen,  best  known  to  us 
for  his  profound  influence  on  Bjornson  and  his  mistaken,  if  often  keen, 
review  of  Peer  Gynt.  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  knowing  what  a  critic 
well-versed  in  Hegel  could  do  to  a  victim  should  turn  to  Petersen's  articles 
in  Fosdrelandet." 

It  is  dangerous  to  tinker  with  Foersom's  work,  he  writes,  "for  it  has 
qualities  that  put  it  on  a  level  with,  if  not  above,  any  translation  of  Shake- 
speare. The  German  by  Tieck  and  Schlegel,  and  the  Swedish  by  Hagberg 
show  a  sharper  critical  sense  and  sounder  philological  learning,  but  none 
of  them  has  reproduced  Shakespeare  with  the  force  and  inspiration  of 
Foersom.  He  has  a  miraculous  power  of  imitation.  .  .  .  There  is  such 
dash  and  resonance  in  it,  that  one  might  believe  that  one  was  reading  an 
original  work.  Such  a  translation  is  an  ornament  to  any  literature." 
Faults  there  are,  to  be  sure;  Germanisms  are  rather  too  abundant;  certain 
expressions  are  obsolete;  the  word  order  now  and  then  is  unnecessarily 
inverted,  and  a  few  passages  which  sound  well,  prove  on  close  examination 
to  be  meaningless.  But  manifestly  Sille  Beyer  is  not  the  person  to  under- 
take the  revision.  "She  does  not  always  revise  where  revision  is  necessary. 
.  .  .  And  her  changes  are  so  numerous  that  even  one  fourth  of  them 

•  William  Shakespeare:  Dramaliskc  Varher.     Ovcrsatte  af  Peter  Foersom,  P.  F.  Wulff  og  fl.  Tredje 
fordgede  Udgave.    Gjennemseet  af  Sille  Beyer.    KjSbenhavn.    1859. 
«  Nos.  210  (October  6,  1859)  and  222. 
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would  be  too  many;  often  they  are  positively  incorrect,  and  as  a  rule, 
they  are  so  completely  without  reason  that  they  can  be  characterized  only 
as  egregious  blunders.  And  her  style,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  of  it 
from  isolated  lines,  has  about  it  something  sugary-sweet  and  feeble  which 
is  as  far  from  Poersom  as  it  is  from  Shakespeare."  This  sweeping  indict- 
ment Petersen  then  proceeds  to  establish  through  several  columns  of  fine 
newspaper  print.  And  no  dispassionate  reader  will  doubt  that  he  proves 
his  case. 

Sille  Beyer  bravely  attempted  a  rejoinder  to  this  terrific  onslaught,45 
pleading,  rather  inappositely,  the  success  of  her  adaptations  for  the  stage 
and  the  approval  of  J.  L.  Heiberg  of  her  work.  Save  that  she  justified, 
in  some  measure,  her  translation  of  one  line,46  she  makes  little  headway. 
In  truth  she  had  no  case.  Petersen  had  advised  her  to  leave  Foersom  alone 
and  take  up  rather  those  plays  which  he  had  left  untranslated.  At  the 
close  of  her  pamphlet,  after  a  mild  little  sally  at  the  pretensions  of  critics, 
she  announces  that  she  has  already  followed  his  advice  and  is  now  at  work 
on  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

The  task  which  Sille  Beyer  left  unfinished,  and  which  everyone,  even 
her  critics,  deemed  desirable,  a  cautious  modernization  of  Foersom  and  a 
new  translation  of  the  plays  not  translated  by  him,  was  taken  up  in  1861 
by  Conrector  Edvard  Lembcke,  of  the  Latin  school  at  Haderslev  (Haders- 
leben)  in  North  Slesvig.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  feeling  and  eager  enthusi- 
asm, who  had  won  the  affection  of  his  countrymen  in  his  battle  for  Danish 
nationality  and  Danish  speech  in  the  duchy.  With  a  courage  and  per- 
sistence which  none  of  his  predecessors  save  Foersom  had  displayed,  he 
carried  the  great  enterprise  through  to  the  end. 

Lembcke  seems  to  have  felt  from  the  outset  that  what  was  needed 
was  not  a  revision  but  a  completely  new  translation.47  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  so  long  as  he  is  dealing  with  Foersom's  work,  his  revision  follows 
the  older  translation  closely.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  no  respect  for 
Wulff  and  Hoyer,  and  refashions  their  translations  without  compunction. 
The  first  edition  of  Lembcke,  now  the  standard  text  of  Shakespeare  in  Dan- 
ish, was  published  in  seventeen  volumes  between  1861  and  1873.48  When 

« I  Anledning  af  Zn  Z's  Anmeldelse  i  Fadrelandet.    Kjobenhavn.    1860. 
46 1  samme  Skabning  som  den  dode  Konge. 
Shakespeare  has: 

In  the  same  figure  like  the  king  that's  dead. 
And  Foersom: 
I  samme  Skikkelse  som  salig  Kongen 

Hamlet,  I,  1. 

«  Cf.  preface  to  the  first  edition.  1861. 

u  William  Shakespeare:  Dramatiske  Varker.  Oversatte  af  P.  Foersom.  3.  Udgave.  Omarbeidet  af 
Edvard  Lembcke.  1-18  Deel.  Kjobenhavn.  1861-73.  (Fra  6.  Deel  med  Titel,  William  Shakespeares 
Dramatiske  Varker.  Oversatte  af  P.  Foersom  og  Edvard  Lembcke.)  Samt  tillige  med  andet  Titelblad: 
William  Shakespeares  Dramatiske  Vcerker.  Oversatte  af  Edvard  Lembcke.  10  vols. 
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completed,  the  work  included  all  the  plays  in  the  Shakespeare  canon 
save  Titus  Andronicus  and  Pericles.*9  Six  plays,  Timon  of  Athens,  The 
Winter's  Tale,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  were  here  translated  for 
the  first  time  into  Danish,  and  a  new  translation  of  Macbeth  replaced 
the  old  Foersom-Schiller.  There  was  a  second,  so-called  "revised"  edi- 
tion of  Lembcke  in  1877-79,60  and  a  third  in  1897-1900.61  The  separate 
plays,  of  course,  have  been  reprinted  countless  times  in  copies  without 
number.  The  successive  revisions,  as  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble 
can  easily  satisfy  himself,  are  revisions  only  in  name.  Variants  are  so 
few  and  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible. 

Lembcke's  translations  are  today  so  easily  accessible  that  it  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  give  any  specimens,  but  it  is  desirable, 
I  think,  to  quote  at  least  a  part  of  the  balcony  scene  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  that  the  reader  may  see  how  heavily,  in  his  best  passages,  he  leans 
on  Foersom: 

Den  leer  ad  Skrammer,  som  blev  aldrig  saaret. — 

[Julie  viser  sig  i  sit  Vindve] 

Men  tys !     Hvad  straaler  gjennem  vindvet  hist? 
O,  der  er  6st,  og  Julie  er  Solen ! 
Staa  op,  du  favre  Sol,  og  draeb  kun  Maanen, 
den  avindsyge;  hun  er  bleg  af  Harme 
fordi  hun  seer,  at  Tjenerinden  er68 
langt  skjonnere  end  hun.     O,  hvorfor  vil 
du  tjene  hende?  hun  er  fuld  af  Nid. 
Se,  hendes  Vestalindedragt  er  gusten 
og  bleg,  kun  skabt  for  Daarer;  kast  den  bort! 
Det  er  mit  Hjertes  Dronning,  o,  det  er 
min  Elskede ! — O,  vidste  hun,  hun  var  det ! — 
Hun  taler; — dog  hun  siger  Intet; — Intet? 
Jo,  hendes  Oie  taler; — jeg  vil  svare; — 
jeg  er  for  dristig;  ei  til  mig  hun  taler. — 
To  af  de  skjonneste  blandt  Himlens  Stjerner 
fik  andet  ^Erend  og  bad  hendes  Oine 
at  skinne  for  dem,  til  de  kom  tilbage. 
Hvis  hendes  Oine  nu  var  der  og  de 
i  hendes  Ansigt! — o  de  vilde  skjaemmes 
af  hendes  Kinders  Glands  som  Lampens  Skin 
af  Dagens  Lys;  men  hendes  Oine  vilde 
paa  Himlen  straale  med  saa  klar  en  Glands 

'•  These  plays  have  not  been  done  into  Danish. 

10  William  Shakesptares  Dramatiske  Vterker.  Oversatte  af  Edvard  Lembcke.  Anden  -gjennemsete 
Udgave.  1-18  Bind.  KjObenhavn.  1877-79. 

u  William  Shakespeare;  dramatiske  Vvrkcr.  Oversatte  af  Edvard  Lembcke.  Tredje  gjennemsete 
Udgave.  1-9  Bind.  KjObenhavn.  1897-1900.  Reprinted  in  five  volumes  as  a  popular  subscription  edition, 
1910-11. 

»  The  first  edition  has: 

fordi  du,  hendes  Tjenerinde,  er  etc. 
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at  Fuglen  sang  og  troede  det  var  Morgen. 

Se,  hvor  hun  stotter  Kinden  paa  sin  Haand: 

o,  var  jeg  Handsken  nu  paa  hendes  Haand 

og  rorte  denne  Kind! 

JULIE:  Ak! 

ROMEO:  Tys,  hun  taler ! — 

Tal  atter,  Lysets  Engel !  thi  saa  herlig 

du  straaler  her  i  Natten  over  mig 

som  en  af  Herrens  vingede  Keruber 

for  Dodeliges  himmelvendte  Oine 

der  stirre  med  tilbagebojet  Hoved, 

imens  imag  han  rider  Skyens  Ganger 

og  sejler  sagtelig  paa  Luftens  Barm. 

JULIE:  O,  Romeo,  hvorfor  er  du  Romeo? 

Fornasgt  din  Fader,  og  forkast  dit  Navn ! 

vil  du  ej  det,  da  svserg  at  du  er  min ! 

og  jeg  er  ikke  mer  en  Capulet.'3 

On  the  whole,  Lembcke's  translation  deserves  its  commanding  posi- 
tion. It  is  sound  and  readable,  even  if  it  is  not  usually  inspired.  Errors 
of  translation,  a  few  serious,  many  venial,  may  be  found  in  any  play  one 
chooses  to  examine.  This  rather  ungracious  operation  has  been  performed 
with  great  skill,  and  not  without  a  certain  zest,  by  Dr.  Edvard  Brandes. 
Writing  in  Politiken  newspaper  of  Copenhagen  on  the  occasion  of  a  perform- 
ance of  Romeo  and  Juliet?*  he  charges  Lembcke  with  carelessness  or  in- 
competence, or  both.  Very  little  philological  acumen  has  gone  into  the 
work  of  translation,  he  declares.  "Many  good  variant  readings  are  not 
used  at  all,  and  occasionally  there  are  mistakes  for  which  no  text  offers 
an  excuse.  In  one  instance  a  speech  which  belongs  to  Lady  Montague 
is  given  to  Montague,  and  there  are  other  instances  of  the  same  sort.  And 
the  curious  thing  is  that  these  errors  go  through  edition  after  edition." 
....  "The  only  revision,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  proofreading. 
Romeo  and  Juliet  is  a  weak  dilution  of  Foersom.  Lembcke  modernized 
all  the  archaic  expressions,  but  retained  quite  properly  Foersom's  fine 
imitations  of  the  original  verses,  and  the  vigor  and  grand  style  of  the  prose. 
Hence  there  is  in  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  which  Danes  now  read  a  good  deal 
which  could  not  be  improved — some  of  the  speeches  of  the  lovers,  the 
death  of  Mercutio,  magnificently  done,  Capulet's  wrath,  and  a  few  bits 
in  the  speeches  of  the  servants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  translation  suffers 
from  a  number  of  high  crimes  against  Shakespeare's  poetry,  the  English 
language,  and  common  sense."  It  is  difficult  to  explain  Lembcke's  fre- 
quent carelessness-.  He  had  before  him  a  great  drama,  a  good  Danish  trans- 
lation, and  the  whole  body  of  Shakespearean  criticism,  and  yet  he  allowed 

a  Romeo  og  Julie,  II,  2.     The  quotation  is  from  the  third  edition  (1897-1900).     The  second  edition 
(1878)  is  identical  with  this;  the  first  differs  only  as  indicated  in  preceding  note. 
«  Politiken  January  7,  1900. 
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the  most  astonishing  things  to  get  into  print.  In  support  of  this  severe 
arraignment,  Dr.  Brandes  offers  a  formidable  mass  of  evidence : 

1.  Lady  Capulet  speaks  to  Juliet  of  Paris  as  "this  precious  book  of 
love,  etc."    Lembcke  translates: 

Saa  kostelig  en  Elskovsbog  vil  kraeve 

Et  kostbart  Bind,  der  kan  dens  Skjonhed  haeve, 

som  Fisken  leger  i  den  blanke  Bolge, 

saa  vil  sig  Skjonhed  bedst  i  Skjonhed  dolge.     (I,  3) 

What  Shakespeare  says  is:  "Denne  kostelige  Elskovsbog,  denne  ubundne 
(uinbundne)  Elsker,  savner  et  Baand  (Bind) .  Fisken  lever  endnu  ufangen 
i  Soen,  etc."35 

2.  It  is  easy  to  find  mistakes  in  isolated  words.     Lembcke  translates 
frank  by  freidigt  in  Juliet's  speech  (II,  2) :  Kun  for  at  give  dig  det  freidigt 
atter.66 

3.  Juliet  says  to  Friar  Laurence  (IV,  1): 

Snart  denne  Kniv  gjor  blodigt  Skel  imellem 
mig  og  min  Jammer;  den  skal  Ware  Sagen, 
som  Vaegten  af  din  Alder  og  din  Kunst 
ej  kunde  bringe  haederligt  til  Ende." 

"The  style  is  awful !  Klare  Sagen,  Vcegten  af  din  Alder!  And  what  is  meant 
by  the  monk's  Kunst?  The  original  has  Art,  which  means  Kundskab,  Erfar- 
ing." 

4.  Again,  Lembcke  has  frequently  omitted  puns.     It  may  be  that 
these  are  not  an  essential;  yet  if  one  is  making  an  artistic  translation, 
they  ought,  at  least,  to  be  attempted.    A  conspicuous  example  of  Lembcke's 
failure  is  found  in  Act  III,  1.    Mercutio  says  to  Benvolio: 

*  This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  lover, 
To  beautify  him  only  needs  a  cover: 
The  fish  lives  in  the  sea;  and  'tis  much  pride 
For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide. 

Foersom,  too,  has  misunderstood  the  passage,  or  what  is  more  likely,  in  view  of  his  method,  simply 
dodged  the  pun.    He  translates  as  follows: 

hiin  uindbundne  Elskovsbog  kun  savner 
et  Bind  som  kierligen  den  rige  Skat  omfavner: 
Fisk  gaaer  useet  i  Hav,  og  dobbelt  skifindt  det  er, 
at  indre  Skiondt  ei  sees  for  ydre  saa  som  her. 
"  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
Foersom  has: 

Kun  for  at  vaere  fri,  og  dig  den  give. 
17  'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire;  arbitrating  that 
Which  the  commission  of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honour  bring. 

Foersom's  translation  is  not  accurate,  but  it  is  much  superior  to  Lembcke's: 

flux  denne  Kniv  som  blodig  Voldgiftsmand 
imellem  mig  og  min  navnlOse  Jammer: 
den  skal  afgiore  det,  din  Kraft,  din  Alder, 
din  Kunst  ei  hxderligt  fuldbringe  kunde. 
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Dit  Hoved  er  saa  fuldt  af  Kiv  og  Strid  som  et  JEg  af  Blommer,  og  dog  er  dit 
Hoved  mangen  god  Gang  blevet  slaaet  til  Roraeg  for  din  Kivagtighed. 

"Og  dog — but  there  is  no  antithesis.  If  his  head  is  full  as  an  egg,  it 
may  very  properly  be  scrambled  in  quarreling.  Shakespeare  actually  has 
not  RorcBg  but  Vindteg.  The  antithesis  is  between  a  full  and  an  empty  egg."58 

5.  "A  little  later — as  an  instance  of  the  omitted  puns  which  are  replaced 
by  the  most  senseless  interpolation — we  find  the  following  dialogue  in 
Lembcke  :69 

BENVOLIO:  Var  jeg  saa  grisk  paa  Klammeri  som  Du,  saa  laa  jeg  i  sorten  Muld 
inden  Aften.  Men  ved  mit  kivagtige  Hoved — Kommer  ikke  der  Capuletterne? 

[Tybalt  og  flere  trade  ind] 
MERCUTIO:  Ved  det  jeg  trasder  paa — jeg  aenser  dem  ikke. 

"The  first  absurdity  here  is  that  Benvolio  swears  by  his  quarrelsome 
head ;  whereas  he  is  not  quarrelsome  at  all  ...  And,  second,  why  does 
Mercutio  swear  by  what  he  treads  upon?  The  original  says  ...  I 
make  an  attempt  at  the  pun : 

BENVOLIO:  Var  jeg  saa  tilbojelig  til  Klammeri  som  Du,  saa  vilde  jeg  sselge  mit 
Liv  som  liggendefae  inden  fern  Kvarter. 
MERCUTIO:  O,  Du  liggende  Fae. 

BENVOLIO:  Ved  mit  Hoved — der  bar  vi  Capuletterne. 
MERCUTIO:  Ved  min  Hasl — jeg  er  lige  glad."60 

To  beg  the  question  in  this  fashion,  continues  Dr.  Brandes,  would 
not  be  so  bad  if  we  were  always  sure  of  getting  Shakespeare's  meaning. 
But  we  are  not.  Consider  the  following  (Act  IV,  1) : 

PARIS:  Hvor  glasdelig  jeg  traf  min  Hustru  her! 
JULIE  :  Kanske,  naar  forst  Jeg  Eders  Hustru  er. 
PARIS:  Det  kan  ske,  skal  ske,  Torsdag  kommer  snart. 

Julie's  speech  is  stark  nonsense.     The  original  is  quite  different.     Dr. 
Brandes  suggests  the  following  rendering: 

PARIS:  Vel  modt,  min  Hustru — og  min  Soster. 
JULIE:  Vel  modt, — maaske  naar  forst  jeg  Hustru  er.61 

'«  Thy  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat;  and  yet  thy  head  hath  been  beaten  as  addle 
as  an  egg  for  quarreling. 
"  Act  III,  1. 

8°  Benvolio:    An  I  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art,  any  man  should  buy  the  fee  simple  of  my  life  for 
an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Mercutio:    The  fee  simple  I    O  simple! 
Benvolio:    By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capulets. 
Mercutio:    By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 

Lembcke  has  taken  the  passage,  with  non-essential  changes,  from  Foersom. 

Dr.  Brandes  would  hardly  contend  that  "inden  fern  Kvarter"  is  an  exact  rendering  of  "for  an  hour 
and  a  quarter."  Literally,  Benvolio  says:  "Var  jeg  saa  tilbSielig  til  Klammeri  som  Du,  saa  vilde  jeg  saelge 
mit  Liv  som  Liggendefas  for  fern  Kvarter."  That  is  to  say,  he  would  count  on  having  about  an  hour  and 
.a  quarter  to  live. 

»  That  may  be,  sir,  when  I  may  be  a  wife.  , 

Foersom  is  even  farther  off: 
Brud  er  jeg  forst,  naar  Kirkens  Baand  er  bundet. 
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For  of  course  Juliet  does  not  intend  to  say  that  she  may  be  Paris'  wife. 
After  one  or  two  further  instances  of  this  sort,  the  critic  turns  to  the 
passage  in  the  balcony  scene  where  Romeo  calls  Juliet  the  sun,  and  con- 
tinues, according  to  Lembcke : 

Maanen 

er  bleg  af  Harme, 

fordi  Du,  hendes  Tjenerinde,  er 
langt  skjonnere  end  hun. 

This  figure,  he  thinks,  is  altogether  too  involved  for  ordinary  mortals. 
The  whole  thing  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  for  those  not  versed  in  mythology, 
but.  it  is  better  in  Foersom : 

Staae  op,  o  favre  Soel !  og  draeb  Diana; 
at  du,  skiondt  hendes  Tempelvogterinde, 
er  skionnere  end  hun,  det  harmer  hende. 

"Before  I  close,  I  may  remind  the  reader  that  Romeo's  monologue 
ends:  'Aa,  var  jeg  Handsken  nu  paa  hendes  Haand  og  rorte  hendes 
Kind.'  From  this  one  would  be  forced  to  conclude  that  Juliet  wore  gloves 
in  her  bedchamber  at  night.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  original  has:  'Aa, 
var  jeg  nu  en  Handske  paa  hendes  Haand.'62 

(O !  were  I  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek.) 

So  that  Shakespeare  has  not  thought  of  Juliet  as  a  young  lady  who,  to 
protect  her  hands,  slept  with  her  gloves  on."63 

If  Dr.  Brandes  wished  to  show  merely  that  Lembcke's  translation 
was  imperfect,  he  proved  his  case;  if  his  purpose  was  to  demonstrate  that 
it  is  altogether  inadequate  and  unworthy,  he  failed.  It  would  be  possible 
to  demolish  Foersom  and  Schlegel  and  Hagberg  in  the  same  fashion.  I 
am  convinced  from  a  rather  careful  study  of  the  standard  Danish  trans- 
lation that  its  excellences  far  outweigh  its  defects;  that,  indeed,  the  diffi- 
culties over  which  it  stumbles  are  inherent  in  the  very  process  of  translation. 

At  the  same  time,  one  wishes  that  Foersom  had  lived  to  do  all  the 
plays. 


Besides  this  main  current  of  Shakespearean  translation,  there  are 
a  number  of  tributary  streams,  some  of  them  important,  most  of  them 
of  interest  only  to  the  historian  cf  literature. 

M  Act  II,  2.    Lembcke's  translation  is  from  Foersom. 

"  In  Politiken  for  December  27,  1889,  Dr.  Brandes  had  already  called  attention  to  similar  errors  in  the 
translation  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  One  of  them  is  so  grotesque  as  to  deserve  recording.  In 
Act  III,  4,  Slender  says:  "Pray  you,  uncle,  tell  Mistress  Anne  the  jest,  how  my  father  stole  two  geese  out 
of  a  pen,  good  uncle."  This  seemingly  simple  passage  Lembcke  renders:  ".  .  .  .den  Historic  da  (I) 
min  Fader  stjal  to  Gacs  ud  af  en  Pennefjar!" 
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First  in  point  of  time  are  the  translations  by  Dr.  Simon  Meisling, 
already  mentioned  as  the  generous  critic  of  Foersom.  In  Rahbek's  Mi- 
nerva, from  November,  1807  to  June,  1808,  he  published  a  translation  of 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,6*  and  two  years  later,  under  the  title  W. 
Shakespeares'  Lystspil,66  a  little  volume  containing  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
and  The  Tempest.  In  the  preface  to  this  volume,  Meisling  pledges  him- 
self to  scrupulous  fidelity  to  Shakespeare's  meaning  and  Shakespeare's 
poetry.  He  failed  in  both.  There  is  not  the  faintest  echo  of  Shakespeare's 
poetry  anywhere.  It  is  all  prosy,  flat,  and  feeble;  inaccurate  very  often, 
but  most  of  all,  spiritless,  for  the  chief  single  fault  is  that  pale  abstract 
words  take  the  place  of  vivid  concrete  words.  Thus  in  Shylock's  invec- 
tive against  the  Christian,  for 

Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys: 
Meisling  has: 

Shylock !  skaf  os  en  Sum. 
Again,  in  the  same  speech, 

You  that  did  vent  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
is  weakened  to 

I,  som  Jert  Spyt  henkastede  paa  mit  Skiaeg. 

At  the  opening  of  Act  V,  in  the  lovely  dialogue  between  Lorenzo  and 
Jessica,  Meisling  translates: 

I  slig  en  Nat 

Stod  Dido  med  en  Vidie  i  sin  Haand 
Ved  vilden  Soe,  og  viftede  sin  Elsker 
Tilbage  til  sit  Land. 

for  Shakespeare's  concrete 

To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Molbech  wrote  of  Meisling's  translations  that  they  are  "stiff  and 
precise."  They  are  not  always  precise,  and  they  are  always  stiff. 

Even  more  completely  devoid  of  spirit  and  spontaneity  is  the  trans- 
lation by  one  Etatsraad  Hedegaard  of  the  first  act  of  2  Henry  IV  in  Mi- 
nerva.** Here  in  the  space  of  a  few  lines  are  banalities  like 

Det  Forbigangne,  og  hvad  komme  skal 
Er  godt,  men  det  som  er,  kan  ikke  due; 

utter  inaccuracies  like 

«  Skuespil  af  Shakespeare.  Oversat  af  Candidat  Meisling.  4:141-90  and  277-300.  1807.  Continued 
in  Ny  Minerva  1:128-50.  1808. 

«  William  Shakespeare:    Lystspit.    Oversatte  ved  Simon  Meisling.    Forste  Deel.    Kiobenhavn.     1810. 

"Scetierfra  Shakespeares  Henrik  IV.  Anden  Deel.  Dansk  Minena.  2  January  to  June,  1816).  The 
translation  appeared  in  the  February,  March,  and  April  numbers,  and  covers  the  first  act. 
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med  hvor  stort  et  Bifald 

Velsignede  Du  ikke  Bolingbroke 

I  Himlen  ind,  langt  for  han  blev  hvad  nu 

Han  vilde  forme  til; 

and  monstrous  meter  like  that  of 

Forelskede  nu  ere  i  bans  Grav 


Han  vandrede  bag  efter  Bolingbroke. 

Oehlenschlaeger's  translation  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  is  of 
another  world,  as  we  should  expect  of  the  greatest  of  Danish  poets,  then 
at  the  height  of  his  powers.  Oehlenschlaeger's  knowledge  of  English  was 
not  great,  but  he  was  helped  over  difficult  places  by  the  excellent  German 
translation  of  Tieck  and  Schlegel,  so  that  the  result,  even  from  the  point 
of  view  of  accuracy,  is  acceptable.  More  than  that,  it  is  a  great  Danish 
poem,  an  "Efterdigtning,"  rather  than  a  translation,  of  Shakespeare. 
The  sonorous  blank  verse  of  the  first  scene  is  superb : 

THESEUS:    Vor  Bryllupstime,  min  Hippolita 

Nu  naermer  sig,  og  fire  glade  Dage 

Nymaanen  bringer.     Altfor  slov  kun  dvasler 

Den  gamle  Maane,  sinker  mine  Laengsler, 

Lig  en  Stedmoder  eller  skranten  Enke, 

Som  tserer  paa  den  unge  Arvings  Renter. 

HIPPOLITA:  Snart  dukke  fire  Dage  sig  i  Natten, 

Snart  drommer  Tiden  fire  Naetter  bort; 

Og  klar  skal  Maanen,  lig  en  Solverbue 

Nyspaendt  paa  Himmelen  beskue  Natten 

Da  for  vor  Hoitid. 

THESEUS:  Skynd  dig,  Philostrat! 

Og  kald  Athenerne  til  Festens  Fryd: 

Gaa,  vask  den  flinke  lette  Glsedesaand ! 

Viis  Sorgen  bort  til  sine  Jordefaerd; 

Den  blege  Gisest  ei  passer  for  vor  Lyst. 

[Philostrat  gaaer] 

Hippolita,  jeg  tog  dig  ved  mit  Svaerd, 
Og  vandt  din  Kiaerlighed  ved  Overlast; 
Nu  aabner  jeg  din  Hu  med  bedre  Nogle: 
Med  Pragt,  med  Optog  og  med  Giaestebud. 

Better,  even  brilliant,  is  the  players'  scene  of  Act  I: 

QUINCE:  Er  hele  Compagniet  samlet? 

BOTTOM  :  Det  var  nok  bedst  at  raabe  dem  op  i  Almindelighed,  Mand  for  Mand, 
efter  Listen. 

"  En  Skiarsommcrnats  DrSm.  Lystspil  af  Shakespeare.  Oversat  af  Adam  OehlenschUeger.  Trylrt 
hot  Brunnich  paa  Forfatterens  Forlag.  Kiobenhavn.  1816.  Reprinted  in  Udmttrkedc  Digttrvacrkcr, 
oecTsatte  af  OehlensMager.  Kjobenhavn.  1848. 
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QUINCE:  Her  er  Listen  paa  hver  Mands  Navn,  som  i  hele  Athen  er  befunden 
dygtig,  til  at  agere  i  vort  Mellemspil,  for  Hertugen  og  Hertuginden,  paa  deres  Bryl- 
lupsdag  i  Nat. 

BOTTOM:  Forst,  gode  Peter  Quince,  sig  os  hvad  Stykket  handler  om.  Raab  saa 
Actorernes  Navne,  og  kom  saa  til  Sagen. 

QUINCE:  Mare — vort  Stykke  er  den  allerbegraedeligste  Comodie,  og  den  aller- 
grusommeligste  Dod  om  Pyramus  og  Thisbe. 

BOTTOM:  Et  suffisant  Stykke  Arbeide,  det  kan  jeg  forsikkre  Eder;  og  lystigt. 
Nu,  gode  Peter  Quince,  raab  nu  Actorerne  op  efter  Listen.  Mestere,  stiller  Jer  i  Rad. 

QUINCE:  Svarer  mig  nu,  naar  jeg  kalder.    Nick  Bottom,  Vseveren! 

BOTTOM:  Her!     Siig  mig  hvad  jeg  har  at  bestille,  og  gaae  saa.videre. 

QUINCE:  I,  Nick  Bottom,  er  ansat  som  Pyramus. 

BOTTOM:  Hvad  er  Pyramus?     En  Elsker  eller  en  Tyran? 

QUINCE:  En  Elsker,  som  paa  den  galanteste  Maade  draeber  sig  selv  af  Kiaerlighed. 

BOTTOM:  Det  vil  koste  adskillige  Taarer,  naar  det  bliver  veritabel  agert.  Naar 
jeg  gior  det,  saa  lad  Tilhorerne  have  et  Oie  med  deres  Oine.  Jeg  vil  giore  Blsst. 
Jeg  vil  hyle  paa  en  Maade! — Nu  til  de  Ovrige.  Egentlig  har  jeg  dog  meest  Anlag  til 
en  Tyran.  Jeg  kunde  praegtig  spille  en  Herkylus,  eller  en  Rolle  hvor  man  vender 
op  og  ned  paa  alting  og  slaaer  i  Stykker: 

"Snart  Klippens  Kant, 
Som  Diamant, 
En  Aabning  fandt 
I  Fasngslets  Muur. 
Og  Phobus  Karm 
Gior  kold  og  varm 
Med  Sjiaebnens  Harm 
Al  vor  Natur." 

Det  var  hoit !  Kald  nu  de  andre  Actorer.  Det  var  nu  Herkylusses  Natur,  en  Tyrans 
Natur.  En  Elsker  er  meer  forbarmelig. 

QUINCE:  Frauds  Flute,  Baelgeflikkeren ! 

FLUTE:  Her,  Peter  Quince. 

QUINCE:  I  maae  tage  Thisbe  paa  Jer! 

FLUTE:  Hvad  er  Thisbe?     Er  det  en  vandrende  Ridder? 

QUINCE:  Det  er  den  Froken,  som  Pyramus  skal  elske. 

FLUTE:  Nei  Hilledod,  lad  mig  ikke  spille  Fruentimmer. .  Jeg  begynder  alt  at 
faae  Skiasg. 

QUINCE:  Det  siger  ingenting.  I  skal  spille  med  Maske,  og  I  kan  snakke  saa 
fiint  som  I  vil. 

BOTTOM:  Naar  jeg  maa  skiule  mit  Ansigt,  saa  lad  mig  ogsaa  spille  Thisbe.  Jeg 
skal  snakke  med  en  monstroslille  Stemme:  "Thisbe,  Thisbe!  Ak  Pyramus  min 
Beiler  kJEer!  Din  Thisbe  kiaer,  og  Jomfru  skiaer!" 

QUINCE:  Nei  vist  ikke  nei !    I  maa  spille  Pyramus;  og  Flute,  I  maae  vare  Thisbe. 

BOTTOM:  Godt.     Videre! 

QUINCE:  Robin  Starveling,  Skrasdderen. 

STARVELING:  Her,  Peter  Quince! 

QUINCE:    Robin  Starveling !    I  maae  spille  Thisbes  Moder.    Snout,  Kiaedelflikker! 

SNOUT:  Her,  Peter  Quince. 

QUINCE:  I,  Pyramussens  Fader;  jeg  selv  Thisbes  Fader.  Snug  Snedker,  I  har 
Lovens  Rolle.  Og  saaledes,  tanker  jeg  er  Comodien  besat. 

SNUG:  Har  I  skrevet  Lovens  Rolle  op,  saa  maae  jeg  bede  om  den;  for  jeg  har  et 
daarligt  Hoved  til  at  laere  udenad. 
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QUINCE:  I  kan  extemporere;  I  bar  ikke  andet  at  giore,  end  at  brole. 

BOTTOM:  Lad  mig  ogsaa  spille  Lovens  Rolle!  Jeg  skal  brole,  saa  det  skal  gaae 
alle  Mennesker  til  Marv  og  Been.  Jeg  vil  brole,  saa  Hertugen  skal  sige:  Lad  ham 
brole  om  igien !  Lad  ham  brole  om  igien ! 

QUINCE:  Dersom  I  giorde  det  altfor  gyseligt,  saa  blev  Hertuginden  og  Damerne 
bange.  Og  det  ver  nok,  for  at  vi  alle  kunde  blive  hasngte. 

ALLE:  Ja  saa  bleve  vi  hasngte,  hver  Kiseft. 

BOTTOM:  Ja,  det  tilstaaer  jeg,  mine  Venner !  Naar  I  giorde  Damerne  saa  bange,  at 
de  mistede  deres  Forstand,  saa  kunde  de  vaere  uf ornuftige  nok,  til  at  hsnge  os  op  alle- 
sammen.  Men  jeg  skal  forstarke  min  Stemme;  jeg  skal  brole  Jer  saa  sodt,  som  en 
kurrende  Due.  Jeg  skal  brole,  saa  I  troer  at  here  en  Nattergal. 

Oehlenschlaeger  has  been  extremely  happy  in  his  handling  of  the  songs. 
His  translations  would  hardly  serve  as  a  school-boy  "crib,"  but  they 
reproduce  felicitously  the  spirit  and  tune  of  the  original : 

Den  Tiure  med  sin  sorte  Strut, 
Og  Naeb  som  Appelsin; 
Den  uselige  Giaerdesmut, 
Samt  liden  Drossel  fun; 


Graeshoppe,  Spurv  og  bitte  Laerke, 
Dertil  den  Giog  saa  graa, 
Der  siunge  hvad  mangen  Mand  bor  masrke, 
Men  ikke  svare  paa. 

In  1865,  when  Bjornson  gave  his  memorable  performance  of  the  play 
at  Christiania  Theatre,  it  was  to  Oehlenschlseger's  translation  that  he  turned ; 
and  in  1878,  H.  P.  Hoist  used  it  as  the  basis  of  his  stage  version  for  the 
Royal  Theatre  at  Copenhagen. 

Knud  Lyhne  Rahbek  is  a  barometer  of  the  cultivated  taste  of  Copen- 
hagen in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  third  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  shared  its  every  enthusiasm,  not  critically, 
but  intensely,  and  with  unmistakable  sincerity.  He  was  attracted  to  Shake- 
speare very  early,  and  seems  to  have  given  up  a  project  for  a  complete  trans- 
lation only  when  Foersom  submitted  to  him  specimens  of  the  work  on  which 
he  had  already  begun.  Rahbek  did  not  cease,  however,  to  occupy  himself 
with  Shakespeare.  He  wrote  critical  and  historical  articles,  one,  at  least 
of  great  importance,  and  he  collaborated  with  A.  E.  Boye  in  a  translation 
and  stage  cutting  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice.63  Strangely  enough,  he  allowed 
the  printed  text  to  go  out  under  his  own  name,  and  no  one  suspected  that 
it  was  not  by  him  till  Professor  Nicolaj  Bogh  pointed  out69  that  only  the 
first  few  pages  are  his;  the  rest  is  by  Boye.  The  translation  is  very  credit- 
able, one  can  hardly  say  more,  with  a  certain  heaviness  akin  to  that  of  Las- 
sen's  in  Norwegian.70 

••  KiBbmandcn  i  Ventdig.    Lystspil  i  S  Akter.    Fordansket  til  Skuepladsens  Drug  ved  K.  L.  Rahbek, 
Ridder  af  Dannebrog.    Kiobenhavn.     1827. 
"  Dansk  Biotrafisk  Leksikon  2:561  ft. 
'•  Cf.  Shakespeare  in  Norway  pp.  108  ff. 
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For  the  sake  of  completeness  we  must  take  account  of  H.  C.  Wose- 
mose's  Selected  Tragedies  by  William  Shakespeare. n  The  plays  included 
in  this  collection  are  Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar,  and  King  Lear.  The  translation 
is  emphatically  pedestrian.  Despite  Wosemose's  assurance  that  he  has 
allowed  himself  many  metrical  irregularities  in  order  that  he  might  convey 
the  spirit  of  the  original,  the  reader  will  search  in  vain  for  any  hint  of  spirit. 
The  listlessness  of  the  performance,  indeed,  is  most  pronounced  in  the  scenes 
of  stirring  action  or  tense  emotion — the  opening  of  Hamlet  and  the  quarrel 
scene  in  Julius  Caesar.  If  we  may  trust  an  announcement  in  Allernyeste 
SkiJderier  af  Kjobenhavn,72  Wosemose  planned  a  complete  translation 
of  Shakespeare.  The  undertaking,  however,  ended  with  the  first  volume. 

The  Selected  Tragedies  of  Wosemose  was  the  last  free  lance  trans- 
lation of  Shakespeare  for  a  generation.  The  standard  Foersom-Lembcke 
held  sway  undisputed.  But  in  1887-88,  Valdemar  Osterberg  published 
in  the  popular  series,  Dansk  Folkebibliotek,  three  remarkable  translations 
of  Hamlet,73  Romeo  and  Juliet,7*  and  King  Lear.™  Twelve  years  later  ap- 
peared his  Selected  Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shakespeare,  in  two  vol- 
umes, with  concise  and  informing  introductions  to  the  separate  plays  by 
Georg  Brandes.76  This  collection  includes  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
I  Henry  IV,  Twelfth  Night,  Othello,  The  Tempest,  and  thorough-going 
revisions  of  the  three  translations  published  earlier.  Finally,  in  1908, 
he  prepared  for  the  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Popular  Instruction 
a  new  translation,  with  introduction  and  notes,  of  Macbeth.77  The  intro- 
duction is  of  the  type  so  familiar  to  us  from  American  school  editions: 
I,  The  Evolution  of  the  Drama;  II,  The  Theatre  in  the  Age  of  Shake- 
speare; III,  Shakespeare's  Youth;  IV,  Shakespeare's  Later  Life;  V,  Mac- 
beth; VI,  Shakespeare^  Place  in  Literature.  It  reveals  the  power,  not 
unusual  among  Danes,  and  rather  more  common  among  Englishmen 
and  Frenchmen  than  among  us,  of  presenting  the  fruits  of  scholarship 
in  an  interesting  way,  without  sacrificing  anything  of  accuracy  or  solidity. 

The  translation  is  excellent.  Osterberg  is  a  better  scholar  than  Foer- 
som,  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  working  a  century  later.  Even  so, 

«  Udvalgie  Sdrgespil  af  William  Shakespeare.     Oversat  af  H.  C.  Wosemose.     Kjobenhavn.     Preface 
dated  November,  1833. 
«  2,  no.  78.     1834. 

"  William  Shakespeare:     Hamlet,    Prinds  af   Danmark.   Kjobenhavn.      1887.     Dansk    Folkebibliotek 

no.  7. 

74  Same  as  above.    Dansk  Folkebibliotek  no.  74. 

76  Same  as  above.    Dansk  Folkebibliotek  no.  43. 
'•  Kobenhavn.     1900.    This  collection  includes: 

Volume  I:  En  Skarsommernatsdrom,  Romeo  og  Julie,  Kong  flenrik  IV,  Forste  Del,  Helligtrekoni~ 
ersaften. 

Volume  II:     Hamlet,  Othello,  Kong  Lear,  Slormen. 

77  William  Shakespeare:     Macbeth  i  Oversaettelse  og  med  en  Indledning  af  V.  Osterberg.     Med  tolv 
Billeder.    Ved  Udvalget  for  Folkeoplysningens  Fremme.     Kobenhavn.     1908. 
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scholarship  is  not  all.  It  may  serve  an  editor,  but  not  a  translator.  Tact, 
imaginative  insight,  the  intuitive  power  to  discover  in  the  treasures  of  his 
own  language  the  one  word,  the  one  phrase,  which  shall  arouse  the  image 
of  the  original,  these  and  a  high  technical  skill  are  even  more  important. 
Foersom  had  them  in  a  miraculous  degree,  and  they  atone  for  much  inac- 
curacy. Osterberg,  too,  has  caught  something  of  the  inspiration.  If  it 
has  a  fault,  it  is  that  to  one  accustomed  to  Shakespeare  in  the  racy  Eliza- 
bethan English,  this  new  Danish  translation  is  too  modern.  We  have 
been  attuned  to  the  archaisms,  the  obsolete  constructions,  the  strange, 
often  half-understood,  turns  of  phrase.  For  us  these  are  a  part  of  Shake- 
speare, just  as  truly  as  they  are  a  part  of  Chaucer  or  the  King  James  Bible. 
Now,  to  modern  ears,  at  least,  Foersom  preserves  a  good  deal  of  this. 
Osterberg,  for  better  or  for  worse,  does  not.  Let  the  reader  compare  with 
the  older  translation,  this  admirable  modern  rendering  of  the  balcony  scene: 

ROMEO:  Den  ler  ad  Ar  som  aldrig  fik  et  Saar. 
[Julie  kommer  til  Syne  oppe  i  sit  Vindue] 
Men  stille !  se  det  Vaeld  af  Lys  fra  Vindvet ! 
O  det  er  Osten  selv,  og  Julie  Solen. 
Rind  op,  min  Sol,  og  drseb  den  nidske  Maane, 
som  alt  er  mat  og  bleg  af  Nag,  fordi 
du  overstraaler  hende,  hvem  du  tjener. 
Hor  op  at  tjene  den  Misundelige 
og  hendes  blege,  gustne  Nonnedragt, 
den  basres  kun  af  Daarer,  laeg  den  bort ! 
Hun  er  min  Skat,  ja  hende  har  jeg  kaaret! 

0  gid  hun  vidste  det ! 

Hun  taler,  nej  hun  tier.     Tier?  nej, 

thi  hendes  Oje  taler, — jeg  vil  svare. 

Indbildske !     Talen  gaslder  ikke  dig. 

To  af  de  skjonneste  blandt  Himlens  Stjernei 

fik  Forfald,  nu  skal  hendes  Ojne  tindre 

1  deres  Sfaere,  til  de  kommer  hjem. 

Og  om  de  byttet  Plads  med  hendes  Ojne? 

Ja,  da  fordunkled  hendes  Ansigt  dem, 

som  Daglys  Lampen;  men  fra  Luften  vaelded 

saa  klart  et  Lys  af  hendes  Oines  Kilder 

saa  Fuglene  ved  Nat  slog  Morgentriller. 

Se,  hvor  hun  stotter  Hinden  i  sin  Haand ! 

O  var  jeg  nu  en  Handske  paa  din  Haand 

og  rorte  ved  din  Kind ! 

JULIE:  Akja! 

ROMEO:  Hun  taler. 

O  tal  igen,  Lysengel,  du  som  straaler 

deroppe  imod  Nattens  m<5rke  Grund 

ret  som  et  vinget  Himlens  Sendebud 

for  Menneskenes  vidt  opspilte  Ojne, 

naar  de  med  Undren  bojer  sig  tilbage 

og  ser  ham  ride  paa  de  traege  Skyer 
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og  sejle  glidende  i  Luftens  Skjod. 

JULIE:  Ak,  Romeo,  Romeo!  hvorfor  er  du  Romeo? 

Fornasgt  din  Fa'r  og  sig  dig  Navnet  fra. 

Hvis  ikke,  svasrg  saa  blot  at  du  er  min, 

°g  JeS  er  ikke  mer  en  Capulet. 

This  is  finely  done.  But  does  it  give  the  inarticulate  sense  of  "old, 
forgotten,  far-off  things,"  as  Shakespeare  gives  it,  and  Foersom? 

The  same  criticism — a  modernity  which  dissipates  the  atmosphere 
of  Shakespeare's  English — may  be  brought  also  against  the  translations 
of  Niels  Moller  in  his  "Shakespeare  for  the  People."78  Moller  is  a  com- 
petent Shakespearean  scholar  and  critic,  and  his  translation  is,  as  we  should 
expect,  accurate  and  clear.  There  is  a  sturdy  and  ready  virility  about  it, 
too,  which  admirably  adapts  it  for  popular  reading.  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  the  easy  swing,  the  transparent  modern  Danish  of  Ham- 
let's soliloquy  reproduces  even  remotely  the  solemn  tones  and  overtones 
of  Shakespeare: 

Det  gaelder,  vaere  eller  ikke  vaere; 

Om  det  er  mere  Sjaelestort  at  taale 

den  onde  Lykkes  Slyngekast  og  Pile 

eller  at  ta  Vaaben  mod  en  So  af  Sorger 

og  ende  den  ved  Trods.    At  do;  at  sove — 

ej  mer;  og  saet  vi  i  en  Sovn  kan  ende 

den  Hjaerte-Ve,  de  tusind  Sting,  Naturen 

lod  Kjodet  arve;  det  er  en  Forlosning, 

vi  fromt  tor  onske  os.    At  do;  at  sove, 

at  sove,  kanske  dromme!    Det  er  Knuden; 

thi  hvad  der  vel  i  Dodens  Sovn  kan  drommes, 

naar  vi  har  skubbet  af  os  Jordens  Virvar, 

gor,  vi  maa  stanse:  dette  Hensyn  er  det, 

som  voider,  Kummer  faar  saa  langt  et  Liv. 

For  hvem  gad  taale  Tidens  Haan  og  Svobe; 

Voldsherrens  Tvang,  de  stolte  Msends  Foragt 

og  vraget  Elskovs  Pine,  Rettens  Ophold, 

og  Embedshovmod,  Puf  og  Spark,  der  gives 

taalmodigt  Vserd  af  dem,  der  intet  duer, 

naar  selv  han  kunde  skrive  sin  Kvittering 

med  blottet  Daggert?     Hvem  gad  slsebe  Byrder, 

stonne  og  svede  under  Livets  Moje, 

hvis  ikke  Angst  for  Noget  efter  Doden, 

det  uforfarne  Land  hvis  graense  ingen 

Rejsende  vender  hjem  fra,  lammer  Viljen, 

og  gor,  vi  heller  baer,  hvad  ondt  vi  har, 

end  flyer  til  andet,  som  vi  ikke  kender. 

Bevidsthed  gor  os  saadan  alle  fejge, 

og  Djaervheds  aegte  Farve  oversygnes 

paa  saadan  Vis  af  Tankens  blege  Strog; 

"  William^haktspeare:  .  Kong  HenriklV,  Kobmandtn  i  Venedig,  Hamlet.     Kobenhavn-Kristiania.  1901. 
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og  Formaal  af  den  storste  Vaegt  og  Hojde 
herover  drejer  deres  Stromme  vrangt 
og  mister  Navn  af  Virke. 

Consciously  to  revive  the  language  of  a  past  age  is  not  itself  a  merit. 
Very  often  it  results  in  a  pseudo-archaism  as  ridiculous  as  the  papier- 
mache"  Gothic  of  Strawberry  Hill.  But  in  a  translation  of  an  old  classic 
one  welcomes  an  illusion  of  the  speech  of  other  days.  It  need  be  only  a 
suggestion,  as  in  Butcher  and  Lang's  Odyssey,  or  a  sustained  tour  de  force, 
as  in  Morris'  translations  of  the  sagas;  in  any  event,  it  must  be  artisti- 
cally true.  Because  they  lack-  it  so  completely  the  English  or  American 
reader  of  Osterberg's  and  Holler's  translations  has  a  vague  sense  of  some- 
thing missing. 

The  sense  of  something  missing  is  still  more  pronounced  in  Th.  Ewald's 
translation  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice™  Here  Shakespeare  has  been  done 
into  easy,  almost  colloquial,  Danish,  sparkling  and  smart,  but  not  Shake- 
spearean. The  best  thing  is  the  capital  rendering  of  Launcelot  Gobbo's 
speeches,  particularly  his  delicious  argument  as  to  whether  or  not  he  shall 
leave  the  Jew,  his  master. 


This  is  an  impressive  body  of  translation;  on  the  whole,  of  high  quality; 
and  to  it  must  be  added  certain  translations  of  Venus  and  Adonis  and 
the  sonnets. 

In  1819  Oehlenschlseger  published  in  Rahbek's  Tilskueren  a  transla- 
tion of  seventy-nine  stanzas  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  from  the  beginning 
to  stanza  82,  omitting  40,  "Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough,"  and  67, 
"Who  sees  his  true  love  in  her  naked  bed."80  There  is,  as  Vilhelm  Ander- 
sen has  pointed  out,81  a  good  deal  of  the  Dionysian  in  Oehlenschlaeger, 
a  bacchic  sensuousness,  which,  restrained  by  the  chilly  propriety  of  the 
Denmark  of  Frederick  VI,  found  expression  in  all  manner  of  indirections. 
No  doubt  the  pagan  luxuriousness  of  Shakespeare's  poem  attracted  him 
more  than  he  would  have  dared  to  confess  except  through  this  oblique 
tribute  of  a  translation.  It  has  many  merits — limpid  rhythm,  facile  rhymes, 
and  frequent  felicities  of  diction  and  imagery.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  lacks  the  ease  and  cloying  sweetness  of  Shakespeare,  for,  taken  all  in 
all,  Oehlenschlffiger  was  a  son  of  Hellas  rather  than  of  the  Renaissance: 
the  light  about  his  Venus  and  Adonis  is  too  steady  and  white.  Consider, 
for  instance,  the  four  opening  stanzas: 

'•  William  Shakespeare:  Kotmanden  i  Vencdig,  ved  Th.  Ewald.  Illustreret  af  Gudmund  Hentze. 
Kobenhavn.  1910. 

M  Venus  og  Adonis  af  Shakespeare.  Fordansket  ved  Hr.  Professor  Oehlenschlaeger.  Tilskueren  linos. 
23,  24,  and  31.  1819.  The  translation  is  reprinted  in  F.  L.  Liebenberg,  Bidrag  til  den  oehlenschlaieriki 
Littralurs  Historic  2:56-71.  Kjobenhavn.  1868. 

«  Cf.  Bacchustcgel  i  Norden  pp.  169  ff. 
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Just  medens  Solen  i  sin  Purpurpragt 

Med  vakte  Morgen  Afsked  havde  taget, 

Rodmusset  gik  Adonis  ud  paa  Jagt; 

Han  elsked  Jagt,  men  Elskov  han  forsaged. 

Syghierted  Venus  vil  ham  ei  forfeile, 

Skion  folger  hun  hans  Fied,  for  selv  at  beile. 

Hun  quad:  Med  dig  jeg  ikke  lignes  kan; 
Saa  huld  en  Blomst  som  du,  ei  Marken  skuer. 
Du  Nymphers  Skygge,  skion  som  ingen  Mand, 
Mer  rod  og  hvid  end  Roser  og  end  Duer ! 
Natur  dig  skabte  med  sig  selv  i  Kiv, 
Den  vidste,  Verden  endes  med  dit  Liv. 

Vel,  Undervaerk!     Saa  stands  din  Ganger  nu, 
Dens  stolte  Hoved  du  til  Sadlen  spamde. 
Foragt  kun  ei  min  Godhed,  saa  skal  Du 
Snart  tusind  skiulte  Honingglaeder  kiende. 
Her  hvisler  ingen  Snog  bag  Stenes  Dysse, — 
Sid  hos,  at  jeg  kan  quaele  dig  med  Kysse. 

O  luk  nu  ei  din  Mund  og  vrag  med  Mathed, 
Men  lad  den  hungrig  min  imode  flyve ! 
Den  blusse,  blegne  lad  med  samme  Lethed, 
Ti  Kys  saa  kort  som  eet,  eet  langt  som  Tyve ! 
En  Sommerdag  vil  faae  en  Times  Vinge, 
Naar  vi  med  saadant  Morskab  den  tilbringe. 

Oehlenschlseger's  is  but  a  fragment;  a  complete  translation  however, 
we  do  have  from  the  hand  of  Nikolaj  Nielsen.82  The  introduction  by 
Georg  Brandes,  though  very  short,  contains  all  that  a  Danish  reader  would 
wish  to  know — the  place  of  Venus  and  Adonis  in  Shakespeare's  work; 
its  significance  in  his  own  day;  its  undiluted  paganism;  its  suggestions 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance;  the  honey-sweetness  of  the  style,  marred  for 
us  by  many  tactless  "conceits"  which  seem  the  height  of  bad  taste,  but 
which  were  then  on  the  crest  of  fashion,  and  the  marvelous  plastic  images. 
The  poem  is  like  a  succession  of  fine  poses  caught  by  a  great  painter. 
Brandes  calls  attention,  rather  cautiously,  to  the  higher  ethical  note  at 
the  close,  and  to  the  genuine  joy  in  nature  which  shines  through  all  its 
artificiality.  "So  immense  is  the  range  of  style  in  this  little  poem  of  Shake- 
speare's youth,  from  Ovid  to  the  Old  Testament,  from  expressions  of  an 
art  refined  to  the  point  of  artistry,  to  simple  and  splendid  expressions 
of  Nature." 

Nielsen,  like  Oehlenschlseger,  employs  the  original  rhyme-scheme 
and  metre;  but  obviously  he  felt  himself  bound  to  greater  literalness. 
This,  however,  he  has  secured  without  sacrificing  the  deeper  poetic  truth, 
without  which  a  translation  becomes  a  mere  "pony."  Compare  with 
Oehlenschlseger  the  first  four  stanzas,  in  which  what  Rossetti  called 

«  Venus  oe  Adonis.    Af  .William  Shakespeare.    Oversat  af  Nikolaj  Nielsen.     Med  et  Porord  af  Georg 
Brandes.     Kjobenhavn.     1894. 
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"literality"  is  preserved  without  the  least  injury  to  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
the  original: 

Hist  Solen  med  sit  Purpur-Ansigt  tager 

Afsked  med  graadfuldt  Gry,  og  ud  paa  Jagt 

den  rosenkindede  Adonis  jager; 

bans  Lyst  var  Jagt,  men  Elskov  bans  foragt; 

hen  til  ham  iler  Venus  syg  i  Hu 

og  taler  som  en  dristig  Beiler  nu. 

Hun  siger:     "Sode  Blomst  og  bedste  Mand! 
skon  er  jeg,  trefold  mer  man  dig  dog  skuer, 
saa  Nymfer  maa  sig  graemme;  dig,  for  Sand 
mer  rod  end  Roser,  hvidere  end  Duer, 
Naturen  danned'  med  sig  selv  i  Kiv; 
hun  sagde,  Verden  endtes  med  dit  Liv. 

Du  Under,  hor  mig,  stig  af  Hesten  ned, 
ved  Sadelbuen  bind  dens  Hoved  fast, 
og  tusind  honningsode  Ting  jeg  ved, 
din  Gunst  med  dem  belonner  jeg  i  Hast. 
Kom,  sast  dig  ned,  her  hvisler  ingen  Slange, 
°g  JeS  vil  kvaele  dig  med  Kys  saa  lange. 

Lad  dog  ei  Laeben  mattet  fole  Lede 

men  stadig  hungrig  min  imode  flyve, 

snart  rod,  snart  hvid,  kun  om  Forandring  bede, 

ti  Kys  som  eet,  og  eet  saa  langt  som  ty ve ! 

At  Sommerdagen  som  en  Time  gaar, 

vor  hulde  Leg  saa  vel  jo  det  formaar." 

Or  take  the  following  fine  rendering  of  the  oft-quoted  description  of 
the  stallion — almost  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  is  there : 

Rund  Hov  og  korte  Led  og  Hovdusk  lang, 

bredt  Bryst,  klart  Oje,  Naesebor  saa  vide, 

kort  Ore,  lidet  Hoved,  herlig  Gang, 

tynd  Manke,  Hale  tyk,  blod  Hud,  staerk  Side; — 

alt,  hvad  en  Hest  bor  have,  havde  den, 

kun  ei  en  Rytter  paa  sin  brede  Laend. 

Altogether,  one  is  ready  to  accept  this  translation  as  definitive. 

There  exists  only  one  complete  translation  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
in  Danish,  Adolph  Hansen's  of  1885. 83  It  had  been  anticipated,  however, 
by  two  slight  fragments.  Thirty  years  before  there  appeared  in  Ydun 
translations  of  Sonnets  XXVII  and  XXX,84  and  in  1869  Froken  Caspara 
Preetzman  ["Caralis"]  included  in  her  volumes  Digte  og  Sange  transla- 
tions of  Sonnets  LIV,  XXII,  CXLV,  XXIX,  and  LXXI.  The  transla- 
tions in  Ydun  are  mediocre  and  scarcely  call  for  more  than  mention. 
Yet  they  were  the  first,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  better 

M  Shakespeare!  Sonelter.     Oversatte  af  Adolf  Hansen.     Med  Indledning  og  Anmaerkninger.     Kjoben- 
havn.     1885.    Six  of  these  sonnets,  XXV-XXX,  were  published  the  year  before  in  Tilskueren. 
"  To  Sontller  efler  Shakespeare.     Ydun  (1855),  p.  17. 
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of  the  two  should  be  disinterred  from  the  old  periodical  in  which  it  now  lies 
buried. 

Naar  op  til  mine  Tankers  tause  Moder 

Jeg  maner  det  Forgangnes  sode  Minde, 

Ved  mangt  et  ustilt  Savn  da  Hiertet  bidder, 

Med  gammel  Qval  ny  Klage  Timer  rinde, 

Da  kan  uvante  Taarer  Diet  vasde 

For  Venner  som  den  fule  Grav  omklamrer, 

Og  Elskovs  visne  Qval  tillive  grade, 

Mens  for  saamangen  svunden  Drom  jeg  jamrer. 

Da  kan  ved  Fortids  Lidelser  jeg  lide 

Og,  mork  i  Hu,  fra  Sorg  til  Sorg  forfolge 

De  triste  Smerters  Raekker;  hen  de  stride 

Saa  evig  friske  som  den  bittre  B61ge. 

Men,  naar  til  dig,  min  Ven,  min  Hu  jeg  vender, 
Hvert  Tab  erstattes  flux,  hver  Kummer  ender. 

(Sonnet  XXX) 

Caspara  Preetzman,  to  whom  we  owe  the  sonnet  translations  of  1867, 
was  a  second-rate  painter  and  sculptor  of  her  day,  with  a  genuine,  though 
exceedingly  weak,  flavor  of  genius.  She  was  a  catholic  lover  of  English 
literature,  and  published,  in  1866,  a  century  of  translation  of  English 
poems;  none,  however,  from  Shakespeare.  Her  translations  of  the  son- 
nets are  exceedingly  free,  and  only  rarely  of  special  excellence.  Perhaps 
the  best  is  LXXI. 

Sorg  ikke  laenger,  naar  mig  Doden  rammer, 

End  mens  Du  horer  Klokken  dump  og  dyb 

Porky nde  hoit,  at  jeg  fra  Verdens  Jammer 

Gik  bort  at  bo  blandt  alleruslest  Kryb. 

Nei!  hvis  Du  laeser  dette,  lad  forgjettes 

Den  Haand  som  skrev  det!     Du  er  mig  saa  kjaer, 

At  for  jeg  av  din  Tanke  vil  udslettes, 

End  at  mit  Minde  skulde  gaae  Dig  naer. 

Ja,  hvis  dit  Blik  paa  disse  Vers  sig  fester 

Naar  jeg  maaskee  er  smuldret  hen  til  Leer, 

Begrav  din  Kjarlighed  med  mine  Rester, 

Lad  selv  mit  stakkels  Navn  ei  na^vnes  meer: 
Den  kloge  Verden,  hvis  din  Taare  flod, 
Dig  gjekked  med  mig  end,  naar  jeg  er  dod. 

"The  life-blood  of  rhythmical  translation,"  says  Rossetti  in  his  pref- 
ace to  the  Early  Italian  Poets,  "is  the  commandment, — that  a  good  poem 
shall  not  be  turned  into  a  bad  one.  The  only  true  motive  for  putting  poet- 
ry into  a  fresh  language,  must  be  to  endow  a  fresh  nation,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, with  one  more  possession  of  beauty."  Adolph  Hansen's  danishings 
of  English  poems  are  countless,  and  they  range  from  Beowulf  to  Swin- 
burne's Heriha,  but  without  exception  they  obey  this  first  commandment, 
and  they  do  endow  a  fresh  nation  with  new  possessions  of  beatity.  They 
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are  marked  by  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  original,  dignity,  and  a  subtle 
response  to  every  shift  of  rhythm  and  feeling.  This  translation  of  the 
sonnets  is  now  a  national  possession,  and  so  easily  accessible  that  it  is  super- 
fluous to  quote.  Not,  therefore,  as  a  sample  of  his  wares,  but  as  an  illus- 
tration of  his  genius,  I  give  Hansen's  rendering  of  Sonnet  XXIX : 

Naar  Mennesker  og  Lykken  bort  sig  vender, 
naar  jeg  forladt  med  Graad  i  Ojet  staar 
og  Raab  imod  den  dove  Himmel  sender, 
og  naar  jeg  dybt  forbander  mine  Kaar 

Og  en  Hands  Haab  som  Maal  for  Ojet  naevner, 

en  andens  Traek,  en  tredjes  Vennekreds 

og  fordrer  hines  Strasben,  disses  Evner, 

med  hvad  der  mest  mig  gteder  mindst  tilfreds, 

Foragtende  mig  selv, — da  stundom  svaever 
min  Tanke  hen  mod  dig,  og  mine  Kaar 
— som  Laerken,  der  ved  Gry  fra  Jord  sig  hasver, — 
ved  Himlens  Porte  Jubeltriller  slaar: 

Din  Kasrlighed  slig  Rigdom  skasnker  mig, 
at  da  med  Kongers  Kaar  jeg  bytter  ej. 

Prefaced  to  the  translation  is  an  introduction  in  which  Hansen  gives 
the  objective  facts  about  the  sonnets,  the  various  theories  of  their  inter- 
pretation, the  history  of  the  sonnet  form  in  England,  and,  finally,  their 
autobiographical  significance.  The  last  section  is  the  most  important. 
Hansen  recognizes  fully  that  Shakespeare's  sonnets  are  in  respect  of  their 
form  and  much  of  their  contents  entirely  conventional.  But  that  they 
are  totally  without  biographic  value,  he  can  not  bring  himself  to  believe. 
There  are  several  indications  that  point  in  another  direction.  In  the  first 
place,  most  of  them  are  addressed  to  a  man.  Such  a  departure  from  con- 
vention is  not  without  significance.  Second,  there  are  in  these  poems 
allusions  to  such  definite  matters — souvenir  volumes,  a  rival  poet,  the 
duration  of  their  friendship,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  them  as  mere 
literary  exercises.  But  the  strongest  reason  for  believing  that  the  sonnets 
are  essentially  autobiographical  is  furnished  by  the  spirit  and  genuine 
passion  that  animate  them.  They  have  too  genuine  a  ring  to  be  mere 
poetic  fantasies  on  assigned  subjects.  And  the  notion  that  he  could  sit 
down  to  thrum  forth  lyrical  "kling-klang"  is  not  one  that  will  square 
with  what  we  know  of  Shakespeare,  the  very  tissue  of  whose  poetry  is 
life  and  experience. 

From  the  fact  that  two  of  the  sonnets,  CXXVIII  and  CXLIV,  appear 
in  a  slightly  divergent  form  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  (1599),  Hansen 
would  assign  the  composition  of  the  sonnets  to  the  years  1599-1602,  about 
the  poet's  fortieth  year.  "There  is  at  this  time  a  crisis  in  Shakespeare's 
life,  a  moment  at  which  all  the  experiences,  disappointments,  bitterness, 
sorrow,  and  self-reproaches  collect  in  his  now  mature  spirit,  sink  to  the 
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bottom,  and  form  the  foundation  for  the  masterpieces  of  the  succeeding 
period,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  King  Lear.  In  some  of  the  sonnets  it 
is  as  though  one  heard  the  indistinct  overtures  to  these  plays.  It  is  as 
though  one  were  sailing  amid  breakers  and  heard  afar  the  dull  thunders 
of  the  storm-tossed  sea  one  is  approaching.  The  sixty-sixth  sonnet,  as  in 
a  synthesis,  gathers  that  mass  of  bitter  experiences  which  had  collected 
ki  the  deeps  of  Shakespeare's  soul." 

Here,  of  course,  is  a  very  early  expression  of  that  ingenious  theory 
of  a  period  of  gloom,  which  Brandes  was  to  popularize  a  decade  or  so  later. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  in  Brandes'  review  of  Hansen,  the 
same  anticipation  of  the  theory.85 

»  Georg  Brandes,  Fremmtde  Personligheder.  Kjobenhavn.  1889.  The  original  place  of  publication 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  The  publishers  (Gyldendal)  believe  that  the  essay  was  first  published 
in  Polilikcn  newspaper  in  1885. 


CHAPTER   II 
SHAKESPEAREAN    CRITICISM   IN    DENMARK 


In  approaching  the  study  of  Shakespearean  criticism  in  Denmark, 
we  are  confronted  with  a  certain  difficulty  in  fixing  a  point  of  departure, 
for  the  first  criticism  of  Shakespeare  in  the  Danish  monarchy  was  written 
by  Germans  in  German.  The  first  documents  are  Gerstenberg's  introduc- 
tion to  his  translation  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  The  Maid's  Tragedy 
and  his  Versuch  iiber  Shakespeares  Werke  und  Genie.1  In  a  grewsome 
melodrama,  Ugolino?  Gerstenberg  sought,  as  he  asserted,  to  copy  the  trag- 
edy of  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethans.  All  this,  of  course,  belongs 
properly  to  the  literary  history  of  Germany.  That  the  German  Shakespeare 
propaganda  had  an  immediate  effect  in  Denmark  is  shown  conclusively  by 
a  classic  passage  from  Ewald's  Memoirs. 

Shortly  after  this  time  [about  1766],  something  occurred  which  completely 
altered  my  tastes.  Wieland's  translation  of  Shakespeare  and  the  prose  translation 
of  Macpherson's  Ossian  fell  into  my  hands,  and,  imperfect  as  these  are,  they  awakened 
in  me,  I  will  not  say  a  desire,  rather  a  passion,  to  learn  English.  I  learned  it,  and 
what  bottomless  deeps  of  poetry  opened  before  me  !* 

We  may  not  assume,  however,  that  Shakespeare  was  totally  unknown 
before  German  criticism  and  German  translations  made  his  name  familiar. 
Danish  students  and  scholars,  among  them  Holberg,  visited  England  in 
great  numbers  throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
That  these  men,  intelligent  and  alert,  never  heard  Shakespeare's  name, 
never  read  even  one  of  his  plays  is,  of  course  preposterous.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  they  were  strangely  reticent  of  what  they  knew.  In  1816, 
however,  Rahbek  unearthed  proof  that  one  of  Holberg's  contemporaries 
knew  of  Shakespeare  and  had  some  appreciation  of  his  importance.4  In  a 
poem  which  Holberg  certainly  had  read,  Skyldigst  Taksigelse  til  Justitsraad 
og  Geheimeraad  Dr.  Frederik  Rostgaard  til  Krogerup  da  han  lod  Mag.  Anders 
Bording's  Vers  i  Trykken  udgaae  (March,  1703),  Toger  Reenberg,  in  enu- 
merating the  great  poets  of  Europe,  writes: 

Med  Cowley,  Shakespeare,  Engelland, 
Med  Catz  kan  Holland  beile; 
Og  Frankrik  roser  Saint  Amant, 

1  Dit  Braut.    Kopcnhagen.     1765.     Gerstenberg's  Versuch  appeared  in  the  famous  Briefe  ilber  Mcrk- 
•u-Urdigkeilen  der  Lileratur  nos.  14-18.     Schleswig.     1770. 

•Hamburg.     1768. 

'Johannes  Ewalds  Levnet  og  Meninger.     Udgivne.  af  Louis  Bobe.     p.   166.     Kjobenhavo.     1911.     Cf. 
Ranninn.  Ralionolismens  Tid-ialder  2:77-84.     1890. 

4  Shakespeareana  i  Danmark.     Dansk  Minerva  3 : 1 5 1  ff.  1816. 
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Boileau,  Marot,  Corneille: 
De  Tydskes  Priis,  Opitz  og  Rist; 
Italiens,  Guariner, 
Tass,  Ariost  .    .    . 6 

Reenberg  had  been  in  England  in  the  course  of  his  tour  abroad  (1680- 
1682);  like  Holberg,  he  studied  for  some  time  at  Oxford,  and  he  had  ac- 
quired a  thorough  command  of  English.  That  he  had  read  Shakespeare 
is  not  proved;  but  these  facts,  it  seems  to  me,  render  it  exceedingly  probable. 

If  we  cannot  be  sure  how  well  Reenberg  knew  his  Shakespeare,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  appraising  the  ignorance  of  the  first  Danish  trans- 
lator of  the  Spectator,  Peder  Kraft.  In  a  note  to  No.  57,  where  Othello 
is  mentioned,  he  writes,  "A  wretched  tragedy,  wherein  the  hero  weeps 
for  a  stolen  handkerchief."  Even  better  is  the  translation  of  the  words 
"the  ghost  of  Banquo,"  in  No.  45,  as  "Aanden  i  Banquo!"6 

The  second  mention  of  Shakespeare's  name  occurs  in  1763 — two 
years  before  Gerstenberg's  famous  introduction — in  a  review  of  a  Ger- 
man translation  of  Home's  Elements  of  Criticism  (Grundziige  der  Critik) : 
"Home's  work  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  best  of  its  kind.  He  com- 
bines Esthetics  with  Ethics,  good  taste  with  virtue,  and  posits  the  truth 
that  honest  and  diligent  study  of  the  fine  arts  gives  to  the  heart  a  clearer 
illumination  and  a  greater  firmness.  The  theory  is  supported  by  many 
examples  from  the  best  writers,  among  which  Shakespeare  is  often  men- 
tioned."7 

These  are  the  only  references  to  Shakespeare  before  the  essays  of  Gers- 
tenberg  and  Cramer,  and  their  German  literary  coterie  at  the  court  of 
Copenhagen.  Obviously  they  signify  little,  and  afford  no  basis  for  elab- 
orate theories  of  an  earlier  knowledge  of  Shakespeare.  But  in  1769,  only 
a  year  after  Ugolino,  and  before  the  new  criticism  could  have  had  much 
effect,  Reenberg's  poems  were  published  in  a  sumptuous  edition,  with 
notes  by  the  celebrated  Latinist,  Bolle  Willum  Luxdorph.  The  note  to  the 
first  lines  of  the  stanza  already  quoted, 

Med  Cowley,  Shakespeare,  Engelland 
is,  perhaps,  not  without  significance:8 

William  Shakespeare,  born  in  Warwickshire  in  1564,  lived  till  1616,  and  was, 
according  to  his  epitaph,  a  Nestor,  a  Socrates,  and  a  Virgil  all  in  one.  But  that  was 
the  formula  for  epitaphs  in  those  days.  In  England  it  is  not  permitted  to  draw  his 
greatness  in  question. 

At  all  events,  every  impartial  foreigner  will  admit  that  here  is  a  problem  not  easily 
.solved.     It  is  true  that  very  few  have  surpassed  him  in  adapting  his  thoughts  to  his 

»  Quoted  by  Rahbek,  lac.  cit.    Published  in  Tdger  Reenbergs  Poetiske  Skrifter  1:204.    Kiobenhavn.   1769. 
'  Rahbek.  loc.  cit.     Kraft's  translation,  in  two  volumes,  appeared  in  1742. 
» Nye  Tidender  om  Larde  og  Curieuse  Sager  p.  378.     1763. 
•»  Tdger  Reenbergs  Poetiske  Skrifter  pp.  208  ff.,  note. 
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materials,  whether  lofty  or  mean,  or  in  putting  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters 
speeches  suitable  to  their  intelligence  and  conditions.  Profound  and  deep  when  he 
is  serious,  gay  and  witty  when  he  jests.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  objections 
may  be  urged  against  him. 

Then  follows  a  quotation  from  Voltaire's  Essai  sur  la  Poesie  Epiqtte,  and 
Luxdorph  continues: 

That  such  a  curious  mingling  of  good  and  bad  can  afford  pleasure,  and  that  the  latter 
does  not  destroy  the  former  is  due,  I  believe,  to  the  following  circumstance.  Sorrow 
is  an  enforced  state  of  mind  from  which  everyone  wishes  to  be  freed.  If,  then,  a  poet 
has  plunged  his  readers  into  gloom,  and  then  suddenly  in  some  agreeable  fashion  makes 
them  laugh,  he  may  rest  assured  of  their  sympathy.  When  Ophelia  has  drowned 
herself,  and  is  so  securely  dead  that  nothing  remains  for  the  parterre  but  to  witness 
her  funeral,  no  one  is  offended  when  the  poet  has  one  of  the  gravediggers  say,  "It  is 
damnable  that  great  folk  should  show  greater  serenity  in  hanging  or  drowning  them- 
selves than  other  Christians."  Furthermore,  Shakespeare  wrote  at  a  time  when  such 
plays  were  readily  accepted.  If  some  of  his  plays  had  been  written  today,  we  should 
hesitate  to  applaud  them;  whereas  now  we  hesitate  not  to  applaud  them,  since  they 
have  been  approved  for  two  hundred  years  and  more.  But  to  return  to  Voltaire. 
He  seems  to  have  changed  his  mind  and  not  to  be  so  sympathetic  toward  Shakespeare 
as  before.  It  has  seemed  to  him  intolerable  (and  the  reason  may  easily  be  surmised) 
that  Shakespeare  should  be  given  precedence  over  the  great  Corneille  .... 
Accordingly,  in  the  ninth  series  of  his  Pieces  Fugitives  he  has  given  a  synopsis  of 
Hamlet  which  does  not  fail  to  bring  out  every  fault  in  the  play.  And  it  is  certain  that 
if  Danes  were  to  learn  in  their  theatre  that  Denmark  was  a  Christian  country  in 
King  Harald's  day;  that  we  already  had  Rosencrantzes  and  Guildensterns  among  us; 
that  King  Frotho,  or  Fortinbras,  returned  from  Poland,  which  he  had  conquered, 
to  ascend  the  Danish  throne,  and  found  the  King  and  Queen,  Privy  Councillor  Polonius 
with  his  son  and  daughter,  all  come  to  a  violent  end — they  would  hardly  be  able  to 
conceive  of  anything  more  grotesque,  unless  it  were  Theobald's  excuse  in  this  instance. 
.  .  .  "This  was  not  through  ignorance — but  through  the  too  powerful  blaze  of  his 
Imagination,  which,  when  once  roused,  made  all  acquired  knowledge  vanish  and 
disappear  before  it!" 

A  study  of  this  interesting  comment  reveals  three  things:  first, 
that  this  is  no  echo  of  Gerstenberg's  panegyrics;  second,  that  Luxdorph, 
as  early  as  1768,  and  probably  much  earlier,  had  read  Shakespeare  in  Theo- 
bald's edition;  third,  that  the  critic  who  most  decisively  shaped  Luxdorph's 
thoughts  was  Voltaire.  Here,  at  last,  is  evidence  of  a  study  of  Shakespeare 
at  first  hand,  and  independent  of  German  influence. 

Only  three  years  later,  in  1772,  I  find  further  evidence  of  the  surpris- 
ing maturity  of  Shakespearean  scholarship  in  Denmark  at  a  time  when  it 
had  scarcely  progressed  beyond  its  infancy  in  Germany.  The  venerable 
Larde  Efterretninger*  gives  the  following  well  informed  notice  of  a  Clar- 
endon Press  reprint  of  Hanmer's  edition  (1771): 

We  have  received  this  year  (1771)  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare  from  the  Claren- 
don Press  in  six  large  quartos  or,  rather,  folios.  The  magnificence  of  the  new  edition 
may  fairly  be  called  lavish.  Preceding  each  play  is  a  copper  engraving  by  Gravelot. 

•  December  24.  1772. 
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For  the  rest,  the  new  edition  is  precisely  like  that  edited  by  Thomas  Hanmer  of  1744, 
except  that  at  the  end  of  each  volume  are  given  the  variant  readings  of  Theobald's 
and  Capell's  editions.  Recognition  of  Capell  reveals  a  good  deal  of  impartiality, 
since  Mr.  Capell,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition,  was  rather  severe  on  Mr.  Hanmer.  Sam- 
uel Johnson's  edition  is  not  mentioned.  Apparently  it  was  not  felt  at  Oxford  that  he 
had  made  any  noteworthy  improvements  in  the  text.  The  appended  glossary  has 
been  greatly  expanded.  Some  time  ago  the  English  began  to  study  with  great  care 
the  language  of  their  older  poets.  One  asks  involuntarily,  when  will  the  Germans 
do  as  much? 

Certainly  there  is  no  dependence  on  German  criticism  here.  More 
revelatory  still  of  a  criticism  which,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  does 
not  proceed  from  Germany,  is  the  comment  on  Shakespeare,  written  about 
this  time,  by  the  first  Danish  dramatic  critic  ex  professo,  Peder  Rosen- 
stand-Goiske : 

In  tragedy  Greece,  in  my  opinion,  bore  off  the  palm  from  Rome,  .  .  .  for  the 
latter  had  but  one  tragic  poet,  and  one  who  cannot  bear  comparison  with  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  France,  I  came  to  know,  occupies  the  highest  place  in 
this  field,  and  among  the  poets  of  that  country,  Corneille  and  Voltaire  stand  first. 
England,  I  found,  must  yield  to  France  in  tragedy.  For,  however  great  a  genius 
Shakespeare  may  be;  however  strict  the  unity  of  his  plots;  however  original  the 
conception,  plan,  and  delineation  of  his  characters;  and  however  great  the  interest 
of  his  situations  and  plots,  he  is,  none  the  less,  irregular.  His  excellent,  often  incom- 
parable, dialogue  is  cloaked  in  so  many  conceits,  vulgarities,  and  puns,  that  he  can 
never  be  compared  with  Corneille  or  Voltaire,  nor  his  plays  reckoned  as  true  master- 
pieces, except,  perhaps,  by  the  nation  for  which  he  wrote.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
other  English  writers  of  tragedy,  although  in  less  degree,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Addison  in  his  Cato.  There  are  two  grounds  for  this  opinion.  The  English,  and 
Shakespeare  especially,  employ  too  elaborate  a  design  and  too  elaborate  a  main 
action.  It  has  a  certain  unity,  of  course,  but  it  has  too  many  episodes  in  its  train, 
for  which  reason  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the  main  plot.  Not  even 
Othello  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  free  from  this  fault.  Again,  they  show  forth  what 
need  not  be  shown,  nature  in  the  rough,  without  selecting  the  beautiful,  a  matter  in 
which  the  French  exhibit  great  skill.  They  know  how  to  arouse  terror  and  pity,  as 
Aristotle  says,  without  regaling  the  spectators  with  the  butcheries  of  the  English 
stage.10 

I  would  not,  of  course,  deny,  or  even  minimize,  the  immense  impetus 
to  Shakespearean  studies  in  Denmark  from  the  poets  and  critics  of  the 
German  movement.  I  would  simply  point  out  that  we  can  assume  a  knowl- 
edge of  Shakespeare  before  the  influence  was  felt  in  earnest,  and  that, 
from  the  very  start,  Danish  critics  went  to  France,  or  straight  to  England, 
quite  as  often  as  to  the  kindred  people  south  of  Kongeaaen.  When  in 
1777,  Boye's  Hamlet  appeared  there  was  a  body  of  well  informed  critics 
to  deal  with  it. 

From  1777  the  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  grew  steadily  until  it 
became  something  like  a  literary  fashion,  against  which,  as  I  have  pointed 

10  Kriliske  Ejterrelningcr  om  den  kongelige  danske  Skueplads,  etc.    1778-1780.    Udgivet  med  Fortale  og 
Anmserkninger  af  C.  Molbech.    Kjebenhavn.    1839. 
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out,  one  of  the  reviewers  of  Boye  felt  it  necessary  to  protest.  The  domi- 
nant enthusiasm  finds  a  characteristic  expression  in  Baggesen,  more  than 
most  men  responsive  to  the  influences  about  him.  In  1789  he  made  a 
tour  through  Germany  to  Switzerland  and  France,  the  first  part  of  which 
he  has  recorded  in  the  two  volumes  of  Labyrinthen.  At  the  very  threshold 
of  his  "grand  tour,"  at  Hamburg,  he  happened  to  see  the  famous  actor, 
Schroder,  in  Lear.  Baggesen's  impressionable  soul  took  fire,  and  he  pours 
forth  his  enthusiasm  over  the  player  and  the  play.  After  an  almost  ec- 
static rhapsody  on  Schroder's  entrance,  and  an  analysis  of  the  threefold 
source  of  his  pleasure  in  the  performance,  he  continues:11 

I  had  read  and  re-read,  felt,  thought  through,  treasured,  admired,  and  wor- 
shipped the  divine  Shakespeare;  I  had  acknowledged  in  his  majestic  genius  the  king 
of  poets,  the  sovereign  of  imagination,  but  never  till  this  occasion  had  I  known  his 
full  worth. 

This  was  the  masterpiece  of  dramaturgy  presented  with  supreme  histrionic, 
art,  the  human  soul  to  its  innermost  fibres  revealed  for  the  delight  of  our  intellect 
and  our  appreciation  of  art's  ideal.  A  human  action  with  cause  and  effect  stood 
revealed  .  .  .  living  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  spectator,  and  his  heart  entranced 
marvelled  at  the  Providence  visible  in  its  least  detail. 

King  Lear  is  in  my  opinion  Shakespeare's,  that  is  to  say,  the  world's  greatest  tragedy. 
The  poet  seems  in  this  wondrous  beautiful  play  to  have  exhausted  all  Melpomene's 
heart-searching,  terrifying,  moving  magic.  In  no  other  play  known  to  me  is  mingled 
as  here  everything  that  awakens  curiosity,  arouses  suspense,  holds  the  attention,  and 
in  constantly  increasing  interest  hurries  the  spirit  from  one  passion  to  another.  The 
chief  character  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  which  one  can  conceive  as  the  center 
about  which  everything  turns,  at  which  every  detail,  however  subordinate,  meets 
to  make  of  the  whole  an  heroic-tragic  drama.  He  is  an  unhappy  king,  at  war  with 
himself,  his  ungrateful  family,  and  the  raging  elements.  His  tragic  character  is 
surrounded  in  nearly  every  possible  tragic  situation  by  purely  tragic  circumstances. 
In  this  one  person  alone  are  portrayed  all  the  most  pitiable  sufferings  of  a  prince, 
a  father,  and  a  man.  Like  a  second  Laocoon  he  is  entangled  more  and  more  at  every 
movement  in  the  serpentine  coils  of  his  sufferings;  and  alas,  his  children  do  not  share, 
but  cause,  his  agony.  All  the  other  characters  and  conditions  in  the  play,  even  the 
most  episodic,  manifold  and  distinct  as  are  the  contrasts  between  them,  serve  but  to 
throw  his  into  sharper  relief.  They  are  as  indispensable  as  the  children  [in  the  Laocoon 
group].  To  set  forth  the  numberless  beauties  of  detail,  the  new  and  significant 
thoughts,  the  phrases  newer  and  more  vivid  still,  the  sparkling  wit,  and  penetrating 
observations,  would  require  a  separate  work  thrice  the  volume  of  this.  The  whole 
is,  from  beginning  to  end,  nature  in  tumult.  The  spirit  sees  it  not,  hears  it  not,  but 
lives  with  it,  a  prey  to  fear,  hatred,  pity,  rage,  hope,  and  despair. 

2 

This,  of  course,  is  not  criticism,  but  rhapsody,  more  valuable  as  a 
revelation  of  Baggesen  than  as  an  interpretation  of  Shakespeare  or  of  King 
Lear.  Of  quite  another  character  is  Professor  Levin  C.  Sander's  Lectures 

11  Jens  Bagftstns  Danske  Varher.     Udgivne  af  Forfattcrens  Soner  og  E.  J.  Boye.     8:170  ff.     Kjaben- 
havn.      1839. 
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on  Shakespeare  and  His  Tragedy  Macbeth. 12  These  lectures  were  delivered 
at  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  in  the  winter  of  1801-1802,  and  they  repre- 
sent the  first  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  analysis  in  Dan- 
ish of  the  work  of  Shakespeare.  Sander's  plan  at  the  outset  was  even 
more  ambitious.  "This  first  series  of  lectures  had  for  its  purpose  to  char- 
acterize Shakespeare  the  man,  to  assemble  literary  criticism  of  the  plays, 
to  analyze  his  tragedy  Macbeth,  and,  as  a  subordinate  but  closely  related 
purpose,  after  a  comparison  with  Balder' s  Death,  Wallenstein,  and  Oedipus, 
to  study  fatalism  as  a  principle  of  tragedy.  The  first  lecture  outlines  this 
part  of  my  plan,  and  the  book  itself,  which,  nevertheless,  is  a  complete 
whole,  will  show  how  much  of  it  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish." 

Only  a  fragment,  indeed,  of  this  huge  design  was  ever  carried  out. 
The  study  of  the  remaining  plays,  the  comparison  of  Macbeth  with  the  other 
great  tragedies  of  fate,  and  the  analysis  of  fate  itself  as  a  tragic  principle — 
this  larger  part  of  the  work  he  had  outlined  remained  a  pious  wish.  The 
lectures  as  we  have  them  deal  with  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  his  genius, 
the  history,  plan,  and  characters  of  Macbeth.  And  even  in  this  we  need 
not,  after  the  author's  own  frank  confession,  look  for  anything  of  originality. 
It  is  a  painstaking,  immensely  circumstantial  compilation  from  Herder, 
Gerstenberg,  Rowe,  Richardson,  and  Malone.  Of  anything  approaching 
style  there  is  as  little  as  there  is  of  originality  or  critical  independence. 
The  sole  merit  of  the  work,  and,  perhaps,  considering  the  time  and  place, 
no  mean  one,  is  that  it  brings  together  without  illumination,  but  system- 
atically and  skillfully,  the  best  that  had  been  said  by  English  and  German 
scholars  of  Shakespeare  and  Macbeth.13 


Sander's  failure  to  carry  out  his  program  was  in  some  measure  made 
good  by  his  friend  and  collaborator  Rahbek.  In  October,  1802,  he  pub- 
lished in  Minerva1*  a  long,  rather  rambling  article  on  Macbeth.  It  is  con- 
cerned almost  entirely  with  the  supernatural  element  and  the  soliloquies. 
Rahbek  justifies  the  witch  scenes  by  pointing  out  that  Macbeth  is  a  weak 
man  with  impulses  for  good,  who  can  be  driven  into  crime  only  by  some 
external,  even  supernatural,  powers.  In  this  he  is  a  contrast  to  Richard  III 
who  is  intrinsically  and  inherently  wicked.  Rahbek  then  takes  up  the  so- 
liloquies. Instead  of  laying  bare  the  inner  conflicts  of  the  tragic  char- 
acters by  means  of  the  Greek  chorus,  Shakespeare  causes  them  to  reveal 

12  Foreltesninger  over  Shakespeare  os  Hans  Sorgespil  Macbeth.  Heri  findes  tillige  det  af  Sander  og  Rahbek 
oversatte  SOrgespil  Macbeth,  som  ogsaa  faaes  saerskildt.  Kiobenhavn.  1804. 

»  The  twentieth  lecture  was  published  also  in  Rahbek's  Minerva  for  May,  1802.  The  first,  introductory 
lecture,  was  published  in  Tode's  Iris  os  Hebe  1:71  fit.  1802.  The  whole  work  is  reviewed  in  Laerde  Efter- 
retninger  nos.  14,  17,  and  18.  1804. 

"4:57  ff.   1802. 
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themselves  in  their  secret  self-communings.  He  quotes  Wolsey's  solil- 
oquy to  show  the  dramatic  effectiveness  of  this  method.  In  Macbeth, 
where  the  monologues  are  used  with  remarkable  effect,  they  make  us  see 
the  character  of  the  hero  in  all  its  slightest  nuances  of  good  and  bad.  "It 
is  of  course  true  that  characters  must  not  announce  to  themselves  who  or 
what  they  are;  they  must  not  narrate  or  declaim  in  the  closet,  as  in  Greek 
or  Latin  drama;  but  the  monologue  is  here  employed  as  imitation  of  the 
most  difficult  kind;  namely  that  which  depicts  the  inner  life  of  the  soul 
in  moments  of  reflection." 

In  two  extremely  verbose  articles  in  Minerva  of  the  following  year,15 
Rahbek  compares  the  witch  scenes  of  Macbeth  with  the  Valkyrie  scenes 
of  Ewald's  Balder' s  Death.  Rahbek  thinks  it  certain  that  Ewald  had  Shake- 
speare's play  in  mind.  There  is,  however,  a  distinct  difference  between 
the  two  plays  in  the  use  of  the  supernatural.  Shakespeare  uses  the  witch 
scenes  to  give  the  atmosphere  at  the  beginning;  Ewald,  the  Valkyrie  scenes 
to  bring  about  the  tragic  catastrophe  at  the  end. 

The  second  article  is  a  refutation  of  the  criticism  that  Shakespeare 
has  made  the  witches  too  repulsive.  Rahbek  contends  that  the  horrible 
should  not  be  excluded  from  a  work  of  art  simply  because  it  is  horrible, 
but  only  because  it  is  improbable.  Are  the  witch  scenes  improbable? 
Rahbek  thinks  that  they  are  not.  For  even  if  we  do  not  believe  literally 
in  the  witches,  as  the  folk  of  Shakespeare's  day  did,  can  we  not  surrender 
ourselves  to  the  illusion?  When,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  such  a  fabulous 
imagining  pass  its  appropriate  limit  ?  To  this  he  answers,  "When  it  forces 
upon  us  not  an  idea  or  a  feeling,  but  a  physical  fact,  as  when  the  wolf  in 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood  devours  the  grandmother,  dons  her  cap,  and  waits 
to  devour  the  child." 

The  most  valuable  of  Rahbek's  articles  I  have  already  freely  drawn 
upon,  his  Shakespeare  in  Denmark  (1816).16  The  first  part  of  the  article 
amounts  to  a  discussion  of  the  still  unsettled  question,  Did  Holberg  know 
Shakespeare?  Rahbek  admits  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  did,  but, 
as  I  have  already  indicated,  shows  that  Toger  Reenberg,  one  of  Holberg's 
best  known  contemporaries,  expressly  mentions  Shakespeare  as  one  of 
the  great  poets  of  the  world.  That  Holberg  knew  Reenberg's  poem  is, 
according  to  Rahbek,  intrinsically  so  probable  as  to  amount  to  a  certainty. 
There  is  still  another  indication  that  Holberg  must  have  known  Shake-  * 
speare.  The  translation  of  the  Spectator  by  P.  Kraft  received  its  "Impri- 
matur" from  Holberg's  friend  and  deputy,  Professor  Anchersen.  Kraft 
himself  later  became  personally  known  to  Holberg  when  he  was  appointed 
inspector  at  the  academy  which  Holberg  had  founded  at  Soro.  These 
circumstances  prove  merely  that  Holberg  could  hardly  have  failed  to  know 

u  3:6S-93,  209-20.     1803. 
'•  Cf.  pp.  45-46. 
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something  of  Shakespeare.  They  do  not  prove  that  he  had  read  the  plays. 
Nor  is  the  argument  strengthened  by  Scheibe's  contention  in  the  preface 
to  his  German  translation  of  Peder  Paars,  that  since  Holberg  in  the  intro- 
duction to  Mindre  Poetiske  Skrifter  shows  that  he  knew  Ben  Jonson,  he 
must  also  have  known  Shakespeare.  Rahbek  rightly  remarks  that  if 
Scheibe,  who  knew  Holberg  personally,  can  adduce  no  better  evidence, 
then  the  case  is  weak  indeed.  Finally  Holberg's  Epistle  241,  in  which 
he  discusses  a  number  of  English  comedies,  does  not  give  the  slightest 
hint  of  any  acquaintance  with  Shakespeare. 

Rahbek  returned  to  the  question  in  Om  Ludvig  Holberg  som  Lystspil- 
digter.  His  words  here  are  so  often  misinterpreted,  that  it  seems  desir- 
able to  give  them  in  full : 

I  would  on  this  occasion  mention  the  curious  idea  which  flashed  upon  me  at  the 
name  "Trinculo" — that  many  of  the  Spanish  names  which  Don  Ranundo  rattles 
off  in  the  third  act  [of  Don  Ranundo},  Antonio,  Prospero,  Alphonso,  Gonsalvo, 
Sebastiano,  Trinculo,  as  well  as  Ariel — one  of  the  names  of  the  Prince  of  Morland — , 
seem  to  be  taken  straight  from  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  which,  at  either  first  or  second 
hand,  possibly  in  Dryden's  adaptation,  Holberg  seems  to  have  known. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Rahbek  expressly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Hol- 
berg may  have  got  these  'names  at  second  hand,  from  Dryden's  opera. 
It  is  curious,  therefore,  that  H.  H.  Nyegaard  in  his  article,  Har  Holberg 
Kjendt  Shakespeare,11  in  which  he  covers  almost  precisely  the  same  ground 
as  Rahbek  and  arrives,  naturally,  at  the  same  conclusion,  should  so  com- 
pletely have  misunderstood  Rahbek's  allusion  to  The  Tempest.  After 
citing  Scheibe's  argument,  which  he  at  once  dismisses,  he  writes:  "By  a 
similar  process  of  loose  reasoning  Rahbek  comes  to  the  same  conclusion 
[that  Holberg  knew  Shakespeare].  He  concludes  from  the  Spanish  names 
which  Don  Ranundo  enumerates  that  Holberg  knew  The  Tempest."  Of 
course  Rahbek  concludes  no  such  thing.  "Moreover,"  continues  Nye- 
gaard, "from  the  striking  similarity  between  the  Induction  to  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  and  Jeppe  on  the  Hill,  one  might  infer  such  an  acquaintance, 
if  Holberg  had  not  expressly  mentioned  his  source." 

The  question  is  perpetually  turning  up.  Skavlan  treated  it  briefly 
and  concisely  in  his  Holberg  som  Komedieforfatter,™  and  very  lately  Dr. 
Oscar  James  Campbell  has  taken  it  up  in  his  valuable  book  The  Comedies 
of  Holberg.19  Skavlan  pointed  out,  indeed,  that  Shakespeare  was  so  often 
played,  adapted,  and  commented  between  1685  and  1709,  that  Holberg 
must  have  heard  about  him  and  even  read  about  him;  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  read  anything  of  him,  and  certain  that  he  borrowed  nothing.  Dr. 

"For  Romantik  og  Historic  10:671-79.     1873.     Cf.  Rahbek:     Om  Ludng  Holberg  som  Lystspildigter 
3:432.     KjObenhavn.     1817. 

18  Kristiania.     1872. 

19  Harvard  Studies  in  Comparative  Literature.     3.     Cambridge.     1914.     Cf.  J.  G.  Robertson  in  Modern 
Language  Rri-iew  11:1  ff. 
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Campbell  ventures  to  believe,  on  the  basis  of  three  slight  details,  that 
Jeppe  on  the  Hill  is  influenced  by  the  Induction  to  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
The  argument  is  rather  frail,  and  until  further  evidence  is  forthcoming, 
most  of  us  will  prefer  to  leave  the  problem  where  Skavlan  left  it  in  1872. 

But  to  return  to  Rahbek.  In  1828,  less  than  two  years  before  he 
died,  he  translated  for  A.  P.  Liunge's  review,  Hertha,  a  chapter  of  Boa- 
den's  Life  of  Kemble.20  He  accompanied  it  with  a  little  preface,  half  crit- 
icism, half  an  old  man's  retrospection.  He  is  talking  about  the  different 
Hamlets  which  he  has  seen,  or  of  which  he  has  read.  We  can  not,  he 
says,  lay  down  dogmatic  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  characters  on  the 
stage,  a  conviction  in  which  he  has  been  strengthened  by  reading  Boa- 
den's  classic  biographies  of  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons.  "Two  most  instruc- 
tive works,  which  no  student  of  dramatic  art  should  fail,  I  will  not  say 
to  read,  but  thoroughly  to  study."  He  wishes  to  give  specimens  of  this 
work,  especially  since  it  has  called  up  memories  of  the  Hamlets  he  has 
seen  and  dreamed,  Opiz,  Klingmann,  Foersom,  and  Foersom's  successor. 
How  different  they  were  from  each  other  and  from  the  Hamlet  he  had  thought 
of  for  Rosing,  for  whom,  forty  years  earlier,  he  planned  to  translate  the  play. 
And  how  different  from  all  of  these  his  own  Hamlet  would  have  been, 
if  his  highest  aspiration  through  all  the  years,  a  talent  for  the  stage,  had 
been  granted  him!  Then  follows  the  translation, — about  forty  pages. 

One  feels  the  pathos  of  Rahbek's  Vale.    He  had  planned  as  early  as 

1 788  to  translate  Hamlet;  it  was  never  done :  he  had  longed  with  boyish 

•  ardor  to  be  an  actor;  he  could  never  become  one.    And  now  he  looks  back 

over  his  failures,  a  little  regretful,  but  with  his  appreciation  of  others  as 

generous  as  ever,  and  his  old  enthusiasm  in  nowise  abated. 


For  the  Christmas  season  of  1802,  Oehlenschlaeger  sent  out  the  little 
volume  of  Digte  which,  like  the  Lyrical  Ballads  in  England,  but  even  more 
decisively,  marks  a  turning  point  in  Danish  literature.  With  it  began 
the  Golden  Age,  to  last  almost  an  even  half  century. 

But  the  old  age  did  not  pass  without  a  protest.  The  Norwegian, 
Claus  Pavels,  later  Bishop  of  Bergen,  who  lives  because,  like  Pepys,  he 
kept  a  diary,  wrote  a  typical  review  of  the  familiar  sort  in  Lazrde  Efterret- 
ninger?1  After  a  curiously  uncomprehending  analysis  of  the  poems,  he 
proceeds : 

In  regard  to  the  models  which  Hr.  Oehlenschlaeger  clearly  follows,  instead  of 
keeping  to  exemplaria  graeca,  like  Schiller,  Herder,  and  the  unjustly  despised  Voss: 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  are  great  poets,  but  the  former 
should  never  be  taken  as  a  model,  since  his  lack  of  culture  and  good  taste  is  as  obvious 

!'l:269flf.      1828. 

21  NOB.  21  and  22.     1803. 
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as  his  genius  is  high  and  incomparable, — and  this  one  had  better  not  try  to  imitate 
unless  Nature  has  endowed  one  with  the  power  to  do  so. 

Oehlenschlaeger  answered  in  a  long  poem  of  no  very  great  merit,  but  of 
a  certain  interest,  since  he  ironically  apologizes  for  the  "barbarous"  Shake- 
speare : 

At  Shakespeare,  skiondt  ban  havde  Hierne, 
Var  uden  Smag,  det  tror  jeg  gierne; 
Han  skrev  vist  ei  slig  Recension ; 
Han  vilde  studse  ved  at  smage 
Paa  Smagen  nu  i  vore  Dage, 
Den  ubehovlede  Patron.48 

In  the  autumn  of  1807  appeared  Oehlenschlaeger's  Nordiske  Digte.23 
They  have  lost  much  of  the  romantic  exuberance  of  Sanct  Hansaften- 
Spil  and  the  first  fine  careless  rapture  of  Aladdin.  He  had  come  under  the 
influence  of  Goethe;  he  had  studied  the  tragedies  of  Schiller,  and  he  had 
drunk  in  the  riches  of  the  art  galleries  of  Dresden.  There  is  a  surer  touch 
now,  and  a  firmer  restraint.  All  this,  revealed  clearly  enough  in  the 
poems,  Thors  Reise,  an  epic;  Bladur  kin  Code,  a  Greek  tragedy;  and  Hakon 
Jarl  hin  Rige,  a  tragedy  profoundly  influenced  by  Schiller,  is  plainly 
avowed  in  the  preface,  and  implicit  in  the  comment  on  Shakespeare: 

Since  Aristotle's  day,  three  unities  have  been  held  essential  in  drama — the  unity 
of  time,  the  unity  of  place,  and  the  unity  of  action.  Far  from  objecting  to  these 
rules  in  themselves,  I  would  merely  interpret  them  in  a  somewhat  broader  sense 
than  is  usual.  If  by  unity  of  time  is  meant  the  age;  by  unity  of  place,  the  region; 
and  by  unity  of  action,  the  completely  rounded  out  event  [Bedrift],  then  these 
canons  will  hold  for  anything  which  can  by  any  possibility  be  called  a  play.  In  this 
broader  sense,  they  become  not  merely  rules  for  the  art  of  any  given  period,  still  less 
the  formulations  of  its  prejudices,  but  the  eternal  and  essential  conditions  of  the 
two  fundamental  qualities  of  every  work  of  art,  harmony  and  independence. 

Having  then  briefly  discussed  Greek  and  French  dramatic  poetry, 
he  comes  to  Shakespeare : 

As  a  model  for  the  new  dramatic  poetry  stands  the  immortal  William  Shakespeare 
like  a  Colossus  in  the  background.  Through  his  lofty  genius  he  was  able  to  raise  the 
Gothic  world  to  the  plane  of  Art,  as  the  Greeks  had  raised  the  ancient  world.  His  power 
did  not  lie  in  a  gift  of  Nature  which  chooses  the  wrong  course  ten  times  for  every  time 
that  it  chooses  aright.  In  every  genius,  there  is  as  great  desire  to  gain  culture  and 
knowledge  as  there  is  aptness  and  dexterity  in  acquiring  them.  The  tree,  excellent 
by  nature,  stands  suddenly  loaded  with  flowers,  and  the  flowers  grow  rapidly  into 
fruit.  That  was  Shakespeare's  history,  and  whoever  cannot  discover  in  him  knowledge 
and  ripe  judgment,  "sehn  wir,  worans  ihm  gebricht,  und  heissen  ihn  die  Zeitung 
lesen,"  as  the  editor  of  Ewald  once  remarked. 

But  just  as  certain  as  genius  is  a  sudden  gift  from  heaven,  independent  of  time 
and  circumstances,  unpredictable  and  unanalyzable,  there  is,  nevertheless,  in  the 

"  The  poem,  twenty  stanzas  in  all,  was  published  in  Dagen  newspaper.     It  is  quoted  here  from  the 
reprint  in  Liebenberg,  Bidrag  etc.  pp.  5-9. 
»  Kifibenhavn.    1807. 
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esthetic  as  in  the  moral  world,  a  certain  perfectibility,  developed  by  industry,  learn- 
ing, and  example,  which  is  the  highest  glory  of  mankind. —  .    .    . 

One  finds  here  the  unmistakable  note  of  an  apologia  pro  vita  sua, 
but  Oehlenschlaeger  applies  it  to  Shakespeare : 

Heaven  alone  knows  if  there  will  be  again  such  another  genius  as  Shakespeare: 
but  it  is  certain  that  we  moderns  with  all  our  love  and  respect  for  this  our  ancestor 
can  find  faults  and  imperfections  in  him.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  lose  themselves  in  spaciousness  and  aimlessness;  and  although  the 
great  dramatist  never  permits  this  expansiveness  to  evaporate,  in  turn,  into  air, 
although  he  never  ceases  to  be  dramatic,  we  do  find  the  rule  we  have  posited  as  essen- 
tial, unity  of  action,  violated  more  than  once.  This  is  a  fault  which  must  be  forgiven 
Shakespeare,  in  whom  one  must  rather  wonder  at  the  marvels  which  he,  the  pioneer 
.  .  .  was  able  to  accomplish;  but  in  us,  his  successors,  who  stand  on  his  broad 
shoulders,  it  cannot  be  forgiven. 

Oehlenschlaeger  then  points  out  that  in  respect  to  the  unities  of  time 
and  place,  we  are  bound  by  the  mechanical  conditions  of  the  modern  stage 
as  Shakespeare  was  not.  Hence  the  frequent  shifts  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama  are  neither  possible  nor  desirable. 

As  he  continued  to  read  Shakespeare,  and  no  doubt,  in  the  course 
of  his  work  on  the  translation  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Oehlen- 
schlaeger discovered  that  what  seemed  inharmonious  and  inorganic  was 
in  very  truth  pervaded  by  an  inner  unity  which  often  escaped  critics 
trained  in  classic  and  neo-classic  poetics.  His  long,  illuminating  preface 
to  that  translation  is,  like  that  to  Nordiske  Digte,  a  confession  of  spiritual 
growth.24  But  he  has  travelled  farther  since  then,  and  he  has  seen  more: 

Ought  it  really  be  necessary  to  defend  one  of  Shakespeare's  finest  comedies 
against  .  .  .  wrong-headed  criticism  ?  Yet  this  play  judged  by  French  rules  would 
be  condemned  as  barbarous;  it  possesses,  indeed,  certain  beauties  of  detail,  but  is 
without  harmony  or  coherence.  .  .  .  Who  is  the  hero?  What  is  the  main  action? 

He  points  out  some  of  the  grotesque  juxtapositions,  the  complete 
lack  of  anything  like  historical  verisimilitude,  the  riotous  confusion  of  men, 
events,  and  chronology.  But  he  reminds  the  reader  that  it  is  always  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  play  is  a  dream  "in  which  one  age  and  one  pic- 
ture alternate  with  and  fuse  with  another.  Unless  we  deny  that  a  poet 
can  dream  cunningly  and  beautifully,  we  will  not  deny  ourselves  the  joy 
of  sharing  the  vision." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  play  has  not  unity  and  coherence.  These 
are  immutable  principles,  and  no  work  of  art  can  be  without  them.  But 
there  is  an  outward  unity  of  form,  and  there  is  a  more  important  inward 
unity  of  tone  and  spirit.  This  is  the  unity  of  Shakespeare's  comedy. 

The  poet  purposes  ...  to  show  the  erotic-heroic,  the  comic-burlesque,  and 
the  supernatural  poetic  worlds  in  sharp  contrast,  that  thereby  he  may  reveal  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  each.  These  three  worlds  (the  two  opposite  poles  of  mankind, 

"  Cf.  p.  54. 
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high  and  low,  between  which  an  invisible  Genius  hovers  and  works)  are  beautifully 
bodied  forth  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  In  no  more  effective  way  could  high 
rank  and  love,  power  and  grace,  be  set  off  against  clownishness,  stupidity  and  in- 
competence. When  in  certain  scenes,  eloquence,  and  enthusiasm,  and  grace  have  found 
utterance  through  characters  of  high  station;  when  this  enthusiasm  and  grace  have 
risen,  in  the  fairy  scenes  to  the  loveliest  lyric  poetry,  comes  the  comic  contrast  of  the 
tradesmen,  incarnating  the  very  opposite  of  what  we  have  just  looked  upon,  and  so 
heightening  the  impression.  .  .  .  Could  the  snow  white  chin  and  rosy  lips  of  a 
Venetian  girl  be  more  strikingly  set  off  by  her  black  mask,  than  is  Titania's  as  she 
strokes  Bottom's  ass'  head  with  her  alabaster  hands?  Here,  as,  indeed  elsewhere, 
Shakespeare  has  employed  with  high  genius  the  art  of  gaining  effects,  of  illumi- 
nating the  picture  and  emphasizing  the  impression,  by  contrasts.  Not  gods  only, 
heroes,  and  honest  citizens  intermingle  here,  but  Ages.  On  the  wings  of  fancy  we 
float  lightly  from  classic  Greece  to  the  fairy-world  of  Asia,  and  thence  to  the  trade- 
guilds  of  London.  And  from  all  this  we  gain  a  distinct  feeling  and  clear  picture  of 
classes,  ages,  virtues,  faults.  .  .  . 

Finally,  Oehlenschlasger  points  out  that  the  play  is  not  so  devoid  of 
formal  coherence  as  the  superficial  reader  thinks. 

An  unimportant  quarrel  among  the  fairies  brings  about  the  confusion  of  the 
lovers.  It  is  their  wedding  which  the  tradesmen  would  honor  with  their  interlude. 
There  is,  accordingly,  a  kind  of  external  unity  in  the  plot,  if  it  be  not  considered  too 
strictly.  Indeed,  as  a  curiosity  in  Shakespeare,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  we  have 
here  unity  of  time  and  very  nearly  unity  of  place. 

The  play  constantly  parodies  itself  within  itself,  and  the  parody  does  not  weaken 
it,  but  shows  the  beautiful  yet  more  beautiful.  The  sublime  is  not  ridiculed;  the 
ridiculous  becomes  sublime  in  this  poetic-philosophic  contrast.  The  interlude  in  the 
fifth  act  is  capital  comedy.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  poetic  reader  will  scorn  it,  like 
Hippolyta,  but  rather  say,  with  Theseus:  "The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows, 
and  the  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend  them."  To  which  one  should 
add  .  .  .  ,  not  our  imagination,  but  the  poet's. 

Possibly  the  play  has  become  in  Oehlenschlseger's  analysis  too  much 
a  philosophical  document  and  too  little  a  dream;  yet  it  is  certainly  some- 
thing more  than  an  exquisite  tissue  of  gossamer  and  moonbeams. 

Oehlenschlaeger's  remaining  contributions  to  Shakespearean  criticism 
are  rather  slight  and  unimportant.  They  consist  of  three  articles  in  Pro- 
metheus, a  literary  and  critical  magazine  which  he  edited  in  1833. 25 

The  first  is  a  long  article  on  the  witch  scenes  and  the  porter  scene  in  Mac- 
beth?6 The  witches  of  Shakespeare,  Oehlenschlseger  writes,  are  ugly  and  dis- 
gusting creatures,  fitting  embodiments  of  the  Christian  idea  of  sin  and  retri- 
bution. Schiller,  under  the  influence  of  Greek  tragedy,  has  transformed  them 
into  beautiful  and  dignified  goddesses  of  fate.  Shakespeare's  is  a  moral  and 
Christian  conception;  Schiller's  ethical  and  Hellenic.  He  then  quotes  in  full 
Schiller's  porter  scene,  and  asks,  "But  is  not  the  ironical  humor  of  the  orig- 
inal much  more  dramatic  and  poetic?  Up  to  the  moment  when  the  crime 

«•  Prometheus.     Maanedsskrifl  for  Poesie,  Aesthetik  os  Kritik.     Udgivet  af  Oehlenschteger. 
*Ibid.    3:42-84. 
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is  discovered,  everything  in  the  castle  must  follow  its  normal  course. 
And  has  not  the  porter  been  drinking  and  carousing  with  the  rest  ?  This 
certainly  is  more  rational  than  the  idealized  scene  in  Schiller.  It  is  a  jest, 
but  a  grewsome  jest  with  hell."  Shakespeare  never  made  a  mistake  in  min- 
gling tragedy  and  low  comedy.  Could  anything  be  truer  dramatically  than 
the  grave-diggers  in  Hamlet,  the  fool  in  Lear,  or  the  nurse  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet?  In  a  closing  paragraph,  Oehlenschlseger  remarks  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  witch  scenes  of  Macbeth  without  thinking  of  the  Valkyrie 
scenes  of  Ewald's  Balder' s  Death.  Ewald  is  certainly  influenced  by  Shake- 
speare, but  in  borrowing  he  is  only  claiming  back  what  Shakespeare  took 
from  Scandinavian  mythology,  for  the  conception  of  the  function  and  being 
of  the  witches  is  thoroughly  Norse.  Ewald  makes  his  Valkyries  purely 
tragic,  with  no  suggestion  of  the  grotesque.  Nor  does  he  mix  Greek  and 
Germanic  mythology  as  Shakespeare  does  in  introducing  Hecate  in  a 
company  of  Scotch  witches — a  confusion  by  no  means  happy. 

In  the  second27  article  Oehlenschlasger  compares  Shakespeare's  Joan 
of  Arc  with  Schiller's.  He  is  unable  to  agree  with  Schlegel  that  Shake- 
speare's character  is  more  convincing  and  more  true  to  history  than  Schil- 
ler's. Surely,  if  Shakespeare  had  had  any  conception  of  the  real  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  he  would  not  have  made  her  out  a  liar  and  a  cheat.  Oehlenschlaeger 
thinks  that  the  mistake  was  due  not,  as  Schlegel  holds,  to  patriotic  prej- 
udice, but  to  ignorance.  Shakespeare  was  misled  by  wretched  (slette) 
English  chronicles.  It  thus  remained  for  a  great  German,  with  all  the  capa- 
cities of  the  German  tongue  for  heroic  themes  at  his  command,  to  rescue 
the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

The  third  article28  is  simply  a  reprint  of  the  Amleth  saga  from  Saxo, 
in  Vedel's  noble  translation.  "Much  has  been  written  about  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet,"  says  Oehlenschlseger,  "but  I  desire  to  add  a  word,  since  it  is  taken 
from  the  history  of  our  fatherland."  The  story,  however,  is  left  to  tell 
its  own  tale  without  comment. 


Foersom  was  not  in  any  real  sense  a  literary  critic;  his  genius  was 
creative  and  poetic  rather  than  analytical.  But  on  occasion  he  could  speak 
up  manfully  in  defense  of  Shakespeare,  as  in  his  stinging  reply  to  Thaarup, 
and  his  fine  enthusiasm  and  sound  knowledge  made  him  a  glorious  mission- 
ary. In  1811,  when  he  lived  in  high  hopes  of  soon  producing  -Hamlet  at 
the  Royal  Theatre,  he  wrote  an  article,  obviously  a  kind  of  glorified  press 
notice,  on  "Hamlet"  on  the  London  Stage.29  He  gives  an  accurate  account 

»  Ibid.    4:34-63. 
"Ibid.    4:350-59. 

"  Lasnint  for  Dyrkerc  ot  Yndere  af  Skucspilkunstcn.     1811-1812.     Udgiven  af   Peter  Thun  Foersom. 
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of  the  cuttings  and  alterations  made  for  stage  purposes,  discriminating 
criticism,  of  course  at  second  hand,  of  the  great  actors  who  had  played 
in  the  title-r61e,  and  other  information  which  might  prepare  the  Danish 
public  for  the  great  venture  that  so  completely  absorbed  his  own  inter- 
ests and  energies.  He  sharply  criticises  the  English  managers  for  their 
cutting  of  the  grave-diggers  scene  and  for  the  uniformly  wretched  ver- 
sions in  which  they  permit  Hamlet  to  be  played.  The  closing  paragraph, 
with  its  strictures  on  the  English  and  American  star  system,  has  a  certain 
point  even  today: 

Shakespeare's  best  days  are  doubtless  over  in  England.  He  cannot  be  studied, 
not  to  say  sacred,  in  a  country  which  calls  Kotzebue  Germany's  Shakespeare!  Like 
several  of  his  plays,  Hamlet  is  not  performed  as  it  came  from  his  hand,  but  in  cuttings, 
adaptations,  and  so-called  "improvements." 

Such  stage  adaptations  may  possibly  be  necessary,  but  it  is  a  fact,  never- 
theless, that  Hamlet  is  rarely  well  played  in  London.  Only  the  important 
roles  are  placed  in  good  hands. 

Whether  or  not  this  has  been  true  for  a  long  time,  I  do  not  know,  but  so  far  as 
Hamlet  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  strange  that  both  Lichtenberg  and  Davis  mention 
only  the  important  r&les,  Hamlet,  Polonius,  Ophelia,  the  Ghost,  and  entirely  pass  over 
r&les  equally  important,  at  least  in  their  place — the  king,  Fortinbras,  Horatio,  Rosen- 
crantz,  Guildenstern,  the  queen,  the  grave-diggers,  and  others,  a  proof,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  there  was  nothing  to  say  about  the  actors  who  played  these  parts,  and 
therefore  it  was  best  to  remain  silent. 

The  dramatic  tradition  which  Foersom  knew  demanded  that  Osric 
be  as  well  done  as  Hamlet,  that  the  part  of  the  queen  be  entrusted  to  as 
competent  hands  as  that  of  Ophelia.  Fortunately  that  is  still  the  tradition 
on  the  Danish  stage. 


The  example  of  Germany,  the  propaganda  of  Foersom,  the  criticism 
of  Rahbek,  Oehlenschlaeger,  Abrahamson,  Meisling,  and  many  others, 
had  not  quite  destroyed  the  old  conception  of  Shakespeare  as  an  inspired 
barbarian,  even  in  1816.  Pavels  and  Thaarup  had  probably  not  altered 
their  opinions.  But  it  is  a  bit  odd,  in  the  same  year  as  Oehlenschlagger's 
preface  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  to  come  upon  the  following  anti- 
quated criticism  in  Nyeste  Skilderier  af  Kjobenhavn.30  The  writer,  who 
is  anonymous,  tells  us  that  his  purpose  is  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
extravagant  praise  of  those  to  whom  Shakespeare  is  in  all  respects  admir- 
able, and  the  iconoclasm  of  those,  who,  like  Voltaire,  take  a  delight  in 
finding  fault.  The  writer  is  ready  to  make  allowances  for  the  fact  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  for  a  stage  different  from  our  own;  he  is  willing  to 

»  25:1479  ff. 
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admit  that  much  of  the  criticism  of  his  anachronisms,  his  lack  of  learn- 
ing, and  his  blunders  in  history,  is  beside  the  point,  but  he  still  insists 
that  Shakespeare  has  serious  and  radical  weaknesses.  The  real  point 
of  the  essay,  which,  despite  its  lack  of  insight,  is  excellently  written,  is 
summed  up  in  a  single  paragraph. 

Great,  indeed,  [Shakespeare]  must  be  called,  since  the  range  and  force  of  his 
native  genius,  both  in  tragedy  and  in  comedy,  are  unexcelled.  But  it  is  a  wild  and 
stormy  genius,  which  offends  good  taste  and  is  unsustained  by  knowledge  of  art.  He 
has  long  been  worshipped  by  the  English  people;  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  him;  oceans  of  criticism  have  been  expended  in  explaining  his  words  and  his 
"conceits,"  and  yet  there  remain  even  now  serious  doubts  whether  his  faults  or  his 
merits  are  the  greater.  Admirable  scenes  and  passages  without  number  are  to  be 
found  in  his  plays — passages  which  surpass  anything  to  be  found  in  any  other  dram- 
atist; but  hardly  one  of  the  plays  can  be  read  with  unbroken  pleasure  from  beginning 
to  end.  Besides  excessive  irregularity  of  plot,  there  are  often  strained  ideas  and  coarse 
expressions,  a  certain  turgid  bombast,  and  bits  of  word-play  which  he  takes  a  strange 
delight  in  following  up.  And  these  things  interrupt  us  precisely  when  we  least  wish  it. 
For  these  faults,  however,  Shakespeare  atones  by  two  of  the  greatest  excellences  a 
dramatic  poet  can  possess — his  power  of  lively  and  varied  characterization,  and  his 
strong  and  vivid  delineation  of  human  passion.  These  are  cardinal  virtues. 

Of  course  this  sort  of  criticism  was  already  obsolete.  Shakespeare  had 
become,  in  Foersom's  translations,  a  possession  of  the  Danish  people, 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  echoes  of  Voltaire.  Popular  periodicals  contain 
from  now  on  numerous  little  articles  on  Shakespeare — his  life,  his  family 
history,  his  birthplace,  and  retellings,  in  more  or  less  lively  fashion,  of 
the  familiar  apocryphal  anecdotes  which  so  long  embellished  his  biography. 
They  are  absolutely  without  value;  but  the  fact  that  they  were  published 
in  journals  addressed  to  the  lower  stratum  of  readers  makes  it  clear  that 
by  the  year  of  Foersom's  death,  Shakespeare  was  as  firmly  intrenched 
in  Denmark  as  he  had  long  been  in  Germany.  The  old  tradition,  however, 
died  hard.  Thus,  more  than  a  decade  later,  in  1828,  we  find  no  less  a  person 
than  Professor  Odin  Wolff  writing  in  Journal  for  Psychologi,  Historie, 
Literatur  og  Kunst,31  "Ben  Jonson  says  that  Shakespeare  did  not  know 
how  to  blot.  In  other  words,  a  charge  that  he  lacked  a  critical  sense. 
A  serious  defect;  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  his  not  having  studied  the  an- 
cients." 

More  pretentious  than  these  fugitive  pieces  and  of  distinct  merit, 
is  an  article  on  Hamlet  by  the  historian  Ludwig  Helwig  in  For  Literatur 
og  Kritik.*2  The  conception  of  Hamlet  as  a  dual  nature  destroyed  by  the 
conflict  between  duty  and  pale  reflection,  is  not  new,  but  Holweg  pre- 
sents it  with  skill  and  eloquence  and  with  no  little  insight  into  the  most 
elusive  of  tragic  characters. 

"2:283.      1828. 
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Literary  criticism  is  of  the  greatest  service  to  us  when  it  seeks  to  pene- 
trate in  the  glow  of  imagination  to  the  life-giving  principle  of  a  work  of  art, 
to  interpret  this  truthfully,  and  to  show  forth  its  presence  at  every  point 
and  in  each  detail.  A  play,  for  instance,  reveals  from  the  angle  of  the  dram- 
atist's choosing  a  segment  of  life.  What  is  the  angle?  What  is  the 
conception  at  the  heart  of  it  all?  How  has  the  artist  builded  that  the 
dominant  conception  may  be  communicated  unimpaired  to  him  who  reads? 
These  questions  the  critic  will  feel,  and  the  value  of  his  criticism  depends 
upon  the  truth  and  illumination  of  his  answers. 

Carsten  Hauch  has  become  a  classic  in  Danish  literature,  and  he  has 
gone  the  way  of  every  classic,  much  talked  about  and  seldom  read.  I 
suppose  that  this  is  true  even  more  of  his  critical  writings  than  of  his  plays 
and  historical  romances.  But  that  criticism  is  as  fresh  today  as  the  day  it 
was  written,  for  it  is  the  record  of  the  efforts  of  a  sympathetic  imagination 
to  see,  to  understand,  and  to  interpret  honestly.  His  critical  method, 
abstracted  from  the  essays,  seems,  like  Arnold's,  a  little  cold.  It  is  sound 
and  right,  however,  beyond  all  cavil.  To  Hauch  the  first  duty  of  the  critic 
was  to  discover  the  basic  idea  (Grundide),  and  then  to  show  how  consis- 
tently the  basic  idea  was  felt  from  first  to  last  in  the  work  before  him.  This 
is  his  method  in  his  essays  on  the  plays  of  Shakespeare;  and  even  if  it  be 
true  that  his  personal  idiosyncrasies  and  his  passion  for  symmetry  some- 
times lead  to  violent  interpretations,  the  reader  for  the  moment  is  carried 
away  and  ready  to  yield.  Consistent  methodology,  a  firm  technique, 
sympathy,  and  persuasive  style  make  his  criticism  of  Shakespeare  alto- 
gether the  best  in  Danish  before  Brandes.  To  Hauch,  Shakespeare  was 
a  great  conscious  artist  who  knew  precisely  what  he  wanted  to  do  and 
precisely  how  to  do  it.  No  one  had  discovered  it  in  Denmark,  and  no  one 
anywhere  had  demonstrated  it  so  symmetrically,  so  consistently,  so  mi- 
nutely in  single  plays. 

The  first  of  these  essays,  on  Macbeth,  appeared  in  Nordisk  Univer- 
sitets-Tidsskrift,  in  1854.33  In  the  opening  paragraph  Hauch  remarks 
that  just  as  each  of  Shakespeare's  plays  uncovers  new  deeps  in  the  human 
soul,  so  each  one  is  distinguished  by  a  new  diction  and  style.  In  Macbeth, 
the  style,  in  the  speeches  of  the  two  chief  characters,  has  a  twofold  quality. 
"When  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  are  in  the  company  of  others,  their 
speech  is,  as  a  rule,  disguised,  nattering,  affected,  so  that  they  seem  to  be 
putting  into  practice  the  maxim  of  the  French  statesman  that  language 
is  given  not  to  reveal  but  to  conceal  thought.  .  .  .  When  Macbeth  is 
alone,  however,  or  with  his  wife,  or  when  he  is  overwhelmed  by  some 

"  Nogle  Kritiske  Undersogelser  med  Hensyn  til  Tragedien  Macbeth.  Af  Etatsraad  Professor  Hauch. 
Nordisk  Universitetstidsskrijt  1:21  ff.  Kjobenhavn-Lund-Christiania-Upsala.  1854-55.  Reprinted  in 
Aesthetiske  Afhandlinger  og  Recensioner  pp.  163  ff.  Kjobenhavn.  1861. 
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secret  power  within  him,  the  style  changes  completely :  at  times  it  is  like 
the  sighs  and  lamentations  of  a  lost  soul,  or  like  defiance  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  in  the  depths;  at  times,  of  a  truth,  it  is  as  though  a  volcano  opened, 
and  flame  from  the  nether  world  burst  up  into  light  to  bring  fear  and  despair 
to  the  souls  of  men."  Now  this  duality  in  the  character  of  the  speeches 
corresponds  to  the  significance  of  the  play :  Macbeth  is  a  tragedy  of  demon- 
iacal powers  in  human  life.  They  remain  hidden  in  guarded  moments, 
but  at  times  in  secret,  or  when  they  are  evoked  by  outside  forces,  or  when, 
in  course  of  time,  they  gain  the  mastery,  they  burst  forth  to  wreak  ruin 
on  themselves  and  the  world.  Macbeth  himself  bodies  forth  a  demon, 
one  who,  like  Lucifer,  has  fallen  from  heaven,  but  who  still  bears  about 
him  gleams  of  his  original  lustre.  "This  drama,  so  far  as  it  is  at  all 
possible  within  the  limitations  of  human  work,  reproduces  for  us  the  Pri- 
meval Tragedy  when  the  demons  rebelled  against  the  Most  High.  Mac- 
beth resembles  the  Prince  of  Demons  at  least  in  this,  that  although  at 
the  outset  he  shines  with  a  light  brighter  than  the  light  of  thousands,  he 
is  not  contented,  but  is  seized  by  that  spirit  of  contradictions  which  shows 
him  his  greatness  in  his  ruin.  When  he  stretches  out  impious  hands  after 
the  highest  things,  and  turns  against  the  gracious  ruler  who  has  showered 
him  with  benefits,  he  is  plunged  down  into  a  bottomless  abyss.  And  still 
there  shines  a  light  out  of  the  abyss,  and  sighs  rise  out  of  it,  as  though  he 
were  seeking  once  more  the  world  from  which  his  crimes  have  cast  him  out." 
This  thesis  of  Macbeth  as  the  microcosm  of  sin  and  all  our  woe,  Hauch  then 
tries  to  establish  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  play.  For  each  detail 
subserves  the  great  design.  "As  the  mature  plant  is  hidden  in  the  seed, 
so  that  nothing  can  come  forth  which  is  not  latent  in  the  seed,  so,  too, 
with  a  work  of  art ;  for  this  also  is  an  organism,  in  which  the  end  must  be 
potentially  present  from  the  beginning." 

In  Afhandlinger  og  Aesthetiske  Betragtninger  is  an  essay  on  King  Lear,3* 
written  in  1851,  but  apparently  not  published  till  1885.  Hauch  conceives 
of  Lear  as  the  tragedy  of  unbridled  passions,  and  this  conception,  as  in 
the  case  of  Macbeth,  he  supports  by  a  microscopic  examination.  In  Lear, 
in  Goneril  and  Regan,  in  Gloster  and  Edmund,  these  passions  are  nursecl 
by  flattery  and  self-indulgence,  and  at  the  critical  moment  they  sweep 
away  all  bounds  and  hurry  them  to  their  destruction.  In  the  old  king, 
however,  and  in  Gloster,  are  elements  of  nobility,  which,  when  sin  begotten 
of  passion  has  done  its  worst,  assert  themselves,  and  make  possible  final 
peace  and  reconciliation  and  the  entrance  to  a  new  life.  The  analysis  of 
Cordelia's  character  and  Edgar's  is  admirable,  and  familiar  as  is  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  interaction  of  the  two  plots,  Hauch  carries  it  out  to  such 
minute  detail  that  the  reader  is  made  to  see,  as  perhaps  he  has  never  seen 

M  Kritiske  Bemzrkninger  med  Hensyn  til  Kone  Lear.     In  Afhandlingtr  01  Aesthcliske  Betragtninfcr, 
Af  C.  Hauch.    KjSbenhavn.     1855. 
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before,  how  cunning  and  conscious  a  craftsman  Shakespeare  was.  There 
is  a  fine  differentiation,  too,  between  the  real  madness  of  Lear  and  the 
feigned  madness  of  Edgar. 

It  seems,  at  least  at  the  outset,  that  Edgar's  madness,  although  assumed,  has  a 
greater  verisimilitude  than  Lear's;  for  at  first  the  latter  does  not  talk  so  wildly,  and 
there  is  greater  consecutiveness  in  his  ideas.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  king 
is  still  [in  the  scene  on  the  heath]  at  a  turning  point,  and  not  yet  completely  under 
the  spell  of  madness.  Edgar,  on  the  other  hand,  has  learned  his  role  by  heart;  he 
has  gone  from  town  to  town  rattling  off  his  jargon,  and  he  carries  off  his  part  with 
perfect  naturalness.  The  king,  moreover,  has  a  fixed  obsession;  Edgar  merely  pre- 
tends that  he  is  possessed  by  certain  devils  whose  names  he  has  learned  .... 
Edgar,  in  a  conscious  and  reasoned  way,  has  gained  a  virtuosity  in  his  art.  .  .  . 

In  Lear's  madness  there  is  no  art;  it  is  tragically  real. 

A  third  essay,  Shakespeare's  Skjarsommernatsdrom,  in  Aesthetiske 
Afliandlinger  og  Recensioner,K  interprets  this  play  more  simply  than  Oeh- 
lenschlaeger's  preface  of  1816.  Hauch  considers  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  a  flawless  example  of  romantic  drama.  Not  only  that;  it  is  one 
of  the  great  fountainheads  of  modern  romanticism.  "The  essential  thing 
in  any  romantic  work  is,  I  doubt  not,  the  idea  of  a  greater  and  more  glo- 
rious world  behind  the  present,  which,  whether  made  visible  in  a  poetic 
embodiment,  or  merely  felt  in  dim  moods,  or  perceived  through  marvelous 
coincidences.  .  .  throws  its  light  on  the  life  of  man,  and  gives  to  it  its 
significance."  If  we  examine  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  from  this  point 
of  view,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  the  very  essence  of  romance.  But  what 
problem  of  life  does  it  illuminate?  What,  indeed,  but  youthful  and  unre- 
flective  love?  The  mazes  of  the  love  story  weave  themselves  against  a 
background  of  well  ordered  society  (Theseus  and  his  Athens)  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  twilight  and  starlight  and  dawn  of  fairyland. 

Hauch  shows  how  dexterously  the  three  worlds  of  the  Athenians,  the 
fairies,  and  the  tradesmen  are  interwoven.  Theseus  represents  the  estab- 
lished order  with  which  the  unpremeditated  love  of  the  young  men  and 
maidens  collides;  the  fairy  world  not  only  incarnates  the  lyric  poetry  of 
love,  but  directs  the  fortunes  of  the  lovers;  and  the  tradesmen,  besides 
b'eing  drawn  skilfully  into  the  main  plot,  serve  admirably  the  purpose  of 
contrast.  And  again  Hauch  insists  that  this  seemingly  chaotic  comedy 
is  an  organic  work  of  art,  not  one  detail  of  which  can  be  taken  away. 

Clever  and  interesting  is  a  review  which  Hauch  imagines  a  critic  might 
write  if  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  were  to  be  performed  today  as  a 
new  work.  Such  a  reviewer,  of  course,  would  roundly  denounce  the  ana- 
chronisms, the  disregard  of  history  and  objective  truth.  To  all  of  which 
Hauch  answers  that  if  a  work  of  art,  once  you  grant  the  premises,  is  poet- 
ically true  and  is  consistent  throughout,  literality  is  of  no  consequence. 

»  Pp.  232-301.     Kjebenhavn.     1861.     Originally  published  in  Nordisk  Unitersitelstidsskrift.     2:36  B. 
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And  in  his  essay  his  aim  has  been  to  show  the  poetic  truth  and  the  inter- 
nal consistency. 

A  third  volume  of  Hauch's  essays,  Afhandlinger  og  Aesthetiske  Be- 
tragtninger.  Ny  Rakke,™  contains  two  further  essays  on  Shakespeare,  Ro- 
meo og  Julie  and  Nogle  Bemarkninger  om  en  Charaktergruppe  i  Shakespeares 
"Hamlet."  In  the  study  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hauch  first  briefly  accounts 
for  the  sources,  and  then  goes  on  to  demonstrate  the  remarkable  par- 
allelism between  the  main  plot  and  the  old  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe, 
a  parallelism  which  he  had  already  pointed  out  in  his  essay  on  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.  The  resemblance  was  mentioned,  but  not  developed,  by 
Carl  Simrock,  in  183 1.37  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  Hauch  knew  Char- 
acters of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  If  he  had,  he  would  certainly  have  credited 
Simrock  with  the  suggestion.  The  tone,  moreover,  of  Hauch's  demon- 
stration, leaves  little  doubt  that  he  believed  the  observation  to  be  original. 

We  see  in  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  two  lovers  who  are  kept  apart  by  the  enmity  of 
their  parents.  At  last  they  appoint  a  tryst  at  the  grave  of  an  ancient  king.  Thisbe 
comes  first,  but,  pursued  by  a  lioness,  drops  her  veil,  which  the  lioness  tears  to  pieces. 
Now  comes  the  lover,  who,  when  he  sees  the  veil  bloody  and  torn,  naturally  believes 
that  his  beloved  has  been  slain,  and  kills  himself.  Thisbe,  in  the  meantime,  has 
sought  refuge  in  a  cave.  When  she  returns,  she  sees  the  body  of  her  lover,  and  follows 
him  in  death.  In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  too,  the  lovers  are  separated  by  a  feud  between 
the  parents;  here,  too,  the  lovers  are  to  meet  at  a  grave  (or,  rather,  in  the  vault  itself) ; 
here,  too,  the  maiden  comes  first  to  the  trysting  place;  here,  too,  the  lover  is  deceived 
by  appearances  into  believing  that  his  sweetheart  is  dead,  and,  in  his  despair,  kills 
himself;  and  when  Juliet  sees  the  body  of  Romeo,  she,  too,  like  Thisbe,  kills  herself. 
In  this  way,  the  one  story,  step  by  step,  parallels  the  other. 

There  are  differences,  of  course,  which  the  critic  is  careful  to  indicate. 
The  progress  of  the  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  story  depends  largely  upon 
external  conditions  in  nature.  Thisbe,  pursued  by  a  lioness,  seeks  refuge 
in  a  cave.  In  Romeo  and  Juliet  the  human  will  asserts  itself.  Juliet  goes 
deliberately  into  the  vault  that  she  may  keep  faith  with  her  lover. 

From  this  point,  then,  Hauch  proceeds  to  his  analysis  of  the  play, 
and  toward  the  close  discusses  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Romeo  and 
Juliet  is  to  be  considered  a  tragedy  in  the  true  sense,  or  a  romantic  play 
with  an  unhappy  ending,  since  the  two  lovers  are  not  the  victims  of  their 
own  guilt.  His  answer  sums  up  also  his  interpretation  of  the  play. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  Lessing  has  said,  is  a  play  on  which 
love  itself  has  wrought;  wherein,  in  other  words,  one  of  the  mightiest  of  human 
passions  is  exemplified  in  the  characters,  in  all  its  depth  and  felicity  and  fullness,  in  all 
the  fresh  spring  beauty  that  accompanies  it,  and  in  all  its  devastating  agony, — then 
we  must  be  grateful  to  the  poet  for  it,  whether  it  fits  into  our  schemes  of  classification 
or  not. 

"  KjObenhavn.    1869.    Romeo  og  Julie  pp.  201  ff.    Hamlet  pp.  271  ff. 
"  See  New  Variorum  Shakespeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet  p.  400  note. 
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Now  and  again  in  this  study  the  reader  will  find  some  of  that  fine- 
spun theorizing  which  is  the  bane  of  other  critics  besides  Hauch.  Thus 
his  passion  to  find  everywhere  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  pattern  leads 
him  into  such  aberrations  as  the  following: 

The  fifth  act  opens  in  Mantua.  Romeo  enters,  his  heart  lighter,  for  he  has  had  a 
happy  dream.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  dead,  but  that  his  beloved  called  him  back 
to  life  with  a  kiss,  and  that  he  then  became  an  emperor.  This  premonition  of  good 
fortune  on  the  eve  of  misfortune  is  extremely  beautiful.  Perhaps  a  deeper  thought 
is  concealed  here,  namely  that  in  death  he  is  really  to  be  united  with  his  beloved, 
and  raised  to  a  higher,  hitherto  unknown,  glory. 

The  second  essay  in  the  volume  concerns  itself  only  with  one  group 
of  characters  in  Hamlet,  Polonius,  Laertes,  and  Ophelia.  The  substance 
will  be  found  in  two  paragraphs : 

I  shall  try  to  show,  what  in  my  opinion  is  indisputable,  that  there  is  one  funda- 
mental idea  in  which  the  explanation  of  their  fate  is  to  be  sought.  We  shall  find 
once  more  that  Shakespeare  never  introduces  characters  merely  for  their  own  sake, 
but  in  accordance  with  a  basic  principle,  without  which  no  tragic  whole  is  possible. 

Polonius'  whole  strength  and  energy  are  concentrated  on  the  object  of  raising 
the  fortunes  of  his  family;  and  precisely  because  they  are  so  concentrated,  he  plunges 
himself  and  his  family  into  disaster.  This  is  the  basic  idea  which  the  poet  in  masterful 
fashion  and  with  rigid  consistency  presents  to  us  in  concrete  images. 

The  reader  will  not  always  agree  with  Hauch;  he  will  sometimes  think 
him  fanciful  and  over-methodical,  but  he  will  not  fail  to  respect  his  method, 
his  intelligence,  and  his  sturdy  honesty. 

Some  years  after  Hauch's  study  of  Macbeth  in  Nordisk  Universitets- 
tidsskrift,  Clemens  Pedersen  published  in  the  same  magazine  a  char- 
acteristic essay  on  King  Lear?*  He  finds  the  theme  of  Lear  in  the  Old 
Testament  doom,  "I  will  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children, 
even  unto  the  fourth  generation."  This  is  a  solemn  and  terrifying  judg- 
ment, and  it  is  not  strange  that  commentators  have,  in  one  way  or  another, 
sought  to  evade  it.  But  it  can  not  be  evaded.  In  it  is  expressed  the 
continuity  of  law  and  the  iron  sequence  of  cause  and  effect.  If  the  prin- 
ciple itself  has  been  misunderstood,  it  is  not  strange  that  Lear,  in  which 
the  same  moral  law  is  embodied,  should  be  misinterpreted.  Tate,  for 
example,  has  not  understood  the  play,  and  for  King  Lear  he  has  substi- 
tuted a  romance,  with  love  and  marriage,  and  poetic  justice.  Roscher's 
interpretation  of  Lear's  weakness,  "Er  hat  das  Wort  an  die  Stelle  der 
That,  die  Rede  an  die  Stellung  der  Gesinnung  gesetzt,"  is  too  vague  to 
mean  anything,  and  Ulrici's,  that  the  tragedy  depends  on  Lear's  demand 
for  the  love  of  his  daughters,  "nicht  als  Vater,  sondern  als  Liebender," 
is  blasphemy  or  nonsense.  Equally  mistaken  is  the  view  that  it  is  a  trag- 
edy of  unnatural  daughters,  for  in  that  case  Goneril  and  Regan  would 

»•  III  (1857).    pp.  59  S.    Reprinted  in  Dramatureisk  Kritik  pp.  150-96.    KjSbenhavn.     1860. 
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be  mere  personifications  of  evil,  and  then  we  should  have  no  play  at  all. 
No ;  the  crux  of  the  tragedy  of  Lear  lies  simply  in  this :  he  is  a  creature  of 
fantasy,  self-will,  and  vanity.  Undoubtedly  these  qualities  had  governed 
his  training  of  his  children.  It  had  bred  in  the  elder  sisters  contempt  and 
hate,  and  in  Cordelia,  a  dislike  for  Goneril  and  Regan,  and  a  determination 
not  to  be  as  they.  The  sins  of  the  father  are  visited  on  him  and  on  his  chil- 
dren. 

8 

Since  a  Danish  actor  in  his  time  plays  many  parts,  and  is  identified 
in  the  popular  mind  with  many  roles,  though  these  as  a  rule  are  of  one  type, 
he  can  not  become  so  intimately  associated  with  one  character  as  do  some 
English  and  American  actors.  The  life  and  work  of  Frederick  Hoedt, 
however,  is  bound  up  with  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  as  intimately  as  that 
of  Sothern,  and  his  one  great  triumph  was  the  title-r61e  in  Hamlet.  Hoedt 
was  decidedly  more  than  a  professional  actor;  he  was,  if  not  a  distinguished 
philosopher,  at  least  a  serious  thinker.  He  had  come  to  the  stage  compar- 
atively late  in  life,  after  years  of  hesitation  and  reflection;  he  had  dis- 
tinct theories  of  his  art,  and  he  meant,  as  a  conscientious  artist,  to  carry 
these  out.  Very  soon,  however,  he  found  that  they  did  not  square  with 
those  of  the  director,  Johan  Ludvig  Heiberg,  and  in  the  end  he  was  forced 
to  leave  the  stage  long  before  his  time.  The  history  of  all  this  had  best 
be  left  to  another  chapter,  but  it  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  little  book  in  which  he  laid  down  his  esthetic  creed — Om  del 
Skjonne.  Udkast  til  en  Christelig  JEsthetik.™ 

The  essay  is  an  attempt  to  define  the  basis  of  our  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  to  differentiate  the  forms  of  art,  and  to  define  art  itself.  It  is 
dogmatically  theological,  and  aims  frankly  at  the  formulation  of  a  system 
of  Protestant  esthetics.  Protestantism  and  Luther,  according  to  Hoedt, 
first  made  secular  art  possible  by  accentuating  the  reality  and  legitimacy 
of  the  physical  world;  whereas  Catholicism  had  made  art  ascetic  and  tran- 
scendental. The  post-Raphaelites  he  explains  by  saying  that  they  were 
merely  nominal  Catholics.  The  distinctly  dogmatic  theological  premise 
is  found  in  the  assumption  that  man  can  not  attain  the  ideal  nor  embody 
it  in  art  because  of  original  sin. 

Hoedt  begins  with  two  postulates:  first,  that  Faith  is  the  root  of  all 
the  branches  of  spiritual  activity;  the  soul  of  all  spiritual  life.  Second, 
that  Christianity  is,  if  not  the  true,  although  he  believes  it  is  the  true, 
at  least  that  form  of  religion  which  is  nearest  the  true  form — a  reserva- 
tion, however,  which,  as  he  says,  he  makes  only  that  his  postulate  may 
be  unassailable. 

"  Kjebenhavn.    1856.    A  second  edition  in  1857. 
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He  then  goes  on  to  define  art  by  comparison  with  the  other  forms  of 
presenting  truth: 

Faith  is  the  personal  expression  of  the  Ideal,  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  Good; 
Science,  the  rational  expression  of  the  Ideal,  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  True; 
and  Art  the  imaginative  [billedlige]  expression  of  the  Ideal,  particularly  in  the  form 
of  the  Beautiful.  From  this  it  is  self-evident  that  the  man  of  science,  as  well  as  the 
artist,  must  be  a  man  of  faith. 

The  purpose  of  all  art,  then,  is  the  expression  of  the  ideal,  but  not 
of  an  ideal  which  has  no  real  existence.  It  must  be  the  Ideal  in  the  Real, 
the  Real  in  the  Ideal.  "He  [the  artist]  must  show  us  the  truth  in  reality,  so 
that  every  work  of  art  must  be  at  the  same  time  real  and  true,  or,  as  it 
may  also  be  phrased,  concrete  and  ideal."  To  the  possible  objection  that 
Truth,  to  find  expression  in  a  work  of  art,  must  in  itself  be  beautiful,  Hoedt 
answers  with  the  Keatsian  maxim  that  truth  is  always  beautiful.  The 
artist  "reveals  the  world  by  the  aid  of  the  ideal,  and  the  world  thus  illu- 
minated reflects  the  light  and  discovers  the  Ideal,  which  is  Christ." 

As  an  example  of  the  illumination  of  life  through  the  Ideal,  and  of 
the  Ideal  through  life  thus  illuminated,  Hoedt  selects  Shakespeare's  Rich- 
ard III: 

The  problem  here,  as  always,  was  to  show  us  the  Ideal  [Christ],  and  the  means 
is  Richard,  one  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  who  ever  lived.  One  cannot  deny  that 
the  problem  was  interesting.  And  what  does  Shakespeare  do?  He  glorifies,  idealizes 
him.  But  how?  Does  he  make  Richard  better  or  more  beautiful?  Does  he  make 
of  him,  for  instance,  a  sentimental  scoundrel,  like  Bertram  in  Robert  le  Diable?  By 
no  means.  He  portrays  him  precisely  as  he  was.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
more  bitter  dose  and  a  more  disagreeable  mouthful  for  all  false  idealists,  all  sugary 
estheticians,  and  all  worshippers  of  traditional  art  than  the  palsied,  lame,  hunch- 
backed criminal  who  in  this  play  is  the  tragic  hero.  So  far  from  apologizing  for  him, 
Shakespeare  has  made  him  even  more  hideous  than  he  really  was,  a  fact  which  Bulwer 
has  commented  on  in  The  Last  of  the  Barons — although  Bulwer  has  misunderstood 
Shakespeare.  In  reality  Shakespeare  has  not  magnified  Richard's  physical  deformity — 
only  poor  actors  do  that — he  has  merely  strongly  accentuated  it,  partly  through  the 
mouths  of  others,  as  an  expression  of  their  repugnance,  and  partly  through  Richard's 
own,  to  motivate  his  hate  of  God  and  man.  .  .  .  Shakespeare  has  done  Reality 
full  justice;  how  does  he  show  us  Truth,  the  Ideal?  First  of  all,  through  Richard's 
hypocrisy.  Richard  cloaks  himself,  as  he  confesses,  with  rags  of  scripture,  acknowledg- 
ing thereby  the  validity  of  the  very  law  [Fordring]  to  which  he  does  not  conform. 
In  the  second  place,  through  Richard's  fear.  A  sound  frightens  him.  An  old  bard 
has  prophesied  that  Richmond  shall  be  king,  and  Richard  is  so  terrified  that  he  shudders 
at  hearing  a  name — Rougemont — which  resembles  Richmond.  Finally,  the  theme 
is  borne  out  through  Richard's  despair.  When  panic-stricken  to  the  very  soul  at 
the  curses  of  those  he  has  murdered,  he  rushes  out  of  his  feverish  sleep  the  night  before 
the  battle,  and  exclaims: 

I  shall  despair, — There  is  no  creature  loves  me — 

who  does  not  feel  the  force  of  that  love,  so  necessary  to  everyone,  which  Richard 
has  cast  aside,  and  for  which  he  now  longs  ?     He  is  even  driven  to  call  upon  God : 
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Have  mercy,  Jesu! — 
He  checks  himself  promptly: 

Soft !     I  did  but  dream. 

But  the  very  correction  testifies  doubly  of  the  power  of  Christ,  for  it  shows  that 
Richard  has  invoked  Him  against  his  will.  And  when,  later,  he  tells  Catesby  of  the 
awful  dreams  he  has  had,  he  exclaims  involuntarily: 

By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  tonight 

Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard 

Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers. 

This  is  extraordinarily  beautiful.  Christ  is  so  irresistible  that  he  is  proclaimed  through 
the  mouth  of  Richard,  that  He  compels  this  colossal  demon,  against  his  will,  to  become 
His  apostle.  And  when  Richard,  after  his  horse  is  shot  from  under  him,  and  after 
he  has  fought  like  a  lion  and  slain  five  Richmonds,  exhausted  and  pale,  totters  on  to 
the  stage  with  the  ever  misunderstood  words, 

A  horse !  A  horse !     My  kingdom  for  a  horse ! 

— that  is,  Am  I  to  lose,  then,  for  a  miserable  horse,  this  crown  which  I  have  bought 
with  my  soul's  salvation?  Is  the  greatest  of  human  power  so  helpless  against  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  Almighty's  finger? — who  does  not  then  see  the  Eternal  Judge 
in  a  glory  of  majesty  that  causes  one  to  forget  the  criminal?  Never  has  a  great 
artist  presented  a  more  splendid  figure  of  Christ  through  a  greater  sinner.  And 
Richard  III  is  therefore  Shakespeare's,  that  is  to  say  the  world's,  greatest  tragedy.'0 

The  remainder  of  the  essay  does  not  concern  us.  Hoedt  goes  on  to 
discuss  Genius — the  ability  to  see  the  Ideal,  and  Talent,  the  power  of 
giving  visible  outward  expression  to  the  vision;  and  he  closes  with  an  analy- 
sis of  Sacred  Art— the  direct  embodiment  [Fremstilling]  of  the  Divine, 
to  which  no  human  power  attains. 

In  a  long  footnote,  Hoedt  advances  his  original  interpretation41  of 
the  words, 

A  horse !     A  horse !     My  kingdom  for  a  horse ! 
He  quotes  IV,  4,  and  continues: 

The  interpretation  of  these  words  up  to  the  present  has  been  that  Richard 
would  exchange  his  crown  for  a  horse;  and  I'do  not  think  that  I  err  when  I  say  that 
those,  and  they  are  many,  who  know  and  quote  this  speech,  in  ignorance  of  its  context, 
believe  also  that  it  is  Richard's  intention  to  flee,  that  he  has  lost  his  crown,  and  now 
seeks  to  escape,  so  that  he  may  at  least  save  his  life.  But  the  most  casual  glance  at 
the  context  will  show  that  this  interpretation  is  wrong.  When  Catesby,  who  so  well 
understands  him,  tries  to  get  him  away,  he  exclaims: 

Slave !     I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 

«  Pp.  32-38. 

n  I  note,  however,  that  a  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  (February  II,   189.?)  has  advanced  the  same 
theory.    See  New  Variorum  Richard  III  p.  422,  note. 
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That  is  to  say,  he  will  not  flee.  But  what  would  he?  Back  to  the  battle?  That  is 
possible.  If,  however,  that  be  Richard's  purpose,  if  he  has  not  yet  given  up  the  fight, 
if  he  does  not  yet  consider  the  crown  lost,  how  can  it  ever  enter  his  head  to  give  it  away 
for  something  that  he  seeks  in  order  to  save  it?  .  .  .  Richard  might  have  said, 
"Half  my  kingdom  for  a  horse,"  for  if  he  won,  he  could  keep  the  rest;  but  he  would 
never  dream  of  saying,  "My  kingdom  for  a  horse!"  that  is,  "Since  I  desire  above  all 
things  to  preserve  my  crown,  1  will  give  it  away  for  a  horse,  by  which  I  might  possibly 
save  it."  Richard,  this  worshipper  of  the  crown,  would  be  the  last  man  to  whom 
such  an  idea  could  occur.  And  if  he  would,  for  whatever  reason,  return  to  the  battle, 
why  does  he  not  accept  Catesby's  offer?  If  that  were  his  meaning,  he  would  of  course 
have  answered,  "You  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  want  to  flee.  On  the  contrary. 
I  will  keep  on  fighting.  Bring  me  the  horse  you  talk  about."  Instead  of  saying  this 
he  falls  into  self-communing: 

I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field,  etc. 
And  once  more,  without  motivation,  he  exclaims, 

A  horse !     A  horse !     My  kingdom  for  a  horse ! 

Another  explanation  of  these  words  is  that  Richard  is  mad  and  does  not  know  what 
he  is  saying.  But  this  is  no  explanation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  clearly  realize  the 
situation  and  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  play,  the  correct  interpretation,  it  seems  to 
me,  will  come  of  itself.  Richard  has  by  means  of  bloody  crimes  usurped  the  crown; 
the  Eternal  Justice,  through  the  shades  of  those  whom  he  has  murdered,  has  threatened 
him  with  vengeance;  and  the  first  words  he  utters  when  he  wakes  from  his  dream 
are: 

Give  me  another  horse ! — Bind  up  my  wounds ! 

He  has  dreamed  that  his  horse  would  be  shot  from  under  him.  That  is  the  ven- 
geance which  the  spirits  threaten;  trivial  as  it  seems,  probably  the  worst  that  could 
come  to  him,  since  he  is  lame,  and  possibly  cannot  fight  on  foot.  The  scene  is  now 
changed  to  the  battlefield.  Catesby  rushes  in  and  calls  for  help,  tells  us  that  the 
horse  is  shot,  that  Richard  in  spite  of  it  is  fighting  with  supernatural  strength,  but 
the  battle  is  lost  if  he  does  not  receive  reinforcements.  This  is  the  second  time  the 
horse  is  mentioned.  It  is  plain  that  Shakespeare  has  given  it  special  emphasis.  And 
now  when  Richard  at  last  comes  himself,  and  his  first  words  are 

A  horse !     A  horse !     My  kingdom  for  a  horse ! 

does  it  not  flash  at  once  upon  the  mind  that  it  is  the  same  horse  which  has  been 
referred  to  all  the  way  through,  that  the  words  are  a  bit  of  reflection,  and  that  the 
meaning  is,  "A  horse,  a  miserable  horse,  is  to  lose  me  my  crown?"  Catesby,  who, 
like  the  commentators,  misunderstands  him,  answers: 

Withdraw,  my  lords;  I'll  help  you  to  a  horse. 
Richard  scorns  him,  and  is  lost  once  more  in  meditation: 

I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field; 
Five  have  I  slain  today  instead  of  him — 

a  reflection  which  is  closely  related  to  the  preceding,  for  Richard  plainly  means 
that  it  is  the  Spirits  who  have  slain  his  horse  and  deceived  his  eyes, — and  closes, 
still  more  softly  and  introspectively,  with  an  involuntary,  echo-like  repetition  of 
the  idea  of  which  he  cannot  rid  himself: 

A  horse !     A  horse !     My  kingdom  for  a  horse. 
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Hoedt  closes  by  saying  that  he  does  not  doubt  that  everyone  who 
really  knows  Shakespeare  will  accept  his  interpretation.  He  shows  by 
an  example  from  Hamlet: 

But  two  months  dead! — nay,  not  so  much,  not  two, 
So  excellent  a  king  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr. 

to  show  that  Shakespeare  frequently  gave  reflection  the  form  of  an  ex- 
clamation. "It  is  difficult  enough  to  understand  how  the  true  interpre- 
tation has  been  lost.  But  even  this  is  comprehensible  if  we  remember 
that  Shakespeare  was  forgotten  for  over  a  century  and  a  half.  It  was 
Garrick  who  once  more  made  England  and  Europe  familiar  with  the 
creator  and  master  of  the  Protestant  drama.  Some  player,  doubtless 
to  gain  effect,  started  the  misunderstanding;  and  it  would  be  only  just 
if  another  actor  should  remove  it." 

Now  whatever  one  may  think  of  the  soundness  of  this  explanation, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  man  who  advanced  it  had  thought  deeply  and 
independently  on  matters  of  dramatic  interpretation,  and  that  he  was 
capable  of  contributing  to  the  stage  something  of  distinction.  That  con- 
tribution Hoedt  never  made,  partly  because  of  a  combination  of  untoward 
circumstances,  partly  because  of  faults  inherent  in  himself — lack  of  energy 
and  self -discipline,  and  a  challenging  pride  of  opinion. 


Annotated  school  editions  of  the  English  text  of  Shakespeare  are 
as  rare  in  Denmark  as  in  Norway.  Indeed,  only  Macbeth  has  been  so 
edited;  once  in  1855,  by  A.  Stewart  MacGregor  and  Mrs.  S.  Kinney;42 
later,  in  1903,  by  N.  Bogholm  and  Otto  Madsen.43 

In  the  first  of  these  the  editing  is  confined  to  glosses  on  words  unusual 
or  unknown  in  modern  English,  and  notes  on  difficult  passages.  The  second 
is  quite  a  different  affair,  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  school  edi- 
tions in  this  country.  There  is  an  adequate  essay  on  the  pre-Elizabethan 
and  Elizabethan  drama,  and  an  exhaustive  and  really  illuminating  body 
of  notes.  Certainly  the  book  accomplishes  what  the  editors  intended  that 
it  should  accomplish — the  removal  of  every  serious  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  a  Danish  reader  of  Macbeth  in  English. 

Lamb's  Tales  frdm  Shakespeare  have  likewise  been  twice  rendered 
into  Danish;  first,  anonymously,  in  1866,44  then  by  L.  Bagger  in  1884.45 

«  Macbeth.  Edited  with  Glossary  and  Notes  by  A.  Stewart  MacGregor  and  Mrs.  S.  Kinney.  Kjoben- 
havn.  1885. 

•  The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth.  Med  Indledning  og  Kommentar.  N.  BSgholm  og  Otto  Madsen.  KjOben- 
havn.  1903. 

"  Charles  Lamb,  Shakcspeareske  Forlallinger.     Efter  Tales  from  Shakespeare.     Kjflbenhavn.     1866. 

"  Charles  Lamb,  Shakes peareskc  Forlallinger.  Oversatte  af  L.  Bagger.  Bibliothek  for  Ungdommen  III . 
KjSbenhavn.  1884. 
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Both  translations  are  extremely  free;  large  parts  of  the  first,  indeed,  are 
rather  a  retelling  than  a  translation. 

Finally,  in  this  short  list  of  editions  and  paraphrases,  should  be  men- 
tioned George  Stephens'  The  Shakespeare  Story  Teller.**  Stephens  was 
for  many  years  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
He  gave  unsparingly  of  his  time  and  energy  and  liberal  private  fortune 
toward  the  promotion  of  English  and  Scandinavian  studies.  His  mon- 
umental work  on  the  runic  inscriptions  is  still,  for  many  purposes,  inval- 
uable. That  this  doughty  old  scholar  should  give  precious  time  to  pre- 
pare a  Shakespeare  primer  for  the  Danish  youth  will  surprise  those  who 
know  only  the  fruits  of  his  serious  research,  not  those  who  know  the  fidel- 
ity with  which  he  gave  himself  to  the  routine  of  his  university  teaching. 
The  plays  analyzed  are  The  Tempest,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Twelfth  Night,  Measure  for  Measure,  and  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing.  Each  play  is  preceded  by  a  list  of  characters  together  with 
a  short  characterization  of  each.  Then  follows  a  running  sketch  of  the 
action,  pieced  together  and  amplified  by  liberal  quotations  from  the  play. 

10 

In  recent  years  there  has  appeared  a  number  of  popular  treatments 
of  the  life  and  work  of  Shakespeare.  By  far  the  best  of  these  are  the  short 
articles  by  Niels  Moller  in  Frem,  a  sort  of  Danish  Sunday  magazine.47 
The  first  is  a  charming  little  essay  on  the  time,  the  character,  and  the 
work  of  the  great  dramatist.  Entirely  unpretentious,  it  betrays,  none  the 
less,  the  competent  scholar  and  investigator.  The  same  quality  shows  even 
more  strikingly  in  the  second  article,  on  the  busts  and  portraits  of  Shake- 
speare, and  in  the  last,  an  account  of  the  structure  and  stagecraft  of  the 
English  theatre  in  Shakespeare's  time.  Altogether  a  series  of  popular 
articles  of  the  best  sort. 

Ludvig  Schroder,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  important  "Folkehojskole" 
movement,  addresses  himself  to  the  Danish  yeomanry.  His  article  (orig- 
inally a  lecture)  in  Den  danske  Hbjskole**  is  well  informed  and  readable. 
One  is  struck,  of  course,  by  the  deep  religious  tone,  and  the  honest  effort 
to  read  into  Shakespeare's  lines  a  religious  meaning  which  the  writer 
takes  to  be  the  immediate  expression  of  the  poet's  own  feeling.  The  same 
quality  is  found  in  his  book,  Shakespeare  og  Prover  af  hans  Digtning.** 
The  over-sophisticated  reader  will  probably  smile  at  the  naivete  of  it  all; 

**  The  Shakespeare  Story  Teller.  Introductory  leaves  or  outline  sketches,  with  choice  extracts  in  the 
words  of  the  poet  himself.  By  George  Stephens,  Professor  of  Old  English  and  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  Copenhagen.  1855. 

«  Frem.  Et  Ugeskrift.  Udkommer  hver  Sondag.  En  Rackke  Populaere  Artikler  orn  Shakespeare  af 
Niels  M611er.  1900.  1,  no.  29;  2,  no.  31;  3,  no.  35. 

««1  (1900-1901):16£f.    Kolding.    1903. 

«•  Trykt  som  Manuskript  (published  for  private  circulation).     Kolding.     1903. 
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but  a  thoughtful  student  of  Danish  life  will  remember  the  tremendous 
influence  of  the  movement  which  Schroder  represents,  and  be  grateful 
to  him  for  bringing  a  poet  of  the  English  renaissance  so  tactfully  before 
the  farmers  and  cottagers  of  Denmark.  Naturally  he  emphasizes  Shake- 
speare's "Folkelighed"  (Volkstumlichkeit),  his  lack  of  learning,  and  his 
intimate  contact  with  the  people  of  the  English  countryside.  He  sug- 
gests that  Shakespeare's  prodigious  vocabulary  is  due  in  some  measure 
to  this  familiarity  with  the  life  of  the  plain  people.  He  was  not  hampered, 
as  Milton  was,  by  book-learning. 

It  is  possible  that  the  great  differences  in  the  conditions  under  which  these 
poets  grew  up  had  some  influence  on  their  vocabularies.  Milton,  who  had  received 
a  Latin  school  and  university  education  was  poorer  in  impressions  of  nature  and 
life  than  Shakespeare,  who  knew  "little  Latin  and  less  Greek,"  but  the  more  of  his 
mother-tongue  as  it  was  spoken  by  farmers,  and  in  the  market  towns  by  towns- 
people and  yeomen  from  other  districts,  by  well-to-do  citizens,  and  by  poorer  folk. 

Bogholm  has  shown,  in  a  study  to  which  I  shall  refer  later,  that,  as 
compared  with  Bacon,  Shakespeare  is  decidedly  popular  .in  diction  and 
syntax,  so  that  Schroder's  ex  parte  guess  proves  to  have  the  sanction  of 
philological  scholarship. 

Of  still  another  character  are  the  manuals  for  home  study  published 
by  Universitetsudvalget,  a  body  corresponding  to  the  older  extension  divi- 
sions of  our  universities  before  they  became  correspondence  study  depart- 
ments. Of  these  manuals  there  are  two,  one  edited  by  J.  Borup  in  1901  ;50 
another,  somewhat  more  schematic,  by  P.  A.  Rosenberg,  in  1908.61  Both 
are  models  of  their  kind,  neither  too  scanty,  nor  so  complex  as  to  defeat 
the  end  for  which  they  were  prepared. 

11 

There  is  no  occasion  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  Shakespearean 
studies  of  Georg  Brandes,  so  well  are  the  most  important  of  them,  embody- 
ing his  ripest  thought,  known  to  the  English-speaking  world.  Many, 
however,  are  still  untranslated,  and  it  seems  desirable  to  treat  briefly 
those  which  have  a  claim  to  remembrance. 

In  1870  Brandes  published  Kritiker  og  Portr alter, 62  in  which  he  brought 
together  some  thirty-eight  reviews  of  plays,  published  originally  in  Illus- 
treret  Tidende,  and  six  analytic  essays  on  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  Rubens, 
Meyer  Goldschmidt,  Sainte-Beuve,  Kamma  Rahbek,  and  Merime'e.  The 
reviews  have  been  stripped  of  all  allusions  to  the  performances  on  the 

w  William  Shakespeare.  Ved  J.  Borup.  Grundrids  ved  folkelig  Universitetsundervisning,  no.  43. 
Udgivet  af  Universitetsudvalget.  Kjobenhavn.  1901.  22  pp. 

11  William  Shakespeare.  Ved.  P.  A.  Rosenberg.  Udgivet  af  Universitetsudvalget.  KjSbenhavn. 
1908.  14  pp. 

«  Kjobenhavn.     Gyldendalske  Boghandel. 
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occasion  of  which  they  were  written,  so  that  they  constitute,  as  they  now 
stand,  a  notable  body  of  dramatic  criticism.  Among  these  essays  are  six 
on  Shakespeare,  A  Winter's  Tale,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Viola 
(Sille  Beyer's  stage  version  of  Twelfth  Night),  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
A.  Munch:  Lord  William  Russell,  and  Henry  IV — Hotspur.  The  last  two 
in  particular  command  attention,  for  in  them  Brandes  holds  up  the  contem- 
porary Danish  drama  before  the  mirror  of  Shakespeare's  art. 

Munch  is  an  epigonus  of  Oehlenschlaeger,  and  his  play  a  feeble  imi- 
tation in  which  the  manner  of  the  master  has  become  mechanical  and 
lifeless,  as,  indeed,  all  Danish  tragedy  since  Oehlenschlasger.  "In  the 
works  of  the  later  members  of  the  Danish  dramatic  school,  everything  has 
been  regularized.  The  iambic  pentameter  has  become  our  Alexandrine 
which  loses  through  the  meshes  of  its  net  the  infinite  trifles  that  make  up 
life.  The  little  delicate  traits  we  merely  feel,  the  concrete  in  its  distinctive- 
ness,  the  natural,  the  anonymous,  have  disappeared,  and  the  five-act  drama 
has  become  our  regular  tragedy  form,  which  strives  in  vain  to  encompass 
the  infinitely  important,  the  cause,  the  origin,  the  symbol  of  life." 

In  the  last  of  the  dramatic  essays  in  the  volume,  which  bears  as  a 
subtitle  the  words  just  quoted,  "The  Infinite  Trifle  and  the  Infinitely  Impor- 
tant," Brandes  has  further  worked  out  with  immense  skill  this  duality  of 
every  great  work  of  art.  He  shows  with  what  genius  Shakespeare  has  cre- 
ated a  character  of  abiding  vitality  by  combining  in  his  characterization 
the  seemingly  trivial  details  with  the  heroic  and  the  sublime.  The  essay 
was,  of  course,  primarily  a  protest  against  the  declamation  and  unrelieved 
grand  style  of  the  epigoni  of  Oehlenschlaeger,  but  it  remains  a  discerning 
analysis  of  genuine  realism  in  art,  and  as  such  it  is  known  to  have  had 
an  enormous  influence  on  two  such  various  men  of  genius  as  J.  P.  Jacob- 
sen  and  Strindberg.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  more 
revealing  criticism  has  come  from  Brandes  in  all  his  immense  output  since 
the  remarkable  little  essay  was  written. 

By  no  means  so  successful  was  the  article  which  he  wrote  in  1884 
for  Stockholtns  Aftonblad™  on  the  relation  between  Hamlet  and  the  essays 
of  Montaigne.  Brandes  holds  that  not  only  did  Shakespeare  know  Mon- 
taigne, which  no  one  disputes,  but  that  Hamlet  shows  numerous  direct 
borrowings,  borrowings  so  flagrant  that  they  brought  upon  Shakespeare 
a  charge  of  plagiarism  from  his  own  contemporaries. 

It  was  almost  too  easy  for  Henrik  Schiick  to  riddle  Dr.  Brandes' 
argument.64  Not  only  does  Schuck  show  the  flimsiness  of  the  case,  but 
he  convicts  the  great  Danish  critic  of  flagrant  ignorance  of  the  facts,  and, 

M  Two  articles.    December  27  and  29,  1884. 

"  Dr.  Brandes  Uppsats  om  Hamlet  och  Montaigne.    Finskt  Tidskrift  fiir  ViUerhet,  Konst,  och  Politik. 
Forra  halfaaret.     1885. 
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once  at  least,  of  what  seems  very  like  disingenuous  misquotation.    He 
closes  with  the  following  pretty  sharp  rebuke: 

Dr.  Brandes  is  an  authority  on  the  history  of  literature.  Few  have  surpassed 
him  in  discernment.  And  even  though  his  exposition  has  almost  the  beauty  of  a 
work  of  art,  this  excellence  has  never,  so  far  as  I  have  discovered,  been  gained  at 
the  expense  of  thoroughness.  Dr.  Brandes  ought  therefore  to  consider  himself  above 
throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  ignorant  readers,  and  he  has  so  much  of  real  genius 
that  he  does  not  have  to  shine  in  the  faux  brilliants  of  the  literary  charlatan. 

As  far  back  as  1885  Brandes  outlined  the  theory  of  the  sonnets  as 
the  expression  of  a  period  of  gloom  in  Shakespeare's  life,  a  theory  which, 
if  he  did  not  invent,  he  elaborated  and  popularized.  It  is  first  found  in 
his  review  of  Hansen's  translation  of  the  sonnets,65  and  again,  ten  years 
later  in  two  articles  in  the  Norwegian  magazine  Samtiden.66 

The  following  year  (1895-96)  appeared  the  now  famous  book,  William 
Shakespeare."  The  judgment  of  scholars  on  this  work  is  pretty  well  fixed. 
It  is  a  great  achievement  simply  as  a  compilation  of  material.  But  it  is 
vastly  more.  It  is  full  of  brilliant  pictures  of  the  times,  of  subtle  and  pen- 
etrating character  studies,  of  acute  observations.  As  a  study  of  Shake- 
speare's life,  however,  it  has  rather  too  much  the  flavor  of  an  historical 
novel.  Nevertheless  it  amply  deserves  its  popularity,  for  nothing  so  com- 
pelling about  Shakespeare  has  been  written  in  any  language. 

Characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  competent  critics  is  Niels  Moller's 
review  in  Nordisk  Tidskrift.™  It  is  a  painstaking  examination  of  the 
work,  and  a  just  and  temperate  appraisal  of  its  merits.  He  points  out 
of  course,  that  Brandes'  reconstruction  of  the  life  of  Shakespeare  is  utterly 
untrustworthy,  but  he  praises  in  the  highest  terms  the  acumen  and  insight 
of  the  critic.  "Brandes  has  made  Shakespeare  real  where  before  he  was 
only  a  name.  He  teaches  men  to  read.  The  readers  may  then  correct 
their  teacher."  Theodor  Bierfreund,  in  Dansk  Tidsskrift,M  devoted  him- 
self mainly  to  an  onslaught  on  the  elaborate  theory  which  Brandes  has 
woven  about  the  sonnets.  Bierfreund  accepts  Sidney  Lee's  view  that 
they  are  in  the  main  conventional  literary  exercises,  brilliant  exercises, 
to  be  sure,  but  no  more.  They  were  probably  addressed  to  Southamp- 
ton for  the  very  obvious  purpose  of  getting  protection  and  patronage. 
When  they  had  secured  him  these,  Shakespeare  had  no  further  interest 
in  them.  "In  his  youth  Shakespeare  amused  himself  by  writing  sonnets. 
He  had  even  defiled  himself  with  them.  But  when  they  had  gained  for 

»  See  p.  44. 

»6:lfl.  and  49  ff.     1901. 

"  1-3  Bind.     Kobenhavn.      1895-96. 

"Nordisk  Tidlkrift  for  Velenskaf,  Konsl  och  Indxstri  pp.  501-19.     1896. 

»  Pp.  108  ff.     1899. 
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him  what  they  could  gain,  he  threw  them  aside.  And  the  fine  soul  of  the 
poet  remained  a  shining  silver  shield." 

It  is  altogether  appropriate  that  this  sketch,  of  Danish  Shakespear- 
ean criticism  should  close  with  Professor  Valdemar  Vedel's  glowing  arti- 
cle in  Tilskueren,60  Shakespeare  og  Ren&ssancen.  Professor  Vedel  would 
give  us  a  sense'  of  the  richness,  the  music,  and  the  color  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  especially,  of  course,  of  the  comedies  and  the  romances.  "I  would 
give  the  impression  of  the  romance  and  the  romantic  part  of  Shakespeare's 
poetic  world  as  a  piece  of  music.  I  should  like  to  analyze  it  into  its  themes 
and  motifs,  and  show  how  these — from  Terence  and  the  Greek  tales,  by 
way  of  French  court  epics  and  the  Florentine  novella,  Ariosto,  and  the 
Spanish  pastoral  novel — have  combined  to  produce  the  magical  art  of 
Cymbeline,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  As  You  Like  It."  With  deft- 
ness and  learning,  and  in  Danish  prose  as  exquisite  as  his  subject,  Pro- 
fessor Vedel  then  sketches  rapidly  what  classical  antiquity,  the  Greek 
romances,  oriental  tales,  the  epics  of  chivalry,  indirectly,  and  directly, 
the  courtly  literature  of  Italy  and  Spain,  France  and  England,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  romantic  world  of  these  plays. 

Others,  indeed,  have  drawn  upon  these  same  sources,  used  the  same 
materials,  but  they  have  never  used  them  in  the  interpretation  of  life. 
It  is  this  that  Shakespeare  has  added.  "We  feel  that  even  the  airiest  of 
the  comedies  contain  an  evaluation  of  life  and  lessons  for  life,  an  appeal 
to  and  a  strengthening  of  our  sense  of  good  and  evil,  which  is  found  neither 
in  Ariosto  nor  in  the  pastoral  romance.  It  is  this  weight  of  reality  which 
removes  Jaques,  Shylock,  Caliban,  out  of  the  realms  of  fairyland,  and 
plants  them  for  all  time  on  the  soil  of  earth  as  the  most  living  creatures 
art  has  brought  forth.  And  it  is  the  vigorous  moral  sense,  not  always 
able  to  dissolve  serious  matters  into  gracious  harmonies,  which  has  made 
of  romantic  fairy  and  novella  motifs  in  Othello,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  King 
Lear,  the  great  tragedy  which  Italy  had  not  the  seriousness  and  resolu- 
tion to  attain  to." 

12 

The  contributions  of  Danish  scholars  to  Shakespearean  scholarship 
are,  in  view  of  the  size  of  the  country,  fairly  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
of  decided  importance.  Of  course  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish 
the  critical  essay  from  the  monograph,  but  usually  it  is  fairly  easy  to  say 
whether  a  writer  aims  to  give  an  interpretation  of  his  subject  or  new  infor- 
mation about  it.  In  the  following  section,  then,  I  wish  to  take  up  books 
and  essays  which  embody  the  fruits  of  scientific  investigation. 

It  was  certainly  to  give  new  facts  that  Rahbek,  in  1816,  wrote  his 
valuable  article,  Shakesfeareana  i  Danmark,  which,  accordingly,  ushers 

•»  10:489  ff.     1910. 
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in  Danish  Shakespearean  scholarship.  But  Rahbek  was  rather  a  littera- 
teur and  an  esthetician,  and  his  ventures  into  pure  research  were  usually 
unfortunate.  Quite  a  different  man  was  Torkel  Baden,  a  classical  scholar 
of  the  old  school  before  Madvig.  Baden's  scholarship  is  now  discredited, 
and  most  of  his  attempts  in  criticism  are  worthless,  but  his  efforts  to  show 
that  Shakespeare  consciously  imitated  Seneca  have  a  certain  interest, 
inasmuch  as  they  foreshadow  the  results  of  later  investigation.  In  1819 
he  published  an  edition  of  the  ten  tragedies  attributed  to  Seneca,61  with 
copious  quotations  of  parallel  passages  from  other  writers,  ancient  and 
modern.  One  or  two  of  them  are  from  Shakespeare.  His  thesis,  however, 
was  not  clearly  expressed  till  1825,  when  he  wrote  in  Ost's  Archiv  for  Psy- 
chologi.  Historic,  Literatur  og  Kunst,  a  pretentious  article  on  Shakespeare 
og  Seneca,™  in  the  course  of  which  he  says: 

Shakespeare  knew  the  Ancients  minutely.  Every  page  in  his  works  bears  evi- 
dence of  this.  But  Seneca  was  his  favorite.  The  highly  metaphorical  and  ornate 
style  of  this  Spanish  poet  appealed  to  him  most.  He  characterizes  him  with  a  single 
stroke  when  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Polonius  these  words  in  praise  of  the  players: 
"Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light."  In  my  edition  of  Seneca's 
tragedies  I  have  now  and  then  referred  to  Shakespeare.  This  I  would  not  have 
done  had  Shakespeare  been  an  unlearned  man.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  learned 
poet,  and  imitated  Seneca  in  a  thousand  ways. 

Unfortunately  Baden  spoiled  what  might  have  been  an  interesting 
anticipation  of  Mr.  Cunliffe's  work  by  confining  his  attention  to  tricky 
parallels  in  ideas  and  phraseology.  Of  the  more  significant  indebtedness 
of  Shakespeare  to  the  Senecan  tradition  he  was  quite  oblivious.  I  give 
below  a  few  specimens  of  his  method: 

1.  In  the  note  to  1.  992  of  Phaedra, 

O  sors  acerba  et  dura  famulatus  gravis, 
Cur  me  ad  nefandum  nuntium  casus  vocat  ? 

Baden  says: 

Quibus  consonat  Shakespeare  in 

Fellow,  begone,  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight; 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

2  Henry  IV,  I,  1: 

Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office,  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  solemn  bell, 
Remembered  knolling  a  departed  friend. 

Many  more  instances  are  given  in  the  later  essay,  of  which  I  quote 
four  or  five: 

«'  Lucii  Annaei  Senecae  Tratocdiac.    Recensuit  Torkillus  Baden.    Havniae.     1819. 
"4:321  ff. 
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1.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  II,  5  is  borrowed  from  Phaedra  II,  1  where  the  nurse 
describes  the  restlessness  of  Phaedra, 

Semper  impatiens  sui  mutatur  habitus. 

2.  Lear  (II,  4)  says, 

I  will  do  such  things, — 

What  they  are,  yet  I  know  not,  but  they  shall  be 
The  terrors  of  the  earth. 

in  imitation  of  Atreus  in  Thyestes  (269), 

Haud  quid  sit,  scio;  sed  grande  quidam  est. 

3.  Macbeth  (II,  1): 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life, — 

Warburton  changes  death  to  birth,  overlooking  the  fact  that  this  apostrophe  to  sleep 
is  derived  from  Hercules  Furens  (1065): 

O  domitor,  somne,  laborum,  requies  animi, 
pars  humanae  melior  vitae. 

4.  Hamlet  I,  4.     The  ghost  appears  to  Hamlet  in  the  same  shape  as  Hector 
to  Andromache,  Troai.es,  683.     Steevens  wastes  time  trying  to  discover  the  reasons 
for  the  ghost's  appearing  all  armed.     The  reason  is  that  Shakespeare  is  imitating 
Seneca. 

5.  Macbeth's  exclamation, 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand? 

is  derived  from  Hercules  Furens,  1323, 

Quis  Tanais,  aut  Nilus — etc.  abluere 
dextram  poterit. 

Baden's  cloistered  academic  learning  could  put  him  on  the  right  track: 
it  could  not,  unfortunately,  give  him  the  light  to  follow  it  up. 

Ever  since  Cohn's  epoch-making  book  Shakespeare  in  Germany  (1865)61 
students  of  the  English  drama  have  known  that  English  "instrumen- 
talists" visited  Denmark  as  early  as  1585.  That  these  "instrumental- 
ists" were  actors  is  fully  established.  The  first  scholar  to  call  attention 
to  the  presence  of  English  players  at  the  Danish  court  was,  however,  not 
Cohn,  but  the  Danish  historian  P.  V.  Jacobsen,  and  that  as  early  as  1844. 
In  (Dansk)  Historisk  Tidsskrift  for  that  year,64  he  published  the  following 
entry  in  the  records  of  the  city  chamberlain  of  Helsingor:  "giifvet  for  att 
lade  ferdige  thett  Planckewerck  imellem  Lauritz  Schriffvers  og  Raadhus 
Gordenn,  som  Folck  red  neder  thend  Tid  the  Engelske  lechte  i  Raadhus 
Gordenn  4  Sk."65  Jacobsen  assumes  that  these  players  actually  performed 

» London.     1865. 

"5:524-28. 

""For  the  repair  of  the  fence  between  Lauritz  Skriver's  and  the  town  hall,  which  the  people  rode 
down  [i.e.,  caused  to  collapse  by  climbing  upon  it]  while  the  English  were  giving  their  performance  in  the- 
courtyard  of  the  town  hall,  4  Sh." 
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their  play  in  English,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  crowd  demolished  a  fence 
in  their  eagerness,  concludes  that  they  must  have  been  very  popular. 

Jacobsen  did  not  investigate  the  matter  further.  In  1870,  however, 
V.  C.  Ravn,  the  distinguished  historian  of  Danish  chamber  music,  pub- 
lished an  admirable  little  article,  English  Instrumentalists  at  the  Danish 
Court  in  the  Time  of  Shakespeare.**  This  article,  based  in  the  main  on  the 
account  books  of  the  royal  exchequer,  proves  that  as  early  as  1579  King 
Frederick  II  maintained  English  "instrumentalists"  at  court,  that  these 
"instrumentalists"  were  actors  rather  than  musicians,  and  that  they  re- 
ceived somewhat  higher  pay  than  the  German  "instrumentalists,"  who 
probably  were  musicians.  Not  all  of  these  actors  were  Englishmen;  one, 
and  the  best  paid  of  the  troupe,  Mathias  Zoega,  was  an  Italian  "dancer"; 
one,  Johann  Kraft,  may  have  been  a  German;  but  Johann  Person  (Pearson), 
Johann  Kerch  (Kirk),  and  certainly  the  unfortunate  Thomas  Bull,  of  whom 
more  later,  were  English.  The  explanation  of  the  curious  fact  that  they 
are  included  under  the  appellation  "English"  is  simply,  according  to  Ravn, 
that  "instrumentalists"  is  a  generic  term  applied  to  minstrels  and  actors 
alike ;  whereas  an  "English  instrumentalist,"  whatever  his  nationality,  was  an 
actor  par  excellence."  The  most  significant  part  of  Ravn's  essay,  that 
which  makes  it  of  enduring  worth,  is  that  in  which,  on  the  basis  of  materials 
in  the  Danish  archives,  he  follows  the  fortunes  of  a  group  of  Lord  Leices- 
ter's players  who  came  to  the  court  at  Helsingor  from  England  with 
a  Danish  embassy  in  June,  1586.  Included  in  this  band  of  wandering 
players  were  actors  no  less  distinguished  than  Thomas  Pope,  George 
Bryan,  and  William  Kemp.  Kemp,  indeed,  was  not  a  regular  member 
of  the  troupe, — which,  besides  Pope  and  Bryan,  was  made  up  of  Thomas 
Stevens,  Thomas  King,  and  Robert  Percy — but  he  seems  to  have  been 
associated  with  them  during  June,  July,  and  August,  1586.  Cohn,68  several 
years  before  Ravn,  had  discovered  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  Eng- 
lish player  troupe  in  Denmark,  but  he  relied  wholly  on  German  records, 
which  the  entries  in  the  Danish  account  books  complement  in  a  most  inter- 
esting way,  and  Ravn  was  the  first  to  discover  that  the  famous  clown, 
William  Kemp,  had  at  one  time  appeared  at  Elsinore.  For  further  infor- 
mation concerning  this  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Elizabe- 
than stage,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Ravn's  essay,  now  accessible 
in  an  English  translation,69  and  to  Mantzius'  The  English  Stage  in  the 
Time  of  Shakespeare.70 

Ravn  relates  in  the  course  of  his  article  that  one  of  the  aforementioned 
"instrumentalists,"  Thomas  Bull,  was  executed  at  Helsingor  "for  his 

«  For  Ide  og  Virkeligheds  1:75-92.     1870. 

•'  This  company,  according  to  Ravn,  remained  in  the  king's  service  till  the  autumn  of  1586. 

"Op.  cil.  xxiii. 

••  In  Sammelbande  der  I  nternalionnlen  Musik-Gcscllschaft  7:550  ff.     Leipzig.     1906. 

'•  London,  1904. 
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evil  deeds'  sake"  on  August  19,  1586.  What  the  evil  deeds  were  he  does 
not  say,  but  full  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  matter  by  Adolph  Hansen 
in  a  beautifully  worked  out  article  in  Tilskueren  for  July,  1900,  En  Notits 
om  engelske  Instrumentister  ved  Frederik  den  andens  Hof.7i  From  the 
court  records  now  in  the  provincial  archives  of  Sjaelland,  Hansen  has 
pieced  together  the  tragic  story.  Thomas  Bull  lodged,  during  his  stay 
at  Helsingor,  at  the  house  of  an  Englishwoman,  Gertruid  Cletten  (Ger- 
trude Clayton?)  with  whose  daughter  Elizabeth  he  fell  madly  in  love. 
Elizabeth,  however,  preferred  his  rival,  Thomas  Boltum  (Bolton),  and 
they  were  ultimately  engaged.  Bull's  anger  and  jealousy  were  aroused, 
and  from  anger  to  hot  words  and  murder,  the  step  was  easy  for  the  wander- 
ing actor  of  Shakespeare's  time.  The  two  men  met  one  day  at  Mistress 
Clayton's  house,  and  after  a  violent  altercation,  Thomas  Bull  ran  his  sword 
through  his  rival's  body.  For  this  crime  he  was  tried  and  executed  before 
Kronborg  some  time  after  August  26,  1586.  The  date  mentioned  by  Ravn, 
Hansen  shows  to  be  an  error,  since  the  murder  was  not  committed  till 
August  24.  The  documents  in  the  case  give  a  particularly  revealing  glimpse 
of  middle-class  life  in  Helsingor  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  par- 
ticularly of  the  considerable  English  colony  settled  there.  And  the  quarrel 
between  the  two  recalls  the  turbulent  Bohemia  in  which  Marlowe  met 
his  death. 

All  this  suggests,  too,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Shakespeare 
ever  was  in  Denmark.  There  is  not,  as  Hansen  points  out,  a  scintilla  of 
evidence  that  he  ever  was.  But  he  had  in  the  players  who  had  visited 
Denmark  sources  of  information  which  he  did  not  fail  to  use.  They  could 
tell  him  of  courtiers  with  names  like  Guildenstern  and  Rosencrantz,  which 
offended  so  many  eighteenth  century  commentators;  they  could  tell  him, 
too,  of  Danish  students  who  sought  the  fount  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  at 
Wittenberg;  of  the  carousals  at  the  new  castle  at  Elsinore,  with  its  bas- 
tions and  ramparts  rising  sheer  from  the  Sound. 

Julius  Martensen  contributed,  besides  his  essay  on  the  adaptation 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  two  notes  on  Cymbeline  to  the  Jahrbuch  der  deutsch- 
en  Shakespeare-Gesellschaft.  In  the  earlier  of  these72  he  points  out,  first, 
that  the  stage  direction  at  the  close  of  lachimo's  monologue  (II,  2) 
is,  for  purposes  of  a  modern  production,  misplaced,  since  it  is  clear  that 
lachimo  is  actually  in  the  chest  during  the  monologue;  it  should,  accord- 
ingly, be  moved  four  lines  further  up.  On  the  Elizabethan  stage  the  chest 
was  not  used.  Martensen  imagines  that  the  whole  scene  was  played  on 
the  inner  stage.  "The  curtains  separating  this  from  the  larger  (outer) 
stage  were  drawn  back;  the  princess  was  discovered  lying  in  the  bed; 
.behind  one  half  of  the  curtain  stood  the  imaginary  chest.  When  lachimo 

'i  Pp.  549  ff. 
"  4:381.     1869. 
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had  uttered  his  'Time,  Time,'  the  curtains  were  again  drawn.  The  later 
stage  direction,  'Scene  closes,'  also  points  to  such  an  arrangement."  Second, 
Martensen  offers  a  new  gloss  of  the  difficult  lines : 

.    .    .    that  dawning 
May  bare  the  raven's  eye. 

According  to  Martensen  "by  the  raven  is  meant  the  chest  with  its  inky 
darkness."  In  the  second  note,  contributed  to  the  Jahrbuch  of  1875, 7S 
he  withdrew  his  own  explanation  and  substituted  another.  He  now  be- 
lieves that  the  expression  means  what  it  says,  the  raven's  eye.  This  figure 
was  strange  to  English  critics  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  thought  that 
Shakespeare  should  have  spoken  of  the  lark's  eye.  But  the  lark  awakens 
the  morn,  not  the  morn,  the  lark.  This  conception  is  found  often  in  Shake- 
speare. The  real  explanation  is  indicated  by  two  lines  from  Troilus  and 
Cressida  (IV,  2) : 

O,  Cressida,  but  that  the  busy  day, 

Waked  by  the  lark,  hath  roused  the  ribald  crows. 

"The  lark  awakes  the  day,  and  the  day  awakes  the  birds,  first  of  all 
the  crow.  With  the  crow  awakens,  of  course,  the  ravens,  and  in  the  metre 
of  lachimo's  line,  the  disyllabic  raven  fitted  better  than  the  monosyllabic 
crow." 

Before  passing  to  Theodor  Bierfreund's  noteworthy  studies,  two  mas- 
ters' dissertations  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen  should  at  least  be  men- 
tioned. Both  were  written  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  George  Stephens,  professor  of  English  at  the  university.  Lund- 
beck,  in  Del  engelske  Drama  for  Shakespeare,1*  treats,  as  the  title  indicates, 
of  the  English  drama  before  Shakespeare.  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  I  The  Development  of  the  Drama  to  ca.  1580;  II  Shakespeare's 
Predecessors  1580-1593.  Part  I  treats  in  separate  chapters  of  the  mys- 
tery or  miracle  play,  the  moralities,  and  the  secular  drama  to  1580.  Part 
II  then  gives  a  chapter  to  each  of  Shakespeare's  notable  predecessors, 
Lyly,  Marlowe,  Greene,  Peele;  and  a  chapter  to  a  group  of  minor  dram- 
atists, Kyd,  Lodge,  Chettle,  Munday,  and  Thomas  Wilson.  In  the  two 
closing  chapters  the  author  sketches  for  us  the  Elizabethan  stage  and  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  time.  Lundbeck's  dissertation  is  a  well  ordered 
compilation  without  original  value,  but  no  doubt  for  its  day  a  useful  hand- 
book. Of  the  same  quality  is  Kalisch's  Shakespeare's  Younger  Contempo- 
raries and  Successors,™  the  only  difference  between  this  book  and  Lundbeck's 
being  that  it  is  rather  better  written. 

These  are  slight  things,  however;  of  real  importance  are  two  mono- 
graphs by  Theodor  Bierfreund,  Palemon  og  Arcite — En  Literatur-historisk 

»  10:382.   1875. 

"  KjObenhavn.  1890. 

» KjObenhavn.  1890. 
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Undersogelse  som  Bidrag  til  Shakespeare  Kritiken,™  and   Shakespeare  og 
hans  Kunst.17 

Palemon  og  Arcite  is  a  dissertation  submitted  to  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  in  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The 
first  part  is  taken  up  with  a  very  learned  study  of  the^Palemon  and  Arcite 
story  as  it  is  found  in  literature  in  various  times  and  places:  Boccaccio, 
La  Teseide;  Chaucer,  The  Knightes  Tale;  and  James  I,  The  King's  Quair. 
Then  follows  a  transition  chapter  in  which  the  author  first  briefly  sketches 
the  presence  of  the  motif  in  the  Elizabethan  drama  and  in  Shakespeare, 
and  proceeds  to  a  discussion  of  the  attitude  of  scholars  in  regard  to  the  only 
extant  play  in  which  the  motif  is  used,  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  With 
few  exceptions  critics  agree  in  attributing  the  play  to  Shakespeare  and 
Fletcher.  The  methods  by  which  this  agreement  has  been  reached  are, 
in  the  author's  opinion,  not  at  all  convincing.  The  real  question  is,  Could 
Shakespeare  have  written  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen?  Bierfreund  answers 
in  Shelley's  words,  "I  do  not  believe  that  Shakespeare  wrote  a  word  of  it." 
To  establish  this  contention  is  the  aim  of  the  second  part  of  the  disser- 
tation. Briefly,  Bierfreund  holds  that  Shakespeare  could  have  written 
nothing  so  bad,  that  the  plot,  psychology,  and,  in  particular,  the  female 
characters,  are  typical  of  Fletcher,  and,  finally  that  the  play  conflicts 
with  a  generally  accepted  postulate,  that  Shakespeare  never  imitated  him- 
self; for  it  abounds  in  feeble  pseudo-Shakespearean  passages  and  incidents. 

The  argument  is  ingenious  and  half  convincing.  Bierfreund  shows 
differences  between  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  in  technique,  psychology, 
and  attitude  toward  women  so  ( fundamental  as  to  serve  as  useful  tests 
of  authorship.  His  case  is  weak,  however,  simply  because  an  argument 
based  purely  on  internal  evidence  can  never  be  anything  else. 

The  basic  ideas  of  the  dissertation  are  systematised  and  elaborated 
in  the  large  monograph,  Shakespeare  og  hans  Kunst.  Shakespeare's  ulti- 
mate aim  was  complete  artistic  success  in  tragedy;  his  immediate  aim, 
material  success  by  giving  the  people  what  they  wanted.  Through  long 
and  rigid  schooling  in  Senecan  tragedy,  chronicle  plays,  comedies,  and 
the  later  histories,  he  attained  his  goal  in  the  great  tragedies.  He  devel- 
oped, in  other  words,  a  definite  artistic  sense  and  a  pretty  definite  tech- 
nique. He  learned  to  prepare  and  motivate  action,  to  give  to  his  plays 
ordered  and  proportioned  structure  to  the  last  detail,  to  present  character 
in  all  its  shadings,  and  to  create  a  type  of  womanhood,  which,  in  all  its 
variations,  exhibits  certain  unvarying  qualities.  Shakespeare's  women 
are  better  and  nobler  than  the  men;  they  are  characterized  by  an  unyield- 
ing fidelity  to  the  man  of  their  choice  and  by  a  normal  and  sound 
sex-life,  equally  remote  from  sensuality  and  asceticism.  These  are  the 

»Kj6benhavn.     1891. 
"  Kjebenhavn.     1898. 
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fundamentals  of  Shakespeare's  art,  and  they  afford  the  only  adequate  basis 
for  the  judgment  of  the  genuineness  of  anonymous  plays  attributed  to  him. 
The  most  interesting  chapters  are  the  last  two,  Kong  Henrik  VIII, 
Shakespeare's  Kvinder  and  Mismod.  The  first  is  an  admirable  study  of 
Queen  Katharine  and  Anne  Bullen.  Bierfreund  points  out  how  flaw- 
lessly Katharine  is  presented  and  how  perfectly  she  exemplifies  Shake- 
speare's ideal  of  woman.  However  false  and  vacillating  men  may  be, 
she  is  ever  constant  to  one.  She  is  held  by  an  inner  necessity,  governed 
by  inexorable  laws  of  her  being;  for  she  is  no  mere  doll.  She  is  the  master 
of  her  own  body,  never  handed  about,  without  will  of  her  own,  from  one 
to  another.  This  is  Shakespeare's  conception  of  woman,  and  he  shares 
it  with  none  other.  Compare  with  Katharine  the  aimless,  colorless,  spine- 
less Anne  Bullen,  who  seems  to  go  through  the  play  like  a  marionette  figure. 
Katharine  springs  from  the  genius  of  Shakespeare;  Anne,  from  Fletcher's. 
Bierfreund  then  repeats  the  argument  from  his  dissertation  to  show  that 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  is  certainly  not  Shakespeare's,  the  chief  reason  for 
believing  which  is  that  Emilia  belongs  not  to  Shakespeare's  gallery  of 
women,  but  to  Fletcher's.  The  chapter  closes  with  the  following  reveal- 
ing summary: 

In  the  foregoing  study  I  have  avoided  all  speculations  about  Shakespeare's 
personal  opinions;  Shakespeare's  works  are  like  the  Bible,  anything  may  be  proved 
from  them.  I  have  confined  myself  to  his  art,  wherein,  at  least,  one  has  a  firm  basis, 
and  I  have  examined  on  definite  lines  a  number  of  his  plays;  I  have  shown  that  he 
had  tangible  artistic  and  ethical  principles,  which  he  invariably  followed.  .  .  . 
In  the  main  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  best  known  plays,  but  anyone  may  examine 
the  others  to  satisfy  himself  that  I  have  not  laid  them  on  a  Procrustes'  bed,  or  arrived 
at  my  conclusion  by  picking  out  extracts  which  by  chance  suited  my  purpose. 

In  the  last  chapter,  Mismod,  Bierfreund  turns  again  on  the  "period 
of  gloom"  theory,  so  persuasively  presented  by  Brandes  "with  a  supreme 
artistry  that  fairly  takes  one's  breath  away."  The  theory  lacks  every 
basis.  The  sonnets  can  not  be  used  as  evidence,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  impersonal,  like  the  plays.  "They  are  written  partly  to  compete  with 
other  poets,  partly  to  please  the  young  nobility,  and  partly  as  a  means 
of  training  for  the  dialogue  of  the  dramas."  Nor  can  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  Timon  of  Athens,  Pericles,  and  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  be  used  to 
support  the  theory.  Bierfreund  argues  at  great  length  that  these  plays 
are  not,  even  in  part,  by  Shakespeare.  A  poet  who  had  proved  himself 
the  master  of  dramatic  technique,  who  had  slowly  and  painfully  achieved 
a  conscious  art,  could  simply  not  have  written  these  plays  or  have  had  any 
hand  in  them.  "Shakespeare,  mener  jeg,  satte  kun  segte  Penge  i  Omlob" ; 
i.e.,  Shakespeare  did  not  deal  in  counterfeit  coin. 

Bierfreund,  ;t  will  be  seen,  deals  wholly  with  matters  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment, on  which  agreement  can  never  be  hoped  for.  But  his  taste  seems 
sure,  his  judgment  sound,  and  there  is  a  scientific  coolheadedness  in  the 
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marshalling  of  the  evidence  which  raises  his  criticism  to  a  plane  incompar- 
ably higher  than  mere  individualistic  impressionism.  Added  to  it  all  is  a 
crisp,  acid  style,  which  fairly  bites  into  one's  mind.  Even  Dr.  Brandes' 
more  celebrated  book  is  not  more  compelling. 

I  need  only  refer  to  two  other  Danish  contributions  to  Shakespearean 
investigation,  Mantzius'  The  English  Theatre  in  the  Time  of  Shakespeare78  and 
Coil's  Criminal  Types  in  Shakespeare,79  since  both  are  accessible  in  English 
translations.  These  studies  derive  a  certain  interest  and,  no  doubt,  a  cer- 
tain value,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  written  not  by  academic  scholars, 
but  by  men  of  affairs  whose  daily  work  has  brought  them  into  contact 
with  many  of  the  problems  they  discuss.  Mantzius  was  for  many  years 
the  most  distinguished  of  Danish  actors,  and  Goll,  an  efficient  police 
official.  Goll's  Types  of  Criminals  was  translated  into  German  by  Oswald 
Gerloff,  in  1908,  with  an  introduction  by  Franz  von  Lisst.  Dr.  von  Lisst, 
without  attempting  a  detailed  comparison  with  Kohler's  Verbrechertypen 
in  Shakespeares  Dramen,  does  indicate  the  basic  difference  between  the  two 
works  in  one  sentence : 

Es  lage  ausserordentlich  nahe,  die  Ergebnisse  mit  einander  zu  vergleichen,  zu 
denen  die  beiden  Schriftsteller  gelangen;  und  der  Vergleich  wiirde  um  so  interes- 
santer  sein,  als  sie  beide  von  ganz  verschiedenen  Standpunkten  ausgehen,  und  mit 
verschiedenen  Methoden  arbeiten;  dort  der  hegelisierende  Vertreter  der  Willens- 
freiheit,  hier  der  streng  wissenschaftliche  Determinist;  dort  der  deutsche  Prol'essor 
der  Rechtswissenschaft;  hier  der  danische  Polizeibeamte. 

A  totally  different  line  of  investigation,  and  one,  I  think,  with  immense 
possibilities,  was  opened  by  Professor  Otto  Jespersen  in  his  lecture  before 
the  Royal  Danish  Scientific  Society  on  the  language  of  Shakespeare, 
December  4,  1903.  The  substance  of  the  lecture  may  now  be  found  in 
Chapter  IX,  Shakespeare  and  the  Language  of  Poetry,  of  his  Growth  and 
Structure  of  the  English  Language.  A  footnote  to  this  chapter80  summar- 
izes an  article  in  Politiken  newspaper,81  in  which  Professor  Jespersen 
had,  some  months  before,  pointed  out  a  few  distinct  differences  between 
Shakespeare's  and  Bacon's  use  of  specific  words — synonyms  or  parallel 
forms,  like  too — also,  might — mought,  among — amongst. 

Acting  on  these  suggestions,  Dr.  Bogholm  investigated  the  whole 
subject.  His  study,  Bacon  og  Shakespeare:  En  Sproglig  Sammenligning,** 
reveals,  as  Jespersen  says,  "an  astonishing  number  of  discrepancies  between 
the  two  authors."  Dr.  Bogholm,  by  a  detailed  examination  of  Bacon's 
and  Shakespeare's  language,  shows  that  the  differences  are  so  great  and 

78  Kobenhavn.     1901.     English  translation,  London,  1904. 
"  Kobenhavn  og  Kristiania.     1907.     English  translation,  London,  1909. 
>»P.  217. 

"January  21,  1902. 

M  Kobenhavn.     1906.    A  dissertation  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  Arts  and  Letters  of  the  University 
of  Copenhagen  in  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
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so  consistent  that  one  would  have  deemed  them  impossible  in  contem- 
poraries writing  the  same  language.  In  our  day,  with  the  schoolmaster 
abroad  in  the  land,  they  would  be  impossible.  The  results  are  convincing 
precisely  because  the  monograph  is  not  a  study  of  style  or  isolated  words, 
but  of  language,  diction,  grammatical  forms,  and  inflections,  and  the  dif- 
ferences noted  are  decisive  because  they  are  found  in  inconspicuous  words 
and  forms,  which  the  writer,  be  he  never  so  meticulous,  uses  instinctively 
and  without  reflection.  The  general  conclusion,  which,  however,  is  not  the 
thing  that  gives  the  book  its  value,  is  that  "Bacon  is  the  more  conser- 
vative, strictly  grammatical  writer,  whereas  Shakespeare  is  popular  and 
unconstrained."  The  real  value  lies  in  the  almost  mathematical  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  Bacon  could  not  have  written  Shakespeare's 
English  if  he  had  tried;  he  would  have  betrayed  himself  a  dozen  times  on 
every  page. 

Bogholm  is  not  interested  in  the  Baconian  theory.  For  him  this  has 
been  disposed  of  long  ago.  He  is  interested  purely  in  a  scientific  compar- 
ison of  the  language  of  the  two  men.  And  never  was  the  result  of  a  linguis- 
tic investigation  more  decisive  or  more  illuminating.  Professor  Manly83 
has  suggested  that  what  we  need  in  determining  mooted  questions  of 
authorship  in  the  Elizabethan  drama  is  a  body  of  facts  about  the  language 
of  each  author.  If  we  know  the  facts  about  Fletcher's  language,  we  shall 
know  whether  he  could  have  written  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  In  such 
a  way,  too,  we  may  be  able  to  break  up  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  plays 
into  parts  that  must  have  been  written  by  Beaumont  and  parts  that  must 
have  been  written  by  Fletcher.  Differences  in  style  are  more  or  less  sub- 
jective, and  hence  matters  of  opinion;  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  about 
consistent  differences  in  usage  and  grammar.  The  possibilities  of  Bog- 
holm's  method  are,  it  seems  to  me,  very  great. 

»  In  The  Book  of  Homage  to  Shakespeare.    Edited  by  Israel  Gollancz.      Oxford  University  Press.    1916. 


CHAPTER   III 
SHAKESPEARE   ON   THE    DANISH   STAGE 

As  early  as  1788  Knud  Lyne  Rahbek  cherished  some  vague  plans 
of  incorporating  Hamlet  into  the  repertoire  of  the  Royal  Theatre;1  but 
apparently  this  was  merely  one  of  those  multitudinous  projects  of  his 
which  ever  remained  a  nebulous  wish.  At  all  events,  it  came  to  nothing. 

Some  half-dozen  years  later,  Rahbek's  good  friend  Hans  Wilhelm 
Riber,  actually  did  translate  Tate's  stage  version  of  Lear,2  but  for  some 
reason  it  was  never  played,  and  almost  at  once  forgotten.  Rahbek,  indeed, 
who  knew  Riber  well,  and  who  was  pretty  well  informed  as  to  what  was 
going  on  at  the  theatre,  declared  in  1816,8  that  until  the  question  of  putting 
on  Foersom's  translation  of  Lear  came  up  many  years  afterward,  he  had 
never  even  heard  of  Riber's.  It  must  be  confessed  that  neither  Shake- 
speare nor  the  Royal  Theatre  suffered  from  the  swift  oblivion  that  over- 
took Riber's  adaptation  of  Tate.  Rahbek  ventures  to  believe  that 
Shakespeare's  good  genius  had  a  hand  in  causing  it  to  be  forgotten. 

It  was,  appropriately,  enough,  not  Riber,  but  Foersom  who  was  to 
bring  Shakespeare  on  the  Danish  stage.  In  1803  he  sent  his  translation 
of  Julius  Caesar,  in  which  he  hoped  to  play  Antony,  to  the  administration 
of  the  theatre.  Rahbek  seconded  his  efforts  earnestly,  but  without  avail. 
One  director,  Kierulf,  firmly  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  pro- 
ject. He  solemnly  declared  that  if  they  began  with  Shakespeare,  they 
would  end  with  Tieck's  Genoveva,  that  even  if  the  murder  of  Caesar  and 
the  glorification  of  revolution  were  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  exclude 
the  play  from  a  royal  theatre,  he  would  oppose  its  acceptance  on  the  grounds 
that  the  production  would  cost  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  obviously  never 
could  find  favor  with  a  public  accustomed  to  plays  in  which  there  was 
at  least  a  coherent  plot.  The  directors,  accordingly,  declined  the  trans- 
lation "with  regrets,"  since,  "although  they  acknowledge  its  excellence, 
they  do  not  deem  it  appropriate  for  presentation  at  the  Royal  Theatre." 
Foersom,  however,  was  given  fifty  rigsdaler  for  his  pains.4 

He  was  too  brave  a  soul  to  give  up  so  easily  as  that.  Rahbek  gained 
a  certain  degree  of  publicity  for  the  translation  by  publishing  parts  of  it 
in  Minerva.  But  in  the  meantime  another  and  more  powerful  influence 
had  come  to  his  aid.  Oehlenschlasger  in  those  years  was  writing  his  most 

'  Cf.  p.  S3. 

•  Kong  Liar.    Et  Sorgespil  i  5  Optog.     Oversat  at  Hans  Wilhelm  Riber  efter  N'ahum  Tales  Omarbei- 
delse  som  spilles  paa  de  kongelige  Skuepladse  i  London.    Kiobenhavn.     1794. 

'  Shakespeareana  i  Danmark.    Loc.  cit. 

«  Nikolaj  Bogh,  Museum  2:301.     1895. 

Overskou,  Den  danske  Skueflads.  Fjerde  Deel:  276  ff.  Overskou's  work  is  an  amazingly  rich 
storehouse  of  information,  and  I  shall  draw  upon  it  freely,  often  without  giving  specific  credit. 
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enduring  work.  He  felt  strongly  that  the  chief  reason  his  tragedies  were 
not  adequately  performed  or  intelligently  received  was  that  they  stood 
isolated  in  the  repertoire,  and  he  pleaded  with  the  directors  that  if  the  thea- 
tre and  he  were  to  derive  honor  and  profit  from  his  plays,  a  little  select 
repertoire  of  tragedies  must  be  built  up  "in  which  the  actors  would  find 
opportunity  for  the  unfolding  of  their  powers,  and  the  public  a  means 
of  training  in  the  right  appreciation  of  great  tragedy."  As  the  foundation 
of  this  repertoire  he  preferred  Shakespeare  to  Schiller,  "who,  however 
excellent  he  may  be,  might  easily,  if  he  were  well  translated,  captivate 
the  public  by  his  lyric  and  declamatory,  occasionally  epigrammatic,  style, 
and  thereby  destroy  their  receptivity  to  the  conceits,  the  daring,  the 
colossal  in  the  delineation  of  human  character,  in  which  Shakespeare 
is  unsurpassed."6  As  a  result  of  Oehlenschlasger's  insistence,  the  directors 
were  prevailed  upon  to  try  one  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies.  But  which 
should  it  be?  Oehlenschlaeger  and  Foersom  agreed  that  Romeo  and  Juliet 
would  be  the  most  suitable,  but  the  plot  had  been  used  so  recently  in  a 
ballet  that  it  seemed  out  of  the  question.  Holstein,  a  member  of  the  direc- 
torate, shared  Kierulf's  objection  to  Julius  Caesar,  which  ruled  that  out; 
no  adequate  cast  for  King  Lear  could  be  found.  Th.ere  remained,  accord- 
ingly, only  Hamlet.  Strange  to  say,  Rahbek  objected  even  to  that.  He 
feared  that  the  melancholy  Dane  was  much  too  subtle  and  introspective 
for  the  common  run  of  playgoers,  that  the  experiment  might  therefore 
fail,  and  prejudice  the  public  against  other  tragedies  of  Shakespeare. 
Nevertheless,  Hamlet  was  decided  upon.  The  decision  was  perhaps  due 
in  part  to  a  feeling  that  since  the  story  was  remotely  from  Saxo,  and  the 
scene,  Denmark,  the  play  might  make  some  sort  of  patriotic  appeal;  but 
a  better  reason  was  the  instinctive  confidence  in  Foersom's  ability  to  inter- 
pret the  title  role,  on  which,  as  everyone  realized,  the  outcome  depended. 

After  a  good  many  vexatious  delays,  Hamlet  was  at  las't  performed, 
for  the  first  time,  on  May  12,  1813.  Foersom  scored  the  great  triumph 
of  his  life.  Everyone  knows  Pram's  enthusiastic  outburst  at  the  end  of 
the  third  act:  "Det  er  dog  en  magelos  Fornoielse  at  see  den  herlige  Foer- 
som i  Aften.  Alt  hvad  der  er  dygtigt  i  Karlen,  baade  Ondt  og  Godt,  er 
ligesom  forklaret  ved  at  have  faaet  shakespearesk  Udtryk.  Men  han  braen- 
der  ogsaa  ud  af  lutter  Geist!  Spiller  han  Hamlet  fern  Gange  i  een  Vinter, 
er  han  Pinedod  Aske  inden  han  seer  Vaar."6 

The  part,  indeed,  might  have  been  written  for  Foersom,  with  his 
delicate  and  sensitive  temper,  his  reflectiveness  and  deep  spirituality. 
But  he  could  not  single-handed  carry  a  tragedy  so  complex  as  Hamlet, 
and  the  support  seems  to  have  been  rather  uncomprehending.  The  first 
experiment  with  Shakespeare  was,  on  the  whole,  a  failure.  Hamlet  was 

•  Overskou,  of.  fit.  4:277. 

•  BOgh,  he.  cit.  p.  259. 
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given  only  once  again  that  season,  May  22 ;  and  during  the  short  remainder 
of  Foersom's  life,  only  six  times.  Ten  years  afterwards,  on  September  1 , 
1826,  it  was  revived  with  M.  P.  Nielsen  as  Hamlet,  and  kept  its  place 
intermittently  on  the  playbills  through  the  next  three  seasons,  with  a 
total  of  eight  performances.  It  was  then  abandoned  for  twenty-two  years, 
until  Frederick  Hoedt  brought  it  out  again  at  his  memorable  de"but  on  the 
evening  of  November  1,  185 1.7  And  that  is  another  story. 

Hoedt  had  theories  of  his  own  about  the  stage  and  about  dramatic 
art.  More  than  that  he  had  a  program — to  drive  from  the  theatre  all 
the  false  theatricalness  and  hollow  declamation  which  still  held  sway  on 
Kongens  Nytorv.  He  did  not  go  on  the  stage  to  make  a  living — his  private 
means  were  very  comfortable — but  to  promulgate  definite  theories  of 
dramatic  art,  and  to  make  those  theories  prevail. 

He  had  given  several  interpretive  readings  from  Hamlet,  and  they 
had  created  a  good  deal  of  interest ;  he  was  a  university  man  in  a  country 
in  which  an  academic  degree  carried  with  it  social  distinction;  he  was  a 
lion  of  society,  and  a  poet  and  philosopher  as  well.  Small  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  news  of  his  de"but  at  the  theatre  aroused  a  mild  sensation. 
In  the  early  summer  of  1851,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  season,  Hoedt 
applied  to  the  director,  J.  L.  Heiberg,  for  an  engagement,  announcing 
at  the  same  time  that  he  wished  to  make  his  first  appearance  in  Hamlet. 
Heiberg,  if  we  may  believe  his  wife,  was  greatly  interested,  and  at  once 
consented.  Shortly  thereafter  Hoedt  submitted  his  cutting,  although 
Heiberg  himself  had  taken  the  trouble  to  make  one.  It  is  not  safe  to  follow 
Fru  Heiberg  blindly  here;  but  according  to  her  story,  Hoedt  proposed 
cutting  the  opening  scene  on  the  ramparts  and  beginning  the  play  with 
the  scene  at  court.  He  would  also  cut  the  great  scene  in  Act  III  in  which 
the  king  is  discovered  at  his  prayers.  Both  changes  Heiberg  very  properly 
rejected.8 

At  all  events,  Hoedt  made  his  debut.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  thea- 
tre had  there  been  such  a  demand  for  seats.  The  house  was  crowded  to 
the  roof,  everyone  in  tense  expectancy  awaiting  the  entrance  of  the  new, 
widely-heralded  Hamlet.  And  their  high  expectations  were  not  disap- 
pointed. Hoedt's  performance  was  a  consummate  work  of  art.  Contem- 
porary evidence  leaves  no  doubt  on  that  score.  Overskou,  who  hated 
him,  calls  it  "et  virkeligt  Kunstverk,"  and  Fru  Heiberg,  who  shared  his 
feelings,  and  whose  Ophelia,  moreover,  had  been  completely  overshadowed, 
is  forced  to  agree.  Reviews  in  the  public,  press  confirm  this  estimate. 
F<zdrelandet9  writes  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  finer 

7  A  record  of  the  performances  of  Shakespeare's  plays  in  Denmark  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

8  Johanne  Louise  Heiberg,  Et  Liv  gjenoplevet  i  Erindringer.    Ved.  A.  D.  Jorgenson.    3:69ff.    Kjoben- 
havn.     1891. 

•  November  20,  1851. 
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than  Hoedt's  rendering  of  the  soliloquies.  Berlingske  Tidende™  is  fairly 
lyric.  This  was  one  of  the  occasions  when  the  player  was  of  greater  interest 
than  the  play;  people  came  to  see  Hoedt  rather  than  Hamlet.  He  proved 
equal  to  the  opportunity.  He  possesses,  says  the  reviewer,  neither  an  im- 
pressive stage  presence  nor  a  good  voice,  but  he  does  have  a  marvelous 
power  of  visualizing  the  character  for  the  spectator.  His  acting  in  the  play 
scene  was  so  nearly  perfect  that  criticism  is  impossible.  Morgenbladet11 
writes  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  unsay  any  of  the  fine  things  that  have 
been  said  about  Hoedt's  Hamlet,  but,  with  a  naivete  startling  at  so  late 
a  day  goes  on  to  declare,  "the  play  leaves  much  to  be  desired."  Hamlet 
speaks  of  theatres  and  caviar,  both  unknown  in  Denmark  in  his  time, 
and  all  the  personages  are  so  well  up  in  Christian  doctrine,  that  they 
could  pass  a  "seminarist"  (elementary  school  teacher's)  examination 
in  it  at  any  time.  In  fact,  the  play  is  so  bad  that  the  only  way  to  improve 
it  is  to  write  a  new  one,  using  the  same  materials,  as  Oehlenschlseger  has 
done  in  Amleth,  where  he  has  given  with  simple  fidelity  a  truthful  picture 
of  the  age.  Hamlet  can  not  please  an  audience  not  totally  ignorant  of 
history.  Criticism  like  this  savors  of  1751,  rather  than  1851.  Fortu- 
nately, it  is  quite  isolated. 

In  the  chorus  of  praise  which  greeted  Hoedt  at  his  first  appearance, 
there  is  one  discordant  voice — that  of  Meyer  Goldschmidt  in  Nord  og 
Syd.12  After  sharply  criticising  certain  details  of  Hoedt's  performance, 
he  proceeds : 

Hr.  HOedt  has  many  excellent  qualities  .  .  .  ,  but  lie  has  not  proved  himself 
in  Hamlet,  a  great  tragedian.  If  he  had,  as  Heiberg  once  said  modestly  of  himself, 
as  mudh  genius  as  taste,  he  would  be  a  great  artist.  Possibly  he  will  prove  to  be  better 
in  less  important  r61es;  possibly,  too,  he  would  be  better  in  major  parts  if  he  had  not 
been  heralded  abroad  as  a  consummate  artist  whose  development  is  already  complete. 
But  unquestionably  he  will  always  be  correct,  polished,  restrained,  respectable. 

Goldschmidt's  judgment  is  certainly  not  fair.  Hoedt's  contempo- 
raries testify  that  he  was  vastly  more  than  "correct,  polished,  restrained, 
respectable,"  and  those  who  knew  him  in  after  years,  when  he  had  left 
the  stage,  bear  witness  to  the  wonderful  beauty  of  his  interpretive  read- 
ings.1* It  may  well  be,  however,  that  he  lacked  depth  and  passion.  Bjorn- 
son  thought  him  superficial  and  insincere.14 

Hoedt's  success,  however,  was  quite  sufficient  to  assure  his  appoint- 
ment as  "kongelig  Skuespiller"  at  a  comparatively  high  salary,  and  all 
seemed  serene,  alike  for  him  and  for  the  theatre.  But  the  Royal  Theatre 

'•November  15,  1851. 

"  November  IS,  1851. 

"7:324.     October- December,  1851. 

»  Edvard  Brandes,  Dansk  Skuespilkunst  p.  56.     Kjobenhavn.     1880. 

"Cf.  Cro.  Tid,  1:4-5;  220. 
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was  too  small  a  world  for  two  such  men  as  Frederik  Hoedt  and  Johan  Lud- 
vig  Heiberg,  particularly  since  both  were  blessed  with  theories  and  deter- 
mined to  give  them  effect.  The  collision  was  not  long  in  coming.  In  the 
summer  of  1852,  Hoedt  proposed  to  the  director  that  Richard  III  be 
placed  in  the  repertory  for  the  following  season,  with  Hoedt,  of  course, 
as  Richard.  Heiberg  peremptorily  refused  in  a  letter  which  as  Dr.  Edvard 
Brandes  says,15  does  him  little  honor,  but  which  does  throw  a  good  deal  of 
light  on  his  attitude  toward  Shakespeare: 

The  gloomy  atmosphere  of-  the  play  is  distinctly  foreign  to  the  temperament 
and  character  of  the  Danish  people,  who,  even  in  tragedy,  demand  a  lighter  tone. 
Precisely  in  proportion  as  the  national  theatre  is  regarded  as  an  institution  for  the 
esthetic  education  of  the  people  is  it  important  that  in  this,  as  in  all  education,  the 
point  of  departure  be  the  native  gifts  and  talents  of  the  people,  and  that  no  attempt 
be  made  to  graft  upon  it  anything  foreign  which  is  incompatible  with  their  natural 
sympathies.  If,  therefore,  Richard  III  were  to  be  produced,  I  fear  that,  after  the 
first  curiosity  had  been  satisfied,  I  should  be  charged  with  a  failure  to  recognize  the 
national  mission  of  the  theatre,  and,  what  is  more,  I  should  feel  conscious  in  that 
case,  that  I  could  not  meet  or  disprove  the  charge.  That  this  tragedy  is  played  in 
England,  where  it  is  probably  in  harmony  with  the  hypochondriac  character  of  the 
English  people,  is  no  argument  for  us;  quite  as  little  the  fact  that  it  is  given  in 
Germany,  since  Germany,  having  no  genuine  dramatic  literature  of  its  own,  but 
determined  to  have  a  stage,  is  forced  to  found  one  on  loans  from  foreign  literatures. 
In  Denmark,  however,  where  there  is  and  can  be  a  national  theatre,  since  there  exists 
this  prerequisite  national  dramatic  literature,  a  good  deal  may  be  lost  by  an  un- 
fortunate selection  of  foreign  plays.  Here  in  Denmark  the  tragedy  of  Oehlen- 
schlasger,  despite  all  its  faults,  has  struck  the  national  chord  and  appealed  to  national 
feelings,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  we  should  ever  accustom  ourselves  to  seeing  Mel- 
pomene's dagger  transformed  into  a  butcher  knife.1' 

A  second,  and  undeniably  much  sounder,  reason  for  declining  Richard 
III  Heiberg  finds  in  the  fact  that  since  it  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  very  long 
cycle  of  chronicle  plays  dealing  with  a  remote  period  of  English  history, 
the  Danish  public  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  the  historical  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  understand  and  appreciate  it. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Heiberg  refused  Hoedt  permission  to  appear  as 
Marinelli  in  Emilia  Galotti  and  as  Figaro  in  Beaumarchais'  comedy.  He 
insisted,  in  short,  that  Hoedt's  business  was  to  play  what  he  was  told  to 
play,  that  the  player  existed  for  the  theatre,  and  not  the  other  way  around. 
Of  course  Hoedt  resigned;  and  he  did  so  in  a  caustic  letter  in  which  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  what  he  thought  of  Heiberg's  judgment  on  Shake- 
speare: 

Such  a  play  no  director  has  the  right  to  judge,  for  the  world  has  already  judged, 
without  awaiting  a  reexamination.  .  .  .  Just  as  Luther  is  not  merely  a  German 

«  Op.  at.  p.  49. 

6  First  published  by  Heiberg  himself  in  Berlingske  Tidende  for  December  2,  1852.  Reprinted  in  Hei- 
berg's Prosaiske  Skrifier  8:394-99;  H.  Christensen,  Da  kongdige  Theater  1852-1859  pp.  61  S.;  Fru  Heiberg's 
Erindringer  3:124ff. 
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theologian,  but  the  fountainhead  of  protestant  theology,  Mozart  not  merely  a  German 
or  Italian  composer,  but  an  Ideal  in  music,  so  Shakespeare  is  not  merely  an  English 
poet,  but  the  teacher  and  master  of  the  modern  protestant  drama.17 

We  recognize  here,  of  course,  the  theory  so  elaborately  set  forth  in  On 
the  Beautiful. 

An  explosion  was  averted  for  the  moment  through  the  intervention, 
it  is  said,  of  certain  persons  in  very  high  station,  and  Hoedt  remained. 
Hamlet  was  placed  on  the  repertory  again  for  the  season  of  1853,  but  very 
great  changes  had  to  be  made  in  the  cast.  Nielsen,  who  had  played  the 
Ghost  so  successfully  in  1851,  had  left  the  theatre  in  anger;  his  wife,  next 
to  Fru  Heiberg  herself,  the  leading  actress  on  the  stage,  was  ill.  Heiberg 
gave  Nielsen's  role  to  an  inconspicuous  actor  named  Ferslev,  entirely  incom- 
petent, according  to  Edvard  Brandes,  with  a  poor  voice  and  no  ability 
in  reading  Shakespeare's  blank  verse.  Fru  Nielsen's  part  as  the  queen 
was  assigned  to  a  rather  mediocre  young  actress,  Froken  Moller.  With 
such  a  cast  Hoedt  refused  to  play.  He  asked  Heiberg  to  postpone  the 
performance  until  Fru  Nielsen's  return.  Heiberg  refused,  and  appointed 
the  rehearsals.  Then,  as  Overskou  solemnly  says,  "the  impossible  hap- 
pened"— Hoedt  cut  the  rehearsal.  The  director  made  another  appoint- 
ment for  the  following  day;  Hoedt  again  stayed  away.  His  friend  Michael 
Wiehe,  to  whom  the  situation  was  becoming  just  a  bit  ludicrous,  began 
cutting  up,  and  Overskou,  who  was  in  charge,  horror-stricken  at  this  pro- 
fanation of  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Royal  Theatre,  cut  short  the  re- 
hearsal and  reported  to  Heiberg.  The  latter,  of  course,  could  brook  no  such 
breach  of  discipline,  and  by  exerting  every"  ounce  of  his  authority,  almost 
forced  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Public  Worship,  under  whose  juris- 
diction the  theatre  comes,  to  dismiss  Hoedt  incontinently.  Three  years 
later  Heiberg  resigned  his  office,  and  the  new  administration  prevailed 
upon  Hoedt  to  return.  But  his  stay  was  short.  The  public,  which,  on  the 
whole,  had  taken  his  part  in  the  controversy,  had  become  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  retirement  of  their  idol,  Fru  Heiberg. 
It  was  utterly  false,  but  it  did  the  work.  The  audiences  were  at  first  cool, 
then  openly  hostile,  and  one  night  they  hissed  him  off  the  stage.  Hoedt's 
career  as  an  actor  was  over.  For  a  time  he  served  as  stage  manager,  then 
as  instructor  at  the  dramatic  school,  maintaining  in  this  way  a  loose  con- 
nection with  the  theatre.  But  more  and  more  he  withdrew  from  public 
notice,  being  heard  from  now  and  then  when  he  assisted  in  staging  a  new 
play  at  the  Royal  Theatre  or  at  the  unpretentious  Folketheatret,  situated 
directly  across  the  street  from  his  house.  We  shall  follow  him  no  further — 
an  actor  of  vision  and  serious  purpose,  even  if  no  genius  of  the  first  order — 
whose  career  interests  us  of  the  English-speaking  world  because  it  is  bound 

"  Christensen,  loc.  cil.  p.  73.    Originally  published  by  Dr.  Edvard  Brandes  in  Del  Nillende  Aarhundredt 
for  April.  1875. 
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up  so  intimately  with  the  production  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Perhaps, 
too,  even  more  than  Foersom,  he  suggests  Hamlet,  appointed  to  a  mission 
he  had  not  the  strength  and  energy  to  accomplish.18 

Since  Hoedt's  day,  Hamlet  has  been  played,  among  others,  by  Nicolai 
Neiiendam  and  Emil  Poulsen,  and  Ophelia  by  Fru  Hennings.  During  the 
century  following  its  premier,  the  play  has  been  given  at  the  Royal  Theatre 
eighty  times.  In  addition  it  has  been  played  nineteen  times  at  Dagmar 
Theatret,  the  most  important  of  the  private  theatres  in  Copenhagen. 

Three  years  after  Foersom's  d£but  in  Hamlet,  the  theatre  opened 
the  season  with  King  Lear  (September  2,  1816).  Dr.  Ryge  played  the 
king,  and  Foersom  himself,  Edgar.  It  was  a  flat  failure.  Overskou  attri- 
butes the  lack  of  success  to  the  inability  of  the  audience  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  play;19  accustomed  to  the  rhetoric  of  Oehlenschlasger  and 
Kotzebue,  it  seemed  to  them  nothing  more  than  one  horror  piled  on  another. 
The  failure  of  the  public  to  understand  was  not  due  altogether  to  perverted 
taste,  but  to  inadequate  interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  cast.  Ryge  was 
superb  in  the  first  scene,  but  he  failed  utterly  to  bring  out  the  pathos  of  the 
king's  fate  after  his  daughters  have  turned  him  away;  and  Foersom  was 
physically  so  weak  that  he  merely  suggested  the  character  of  Edgar.  Ryge's 
state  of  mind  is  well  illustrated  by  a  remark  which  Overskou  reports: 
"The  part  is  good  enough;  I  realize,  too,  that  if  they  mean  to  give  the  piece, 
I  must  play  it;  but  it  goes  against  my  grain  to  play  mad  kings  who  do  not 
turn  on  their  enemies." 

When  Lear  was  revived  in  1851,  with  Nielsen  as  Lear  and  Michael 
Wiehe  as  Edgar,  it  had  an  altogether  different  effect.  The  great  artists 
carried  it  through  twenty  performances  from  January  29,  1851,  to  No- 
vember 8,  1860.  F&drelandef0  hailed  the  performance  with  enthusiasm. 
"The  theatre  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  putting  on  this  great  tragedy, 
arid  Hr.  Nielsen  for  the  painstaking  study  he  has  obviously  devoted  to 
his  part."  Berlingske  Tidende^  points  out  that  Lear  is  a  tragedy  which 
so  severely  taxes  the  resources  of  a  theatre  that  it  is  rarely  played  in  Ger- 
many, and  almost  never  in  England.  It  is  not  astonishing  therefore  that 
the  performance  here  was  not  in  every  respect  ideal.  But  Nielsen's  Lear 
was  a  revelation,  by  all  odds  the  best  thing  he  has  done.  His  playing  in 
the  scene  on  the  heath  and  in  the  last  scene,  where  he  appears  bearing 
Cordelia's  body,  were  bits  of  acting  worthy  of  any  theatre  in  the  world. 
Wiehe  as  Edgar  and  Mad.  Hoist  as  Cordelia  were  excellent,  and  Hoist 
as  Kent  and  Phister  as  the  Fool  were  almost  as  good. 

"  For  accounts,  from  all  angles,  of  the  Heiberg-H6edt  controversy,  consult:  Overskou,  Den  danske 
Skueplads,  6:12  ff;  Overskou,  Oplysninger  am  Thealerforhold  «  1849-1858,  Kjobenhavn,  1858;  Christensen, 
op.  «'(.;  Johanne  Louise  Heiberg,  op.  cit.  3:68  ff.,  123  ff.,  164  ff.;  Edvard  Brandes,  op.  cil.  pp.  35-60. 

»Cf.     Nyeste  Skitderier  af  Kjobenhavn.     25:1203  ff.     1816. 

"January  30,  1851. 

"January  31,  1851. 
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After  1860,  Lear  was  not  played  again  for  more  than  a  generation. 
At  length,  on  November  22,  1901,  Dr.  Mantzius  brought  it  out  once  more 
on  a  specially  designed  Shakespearean  stage.  "It  was  not  quite  Shake- 
speare's elemental  tragedy  of  storm  and  passion,"  says  Vilhelm  Ander- 
sen in  Tilskueren,  "but  it  was  a  fine  piece  of  work,"  with  Dr.  Mantzius 
as  the  unifying  force.  "At  spille  en  saadan  Elementar-Tragedie  lykkedes 
naturligvis  ikke  helt.  Men  hvor  det  bristede  var  det  oiensynlig  paa  Evne, 
ikke  paa  Arbeide.  Stemningen  var  rigtignok  fra  Kjobenhavn,  men  Blikket 
var  virkelig  fra  Shakespeare."22 

Macbeth,  in  Foersom's  adaptation  of  Schiller's  version,23  was  played 
for  the  first  time  on  November  15,  1817,  at  a  benefit  performance  for 
Foersom's  widow.  It  was  not  successful.  Dr.  Ryge,  as  usual  rendered 
the  kingly  and  regal  in  Macbeth,  and  his  terror  and  rage,  superbly,  but 
the  subtle  passions  of  the  first  part,  in  which  the  thought  of  the  murder 
takes  shape  in  his  mind,  lacked  discernment  and  convincingness. 

I  have  deemed  it  worth  while  in  this  connection  to  compare  Foer- 
som's adaptation  with  Schiller's  and  with  the  original.  It  follows  Schiller 
closely.  The  stage  arrangement,  the  business,  and  the  sequence  of  scenes 
are  Schiller's.  In  the  fourth  act,  for  instance,  where,  to  secure  greater 
continuity  of  action,  Schiller  manipulated  scenes  with  sovereign  freedom, 
Foersom  follows  him  in  every  detail.  So  also  in  Act  V,  where  the  changes 
are  even  more  radical.  Schiller's  famous  porter  scene  and  his  denatured 
witch  scenes  have  been  variously  treated.  The  first  witch  scene  in  Schil- 
ler, Foersom  has  stricken  out,  and  substituted  Shakespeare's.  Only  one 
line: 

ANDEN  HEX:  Samles  efter  Svaerdstorms  Stunden 

is  from  the  German.  Foersom  has  eliminated  also  Schiller's  second  witch 
scene,  up  to  the  point  at  which  Macbeth  and  Banquo  enter,  after  which 
both  follow  Shakespeare  with  unimportant  changes.  The  third  witch 
scene — the  Hecate  episode,  which  Schiller  takes  over  from  the  original, 
Foersom  omits.  The  fourth,  that  in  which  Macbeth  comes  to  inquire 
into  the  future,  is  in  both  Danish  and  German  essentially  Shakespeare's, 
except  that  Hecate  does  not  appear.  Foersom  again  eliminates  her  entirely, 
and  in  Schiller  she  has  become  an  invisible  presence.  Foersom,  then, 
had  the  tact  and  judgment  to  reject  Schiller's  transformation  of  the  witches, 
but  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  exquisite  lyric  verse  of  his  porter  scene,  for  this 
he  has  taken  over  bodily,  adding,  however,  five  lines  in  which  something 
of  Shakespeare's  conception  shines  through: 

Saa,  siig  mig  nu  engang,  vaager  ikke 

en  Konges  Oie  for  hans  Folk;  nu  tror  jeg 

»  Theater  Rety  for  1901.     1902. 

"  William  Shakespeare:     Macbeth.     Tragedie  i  5  Acter  efter  Shakespeare  og  Schiller  bearbeidet  til 
Opforelse  paa  den  danske  Skueplads  ved  Peter  Thun  Foersom.    Kiobenhavn.     1816. 
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at  Kongen  vel  end  ei  er  rigtig  livlig 
men  gnider  sig  vel  lidt  i  Oinene 
saa  efter  Gaarsdagsviren. 

Foersom's  Macbeth,  accordingly,  is  a  free  translation  from  Schiller, 
influenced  at  certain  points  by  the  original.  I  may  mention  in  passing  one 
curious  instance  of  the  confusion  to  which  this  double  source  occasionally 
leads.  In  the  porter  scene  (F.  II,  5)  Foersom  has,  "Enter  Macduff  and 
Ross"  [as  in  Schiller].  The  scene  now  follows  Schiller  to  the  point  where 
Macduff  goes  to  call  the  king.  At  this  juncture,  however,  Foersom  has 
looked  over  on  his  copy  of  Shakespeare,  for  in  the  ensuing  dialogue,  the 
speeches  that  should  go  to  Ross  are  assigned,  as  in  Shakespeare,  to 
Lenox — who  does  not  appear  at  all ! 

Macbeth  continued  to  be  played  in  the  Schiller-Foersom  adaptation 
down  to  1860.  And  it  was  decidedly  popular,  being  given  no  less  than 
thirty-eight  times.  On  the  occasion  of  two  performances  in  1827,  Johan 
Ludvig  Heiberg  wrote  in  his  Flyvende  Post  a  review  which,  better  than 
anything  else,  shows  what  cultivated  playgoers  of  the  time  thought  of  it.24 
He  condemns  Schiller  for  having  altered  the  witches  into  goddesses  of 
fate,  like  the  Erinys  of  Greek  tragedy,  instead  of  leaving  them  as  they 
are,  personifications  of  those  elemental  forces  from  which  no  man  ever 
quite  emancipates  himself.  "But  in  their  vulgar  realism,  as  they  appear 
in  Shakespeare,  with  all  their  coarse  and  repulsive  stories,  .  .  .  they 
would  certainly  be  ridiculous  and  mar  the  effect  of  the  play.  Foersom, 
therefore,  [who,  it  will  be  remembered,  cuts  the  second  witch  scene]  is 
to  be  praised  for  giving  them  a  vague,  indefinite  character,  of  which  one  can 
make  what  he  will."  Further  on  he  praises  Foersom's  judicious  cuttings, 
suggesting,  however,  that  he  might  well  have  cut  more,  notably  the  ridic- 
ulous dialogue  between  Malcolm  and  Macduff  (IV,  5),  "a  veritable  mar- 
ionet  scene,  one  that  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place  between  real, 
living  characters." 

This  criticism,  and  one  which  Heiberg  passed,  not  unjustly,  on  much 
of  Foersom's  metre,  was  answered  with  greater  zeal  than  knowledge  by 
a  writer  in  Kjobenhavnsposten  .over  the  signature  Inhumanus.™  Heiberg, 
in  his  reply,  of  course  had  no  difficulty  in  burying  his  adversary  under 
a  storm  of  raillery,26  particularly  as  he  singles  out  Foersom's  lame  lines ; 
but  he  has  no  need  thereafter  to  assure  us,  as  he  did  in  a  review  of  Hamlet, 
that  he  is  no  blind  admirer  of  Shakespeare.27  His  obliquity  of  vision  and 
the  fatal  limitations  of  his  sympathy  are  never  more  glaring  than  when 
he  deals  with  a  play  of  Shakespeare's. 

"  Three  articles.    January  19,  22,  and  26,  1827.    Reprinted  in  Prosatske  Skrifter  7:3  ft. 

»  February  13,  17,  1827. 

"  Kjdbenhavns  Flyvende  Post,  February  23  and  26,  1827.     Reprinted  in  Prosaiske  Skrifter  7:18  ff. 

«  KjSbcnhavns  Flyvende  Post,  March  30,  April  2,  1827.    Reprinted  in  Prosaiske  Skrifter  7:24  S. 
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After  the  season  of  1859-60,  Macbeth  disappeared  from  the  playbills 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  On  January  21,  1893,  it  made  its  reappear- 
ance on  the  stage  in  a  new  cutting  based  on  Lembcke,  with  Emil  Poul- 
sen  as  an  unforgetable  Macbeth. 

A  full  decade  after  the  premier  of  Macbeth,  the  theatre  ventured  upon 
its  fourth  Shakespearean  production,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  in  a  new 
translation  by  A.  E.  Boye  (and  K.  L.  Rahbek).28  With  an  excellent  cast 
centered  about  Dr.  Ryge  as  Shylock  the  play  was  at  least  adequately  done. 
Overskou  reports,  too,  that  it  was  well  received.  The  fact  that  it  was 
given  only  four  times  and  then  dropped  for  thirty-eight  years,  together 
with  the  tone  of  such  reviews  as  have  come  to  my  notice,  might  point  to 
a  different  conclusion. 

Nyeste  Skilderier  af  Kjobenhavn29  says  frankly  that  whatever  suc- 
cess Shakespeare's  plays  have  had  in  Denmark  is  due  rather  to  his  fame 
than  to  any  pleasure  in  the  performance.  He  regrets,  therefore,  that 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  should  be  one  of  the  first  offered  to  the  Danish 
public.  The  play  is  indeed  borne  by  Shakespeare's  mighty  spirit,  but  the 
trial  is  cannibalistic  and  Shylock  a  monster.  But,  he  adds,  "the  blind 
idolatry  of  Shakespeare  covers  every  sin."  J.  L.  Heiberg  in  the  Flyvende 
Post30  concealed  his  impatience  under  a  cloak  of  light  mockery  of  the 
"critical  playgoer."  The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  a  piece  to  tickle  the  mob, 
but  to  your  discriminating  spectator,  it  must  be  a  strange  thing.  For 
it  is  neither  comedy  nor  tragedy  but  an  impossible  neither-one-nor-the- 
other.  That,  to  begin  with,  is  disconcerting.  But  there  is  further  the  fact 
that  the  play  is  strangely  impersonal,  bearing  upon  it  no  sign  of  the  poet's 
zeal  and  passion,  that  it  is  loaded  down  with  an  inconsequential  subplot 
and  a  totally  superfluous  fifth  act.  The  critical  playgoer  gives  it  up. 
Heiberg  then  wittily  outlines  a  scheme  for  recasting  the  puzzling  play  into 
a  domestic  melodrama  of  which  such  a  spectator  would  whole-heartedly 
approve.  All  this  is  light  mockery,  but  one  has  an  uneasy  suspicion  that 
Heiberg  sympathizes  with  the  object  of  his  satire,  and  this  suspicion  be- 
comes a  certainty  before  the  close  of  the  essay:  "Although  in  the  pre- 
ceding I  have  allowed  myself  a  little  innocent  raillery  at  the  expense  of 
the  public,  I  fully  recognize  the  hidden  good  sense  in  even  the  most  self- 
contradictory  demands.  For  the  reason  that  great  masterpieces  do  not 
please, — although,  since  they  are  known  to  be  great  masterpieces,  they  are 
greeted  with  dutiful  applause, — does  not  lie  in  a  perverted  love  of  poor 

M  The  title  page,  however,  reads:  Kjdbmanden  *  Venedig.  Lystspil  i  5  Acter.  Fordansket  til  Skuep- 
ladsens  Brug  ved  K.  L.  Rahbek  (og  Ad.  E.  Boye).  Kjijbenhavn.  1827.  As  to  Rahbek's  and  Boye's  shares, 
see  Nik.  Bogh.  art.  Ad.  E.  Boye,  in  Dansk  Biograftsk  Leksikon. 

"May  1,  10,  1828. 

"  May  28,  1828.     Reprinted  in  Prosaiske  Skrifler  7:157  ff. 
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work,  but  in  a  feeling  that  good  work  should  find  new  forms,  whereby 
it  may  become  flesh  of  our  flesh  and  bone  of  our  bone."31 

Heiberg  is  himself  this  "cultivated  playgoer"  of  whom  he  speaks 
with  sympathetic  irony.  His  system  of  esthetics,  a  basic  principle  of 
which  is  that  dramatic  forms  should  be  kept  distinct,  made  him  incapa- 
ble of  sympathizing  with  Shakespeare  or  of  really  understanding  him. 
Fru  Heiberg  says,  indeed,  that  he  called  Hamlet  the  greatest  of  tragedies ; 
if  he  did,  we  may  be  certain  that  in  his  heart  he  made  a  good  many  qual- 
ifications. When  he  reviewed  a  production  of  Hamlet  in  1827,  he  confined 
himself  almost  altogether  to  the  character,  and  said  little  about  the  play. 

Upon  The  Merchant  of  Venice  followed,  at  short  intervals,  Romeo 
and  Juliet  (September  2,  1828)  and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (March 
9,  1829).  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  played  in  a  discreet  cutting  of  Foersom, 
made  by  A.  E.  Boye.32  If  the  premier  were  interesting  for  no  other  reason, 
it  would  be  notable  in  the  history  of  the  Danish  stage  for  the  debut  of 
Jomfru  Johanne  Louise  Patges  (Fru  Heiberg),  most  famous  of  all  Dan- 
ish actresses,  as  Juliet.  She  was  then  only  sixteen,  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl, 
but  she  revealed  unmistakably  her  marvelous  powers.  Juliet's  youth 
and  innocence  and  simplicity  were  perfectly  done.  One  may  well  believe 
Fru  Heiberg,  however,  when,  years  later,  she  writes  in  her  Memoirs  that 
in  1828  she  played  Juliet  as  a  child  would,  with  no  comprehension  of  the 
subtleties  of  the  role,  without  reflection,  and  almost  without  design.*3 
She  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  perfect  Juliet,  as  Overskou  and  certain 
reviewers  would  have  us  believe.  But  her  success  was  undoubted;  she 
established  herself  as  the  most  promising  of  the  younger  actresses,  and 
began  that  long  series  of  triumphs  which  makes  her  as  unique  a  figure 
in  the  history  of  the  Danish  stage  as  Mrs.  Siddons  in  that  of  Britain  or 
Charlotte  Cushman  in  that  of  America. 

Twenty  years  later,  on  January  23,  1847,  Fru  Heiberg  played  Juliet 
once  more.  She  was  conscious  of  a  surer  art,  of  finer  discernment,  of  incom- 
parably greater  truth  in  her  interpretation.  In  after  years  she  liked  to 
think  of  her  Juliet  of  1847,  and  in  particular  of  the  exquisite  essays  of 
Soren  Kirkegaard,  Krisen  og  en  Krise  i  en  Skuespillerindes  Liv,  to  which 
it  gave  rise.34  Kirkegaard  points  out  the  folly  of  criticising  on  artistic 
grounds  an  actress  who  is  scarcely  more  than  a  girl.  She  is  spiritually 
as  well  as  physically  immature.  The  great  actress  emerges  only  through 
the  development  and  experience  of  the  years.  But  this  growth  of  power 

«  Quoted  from  Prosaiske  Skrifter.  See  preceding  note.  A  much  more  favorable  review  will  be  found 
in  A.  P.  Liunge's  Thcatcrblad  January  25,  1828. 

3S  Romeo  og  Julie.  Sargespil  i  5  Acter.  Indrettet  for  den  danske  Skueplads  (af  Peter  Thun  Foersom  og 
Ad.  E.  Boye).  Kjobenhavn.  1828.  Del  kongclige  Theaters  Repertoire  no.  6. 

*>  El  Liv  gjenoplevet  i  Erindringer  1 :96-98. 

«  Fadrelandet  July  24,  25,  26,  27,  1848.  Reprinted  in  Sore*  Kirkegaard' 's  Bladariikler.  Udgivne  af 
Rasmus  Nielsen.  KjObenhavn.  1857.  pp.  173  ff. 
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means  a  crisis,  for  the  uncritical  public  worships  at  the  shrine  of  the  young- 
est goddess. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  was  played  for  the  last  time  at  the  Royal  Theatre 
on  April  22,  1874.  It  was  given  at  Dagmartheatret  during  the  seasons 
of  1899-1900  (fourteen  times)  and  1907-8  (twelve  times).  In  1899-1900 
the  title-r61es  were  played  by  Martinius  Nielsen  and  Fru  Augusta  Wiehe. 
The  reviewers  were  mildly  favorable.35  The  reviews  of  the  performances 
of  1907-8  are  merely  tolerant,  but  Adam  Poulsen  as  Romeo  and  Fru 
Anna  Larsen  as  Juliet  receive  recognition  for  careful,  well  planned,  and 
well  worked  out  interpretation.36/ 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  was  a  failure.  The  drastic  humor 
rather  took  the  breath  away  from  polite  Copenhagen,88  and  Overskou's 
opinion  that  the  play  ought  not  to  have  been  attempted  at  that  time,  since 
it  demands  of  the  spectator  a  better  knowledge  of  English  life  than  a  Dan- 
ish audience  in  1830  could  be  expected  to  have,  probably  is  well  founded. 
It  has  never  since  been  given  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  but  in  December,  1899, 
Folketheatret,  one  of  the  popular  houses  in  Copenhagen,  presented  it  in 
a  new  cutting  by  P.  A.  Rosenberg.  The  critics  call  the  performance  noisy 
and  crude ;"  but  it  was  a  great  success  none  the  less,  and  ran  for  two  weeks 
(December  26  to  January  9)  to  the  huge  delight  of  the  public. 

Whether  or  not,  as  Arthur  Aumont  suggests,40  the  failure  of  The  Merry 
Wives  discouraged  the  theatre  from  attempting  another  Shakespearean 
production,  certain  it  is  that  none  was  essayed  for  eighteen  years.  Curious 
enough,  it  was  Heiberg  himself  who  revived  Shakespeare  on  the  stage, 
but  in  a  form  so  garbled  that,  save  for  the  names  of  the  characters  and 
the  general  fable,  there  is  little  of  the  original  left.  On  September  20, 
1847,  accordingly,  Viola41  (Twelfth  Night),  the  first  of  Sille  Beyer's  egre- 
gious adaptations  of  Shakespeare,  was  produced.  Overskou,  naturally, 
in  his  ponderous  "Kanzleisprache"  calls  it, — "en  med  megen  Smag  og 
god  Sans  for  theatralsk  Virkning  af  Sille  Beyer  udfort  Bearbeidelse  af  Shake- 
speare's What  You  Will."42  That  the  cutting  was  theatrically  effective, 
may  be  conceded;  that  it  was  done  with  good  taste  is  more  dubious.  The 

»  Poliliktn  January  7,  1900. 
Berlingske  Tidendc  January  8,  1900. 

"  Sec  particularly  an  admirable  review  by  Oskar  V.  Andersen,  Varden  5:486.     1907. 

17  De  Muntre  Koner  i  Windsor.  Et  Lystspil  i  5  Acter.  Oversat  af  Ad.  'E.  Boye.  Med  Anmaerkninger. 
KjSbenhavn.  1829.  Del  kongelige  Theaters  Repertoire  no.  24.  Boye  also  prepared  a  translation  of  Twelfth 
Night  (Hellig  Tre  Rangers  Aften.  Del  kongelige  Theaters  Repertoire  no.  22.  KjBbenhavn.  1822).  It  was, 
apparently,  never  used. 

"  Kjobenhavnspostcn  March  10,  13.  1830. 

»  Rcrlingske  Tidende  December  27,  1899. 
Politiken  same  date.     The  review  is  by  Edvard  Brandes. 

"William  Shakespeare  paa  den  danske  Skueplads.    Poliliken  May  11.  1913. 

«  Viola.  Lystspil  i  3  Acter.  En  Bearbeidelse  af  W.  Shakespeares  Twelfth  Nifhl  eller  What  You  Will, 
ved  Sille  Beyer.  KjCbenhavn.  1830. 

"Op.  at.  5:779-80. 
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adaptor  has  condensed  the  five  acts  into  three.  This  necessitated,  of  course, 
merciless  cuts,  the  rearrangement  of  scenes  to  obviate  unnecessary  shifts, 
and  the  addition  of  new  links  to  hold  the  composite  together.  The  main 
plot  is  preserved,  but  the  Malvolio  plot  is  eliminated  altogether,  save 
that  certain  of  Maria's  activities  are  transferred  to  the  Sir  Toby-Sir  Andrew- 
Fabian  intrigue,  and  she  now  takes  the  lead  in  gulling  Sir  Andrew.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Sille  Beyer's  method  that  she  thinks  it  necessary  to  inform 
us  expressly  (I,  1)  that  a  package  of  Sebastian's  clothes  has  providentially 
drifted  ashore,  and  later  (II,  2),  better  to  motivate  the  love  story,  that 
Viola  has  already  been  at  court  "several  weeks."  The  fable  has  a  faint 
flavor  of  Shakespeare,  indeed;  it  is  even  fainter  in  the  style.  To  begin 
with,  Froken  Beyer  has  paraphrased  Shakespeare's  blank  verse  into  sugary 
Danish  pentameters,  and  the  lovely  songs,  as  a  rule,  she  has  done  into 
watery  lyrics  of  her  own,  either  based  on  Shakespeare,  or  entirely  original. 

This  parody  on  one  of  the  greatest  of  romantic  comedies  was,  as  Over- 
skou  truly  says,  an  extremely  successful  theatre-piece.  Sustained  by 
Fru  Heiberg's  wonderful  Viola,  it  held  its  own  in  the  repertory  down  to 
1869,  with  a  total  of  no  less  than  fifty-two  performances.  In  1892  Twelfth 
Night  was  taken  up  again;  but  in  a  sane  cutting  based  on  Lembcke's  trans- 
lation. The  new  version  has  been  even  more  successful  than  the  first,  thanks 
mainly  to  Olaf  Poulsen's  now  historic  Sir  Toby.  Edvard  Brandes  in  his 
review  of  the  premier  complained  that  the  lyric  beauty  of  the  play  had 
been  sacrificed.43  And  Vilhelm  Moller  in  Tilskueren  agrees  with  him, 
but  he  can  not  refrain  from  unqualified  admiration  for  this  glorious  Sir 
Toby:  "Nej,  saadan  en  sej  og  but  Drukkenskab,  saadan  en  stsedig  Drilsk- 
hed,  saadan  en  aa-gaa-Fanden-i  voldsk  Ligegladhed  der  kom  frem  i  hele 
hans  Legeme  naar  han  dansede.  Det  er  at  skabe  en  historisk  Skikkelsc 
paa  Scenen."44  No  wonder  that  Hellig  Tre  Kongers  Aften  has  been  per- 
formed sixty-five  times,  a  total  for  the  two  versions  of  one  hundred  seven- 
teen. Only  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  surpasses  this  record. 

A  whole  series  of  Sille  Beyer's  "Bearbeidelser"  followed  in  the  train 
of  Viola.  They  differ  only  in  the  respect  that  some  are  worse  than  others. 
The  worst  of  all  is  Livet  i  Shaven,4*  an  adaptation  of  As  You  Like  It,  which 
opened  the  season  of  1849-50.  That  Heiberg,  who  objected  to  Hoedt's 
comparatively  innocent  cutting  of  Hamlet,  should  have  allowed  it,  passes 
comprehension.  For  all  that  is  left  of  Shakespeare's  play  when  Sille  Beyer 
is  through  with  it,  is  the  general  outline  of  the  action,  some  of  the  names, 
and  the  setting.  That  the  exiled  duke  is  called  Robert,  and  the  usurper, 
Philip,  that  Le  Beau  is  omitted  and  his  speeches  given  to  Touchstone, — 

•>  Poliliken  November  26,  1892. 
"  10:94.     1893. 

"Lifet  i  Skaren.    Romantisk Xystspil  i  4  Actcr.    En  Bearbeidelse  af  W.  Shakespeares  As  You  Likt  It, 
ved  Sille  Beyer.    Kjfibenhavn.     1850. 
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these  are  not  significant  changes.  But  the  adaptor  has  not  been  content 
with  such  trifles.  As  in  Viola,  she  is  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  every- 
thing must  be  expressly  motivated.  Orlando  is  in  love  with  Rosalind  be- 
fore the  play  opens;  Duke  Frederik  (Philip)  goes  out  into  the  Forest  of 
Arden  to  hunt  down  the  exiles,  falls  asleep,  is  attacked  by  a  wild  boar, 
miraculously  saved  by  Orlando,  and,  of  course,  experiences  a  change  of 
heart  and  surrenders  his  usurped  crown.  Some  changes  can  not  be  ac- 
counted for  at  all.  Thus  the  Oliver  of  As  You  Like  It  is  eliminated  in 
Livet  i  Skoven;  his  name,  office,  and  speeches  are  given — mirabile  dictu — to 
Jaques !  Oliver's  role  as  villain  goes  to  the  servant  Dennis.  Most  startling 
of  all  is  the  effort  to  equalize  the  roles  of  Rosalind  and  Celia.  This  is  done 
by  giving  the  initiative  and  most  of  the  witty  speeches  to  Celia,  and  mak- 
ing Touchstone  the  deus  ex  machina  who  arranges  the  denouement  in  the 
last  act.  For  this  shift  of  emphasis,  however,  there  was  a  very  practi- 
cal reason.  Rosalind  is  tall  and  fair;  Celia  is  "low  and  browner  than  her 
brother."  Now  Fru  Heiberg  was  low  and  dark,  and  must  accordingly, 
play  Celia.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  exalt  Celia  at 
the  expense  of  Rosalind.  It  may  be  that  the  trickery  was  unconscious, 
for  even  Fru  Heiberg  seems  not  to  have  known  that  the  slightest  violence 
had  been  done  to  the  play.46 

Nor  were  the  critics  of  1849  much  more  acute.  Berlingske  Tidende" 
praises  Livet  i  Skoven  as  a  thoroughly  successful  theatre-piece,  arranged 
with  fine  knowledge  of  stage  effects.  Something  of  the  beauty  of  the  orig- 
inal may,  indeed,  be  gone,  but  this  is  compensated  for  by  the  gain  in  sim- 
plicity, clearer  motivation,  and,  as  a  result,  the  greater  intelligibility. 
Even  Meyer  Goldschmidt  praised  it  as  a  skilful  adaptation,  though  he 
was  too  keen  not  to  see  that  a  great  deal  had  been  lost  in  the  process  of 
amputation  and  arrangement.48 

In  1874,  however,  when  the  Sille  Beyer  version  was  revived,  the  tone 
of  the  press  reviews  was  greatly  changed.  Fadrelandet49  says  that  although 
a  reader  of  As  You  Like  It  is  confused  by  the  glowing  colors,  the  many 
episodes,  and  the  interwoven  sub-plots,  two  characters  stand  out — Rosa- 
lind, the  half-girlish  lover,  and  the  melancholy  Jaques.  In  a  stage  version, 
cuttings  and  shifts  are  to  be  expected,  but  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that 
characters  remain  clear  and  distinct.  If  an  adaptor  is  so  blind  that  he  will 
change  Jaques  into  a  sentimental  lover  in  the  middle  of  the  play,  and 
assign  to  the  rather  cold  and  commonplace  Celia  many  of  the  speeches 
that  most  finely  reveal  the  character  of  Rosalind,  then  one  can  compare 
him  only  to  a  woodsman^who  levels ^the  forest,  leaving  only  clumps  of 

"Op.cit.    3:22. 

«  September  3,  1849. 

<•  Nord  og  Syd  1:81.     1849. 

«  January  26,  1874. 
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underbrush,  where,  to  be  sure,  one  detects  the  odor  of  flowers,  but  misses 
the  great  trees  that  once  stood  there.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  Livet 
i  Skoven  is  that  it  reminds  us  of  Shakespeare.  Dagbladet50  is  even  more 
severe.  The  reviewer  calculates  ironically  how  many  characters  Sille  Beyer 
has  saved.  "First  of  all,  the  wicked  Oliver,  Orlando's  brother,  is  con- 
verted into  an  admirable  fellow,  whose  sins  are  poured  on  the  devoted' head 
of  Duke  Philip,  and  who  is  merged  with  the  melancholy  Jaques.  Second, 
such  of  Le  Beau's  speeches  as  are  needed  are  given  to  Touchstone,  while 
Sir  Oliver  Martext,  Sylvius,  William,  and  certain  other  minor  characters 
are  eliminated.  Of  the  servants,  Dennis  becomes  steward  to  Orlando, 
a  back-biter  and  traitor — a  character  not  found  in  Shakespeare  at  all." 
The  rest,  too,  are  painfully  transformed — Rosalind,  from  a  witty,  lively, 
romantic  girl  in  love  to  a  highly  proper  young  lady;  Corin  from  an  ami- 
able and  interesting  fool  to  an  elephant  in  love,  etc.  The  attempt  to  moti- 
vate the  usurping  duke's  change  of  heart,  the  writer  calls  "crude  and 
mechanical."  Berlingske  Tidende*1  remarks  that  the  result  of  the  revamp- 
ing is  a  thinness  and  uncertainty  of  characterization  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  follow  the  characters  at  all.  They  are  one  thing  at  one  moment, 
quite  another  the  next. 

Yet  this  odd  caricature  reached  the  comparatively  high  total  of  forty 
performances  between  the  premier  in  1847  and  the  collapse  in  1874,  after 
which  the  national  theatre  abandoned  it.  In  May,  1913,  Dagmartheatret 
brought  out  Wildenvey's  adaptation  of  As  You  Like  It,**  with  Johanne 
Dybwad  herself  as  Rosalind.  It  scored  in  Copenhagen  quite  as  decided 
a  hit  as  it  had  already  scored  in  Christiania.  From  May  8  to  May  31 — 
the  end  of  the  season — it  was  played  twenty-two  times  to  crowded  houses. 

Livet  i  Skoven  was  followed  in  due  course  by  Kongens  Lcege,  an  adapta- 
tion after  the  usual  Sille  Beyer  pattern  of  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well.6* 
This  metamorphosis  is  not  quite  so  complete  as  that  of  As  You  Like  It, 
but  it  is  exceedingly  characteristic.  Froken  Beyer's  chief  aim  seems 
to  have  been  to  preserve  Helena's  maiden  modesty.  She  is  changed  from 
a  rather  robust  Elizabethan  to  a  sentimental  love-lorn  lass  in  the  first 
three  acts,  and  to  a  fascinating  country  girl  who  wins  Bertram  by  her 
own  charms,  in  the  last  two.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  virgin  reserve  of  the  heroine.  Thus  it  is  Parolles,  not  Helena, 
who  suggests  following  Bertram  to  the  court,  and  it  is  the  king  who,  quite 
as  a  stroke  of  genius,  fixes  her  reward  for  curing  him  of  his  illness.  This, 

"  Same  date. 

«  Same  date. 

"  See  Shakespeare  in  Norway.  Publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian 
Study  4:136  ff. 

»  Kongens  Lage.  Romantisk  Lystspil  i  5  Acter.  Efter  W.  Shakespeares  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well. 
Bearbeidet  af  S.  Beyer.  KjSbenhavn.  1850. 
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of  course,  is  not  Shakespeare's  Helena,  but  a  young  lady  of  the  upper  mid- 
dle class  of  Sille  Beyer's  Copenhagen. 

MorgenpostenM  reviewed  the  production  favorably,  but  Fadrelandet,65 
the  organ  of  what  Overskou  and  Fru  Heiberg  called  the  "Anti-Heiberg 
clique,"  handled  it  severely.  The  reviewer  remarks,  very  justly,  that  this 
is  not  Shakespeare,  but  a  new  play,  in  which  the  heroine  has  been  converted 
into  a  love-sick  girl  who  is  one  thing  in  the  first  half  of  the  play,  and 
quite  another  in  the  second.  Literairt  Maanedsskrift™  thinks  that  Kon- 
gens  Lcege  is  pretty  dilute  stuff — a  mild  whiskey  sling  with  generous  por- 
tions of  sugar  and  water.  Overskou,  of  course,  attributes  the  unfavorable 
criticism  to  Heiberg's  enemies,  and  records  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
adaptation  was  received  with  great  applause.  The  statement  is  confirmed 
in  a  measure  by  the  press,  and  quite  decisively  by  the  theatre  records, 
for  it  was  performed  fourteen  times  in  its  first  season — an  unusual  record 
in  those  days — and  remained  popular  for  more  than  a  decade.  Up  to  May 
21,  1863,  when  it  was  played  for  the  last  time,  it  had  been  given  forty- 
five  times. 

Lovbud  og  Lovbritdf  an  adaptation,  as  fatuous  as  the  others  from 
Sille  Beyer's  hand,  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  was  put  on  the  boards  early 
in  the  season  of  1853-54  (September  13),  but  met  with  a  cool  reception. 
Even  Overskou  can  not  claim  more  than  that  it  escaped  positive  failure, 
in  spite  of  Fru  Heiberg's  admirable  interpretation  of  the  princess,  Michael 
Wiehe's  of  the  king,  and  Rosenkilde's  delicious  Don  Armado.68 

Berlingske  Tidende,M  nevertheless,  says  that  the  "Bearbeidelse" 
has  been  made  with  skill  and  tact,  and  results  in  an  admirable  play.  It  is 
not  so  well  satisfied  with  Froken  Beyer's  poetic  style,  which  sinks  fre- 
quently to  banal  triviality.  Literairt  Maanedsskrift,*9  on  the  other  hand, 
criticised  the  play  as  an  egregious  display  of  bad  taste.  "A  few  fine  bits 
of  characterization — the  only  suggestions  of  Shakespeare's  esprit — and 
a  few  piquant  situations,  sustain  a  body  puffed  up  with  unhealthy  cor- 
pulence. The  dialogue  is  horrible  throughout — saturated  with  a  lyricism 
which  can  only  be  described  as  in  wretched  taste."  That  this  kind  of  stuff 
has  been  praised  in  some  portion  of  the  public  press,  the  reviewer  explains 
by  saying  that  the  public  may  be  so  overwhelmed  by  spurious  beauties 
that  in  the  end  they  make  an  impression  through  sheer  force  of  numbers. 

»  September  26.  1850. 
•  September  27,  1850. 
»  1  (October  1850-April,  1851). 

"  Lmbud  og  Lovbrud.    Lystspil  i  4  Acter.    En  Bearbeidelse  at  W.  Shakespeare's  Last's  Labour's  Lost  ved 
Sille  Beyer.    KjObenhavn.    1853. 
"Op.  cil.  6:178. 
»  September  17,  1853. 
«•  October,  1853. 
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To  this  attack  "E.  S."  replied  in  Kjobenhavnsposten.61  He  blames  Adolph 
Hertz  for  making  charges  without  sustaining  them.  And  then  he  misses 
the  point  by  assuming  that  Hertz  had  attacked  Love's  Labour's  Lost. 
"But  this  play  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  Shakespeare's  to  transplant, 
since  so  much  is  necessarily  lost  in  the  process.  The  adaptation,  there- 
fore, must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  this  difficulty,  and  its  fitness  to  be 
performed  by  the  opportunities  it  gives  to  the  actors."  Hertz  answered 
"Criticus  E.  S.,"  as  he  called  him,  in  Literairt  Maanedsskrift  for  No- 
vember of  the  same  year.62  He  dismisses  "E.  S.'s"  defense  of  Love's  Labour's 
Lost  with  the  curt  remark  that  he  is  concerned  with  Sille  Beyer's  play, 
not  with  Shakespeare's.  He  admits  that  an  adaptor  must  have  liberty 
to  make  necessary  changes,  but  to  alter  as  Sille  Beyer  has  done,  by  elim- 
inating the  page,  the  curate,  and  the  schoolmaster,  is  to  make  a  new  play. 
As  evidence  of  his  statement  that  the  play  is  "gjennemsivet  af  en  yderlig 
smaglos  Lyrik,"  he  might  offer  much,  but  contents  himself  with  the  fol- 
lowing pearl  of  price : 

I  hver  en  Taare  praeget  er  et  Billed — 

Thi  uafbrudt  belyst  af  Elskov's  Lue, 

Har  Phantasiens  Pensel  frem  det  stillet — 

Dog  for  dit  Savn  [Savnet  af  dig  ]  min  Glaede  skal  f ordunkle ! 

Drag  Ringen  om  din  Arm  dens  hvide  Bue, 

Da  ser  jeg  Lykken's  Maal  i  Haabet  funkle. 

Now,  he  asks,  what  does  this  mean?  The  plea  that  the  fitness  of  a  <play 
must  be  judged  by  the  opportunities  it  affords  to  the  staff  of  the  theatre, 
is,  of  course,  not  sound,  for  either  one  is  an  artist  or  one  is  not,  and  pre- 
sumably a  true  artist  can  do  as  well  in  a  good  play  as  in  a  bad  one. 

Lovbud  og  Lotfbrud  was  withdrawn  after  six  only  moderately  well 
attended  performances. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  Royal  Theatre  would  by  this  time  have 
been  surfeited  with  Froken  Sille  Beyer's  adaptations.  But  not  quite. 
When,  on  September  1,  1859,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  was  played,  it 
was  in  a  version  of  the  familiar  sort  under  the  title  Kjasrlighed  paa  Vilds- 
por.es  F&drelandet6*  insists  that  it  would  have  been  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  write  an  entirely  new  play  on  one  of  the  plots  of  Much  Ado,  rather 
than  murder  both  and  call  the  result  Shakespeare.  Morgenposten65  says 
that  the  first  performance  was  successful,  but  complains  of  the  undue 
prominence  which  the  cutting  gives  to  the  Dogberry- Verges  episodes. 
Overskou66  records  that  this  last  effort  of  Sille  Beyer's  was  an  unquali- 

«  October  27,  1853. 

"  P.  45. 

68  Kjterlighcd  paa  Vildspor  has  never  been  published. 

«  September  5,  1859. 

«  September  5,  1859. 

•  Op.  cil.     Review  of  season  1859-60. 
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fied  success,  borne  largely  by  Nielsen's  Leonato,  Wiehe's  Benedict,  and 
Phister's  Dogberry.  It  achieved  the  distinctly  creditable  total  of  nine 
performances  in  the  season  of  1859-60.  In  the  following  season  (1860-61) 
it  was  played  only  twice,  but  six  times  in  the  season  1861-62.  It  was 
then  withdrawn  permanently.  In  1880,  however,  Much  Ado  was  revived 
in  a  new  stage  version  by  H.  P.  Hoist. 

The  final  word  on  Froken  Beyer  and  her  crimes  against  Shakespeare 
was  written  by  Georg  Brandes  in  1868  on  the  occasion  of  a  performance 
of  Viola." 

"Most  people,"  says  one  of  Tieck's  characters  apropos  of  Shakespeare's  Twelfth 
Night,  "are  too  feeble  to  know  the  faith  and  humility  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  a  piece  of  genuine  literature."  "You  are  right  in  using  the  word  feeble,"  answers 
his  interlocutor,  "for  genuine  humility  depends  upon  strength."  We  need  not  seek 
far  for  an  application  of  these  words.  If  a  foreigner,  an  Englishman  or  a  German, 
were  to  learn  that  we  play  Shakespeare's  comedies  on  our  stage  in  a  series  of 
wretched  and  garbled  manglings,  he  might  be  disposed  to  believe  that  we  Danes 
owed  these  adaptations  to  some  coarse  fellow  who,  in  his  brutality,  without  fear 
and  without  shame,  had  laid  hands  on  the  anointed  of  the  muses;  and  he  would 
doubtless  be  startled  to  learn  that  a  modest  little  old  lady  had  ventured  on  such  a 
deed.  But  Tieck  is  right;  imbecility  has  even  less  confidence  in  great  souls  than  has 
arrogance  and  coarseness.  The  good  old  lady  went  about  her  work  with  the  best 
of  intentions.  First  of  all,  she  divided  Shakespeare's  play  into  two  parts,  of  which 
she  rejected  one,  then  tinkered  a  little  with  the  characters  of  the  other.  "By  the 
azure  of  my  stockings,"  she  declared,  "I'll  adapt  these  personages  to  modern  dramatic 
requirements."  And  then  she  brought  out  a  whole  sack  of  fig  leaves,  and  wherever 
Shakespeare  had  left  the  nude,  she  laid  a  fig  leaf.  She  dressed  up  his  nude  figures; 
she  made  a  few  slight  changes  and  alterations  in  them,  and  in  her  innocence  she 
never  suspected  that  the  trifle  she  had  taken  away  was  the  tip  of  their  noses. 
Her  old-maid  nerves  could  not  endure  frank  burlesque,  and  her  dilute  mentality 
could  not  comprehend  what  Malvolio  had  to  do  with  the  duke  and  Viola.  The 
preface  to  her  adaptation  is  commended  to  all  lovers  of  the  naive.  "Of  the  double 
plot,"  she  writes,  "...  I  have  been  attracted  more  by  the  erotic-romantic,  with 
its  appurtenant  comic  characters,  than  by  the  Malvolio  intrigue,  however  much  I 
admire  its  force  and  its  telling  satire.  It  may  easily  be  omitted,  since  it  is  without 
essential  connection  with  the  love  story,  and  it  may  provide  the  material  for  another 
comedy,  if  anyone  should  care  to  use  it."  How  generous!  The  old  lady  portions 
out  Shakespeare's  effects.  She  did  not  know  what  she  was  about.  She  had  it  on 
Heiberg's  authority  that  what  she  did  was  very  good.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
Shakespeare  lay  beyond  Heiberg's  pale.  He  was  too  exclusively  an  admirer  of  Goethe 
to  be  able  to  share  Goethe's  boundless  admiration  for  the  English  poet.  He  was  too 
romance  [romansk]  in  his  sympathies  and  training,  too  moderate  in  his  passions, 
ever  to  feel  the  divine  shudder  which  the  French  call  "le  frisson  de  Shakespeare." 
Assured  by  Heiberg,  Froken  Beyer  applied  a  foreign  standard  to  the  romantic  works 
of  English  genius,  and  the  apparent  duality  of  the  action  seemed  to  her  a  violation 
of  the  rules.  But  even  from  her  own  point  of  view  it  is  difficult  to  defend  what  she 
has  done.  When  anything  is  so  colorful,  so  amusing,  so  perfect  as  that  which  she 
has  omitted,  who  would  not  like  to  see  it  within  the  time  demanded  by  En  Sondag 


•7  Iliustrcret  Tidende  9:no.  45.    Reprinted  in  Kritiker  og  Portraiter  pp.  70  ff. 
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paa  Amager,  and  who  would  miss  it  for  the  sake  of  a  rule?  If  the  scenes  are  super- 
fluous, then  how  essential,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  is  the  superfluous!  And  if  their 
presence  in  the  play  does  violate  the  rules — what  of  it?  Would  any  people  sacrifice 
a  victory  because  it  had  been  won  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  war,  or  a  hero  because 
he  was  born  out  of  wedlock? 

Sille  Beyer  passed,  but  there  was  still  H.  P.  Hoist.  As  early  as  1864 
the  theatre  had  planned  to  bring  out  his  adaptation  of  A  Winter's  Tale 
in  the  German  acting  version  by  Dingelstedt.68  For  one  reason  or  another, 
however,  the  production  was  postponed  till  the  opening  of  the  season 
1868-69.  One  is  glad  to  say  that  it  met  with  a  chilly  reception.  Over- 
skou  says  that  Dingelstedt  and  Hoist,  seconded  by  Flotow's  music,  de- 
stroyed the  idyllic  atmosphere  of  the  original,  and  attempted  in  vain  to 
substitute  for  it  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  masque.  This  crit- 
icism is  thoroughly  right,  and  in  different  ways  it  is  repeated  by  the  press — 
Fcedrelandet,*9  Berlingske  Tidende,™  and  Dagbladet.n 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  Hoist's  version  is  simply  a  translation 
into  Danish  of  Dingelstedt's.  It  follows  the  German  with  only  trifling 
variations.  Mechanically  the  two  are  identical — four  acts  with  ten  scene- 
shifts.  Hoist  has  even  followed  Dingelstedt's  scene  division,  and  has  omit- 
ted only  one  scene  (D.  IV,  7) — that  in  which  the  shepherd  and  his  son 
lord  it  over  Autolycus.  The  dramatis  personae  are  identical  in  the  two 
versions:  the  shepherd  and  his  son  are  given  names — Tityrus  and  Mopsus 
respectively;  the  two  shepherdesses  are  merged  in  one,  Mopsa;  and  the 
lords  who  have  speaking  parts  are  eliminated,  their  speeches,  so  far  as  they 
are  retained,  being  assigned  to  Cleomenes  and  Dion.  This  latter  arrange- 
ment is  made  possible  by  sending  not  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  but  a  high 
priest  of  Apollo,  to  Delphi. 

Three  principles  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  Holst-Dingelstedt  version. 

First,  Dingelstedt  has  aimed  to  reduce  the  number  of  scene-shifts 
to  secure  continuity  of  action.  Thus  I,  1 ;  III,  1 ;  and  III,  3  are  cut  out, 
and  the  last  replaced  by  a  new  scene  in  which  Antigonus,  who  has  been 
ordered  simply  to  carry  off  Perdita  to  a  desert  place,  appears  in  a  wild 
of  Sicily,  not  Bohemia,  and  then  suddenly  declares  that  he  will  take  her 
to  Arcadia,  which,  in  Dingelstedt  replaces  the  Bohemia  of  Shakespeare. 
A  long  time  afterwards  we  learn  incidentally  that  Antigonus  has  been 
killed  by  a  bear.  By  this  maneuvering  we  are  spared  an  excursion  to  the 
coast  of  Bohemia  (Arcadia) . 

Second,  Dingelstedt  has  undoubtedly  sought  to  make  the  chain  of 
causation  more  obvious  and  specific.  In  Shakespeare  we  are  surprised 

•!  Et  Vinterevcnlyr.    Romantisk  Skuespil  i  4  Acter.    Bearbeidet  after  Shakespeares  The  Winter's  Tale 
og  Dingelstedt's  Ein  Wintermdrchen  af  H.  P.  Hoist.    Kjabenhavn.    1868. 
"  September  S,  1868. 
n  September  4,  J868. 
"  September  4.  1868. 
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at  the  senseless  jealousy  of  Leontes.  In  the  German  version  we  are  prepared 
for  it,  mainly  by  stage  directions,  but  also  by  some  slight  alterations  in  the 
text.  The  purpose  is  evident  from  the  first  piece  of  business  in  the  play: 

LEONTES  {indent  er,  seiner  Unruhe  nicht  mehr  Herr  .    .    .    ] 
and  further,  after  Hermione's  speech, 

Ihr  fasst  ihn  auch  zu  kalt. 

[Leontes  zuckt  zusammen] 

When  Leontes  and  Polyxenes  talk  about  their  children,  Leontes  remarks 
maliciously  to  Polyxenes  and  Hermione: 

Dasselbe  Amt  hat  dieser  Schalk  bei  mir, 
Deswegen  bleibe  ich  mit  ihm.  Ihr  habt 
Wohl  bessere  Unterhaltung. 

In  like  manner,  Polyxenes  suspects  at  once  that  his  son  is  in  love  with  Per- 
dita.  In  the  pastoral  scene,  where,  in  disguise,  he  talks  with  her  of  the 
grafted  flowers,  a  stage  direction  reads, 

POLYXENES:  Doch  die  Natur  entartet,  wenn  sie  nicht 
Gezuchtet  und  veredelt  jvird  durch  Kunst. 
[Sie  (i.e.,  Perdito.)  forschend  anblickend] 

Finally,  to  explain  the  activity  of  Autolycus  in  the  denouement,  Dingel- 
stedt  makes  him  the  runaway  Fool  of  Florizel. 

In  the  third  place,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  the  adaptors  make 
a  show  piece  of  it — a  sort  of  gorgeous  masque  at  court.  The  play  opens 
in  the  banqueting  hall  of  the  palace.  The  stage  direction  reads: 

[Schauplatz — Festhalle  zu  Konigspalaste  in  Syrakus.  Im  Hintergrunde,  zwischen 
Sdulen  und  erhoht,  das  Banket.  Im  Vordergrunde  Musiker  und  Tdnzer,  beim  Aufgehen 
des  Vorhangs  mit  Auffuhrung  eines  Wa/entanzes,  unter  Begleitung  von  Blasinslrumenten 
und  Saitenspielen,  beschdftigt.] 

The  trial  is  converted  into  an  elaborate  ceremonial.  The  First  Officer 
of  the  Court  (in  Shakespeare)  becomes  the  Senior  Judge  of  a  bench  of  six. 
Dion  and  Cleomenes  as  messengers  to  Delphi  are  replaced  by  a  priest 
of  Apollo  with  a  numerous  train  of  priests,  acolytes,  and  virgins.  The 
stage  direction  for  their  entrance  will  give  some  notion  of  the  ceremony: 

[Hinter  der  Scene  links,  mdchtige  selfsame  Tone.  Der  Zug  der  Priester  naht  sehr  lang- 
sam.  Voraus:  einige  Tempeldiener  mit  Tuba  oder  Horn.  Dann  Knaben,  Weihrauchgefdsse 
schwingend.  Vier  Priester  A  polios  bekranzt.  Zwei  Jungfrauen,  nach  der  Art  Pythia 
gekleidet,  verhullt,  mit  aufgelostem  Haar,  tragen  zwischen  sich  in  den  Hdnden  tine  Urne, 
mit  vier  grossen  Siegeln  verschlossen.  Hinter  ihnen  der  Oberpriester.  Vier  Priester. 
Knaben.  Bei  seinem  Eintritt  stehen  alle  ehrfurchtsvoll  auf,  auch  Leontes  und  Hermione. 
Das  Volk  wirft  sich  zum  Teil  nieder.] 

This  ambitious  piece,  which  savors  a  good  deal  of  some  English  and 
American  show  productions  of  Shakespeare,  survived  only  five  perform- 
ances. Of  it,  Georg  Brandes  said  in  Illustreret  Tidende:72 

"9  (1867-1868),  September.    Reprinted  in  Kriliker  og  Portraiter  pp.  3  ff. 
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To  waste  any  words  on  the  acting  version  would  be  futile.  What  boots  it  to 
complain  of  the  lack  of  respect  we  are  in  the  habit  of  showing  Shakespeare,  when  one 
has  not  the  power  to  stop  that  thinning  out  and  germanizing  of  the  great  Englishman, 
which  apparently  are  deemed  essential  on  our  stage  when  a  cutting  is  to  be  made. 
The  character  who  has  suffered  most  is  Perdita.  When  a  character  is  delineated  in 
such  few  strokes,  every  speech  is  a  treasure.  But  in  the  present  version,  the  atmos- 
phere that  hovered  about  her  words  is  dissipated  and  fled.  Her  speeches  are  cut, 
shortened,  filed  away,  and  the  word  or  two  which  in  such  masterly  fashion  reveals 
her  feelings  at  the  death  of  the  queen,  are  gone.  Only  one  who  takes  a  positive  delight 
in  cutting  up  a  living  body  can  so  mutilate  a  beautiful  thing. 

For  the  rest,  this  version  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  others.  Take 
away  the  spirit  of  the  time;  replace  it  by  that  of  a  vapid  no- time.  To  this  may  be 
added  that  the  interpolated  processions  convert  the  drama  into  a  ballet  in  some 
places,  while  in  others  the  deafening  music  turns  it  into  melodrama.  When  one 
sees  this  hodge-podge  of  all  the  arts,  one  realizes  for  the  first  time  with  what  ample 
justification  and  with  what  barren  results  J.  L.  Heiberg  strove  his  whole  life  long  to 
keep  the  forms  of  art  distinct. 

Early  in  the  season  of  1893-94,  The  Winter's  Tale  was  revived  in  a 
less  pretentious  version  based  on  Lembcke's  translation.  The  comedy 
scenes  were  well  done,  but  the  reviewers  agree  that  the  performance,  in 
the  words  of  Politiken,  lacked  Festivatas — light,  color,  and  the  pulse  of 
youth.  It  was  too  much  like  a  "command"  performance  at  court.73 

To  H.  P.  Hoist  the  Danish  stage  owes  also  acting  versions  of  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  and  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  The  former74  was 
played  for  the  first  time  on  March  30,  1879.  It  is  in  a  very  tolerable  and 
skilful  cutting,  preserving  much  more  accurately  than  either  of  the  others 
not  the  action  merely,  but  the  tone  of  the  original.  The  translation  un- 
doubtedly follows  Oehlenschlasger,  but  not  more  closely  than  Oehlen- 
schlasger  follows  Tieck-Schlegel,  or  Lembcke,  Foersom.  It  is  certainly 
not,  therefore,  as  a  writer  in  Dagbladet  implies,75  a  disingenuous  plagiarism. 
At  all  events,  Hoist  had  the  satisfaction,  after  the  disappointing  failure 
of  The  Winter's  Tale,  of  scoring  an  unqualified  success.  The  performance 
was  an  artistic  delight,  says  Berlingske  Tidende;™  music,  acting,  stage- 
setting — all  combining  to  produce  a  thoroughly  unified  and  organic  whole. 
"  Dagbladet77  speaks  of  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  Mendelssohn's  music, 
and  warmly  congratulates  the  theatre  on  an  admirable  and  satisfying 
piece  of  work.  It  rather  objects  to  Hoist's  translation,  remarking  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  using  it  when  Lembcke  is  available. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  maintained  its  popularity.  With  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  performances  it  heads  the  list  of  Shakespeare  plays. 

»  September  20,  21.  1893.    Cf.  Berlingske  Tidende  September  21.  1893. 

74  W.   Shakespeare:      En   Skjtersommernatsdrdm.     Romantisk   Skuespil   bearbeidet  til    Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy's  Musik  og  Indrettet  til  Brug  for  det  kongelige  Theater  a!"  H.  P.  Hoist.     Kjobenhavn.     1879. 
»  Dagbladet  April  22,  1880. 
'«  March  31,  1879. 
"April  1,  1879. 
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Twelfth  Night,  however,  with  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  is  a  close  second. 
Undoubtedly  this  popularity  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  genius  of 
Olaf  Poulsen,  of  whose  superb  Bottom  the  town  never  tired.  In  1903, 
moreover,  its  popularity  secured  further  impetus  through  the  appear- 
ance of  Johanne  Dybwad,  from  the  National  Theatre  at  Christiania,  as 
Puck.  Fru  Dybwad  instantly  gained  for  herself  that  unique  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  playgoers  of  Copenhagen  which  she  had  long  since  won  in 
Norway,  and  which  she  has  never  lost.  Berlingske  Tidende1*  wrote  in  its 
review  of  the  performance  of  September  23,  at  which  Fru  Dybwad  made 
her  debut  before  a  Danish  audience:  "It  may  be  said  without  exagger- 
ation that  we  really  understood  Puck  for  the  first  time  last  night — under- 
stood that  he  is  the  central  figure  of  the  play.  It  were  too  much  to  say 
that  we  had  ever  suspected  it  before.  We  really  saw  the  fantastic  Puck 
who  plays  tricks  all  about  him,  and  who  literally  snaps  and  sparkles  out 
of  pure  joy  in  his  deviltry."  And  Politiken,79  usually  a  little  super- 
cilious and  hypercritical,  was  equally  enthusiastic:  "Fru  Dybwad  so  com- 
pletely dominated  the  performance  .  .  .  that  even  in  the  scenes  in  which 
Puck  does  not  appear,  the  memory  of  her  sparkling  presence  lingered. 
Thus  a  play  we  have  often  merely  endured  was  given  a  shimmer  of  roman- 
tic lunacy  and  deep  human  wisdom  fused  in  one  .  .  .  and  all  because 
a  little  woman  played  about  on  the  boards  with  gestures  we  had  never 
seen  before  .  .  .  There  was  the  jubilation  at  "the  theatre  which  one  sees 
only  on  one  of  its  great  nights.  Fru  Dybwad's  genius  won  Copenhagen 
definitively  and  decisively."  In  Tilskueren,™  Professor  Vilhelm  Andersen 
wrote  a  delightful  and  penetrating  study  of  Fru  Dybwad's  art.  "It  was 
not  art,  or,  rather,  it  was  more  than  art,  it  was  a  bit  of  mythology.  One 
saw  a  creature  of  nature;  the  player  before  the  play,  with  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  art  latent  within  him.  Song  and  dance  and  acting  in  one 
and  the  same  person — a  creature  without  sex,  a  heartless  thing,  whose 
delight  it  was  to  toy  with  hearts  ...  in  short,  art  itself  in  its  beginnings." 
Finally,  in  1910,  the  exquisite  comedy  was  played  by  actors  from 
the  Royal  Theatre  in  Copenhagen's  wonderful  open-air  theatre  in  Dyre- 
haven.  Here  under  the  old  beeches,  in  the  mingled  moonlight  and  twi- 
light of  a  northern  night — one  can  not  conceive  of  a  setting  lovelier  or  more 
appropriate.  Dr.  Maurice  F.  Egan,  who  reviewed  it  for  Theatret,*1  said 
truly:  "Such  a  performance  as  this  is  conceivable  only  in  a  country  in 
which  there  is  a  high  civilization  combined  with  a  love  of  nature  and  an 
intimate  sense  of  its  shifting  moods." 

"September  24,  1903. 

'•  September  24,  1903. 

M  Pp.  480  ff.     1909. 

11  9  (1909-1910) :137.     Mr.  Egan  was  American  minister  to  Denmark  from  1907  to  1918. 
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In  April,  1880,  the  theatre  brought  out  Hoist's  version  of  Much  Ado, 
Star  Staahei  for  Ingenting,^  to  replace  Sille  Beyer's  impossible  Kjcer- 
lighed  paa  Vildspor.  This  is  based  frankly  on  Oechelhauser's  German 
adaptation,  Viel  Larmen  um  Nichts.  The  departures  are  trifling.  The 
translation,  however,  is  a  brisk  colloquial  rendering  of  the  English  original 
which  goes  admirably  in  the  repartee  between  Benedict  and  Beatrice, 
and  in  the  low  comedy  scenes,  but  which  distinctly  jars  when  one  meets 
it  in  the  arraignment  of  Hero.  The  new  cutting  met  with  but  mediocre 
success.  Certainly  there  is  no  enthusiasm  about  the  press  reviews,  although 
the  actors  receive  credit  for  good  work,  and  the  theatre  for  an  adequate 
staging.  Dagbladet*3  again  takes  occasion  to  remind  the  authorities  that 
there  is  a  standard  Danish  translation  of  Shakespeare,  and  insists  that 
stage  versions  should  be  based  upon  it.  Star  Staahei  for  Ingenting  was 
given  six  times  in  April  and  May,  1880,  and  five  times  in  September  and 
October  of  the  same  year.  It  was  then  permanently  withdrawn. 

In  the  meantime,  while  these  adaptations  of  H.  P.  Hoist  held  the 
boards,  the  Royal  Theatre  had  added  two  other  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
to  the  repertoire — Cymbeline94  in  a  translation  and  "Bearbeidelse"  by 
Julius  Martensen,  and  Henry  IV  in  a  version  practically  identical  with 
that  performed  in  Christiania  in  Bjornson's  time.86 

Martensen's  Cymbeline  is  important  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first  of 
the  many  and  varied  adaptations  to  be  made  with  a  dear  knowledge 
of  the  Elizabethan  stage  and  the  limitations  which  it  imposed  upon  the 
playwright.  Most  stage  versions,  as  Martensen  points  out  in  the  essay 
appended  to  his  own,86  have  been  made  quite  arbitrarily,  and  are  as  a  result, 
inartistic  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  as  though  one  were  to  translate  a  for- 
eign classic  without  knowing  the  language  in  which  it  is  written!  If, 
therefore,  one  knows  the  stage  conditions  which  a  play  of  Shakespeare's 
had  to  satisfy,  it  is  possible  that  one  can  remove  from  it  the  purely  acci- 
dental and  ephemeral  features  without  injury  to  substance  or  atmosphere, 
and  so  adapt  it  intelligently  to  the  technical  demands  of  our  own  theatre. 

The  stage  of  Shakespeare,  as  he  reminds  us,  was  quite  unlike  the 
modern  picture  stage  with  its  proscenium  arch,  its  curtain,  and  its  imi- 
tative scenery.  In  consequence,  there  were  no  scene  shifts  and  no  regular 
pauses.  The  performance  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  continuous. 

62  William  Shakespeare.  Star  Staahei  for  Ingenting.  Romantisk  Lystspil  i  5  Acter.  Oversat  af  H.  P. 
Hoist  og  Indrettet  til  Theaterbrug  efter  Wilh.  Oechelhauser's  Viel  Larmen  um  NiMs  (1878).  Kjobenhavn. 
1880. 

«  April  22,  1880. 
Cf.  also  Berlingske  Tidcnde  April  21,  1880. 

"  Cymbeline.  Eventyrligt  Skuespil  af  Shakespeare,  bearbeidet  for  den  danske  Scene.  Med  et  Tillasg 
om  de  shakespearske  Skuespil  og  det  moderne  Theater.  Kjobenhavn.  1871. 

11  Cf.    Shakespeare  in  Norway  p.  189. 

M  Om  de  shakespearfske  Skuespil,  etc.    See  note  84. 
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This  is  the  fundamental  peculiarity  to  bear  in  mind.  An  Elizabethan 
play  is  made  up,  from  the  modern  point  of  view,  of  one  act  with  many 
scenes.  How  is  such  a  play  to  be  performed  on  a  present  day  stage? 
Martensen  has  small  patience  with  the  "romantic"  protest  against  tamper- 
ing with  the  text  of  the  plays.  He  has  as  little  patience  with  the  alter- 
native— to  give  them  upon  a  specially  designed  Elizabethan  stage.  The 
stage  of  Elizabeth  is  dead;  we  have  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  theatre.  And  this  we  must  do  not  by  reckless  and 
arbitrary  cutting,  but  by  a  discreet  removal  of  features  which  modern 
stagecraft  renders  superfluous.  He  then  proceeds  to  a  critical  examination 
of  his  adaptation  of  Cymbeline  with  a  view  to  showing  what  elements  are 
obsolete  and  unnecessary,  and  how  they  have  been  removed.  The  explan- 
ation is  so  long  that  I  can  give  only  its  basic  features.  A  few  scenes  widely 
separated  in  the  original  have  been  brought  together  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary scene-shifts;  long  explanatory  speeches  have  been  cut.  For  instance, 
Act  I,  1  is  omitted,  and  the  material  facts  communicated  incidentally 
in  later  scenes.  And  finally,  what  Martensen  calls  "intermezzo  scenes," 
i.e.,  scenes  which  do  not  advance  the  action,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is 
to  give  notice  of  shifts  in  time  or  place,  or  both,  have  been  deleted,  neces- 
sary information  which  they  contain  being  given  indirectly  in  other  ways. 
Such  "intermezzo  scenes"  are  II,  1;  III,  1  (which  is  fused  with  III,  5); 
III,  7;  IV,  1.  The  discovery  of  these  scenes  seems  to  me  of  real  impor- 
tance, and  deserving  of  more  attention  than  has  apparently  been  given 
to  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  essay  Martensen  reinforces  his  argument  by  certain 
suggestions  for  stage  versions  of  Macbeth  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
He  would  end  Act  I  of  Macbeth  with  scene  6;  scene  7  may  be  fused  with 
scene  5.  Act  II  should  close  with  the  flight  of  the  princes;  scene  2  is  a  pure 
intermezzo  scene  to  allow  sufficient  time  to  elapse  between  Macbeth's 
election  and  his  coronation.  On  the  Elizabethan  stage,  where  the  action 
went  on  uno  tenore,  such  a  filler  was  necessary;  on  our  own  it  may  well 
be  omitted,  since  all  that  we  need  to  know  we  learn  from  Banquo's  so- 
liloquy at  the  opening  of  Act  III. 

As  to  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  he  holds  that  the  common  criticism 
of  Act  V  as  inorganic,  could  have  no  validity  at  the  time  the  play  was 
written.  The  unbroken  progress  of  the  action  would  effectually  conceal 
any  break  between  what  we  call  Act  IV  and  Act  V.  The  same  effect 
of  continuity  can  be  secured  on  the  modern  stage  by  a  division  into  three 
acts.  The  third  act  would  then  begin  in  the  court  and  end  in  Portia's 
garden.  Indeed,  some  such  arrangement  has  been  used  with  great  suc- 
cess at  the  Burgtheater  in  Vienna.  "This  play  is  one  of  those  which  re- 
quire a  thorough-going  adaptation  [Bearbeidelse],  and  which  can  not 
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be  performed  in  a  mere  cutting  [forkortet  Literaturoverssettelse],  without 
reminding  us  of  the  old  maxim,  "summum  jus,  summa  injuria." 

Cymbeline  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Theatre  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  1871,  with  decided  success,  being  given  no  less  than  nineteen  times 
the  first  season.  The  press,  however,  is  hardly  more  than  mildly  approv- 
ing. Fadrelandet*'1  remarks  that  Cymbeline  presents  unusual  difficulties 
to  theatregoers  of  our  day.  It  is  frankly  a  romantic  play,  with  none  of 
that  brilliant  dialogue  and  those  revealing  glimpses  of  life  which  one  so 
often  finds  in  Shakespeare.  Save  for  the  closing  scene,  there  is  hardly 
a  dramatic  episode  in  it,  and  even  here  the  supra-natural  is  dominant. 
The  result  to  a  casual  reader  and  spectator  is  stark  confusion.  Beneath 
this  romantic  waywardness,  however,  lies  penetrating  characterization — 
of  the  loyal  and  lovely  Imogen,  of  Posthumus,  lachimo,  and  of  Cloten, 
sordid  and  earthly  in  all  his  desires  and  appetites.  The  reviewer  finds 
Martensen's  adaptation  on  the  whole  excellent.  The  acting  was  uni- 
formly good;  the  staging  magnificent.  Berlingske  Tidende**  thinks  that 
the  conventions  of  a  Shakespearean  romance  are  an  effective  barrier  to 
real  enjoyment  by  a  modern  audience — the  sudden  and  violent  shifts  in 
time  and  place,  the  improbable  wager  between  Posthumus  and  lachimo, 
and  lachimo's  trick.  The  play  is  one  which  necessitates  the  laying  aside 
of  our  critical  prepossessions  and  giving  ourselves  up  to  a  fairy  tale.  And 
we  are  not  accustomed  to  do  this.  Hence  the  tempered  approval  with  which 
it  was  received.  The  reviewer  feels  that  the  cutting  was  too  severe,  and 
robbed  the  play  of  much  of  its  Shakespearean  quality.  But  the  acting  was 
good,  and  the  setting  extraordinarily  beautiful. 

No  sooner  had  the  Royal  Theatre  brought  Cymbeline  on  the  boards, 
than  Lembcke  sued  it  for  improper  use  of  his  translation.  Martensen, 
of  course,  was  cited  as  co-defendant.  Lembcke  charged  that  Marten- 
sen  had  taken  over  bodily  more  than  five  hundred  lines,  that  he  had  changed 
others  only  slightly,  that  his  translation  was  ill-concealed  plagiarism.89 
To  this  Martensen  replied,90  first,  that  of  the  five  hundred  lines  in  ques- 
tion, many  are  radically  different  from  Lembcke's;  second,  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  verses  can  be  translated  in  only  one  way  if  the  trans- 
lator is  to  be  reasonably  faithful  to  the  original;  third,  still  other  verses 
must  be  translated  in  only  one  way  by  everyone  who  has  the  slightest 
feeling  for  Danish.  Martensen  also  makes  much  in  his  reply  of  the  cor- 
respondences between  Lembcke's  translation  and  Hagberg's  Swedish. 

•'  No.  233.     1871. 

"  October  5.  1871.     No.  237. 

81  Til  nacrmere  Oplysning  om  Theatcroversattelstn  a)  Cymbeline.  Af  Edvard  Lembcke.  Kjobenhavn. 
1872. 

nHr.  Lembcke  og  bans  Eiendomsrel.  1  Anledning  af  Processen  om  Cymbeline.  Af  Julius  Martensen. 
KjSbenhavn.  1872. 
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There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that  Martensen  has  been  mark- 
edly influenced  by  Lembcke.  There  can  be  even  less  doubt,  however, 
that  the  resemblances  do  not  constitute  plagiarism.  If  they  do,  then 
Lembcke  certainly  plagiarized  Foersom,  Wulff,  and  Hagberg.  It  is  obvious 
that  when  an  earlier  translation  of  a  foreign  original  exists,  later  translations 
are  certain  to  be  influenced  by  it,  so  that  resemblances  between  the  two  will 
be  found.  The  number  of  these  correspondences  and  their  closeness  will 
be  greatly  increased  when  the  two  translators  are  contemporaries.  This 
was  substantially  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  its  decision  acquitting  the 
director  of  the  theatre,  Conferentsraad  Linde,  and  dismissing  the  charges.91 

Cymbeline  was  played  forty-three  times,  from  October  4,  1871  to  June  6, 
1888. 

As  in  Norway,  so  in  Denmark,  the  history  of  Henry  IV  is  the  history 
of  the  Falstaff  scenes.  The  rest  hardly  mattered.  Some  of  those  from 
Part  I  were  given  by  Lindgren  at  a  private  benefit  performance  on  April 
6,  1816,  but  the  real  credit  of  bringing  Falstaff  on  the  Danish  stage  belongs 
to  Kristian  Mantzius.  In  1872  he  brought  out  at  the  Casino  Prinds  Hen- 
rik  og  Falstaff,  a  more  or  less  coherent  arrangement  of  the  appropriate 
scenes  from  Parts  I  and  II,  and  scored,  as  the  critics  say,  a  conspicuous 
personal  success  as  Falstaff.92 

Six  years  later  (September  23,  1877)  he  carried  his  Falstaff  to  the  Royal 
Theatre  in  a  new,  more  ambitious  adaptation,  Kong  Henrik  den  Fjerde. 
The  new  cutting  resembles  somewhat  Bjornson's  of  18*65:  the  first  two 
acts  of  Part  I  are  retained,  though  much  shortened;  of  Act  III,  the  first  long 
scene  is  omitted;  Acts  IV  and  V  are  combined  to  make  the  new  Act  IV  by 
tacking  Act  V  directly  on  to  IV,  2 ;  the  fifth  act  is  made  up  of  the  tavern 
scene  (II,  3)  and  the  death  scene  (IV,  4)  from  Part  II.  Both  Fadrelandet** 
and  Dagbladet9^  call  attention  to  the  violence  done  to  Shakespeare  by  this 
cutting,  and  the  latter  suggests  that  the  play  might  be  appropriately 
called  Prinds  Henrik.  Nevertheless  this  condensed  Henry  IV  was  a  huge 
success.  Mantzius  was  a  brilliant  Falstaff,  as  he  had  proved  six  years 
before  at  the  Casino,  and  this  time  he  had  the  support  of  Emil  Poulsen's 
Prince  Hal.  To  see  one  such  scene  as  that  at  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern 
where  the  prince  draws  the  fat  knight  from  one  outrageous  lie  to  another 
was,  says  Dagbladet,  "worth  volumes  of  comment."  This  version  was 
played  eleven  times  in  the  season  of  1877-78,  and  six  times  in  that  of  1880- 
81.  In  the  meantime,  September,  1878,  Mantzius  gave  the  Falstaff  scenes 
of  Part  I,  Act  II  once  more  at  the  Casino.  He  had  had  to  sacrifice  the 

«  Decision  of  the  court  in  Ugeskrift  for  Retsvasen,  pp.  525  ff.     1873.     The  decision  was  handed  down 
January  27,  1873,  not,  as  Overskou  has  it,  January  21. 

"  See  Berlingske  Tidende  May  24,  1872;  Fadrelandet  same  date;  and  Dagbladet  May  25. 

«  September  25,  1877. 

"September  25,  1877.    And  Berlingske  Tidende  same  date. 
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magnificent  support  which  had  been  his  at  the  larger  theatre,  particularly 
was  the  absence  of  Emil  Poulsen  conspicuous,  so  that  his  Falstaff  was  not 
quite  the  superb  character  of  the  year  before.  None  the  less  it  was  a  fine 
achievement.  Another  version  of  the  two  parts  was  played  successfully 
at  Dagmartheatret  in  January,  1913,  giving  to  this  private  theatre  the 
unique  distinction  of  two  Shakespearean  plays  in  one  season. 

In  1852,  as  we  have  seen,  Hoedt  had  tried  in  vain  to  prevail  upon 
Heiberg  to  put  on  Richard  III.  The  only  result  of  his  efforts  was  the 
notorious  piece  of  criticism  about  Melpomene's  dagger  and  the  butcher 
knife.95  Not  till  half  a  century  had  gone  did  the  theatre,  at  the  instance 
of  Dr.  Karl  Mantzius,  venture  to  add  it  to  the  repertoire.  But  if  the  delay 
had  been  long,  the  manner  of  production  offered  some  compensations, 
for  Mantzius  brought  it  out  on  an  elaborately  contrived  "Shakespeare 
stage."  The  experiment,  however,  was  only  a  doubtful  success.  Vilhelm 
Osterberg  in  Berlingske  TidendeM  warmly  approved  of  it.  He  hoped  that 
it  would  make  it  possible  to  put  on  an  Elizabethan  play  without  cutting 
it  to  ribbons.  Politiken's97  reviewer  took  the  opposite  position.  He  writes 
that  so  far  as  he  could  see  the  only  effect  of  the  "Shakespeare  stage"  was 
to  remind  the  spectators  that  they  were  in  a  theatre,  for  the  illusion  was 
constantly  being  broken  by  the  manipulation  of  the  back  curtains  in  full 
view  of  the  audience. 

Richard  III  was  given  seventeen  times  during  the  season.  The  per- 
formance as  a  whole  was  not  distinguished,  and  the  new  staging  soon 
lost  its  novelty,  but  Dr.  Mantzius  gave  a  finished  interpretation  of  Richard, 
of  his  person  and  bitterness  and  tragic  destiny.  Novelty  and  finish,  how- 
ever, can  not  keep  a  play  on  the  boards;  and  Richard  III  passed  unregretted, 
Shakespeare  stage  and  all.  The  two  remaining  Shakespearean  productions, 
Othello  and  Julius  Caesar,  were  staged  in  the  conventional  way. 

Othello  came  to  the  national  theatre  by  way  of  the  minor  theatres 
of  Copenhagen.  In  May,  1885  and  again  a  year  later,  the  Italian  actor 
Rossi  produced  it  at  Folketheatret,  and  despite  unattractive  surround- 
ings, inadequate  staging,  and  a  foreign  language,  scored  one  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  Danish  stage  history.98  In  1890  Riis-Knudson  produced  it  in 
a  superb  setting  at  Dagmartheatret.  The  critics  commended  his  energy 
and  enterprise  and  Martinius  Nielsen's  excellent  Othello,  but  for  the  rest 
their  praise  is  extremely  reserved.  Berlingske  Tidende*"  compares  the 
production  unfavorably  with  Rossi's,  and  Politiken100  comments  dryly: 

«  See  p.  88. 
»  November  10,  1900. 
•'  November  10,  1900. 
»»  Politikcn  May  29,  1885. 

Berlingske  Tidcndc  May  28,  29,  1885. 
"  April  8,  1890. 
»°  April  9,  1890. 
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"Der  skal  Kugle  til  en  Tronder,  og  der  skal  stor  Kunst  til  en  klassisk 
Tragedie."  Nevertheless  Othello  was  given  twenty-seven  times  in  the  next 
two  seasons,  a  very  fair  record  for  a  play  which  could  not  possibly  be  a 
popular  favorite. 

Not  till  January,  1904  did  Othello  find  a  place  in  the  repertoire  of  the 
Royal  Theatre.  Its  history  there  is  undistinguished.  Politikenim  says 
of  the  premier  that  it  was  no  better  than  the  production  at  Dagmartheatret, 
and  hardly  to  be  compared  with  Rossi's  twenty  years  earlier.  Zangen- 
berg's  Othello  was  fair;  Mantzius'  lago,  elegant  and  disappointing.  In 
his  review  of  the  season  1903-4  in  Tilskueren,1™  Vilhelm  Andersen  calls 
Othello  a  failure.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  he  says,  that  the  annual 
return  of  Shakespeare  to  the  Royal  Theatre  has  become  a  kind  of  state 
occasion,  at  which  actors  and  audience  feel  about  equally  foolish.  Before 
Shakespeare  can  really  count,  there  must  be  a  radical  change  of  heart. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Julius  Caesar,  the  first  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  to  be  offered  to  the  theatre — if  we  except  Riber's  Lear — should  be 
the  last  to  be  performed.  Submitted  by  Foersom  in  1803,  it  was  finally  pro- 
duced by  Mantzius  in  1911  with  all  the  splendor  characteristic  of  any 
production  with  which  he  had  to  do.  Mantzius  himself  was  a  good  Antony, 
particularly  in  the  great  scene  in  the  Forum,  and  Emil  Poulsen,  a  satis- 
fying Caesar.  The  rest  is  silence. 

Oehlenschlaeger's  Amleth  does  not  figure  in  this  history,  since  it  is 
based  directly  on  Saxo,  nor  Shakespeare  som  Elsker,  a  translation  by  N.  T. 
Bruun  of  Duval's  Shakespeare  amoureux,  ou  la  piece  a  V etude.  But  there 
are  in  Danish  dramatic  literature,  three  plays  which  draw  upon  Shake- 
spearean material,  Werner  Abrahamson's  DeLystige  Koner  i  Hillerod,103  Nico- 
lai  Sotoft's  Hamlet  i  England,10*  and  E.  J.  Boye's  William  Shakespeare.106 

Abrahamson's  play,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  free  adaptation  of  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  to  Danish  characters  and  a  Danish  setting.  The 
translation,  indeed,  is  often  very  close,  and  the  plot  is  but  little  changed. 
Only  the  setting,  Hillerod,  the  names  of  the  characters  (except  Falstaff), 
and  here  and  there  an  allusion  to  history  and  folk-lore,  are  Danish.  It  is 
not  a  little  curious  to  follow  the  adventures  of  Sir  John  in  the  north  of 
Sjselland  with  retired  Danish  notables  and  their  wives,  gulled  by  elves 
and  hobgoblins  and  the  creatures  of  northern  fairy  tales.  It  is  amusing, 
but  it  is  neither  Danish  nor  Shakespearean.106 

i"  January  11.  1904.    Cf.  Berlingske  Tidende  same  date. 
'«  P.  497.     1904. 

101  De  Lystige  Koner  i  HilltrSd.    En  Omarbeidelse  og  Eftcrligning  af  Shakespeares  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.    Skuespil  i  5  Acter  af  Verner  Abrahamson.    Kiobenhavn.     1815. 
'"  Hesperus  7 :289  ff .     1822. 

i"  William  Shakespeare.    Romantisk  Skuespil  af  A.  E.  Boye.    Kjabenhavn,  1826. 
1M  Abrahamson's  play  was  never  performed. 
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Sotoft's  Hamlet  i  England  is  a  slight  one-act  fragment  in  Rahbek's 
Hesperus  (1822).  The  fact  of  Hamlet's  stay  in  England,  and  some  of  the 
details  of  this,  the  author  took  from  Saxo,  but  for  the  rest,  his  plot  derives 
from  Shakespeare's  play.  Hamlet  arrives  in  England,  where  he  is  received 
by  Horatio  and  representatives  of  the  king.  To  Horatio  he  tells  the  story 
of  all  that  has  happened  in  Denmark— the  death  of  his  father,  his  mother's 
marriage,  his  slaying  of  the  king  and  Polonius,  and  the  death  of  Ophelia. 
He  has  come  to  England  to  win  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Elma.  At  this 
moment  the  spirit  of  Ophelia  rises  from  the  river  Thames  in  the  back- 
ground, and  with  her  a  mermaid,  to  whom  Ophelia  then  confides  her 
story — the  manner  of  her  death  and  her  undying  love  for  Hamlet.  When 
they  have  again  disappeared,  King  Edmund  and  his  daughter  enter, 
and  Hamlet  presses  his  suit.  He  conceals  nothing,  tells  of  his  love  for  Ophe- 
lia and  of  the  murders  he  has  committed.  He  is  none  the  less  enthusi- 
astically accepted.  In  the  meantime,  Ophelia  has  once  more  risen  to  the 
surface  and  has  overheard  her  lover's  plea.  As  Hamlet  turns  to  go,  he 
catches  sight  of  her  black  robe,  and  is  sorely  troubled.  He  feels  that  he 
is  pursued,  and  that  he  will  come  to  some  evil  end.  Presumably  Elma's 
rejected  lover,  Ireland,  was  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  catastrophe, 
but  at  this  point  the  fragment  ends. 

Sotoft  made  some  attempt  to  reproduce  Shakespeare's  characters, 
but  without  much  success.  Ophelia  is  still  the  frail,  devoted  maiden; 
Horatio,  the  steady  friend,  and  Hamlet  philosophizes  in  soliloquies  which 
are  forcible-feeble  imitations  of  Shakespeare.  The  fragment  is  utterly 
undramatic,  and  too  sentimental  to  be  even  readable. 

One  evening  in  March,  1826,  Boye's  romantic  play  on  the  early  life 
of  Shakespeare  was  performed  for  the  first  time.  Thanks  to  Nielsen's 
admirable  rendition  of  the  title-r61e  and  Kuhlau's  music,  it  scored  an  imme- 
diate success,  and  was  performed  fairly  regularly  (thirty  performances) 
for  a  number  of  years  thereafter.  William  Shakespeare  contains  some  highly 
rhetorical  speeches,  a  few  lyrics  in  imitation  of  Shakespeare's,  which, 
tricked  out  with  graceful  music,  were  doubtless  attractive,  and  a  number 
of  pretty  fairy  tableaux  more  or  less  reminiscent  of  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  One  can  well  imagine  that  it  was  a  creditable  theatre-piece,  not 
altogether  undeserving  of  the  popularity  it  won  and  held  so  long.  But 
intrinsically  it  is  utterly  without  merit — a  commonplace  plot  glossed 
over  with  ornate  rhetoric  and  sugary  lyricism. 

The  fable  is  insufferably  tiresome.  Shakespeare  is  represented  as  work- 
ing rather  ineffectively  at  his  father's  loom,  and  torn  in  spirit  between 
his  love  for  Anne  Hathaway  and  his  devotion  to  the  muses.  We  see  him 
bent  over  Holinshed,  composing  the  great  scenes  of  King  Lear,  or  declaim- 
ing speeches  from  Richard  II,  which,  it  seems,  was  written  in  Stratford. 
Burbage  and  Greene  appear;  Burbage  is  enthusiastic  over  Shakespeare's 
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play,  promises  to  produce  it,  and  unites  with  Greene  in  urging  the  young 
dramatist  to  try  his  luck  in  London.  But  Shakespeare  refuses.  His  loy- 
alty to  Anne  Hathaway  compels  him  to  finish  his  test  pieces  for  admission 
to  the  guild  of  journeyman-weavers,  that  he  may  settle  down  to  marry 
his  betrothed  and  assist  his  impoverished  father.  The  scene  in  which 
the  rustic  weavers  are  bribed  by  wine  to  pass  young  Shakespeare's  journey- 
man piece  contains  some  good  comedy  in  imitation  of  the  Shallow-Slender 
scenes  of  Henry  IV.  After  many  difficulties,  in  the  complication  of  which 
the  whole  apocryphal  story  of  Shakespeare's  youth  is  dragged  in,  he  finally 
goes  into  the  forest  to  wait  for  Anne  Hathaway.  Oberon  and  Titania 
appear,  and  plot  together.  They  decide  to  sing  him  to  sleep  and  in  his 
slumbers  let  him  see  the  famous  characters  of  his  future  plays.  Shake- 
speare sleeps,  and  then  in  elaborate  tableaux,  the  great  scenes  of  Macbeth 
pass  before  him.  Just  as  Anne  comes  to  the  rendezvous,  he  awakes,  and 
exclaims  in  the  usual  bombastic  fashion : 

Jeg  bar  seet  et  Syn.     Du  skal  ei  folge  mig 

Til  Nod  og  Kummer. — Paa  sin  Throne  sad 

Elizabeth,  den  hoie  Vestalinde 

I  Herskerkaaben,  og  med  Demant  om 

Sin  Lok;  og  Taarer  klarere  end  Perlen 

I  Smykket,  lonned  William  Shakespeare's  Digt. 

And  embracing  each  other,  they  set  off  for  London.  In  a  supplementary 
note  to  the  printed  text  of  the  play,  the  author  acknowledges  that  these 
tableaux  proved  impracticable  on  the  stage,  so  that  another  device  had  to 
be  substituted  for  them.  While  Shakespeare  sleeps,  Thalia,  Apollo,  and 
Melpomene  meet,  and  in  long  descriptive  speeches  pass  in  review  the 
heroes  of  the  tragedies,  e.g. : 

Saa  kommer  Macbeth,  staalklaedt,  stajrk  af  Mod, 
Med  Kongekaaben,  rod  af  Kongeblod, 
Saa  Romeo  med  Julia  i  Arm,  etc.,  etc. 

One  can  imagine  that  Nielsen  with  his  noble  stage  presence  and  superb 
declamation  might  do  something  to  dignify  the  Shakespeare  of  the  play; 
but  it  must  have  been  hard  work.  I  should  not  like  to  think  that  the  poet 
in  those  early  days  in  Stratford  was  the  mooning  imbecile  of  Boye's  play. 
At  that  he  has  some  individuality;  Anne  Hathaway,  Gilbert  Shakespeare, 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  and  the  rest,  are  animate  sticks. 
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REGISTER   OF   SHAKESPEAREAN   PERFORMANCES 
IN    DENMARK 

I.  THE  ROYAL  THEATRE 
This  record  has  been  compiled  from  the  following  sources: 

EDVARD  AGERHOLM,  Det  Kongelige  Theaters  Dagbog.     K6benhavn.    Aargang  1910- 

11,  Aargang  1911-12. 
ARTHUR  AUMONT,  Dansk  Theater  Aarbog  fra  og  med  Saesonen  1889-1890  til  og  med 

Saasonen  1896-1897.     Kobenhavn. 
ARTHUR  AUMONT  og  EDGAR  COLLIN,  Det  Danske  National  Theater.    En  Statistisk 

Fremstilling  af  det  Kongelige  Theaters  Historie  fra  Skuepladsens  Aabning  paa 

Kongens  Nytorv  18  Dec.  1748  til  Udgangen  af  Sassonen  1888-1889.     I  5  Afsnit. 

3  vols.     Kobenhavn.     1896-97. 
ARTHUR  AUMONT,  in  Politiken,  Sunday,  May  11,  1913,  and  Monday,  May  12,  1913. 

Det  kongelige  Theaters  Aarsberetninger  fra  og  med  Sassonen   1897-1898  til  og 

med  Sassonen  1912-1913. 

TH.  OVERSKOU,  Den  Danske  Skueplads,  1722-1849.    5  vols.     Kobenhavn.     1854-64. 
Den  Danske  Skueplads.  1849-1874.     2  vols.    Kobenhavn.     1876. 

1.  Cymbeline.     Translated  by  Julius  Martensen.     October  4,   1871  to  January  10, 

1888.    Acts  I-III,  June  6,  1888.    Performed  forty-three  times. 

2.  Hamlet.     In  Foersom's  translation,  May  12,   1813  to  March  27,   1888,  fifty-five 

times.  In  Lembcke's  translation,  April  3,  1910  to  February  6,  1911,  twenty- 
five  times.  Total  number  of  performances,  eighty. 

3.  Kongens  Lcege  (All's  Well  That  Ends  Well).    Adapted  for  the  Danish  stage  by  Sille 

Beyer.  September  22,  1850  to  May  21,  1863.  Total  number  of  performances, 
forty-five. 

4.  Kong  Henrik  den  Fjerde      Some  of  the  Falstaff  scenes  in  Foersom's  translation 

given  by  Lindgren  at  a  dramatic  recital,  April  6,  1816.  Performed  in  Lembcke's 
translation,  September  22,  1877  to  January  15,  1881.  Total  number  of  per- 
formances, seventeen. 

5.  Kong  Lear.     In  Foersom's  translation,  September  2,  1816  to  November  8,  1859, 

twenty-three  times.  In  Lembcke's  translation,  November  22,  1901  to  April  11, 
1902,  the  last  performance  on  the  "Shakespeare  stage,"  thirteen  times.  Total 
number  of  performances,  thirty-six. 

6.  Kjarlighed  Paa   Vildspor  (Much  Ado  about   Nothing).     Adapted  for  the  Danish 

stage  by  Sille  Beyer.  September  1,  1859  to  March  3,  1863,  seventeen  times. 
In  H.  P.  Hoist's  adaptation,  Star  Slaahei  for  Indenting,  based  on  Oechelhauser's 
Viel  Ldrmen  urn  Nichts,  from  April  20,  1880  to  October  8,  1880,  eleven  times. 
Total  number  of  performances,  twenty-eight. 

7.  Kjobmanden  i  Venedig.    In  Rahbek  and  A.  E.  Boye's  translation,  January  18,  1828 

to  February  11,  1828,  four  times.  In  Lembcke's  translation,  April  10,  1867  to 
December  9,  1913,  seventy-three  times.  On  November  4,  1899,  Act  IV  was 
played  at  the  farewell  performance  for  Emil  Poulsen.  Total  number  of  per- 
formances, seventy-eight. 

8.  Lint  i  Skoven  (As  You  Like  It).    Adapted  for  the  Danish  stage  by  Sille  Beyer. 

September  1,  1849  to  February  25,  1875,  forty  times. 

9.  Lovbud  og  Lovbrud  (Love's  Labour's  Lost).      Adapted  for  the   Danish  stage  by 
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Sille  Beyer.     September  18,  1853  to  November  17,  1853,  six  times. 

10.  Macbeth.    Translated  by  Foersom  from  Schiller's  stage  version.     November  15, 
1817  to  February  11,  1860,  thirty-three  times.    In  Lembcke's  translation,  Janu- 
ary 21,  1894  to  October  4,  1908,  fourteen  times.    Total  number  of  performances, 
forty-seven. 

11.  De  Af untre  Koner  i  Windsor    (The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor).    Translated  by  A.  E. 

Boye.    March  9,  12,  and  20,  1830,  three  times. 

12.  Romeo  og  Julie.    In  A.  E.  Boye's  adaptation  of  Foersom's  translation,  September 

2,  1828  to  April  16,  1852,  twenty-two  times.  In  Lembcke's  translation,  April  8, 
1874  to  April  22,  1874,  six  times.  Total  number  of  performances,  twenty-eight. 

13.  En  Skjcersommernatsdrom  (A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream).    In  Hoist's  adaptation, 

March  30,  1879  to  March  22,  1883,  fifty-six  times.  In  Lembcke's  translation, 
February  26,  1899  to  October  5,  1904,  sixty-two  times.  Total  number  of  per- 
formances, one  hundred  and  eighteen. 

14.  Et   Vintereventyr   (The   Winter's   Tale).     In  Hoist's  translation  of  Dingelstedt's 

stage  version,  Ein  Wintermarchen,  September  2,  1868  to  September  25,  1868, 
five  times.  In  Lembcke's  translation,  September  20,  1893  to  November  9,  1903, 
twenty-four  times.  Total  number  of  performances,  twenty-nine. 

15.  Viola  (Twelfth  Night).    Adapted  for  the  Danish  stage  by  Sille  Beyer.    September 
20,   1847  to  December  28,   1868,  fifty-two  times.     Under  the  title  Hellig   Tre 
Kongers  A/ten  eller  Hvad  Man  Vil,  in  Lembcke's  translation,  November  25,  1892 
to  March  29,  1911,  sixty-five  times.    Total  number  of  performances,  one  hundred 
and  seventeen. 

16.  Richard  III.    November  9,  1900  to  April  20   1901,  eighteen  times. 

17.  Othello.    January  10,  1904  to  February  9,  1904,  four  times. 

18.  Julius  Caesar.    November  30,  1911  to  April  24,  1912,  sixteen  times. 

Summary. — In  the  period  under  review  (1811-1913)  there  have  been  played  at 
the  Royal  Theatre  eighteen  of  Shakespeare's  plays  with  a  total  of  seven  hundred  and 
forty  performances. 

II.    THE  PRIVATE  THEATRE  OF  COPENHAGEN 

The  following  record  is  based  on  Lauritz  Svendsen,  De  Kobenhavnske  Privat- 
teatres  Repertoire  (1847-1406),  Kobenhavn,  1907,  and  the  placards  of  the  several 
theatres. 

1.  En  Arrig  Kvinde  (The  Taming  of  the  Shrew).     Translation  and  stage  version  by 

Anton  Smith  and  Erik  Bogh.  Casino,  October  5,  1856  to  January  16,  1860, 
twenty-one  times. 

2.  En  Arrig  Trold  (The  Taming  of  the  Shrew).     In  Lembcke's  translation.     After 

the  fifteenth  performance  in  a  new  version  called  Trold  kan  Tcemmes.  Dagmar- 
theatret,  September  1,  1891  to  May  31,  1904,  sixty-five  times.  At  Casino,  Feb- 
ruary 11  to  March  20,  1904,  fifteen  times. 

3.  Hun  Skal  Tammes  (The  Taming  of  the  Shrew).    Translation  and  stage  version  by 

Anton  Smith  and  H.  P.  Hoist.  Casino,  November  3,  1862  to  May  27,  1863, 
seven  times. 

4.  Prince  Henrik  og  Falstaff  (Bated  on  i  and  2  Henry  IV).    Casino,  May  28  to 

August  1,  1872,  eight  times. 

5.  Falstaff ske  Scener  (Falstaff  scenes  from  I  and  2  Henry  IV).    Casino,  September  18 

to  21,  1878,  three  times. 

6.  De  Lystige  Koner  *  Windsor  (The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor).    In  Lembcke's  trans- 

lation. Cutting  by  P.  A.  Rosenberg.  Folketheatret,  December  26,  1899  to 
January  9,  1900,  fourteen  times. 
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7.  Othello.     Folketheatret,  May,  1885  and  May,   1886  by  the  Italian  actor,  Rossi, 

four  times.  Dagmartheatret,  January  6,  1900  to  December  3,  1907,  twenty-seven 
times.    Total  number  of  performances,  31. 

8.  Romeo  and  Juliet.    Dagmartheatret,  January  6,  1900  to  December  3,  1907,  twenty- 

six  times. 

9.  Kong  Lear.     Folketheatret,  May  25,  1886. 

10.  Hamlet.     Dagmartheatret,  October  28,  1902  to  January  6,  1903,  nineteen  times. 

11.  Kong  Henrik  den    Fjerde.     Dagmartheatret,   January   7   to  January   27,    1913, 
fourteen  times. 

12.  Livet  i  Skoven  (As  You  Like  It).    Originally  translated  and  adapted  for.National- 
theatret,   Christiania,  by  Herman  Wildenvey.     Dagmartheatret,   May  8,   1913 
to  May  31,  1913,  twenty-two  times. 

Summary. — The  private  theatres  of  Copenhagen  have  produced  eight  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  in  thirteen  separate  versions,  with  a  total  of  two  hundred  forty-seven 
performances. 
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